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STUDIES IN ANCIENT INDIAN MEDICINE. 

By a. F. RUDOLF IlOERNLE. 

ON SOME OBSCURE ANATOMICAL TERMS. 

{Cohtinmd fmn (hv Jonrualj 1006^ ,9^i.) 

( 3 ) Shnidfift. 

TT has already boen stated p. 018, ()ct. 1906) that 
dwidluif in tlie plural numW, denotes the cervical 
vertebnn (not the shoulders . To the cxaniples there given 
the following inaj'^ be added : — 

In the Atliarva Veda, vi, 1 '5, verse 1, we read: 

XXVII. Ska^dklnzammya mtaijanz Vrtrmyzwa ^acipatih. 

That is, Severing the »;erviwd v(*rtebnB (i.e. the neck) of him 
yonder, as ^aclpati (or Indni, cut off the neck) of Yrtrii. 

The passage refers to ^the well-known story of Indra 
decapitating the demon V ritra ; and, therefore, it cannot be 
translAted, us done by Griffith, ‘rending the shoulders.’ 
Wliitney (vol. ii, p. 382) also translated ‘ cutting to pieces 
the shoulders,’ but he rightly explains, “ dandha^ shoulder, 
is always plural, and so is not precisely equivalent to the 
word used to render it.” Skmidhah (plural) arc the cervical 
vertebras, and these make up the cervical column or akandhah 
(singular). 

J.R.A.B. 1907. 
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Again, in Atharva Veda, xii, 5, clause 67, we find : 

XXVIII. Pra gkandMnzpra iirojaJii. 

That is, Strike off tho cervical vc-rtebree (i.e. the neck), off 
the head. 

(4) Umihd, same as nkandha. 

Two passages, bearing on the word \imtha, have already 
been quoted. Nos. V and VI (p. 917, Oct. I*i506). 1 L'wo others 
may be here given. 

Atharva Veda, ix, 8, verse 21, has: 

XXIX. AnilhldzarHamr::%imihdhhyah rogamzanina^am. 

That is, From the truncal vcrtobrm the picrciuj; pains, from 

the cervical vcTtebrm, from the liead the disease 1 liave 
removed. 

In this case, however, the Paippalada Recension has 
a rather different reading, which is mentioned by Professor 
Lanman in his edition of Whitney’s Translation, vol. ii, 
p. 551, aild which is discussed below (p. 10). 

Again, Atharva Veda, x, 10, verse 20, has : 

XXX. Asnaszte yiithil ahhavanznztmiihdhhyo halam vase | 

That is, From thy mouth the gatbas came, from thy cervical 

vertebrae (or neck) strength, 0 Cow ! 

Here Whitney’s Translation, vol. ii, p. 607, has ‘ nape- 
bones ’ for usnihabhyOy by wliich term, i presume, the 
cervical vertebrae are indicated. With respect to the con- 
nection, in this passage, of" the idea of strength with the 
cervical column, the passage, already quoted, No.«VII (p. 918, 
Oct. 1906), may be compared, in ;whieh the same idea is 
expressed by vmja. 


(5) PrsU or prHti. 

In the dictionaries prsti (or prsti) is said to mean a rib. 
They also have a homonymous word prHti, meaning the 
back { = pr8tha). As a fact, I believe, there exists qnly 
a single word prsti (or prsfd), which means primarily the 
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transverse process (or lateral projection) of a vertebra (see 
ante, p. 918, Oct. 1906, under No. VII), and secondarily the 
truncal part of the vertebral column (spine, ba(!kbone) and 
hence the back. In his translation of the Satapatha Brahmam 
(Sacred Hooks of the East, vol. xliv, p. 164, footnote 2), 
Professor Eggeling susj)eets the truth ; for though always 
translating prsU by ‘ rib,’ he says that “ it is by no means 
clear that there is no distinction between tlie two tenns,” 
namely, between paviu and pntL So also Whitney, in his 
Tramlation of the Atharm Veda, vol. i, p. 548, says, tlic 
distinctiim between pv^ti and parm is not clear,” and though 
usually rendering pvMi by *rib,* he twice translates it by 
‘side-bones.’ Examining the two words, liowover, witli the 
hell) of a skeleton, it is not so very difficnilt to scc^ the 
distinction. They denote two entirely diU'ercnt parts of 
the bedy : denotes a rib (side-bone of the breast), but 

PX^th fho transverse j)roce8s (side-bone) of a vertebra, and 
hence the vertebra itself. Tlie word is always used in the 
plural, because the truncal portion of the* spinal column 
consists of seventeen vertebiu) with thirty-four tiansversc 
processes; and hence the word, in tlie plural, practically 
comes to mean the >'ertebral coliinin, or simply tlu} buck. 

It is a rare word. So far as 1 know, it never occurs 
outside the Vedic literature. In the Rigveda it o(*curs 
twice; in the Atharva Veda, seventeen times. Hut while 
there is not a single passage in which the word may ‘not 
mejUi a vcrtcbfti quite us well as a rib, tliere are some 
passages in which it cannot mean a rib. For example, 
Atharva Veda, i^, 7, clauses 0 and 6 : 

• i 

XXXI. Brliaspatih kahufP, hrhati k'thtsuh^ devCuum pHtnlh 
prHtaya, ^(panuidah paHavah, 

That is, Bvihasputi is the hump, the brihatis arc the bodies 
of the vertebrffi, the consorts of the Hevas are the trans- 
vereo processes of the veitebr®, the attondaul worshippcis 
are the ribs. 

Griffith’s translation (i, 454) lias here : “ The {^oIlsorts of 
the gods are the. ribs, the attendants are the ribs.” But 
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it must be obvious that in this connection the two words 
prsti and parift cannot liave the same meaning. In Whitney's 
translation (ii, o4S ) a distinction is indicated by the 
renderings ‘side-bones' and ‘ribs.' Tin' cnuniorafion follows 
exactly tln^ anatomy of the bullV body. Topmost and 
median comes the hump ; uiuh'V the luodiun eomes the body 
of the spine; next, <»n either of its sides, the transverse 
proe.ess(‘s of the vc'rtebric; still 'fartluT, on ('itlier side, come 
the ril)s. 

An oxa<*tly similar ease we have in Atburva Veda, x, 9, 
verse ‘JO, (jiioled above (Ko. II, p. 017, Oct. 190(». , where also 
we find baekboiu's, mentioned by the sith' of parstf, 

ribs. Whitiicv, here again (ii, 004), translates ‘side-bones.’ 

Again, in Atliarva Veda, xii, 1, verse »*14, \vv read: 

XXXIT. Yac-vlKtifumh purytlcartf (hthttinam sanjaiHzahhi^ 
park ft M | utiuntlHztvu. praticim ^faizprsf ihJiir~ 
adhikutaht* 1| 

That is, Wlu‘n, hs 1 lie, I turn upon my riftht side (or) my 
lelt, 0 Ktu’tli ; svluni lyinj* siipincly in sleep on our back 
against tbeo, (do not injure us!). * 

Obviously, one does not lie sujnncly on the ribs, but only 
on the baek. - 

Again, Atharva Veda, xviii, 4, verse 10, runs thus: 

XXXI 11. YtiyaHt = Ayne santamuhhiH = Umuhhir r ijunaht z abhi 
lokam uaryam | aha hhiiivd prdi-rdjio vaMtha yaira 
daraih sadha madam wadanli \\ 

That is. Do ye,’ 0 Fire, with your moat kindly forms, 
turned into liorscs, carry on your baclfs sacrificer to 
tho heavenly world, where with the Devas together they 
revel in revelry. 

Obviously, u horse does not e^rry the rider on his ribs, 
but on his back. PrHfi-vdha means literally ‘back-carrier,’ 
or, as Whitney (ii, 874, though with a query), ‘back-carrying 
horses.’ 

There is also the passage from the fiatapatha Brahmana, 
quoted above (No. XI, p. 923, Oct. 1906). In it the two 
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retahnich bricks, one on either side ot the median line of the 
lowermost layer of the altar, are said to represent the profit 
that is. ilio transverse processes on eitlier ^ide <»f the 
bones (;oinposin^ the vertebral column. That tlie transverse 
processes are ineaiit is shown by their ])osition ndative to the 
breast-bones. The latter lie in the nuHlian lim* of the \i])per- 
most layer of bricks ; and exactly l)clovv them lies the spinal 
column. 

A^ain, Ri» Vt efa, x, 87, 10 (identical with Alluirva Veda, 
viii, d, 10), has : 

XXXIV. Tttity = Aff}h . ftntir = srtnhi. 

That is, 0 his spine with thy H iin(‘ tM»jsurn(‘! 

On this SiTyana, in liis eomnumtary, remarks, prs^fih pdrmu 
8th(tn-^rakii(min^ the an^ tlu* Raksasas that stand 

on either side i^of the devotee). In ^ivin^ tliis explanation 
Sayafia may have been, and probably was, thinking of the 
ribs; but not necessarily, for it tits the transverse processes 
of the vertebnc cjuite as well (cf, (jnotation No. XXXI). 
lUit in any case, Sayana’s date (c. a.d.) is inucli ojo 

late U) give any weight to his interpretation ot an obscure 
anatomical term. Jii liis lime anatomical knowledge was 
practically defunct, even in tlio medical sclasds. 

iVobably both parm and have tltc same ctymol(»gical 
meaning, ‘side-piece’ (from root npriY)-, but wliilij pariu 
denotes the sidt^piecos of the thorax, that is the ribs, pnti 
signifies the side-pieces ofthe v'Tlcbrac, that is tli(> transverse 
processes, and ligncc comes to mean the buck (Ihofessor 
Ludwig truiiiAatf^s Jliicken), i.e. the spine or vertebral column. 
But even in the latter sense prsti is always used in the plural 
number, and thereby betrays its original meaning. The 
point particularly to observe, however, is that the transverse 
processes of the vertebr® were noticed already in Vedic 
times, and a particular term, pr^tu coined to denote them. 
So far as the thorax is concerned, therefore, the Vedic term 
prsti corresponds to the medical term nihdlaka, or socket of 
the ribs, while the term pariu corresponds to the medical term 
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p&rimka or pariuha. The rib is funiished with a ‘ tubercle * 
which articulates with a facet in the transverse process of 
the corresponding thoracic vertebra. In the anatomical 
system of Charaka (representing that of Atreya), the ‘ shaft ' 
of the rib is called pdHvaka or pariuka^ tiie ^ tubercle ’ is 
called arbuda^ and the transverse process with its facet is 
called athdlaka^ or socket. 


( 6 ) Kikasd. 

In Sir M. Monier-Williams’ Dictionary (2nd ed.) ktkam^ 
masc., is said to mean ^the breast- bone and tlic cartilages 
connected with it ’ (i.c. the stcmiiin and costal cartilages) ; 
k\h(Hdy fern., vertebra or rib ; and ZzArMf/, neiit., a bone, also 
vertebra or rib. The St. Peic*rsburg Dictionary has, inase. 
vertebral column ; fein., vertebra ; neut., bone. Jiidian 
Sanskrit dictionaries {kom) uppc'ar to know the word only 
as a neuter noun, and assign to it the moiining of bone 
{astki) \ see, eg., Tlablyudba's AhhitUidnaratnauidld ,(ed. 
Aufrccht), iii, 10, and Ileinaebandrd's Ahhidhdnaciiddmani 
(ed, Bdhtlingk and llieu), verst' 620 (p. 114). * I liave once 
met with it denoting the ‘aggregate of bont's,' skeleton 
{asthl-samgraha). In the ^uint-padmiHZy a small work on 
Anatomy, by Rhaskara libatta, the osteblogical summary is 
introduced by the statement kikaaam triiata-Hamkhyfun^ i.e. 
‘the skeleton numbers three hundred (bones).' ^ 

The true meaning of klkmdl fern., may fee seen from the 
quotation No. XXXT {aute^ p. 3). Tlie word denotes the 
vertebra, irrespective of its transverse processes, that is, 
the ‘ body ' of the vertebra. It is always used <in the plural 
number; and, being thus, used, it signifies the column of 
vertebra?. Whether the transverse processes of the vertebrae 
are or are not included, depends on the context. In the 
passage just referred to (No. XXXI) they are not included, 
for they are specially mentioned by the term prHti. The 
same is the case in Atharva Veda, ix, 8, verses 14, 15 : 

1 From a manuscript in the jxisaessioa of Dr. P. Cordjer, and kindly com- 
miu^ted to me by him. 
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XXXY. Ya hrdayam = uparsantyz mntanvmti klhaidl^ | ya pOrive 
uparsanty^anuniksantipfsm | {ahim^). 

That is, (The ilia) that penetrate into the heart, (and) extend 
onward to the vertebric ; that penetrate both fddea and 
pr(*89 onward to the transverse processes (of the vertebrie), 
(let them depart, etc.). 

The heart, as Hcmachandra*s Ahhidh&na Cintdtmni (verse 
603) says, lies si^n-dntaram^ or in the midst Ixjtwcen the 
two breasts, that is, between the two pdrira or rib-pieces 
(hence pdrkvaka, a rib). To the heart and the tn o rib-pieces, 
one on either side, in front, correspond, at the back, the 
‘ body ’ of the vertebral (column and its transverse processes. 
The disease is represonU'd as ])enetratinp: the heart and ribs 
and passing onward tlirough the body to the vertebral 
column and its transverse processes, that is, as thoroughly 
permeating tlie body. 

Altliougli klkamh (plur.) is the name of tin* wliole vertebral 
eoluinn, it may, in any ])arlieular ease, be limited to some 
particular portion of it. Thus, in tlie passage No. IV {ante^ 
p. 917, Oct. 1906) it is limited to tlie uppermost or cervical 
])ortion of tlie vt‘rtebral eoluinn, because tlicic it is contrasted 
with the anterior cervical <*artilagcs (windpijic). On lh(! otlnu* 
hand, in tin* passages Nos. VI .ind XI {unlv, jip. 917, 923, 
Oct. 190()), it is limited to the mivldh\ or thoracic, portion of 
the spine, because it is contrast(‘d witli tlic lumbar vertebra* 
and the costal cartilages respectively. 


(7) Anuka or Auiikya, 

It is general!/ admitted tliat tin* word anuka or anukyf$ 
denotes the backbone or the vertebral column. With this 
meaning, for example, we have it in Atharva Veda, iv, 14, 
verse 8 : 

XXX VI. fr rdhraydni diiaj : ajany = iinukam dhehi, diii dhruvdydm 
dhehi pdjoAyam | 

That is, In the upward direction luy the goat*8 backbone, in 
the downward direction lay his l»ellT. 
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However, as in the case of kikaaa, in any particular 
instance, the application of anuka may be limited to some 
particular portion of the vertebral column. Thus in the 
quotation No. XXIX {ante^ p. 2) anuka refers to the spine 
of the trunki as contrasted with the spine of the neck. On 
the other hand, in the passage No. VI, anfihja (p. 917, 
Oct. 1906) refers to the lumbar portion of the spine as 
contrasted with its thoracic portion. Just the reverse is the 
case in ^tapatha Bruhmana, xii, 2, 4, claifsos 12 and 14 : 

XXXVII. Xldaram = ekavimsak | rimhtir = va. aniar - udare Jeuntii- 
pa ny = udaram = ekavimsam ; iff mud = udaram = ekavimsak 1 1 
Anvkani trayastrimsah | dratrhhsad^va eiasya karftkardnyz 
anUka^h irayastrimsam ; tahmld^amikain trayastrimsah || 

That is, The ahdoniiiial (or lumhnr) portion of the spine is 
the 21-vcrH0(l liymii-forni. For witliin the abdomep thtro 
are twenty transverse processes {kuntupa), find the * body ^ 
of the abdominal 'portion of the spine {udara) is the 
twenty-tirst. Therefore, the abdoniinaJ portion of the 
spine is the 2 1 -versed hyiiin-form. The thoracic portion 
of the spine is the 33-vcrscd liynm-hiriii.^ For there are 
thirty -two transverse proresses {karukara) in it, and the 
body of llio thoracic portion {anuka) of the spine is tlie 
thirty- third. Tliorefore, tlie thoracic poition of the spine 
is the 33-ver8ed hymn -form. 


Here, clearly, anuka refers to the thoracic portion of tlie 
spine as contrasted wdth the abdominal, or lumbar, portion of 
it. Moreover, it is to be observed that both terms, anuka and 
udara^ are here employed to denote the bod^y of the vertical 
column, as distinct from its transverse prooesics. In this 
respect their use is similar 4o that of klkasa above explained. 

Another point to observe, with respect to this passage, is 
a curious anatomical coincidence. The lumbar spine {ndara) 
is said to comprise twenty, and the thoracic {anuka) thirty- 
two tmnsyersc propesses. As there are two transverse 
processes to each vertebra, we have ten plus sixteen or 
a total ^ot twenty-six vertebrm for the two portions of 
the truncal spine. This happens to be the correct total 
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number of the vertobrju in the entire 8pine, inclusive of the 
neck. According to modern anatomy there are altogether 
26 vertebrai: 7 cervical, 12 thoracic, 5 Innibar, and 2 false 
(the sacrum and coccyx). 

In this connection it remains to notice a very instructive 
phrase. In the Atharva Veda, xi, li, (‘lause 9, then' cK'curs 
the simile isr auftkt/r, i.-e. the two car-shafts are tlm tw'o 
transverse piHK'esscs of a vertebra. Here the word >S(* is in 
the dual number, ‘and refers to tlic double pole or furcated 
shaft of a ear ; and this is well compared to a vertebra 
with its transverse processes, projecting, one on either side, 
outwards and backwanU. Moreover, this jdirase sliows that 
amiki/n may denote, not only the Avliolc vt'rtelmil column, 
or a single vertebra, but also a traiiH\er.s(.! process. In this 
rcsjject it is a synonym of prsii. 

(8) Karuknra. 

The dictionari('s cxjjlain karukara to nu‘an eitluT ‘ the 
vertebraj of the neck and spine * (St. IV‘t. Diet.) or ‘ the joint 
of the neck and backbone^ (M.-Will. Diet.). The latter 
alternative is impossible, for karukara is iimstly used in llni 
plural, and there is no more than one \joiut of the lu'tjk 
and backbone.' Wdiitney's TramhtfwH of Uu* Aiharva 
vol. ii, p. 652, suggests the meaning of 'a j»oint <»r spinous 
process of a vertebra.' This is nean'i* the truth, but the 
word really denotes the two transverse jms'cssi s of a vert<*bra, 
as may be seen quite ch-urly from the jjussuges, 

Nos. VII and XXXVJT, already quoted (]>. 918, Det. 19U6, 
and p. 8 sup^a), • 

The w'ord ivi/ wfrry/v/, however, when used in the singular, 
may also denote the whole vertebral column. Used in this 
way it occurs in Atharva Veda, xi, verse 8 : 

XXXVIII, SamkarMuti harukuram ftian(f*^d putram^icchantl 1 

That is (as Professor Bloomfield correctly translatcjs in his 
Hymns of ik$ Atharva Veda^ Sacred Books of the East, 
vol. xlii, p. 124), She curves her spino while longina m 
her heart for her son. 
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(9) Ktmiapa. 

The dictionaries explain the word kuntdpa to mean * certain 
organs or glands in* the holly.* But this meaning is im- 
possible, for the passage in wdiich it occurs clearly indicates 
some bony structure. The true meaning has been already 
suggested by Professor Eggeling in his Tranalation of the 
Sathopatha Brahmana (Sacred Books of the East, vol. xliv, 
p. 164, footnote 1). The passage referred to has been quoted 
above (p. 8), No. XXXVII. It clearly shows that kuntdpa 
denotes the transverse processes of a vertebra. 


(10) UchlakhOy kakaiikdy kaphoda^ kusindha, pratisfhd, utana. 

All these six items occur in the earlier poition of the 
hymn on the wondrous. creation of man, Alharva Veda, x, 2, 
verses 1-8, of which one verse has already been quoted, 
No. I (f/a/c, p. 916, Oct. 1906). These earlier verses treat of 
the bony frame, the sk(*leton, of the human lM>dy, ('numerating 
the bones in ri'gulur onler from the foot upwards. They 
run as follows : — 

XXXIX. (1) K^‘)U( pun*)}! fllJtrlc pfirnsasi/a, kena mdmsam 
Hamhhrtam^ kena tfulphati ] 

kvnziu)(fHl(h pvsfuOh, kvm khCnii^ kvnzovJdakhau uiadhyatah^ 
kah prfttfsfhnm 1 1 ' 

(*J) hfHmdnznu ffulphdv-((dh(trdvz(tkrtp'anz7iza»thit'antuvzuttarau 

purimtsya | 

jahyhv nirrtya nyadadhnh kra firij, jCmumh, sandhi ka u tac^ 

eiketa \ \ 

( 3 ) calustayath yvjynte Safkhit-dntam, jdnuhhydm = urdhvam sithiram 

kabandham | - 

sronl yadzuru ka u tajzjajdna ydhhydm kusindham su-drdham 
hahhnvn || 

(4) kati dndh kaiamc ta dsanya nro yriva&z cihjuh purmasya | 
kati sianau vyadadhuh^ kah kaphodau^ kati skandh&n^ kati 

pnprzaeinvan j| 

(5) ko asya hdhu samahharadz^* viryam karavdd'^ ziti | 
afkeau ko asya tadz devah husindhe adhyddadhau 1 1 
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(6) kah Bapta hhani vi tatmrda ilrnaniy karnavzimau n&Btke 

eakmnt mukham | 

yenam purutrH vijayaBya mahmani catuBpOdo dvipado ySntt 
yfnnam || 

( 7 ) hanvorzhi jihv&m z adadhiit^ pnrikt^m z adhd mahlm^adhi 

BiBrdya vdcam | 

Ba a varivarti hhuvanesvzanfarzapo nisanah^ ka u faezeike(a\\ 

( 8 ) moBttMkain z asya yaiamo laUimn kakutikam prathxmo yah 

kapdlam | , 

cited eityam Imnvoh parusasya divam ruroht, kafamak ua 
devah || 

This may be translatcnl as follow s : — 

(1) By whom were AximI the two hoi U 'purnin^ of nuin? by 
whom was tho flesh {irntnimt') const ruet<‘(l V by w*liom Iho 
two ankhsboTies {ynipha) ? by w lioni the slomlcr difsits 
{ahyiih)? by whom the npcrtiires (kka)? by \v]iom the 
two motiitarsi {uMikha) in the miihllc? wlio (made) tho 
tarsus { prafisthd)'^ 

(2) ITow, iudcM'd, did they (the denis) make the two Miikle- 
boiios {yu/ph(f) of man }>elo\v, and tlie two kneecaps 
(asf/nrat) above? tin? two le^s {iahyhti)^ furlhermeri« — 
how, piay, did they insert Iheni : .and the two knee-joints 
{jdnu-xandhi ) — who conceived fli(‘m ? 

(.*5) A four-sided frame {catu^tayH^ is formed by t’neir ends 
beinp: tinnly knit toj^ether and, above tiie two knees 
(/Via;/),' thcTi* is tbe pliant abdomen i kalKnuUm), Tin? two 
hips {h'oni) ami the two thif»hs (uru) that there are — 
wdio ba^ created them, (those proj>s) throii«li nJiieh tlie 
trunk {husindha) becomes s(» firmly set up? 

(4) How many devas, and who amon^ tlioni, eontrilmted to 
build up4bc breast-bone {uran) ■ and tbe fUTvical rnrtilujres 
[yrtvuj man? How many disposed the two breast- 
])iece8 ; who, the two shoulder-bltales {kaphoda)? 

How many piled up the neck-hones [Bkandha)\ bow 
many, the back-bones {pTft^)*- 


* One hen* expects a word for Mower limb* iifakthi), and perhaps jdnu may 
be a false reading; or the knee, beijifrin th ■ middle of the lower limb, is chosen 
to represent the whole of it. 

^ The sternum consists of three parts; manubrinm^ yladiolm, and emiform 
proeet9, of which the first remains separate tbroug-h life. Hence 
Uild up.’ ^ 
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(5) Who constructed the two arms {h&hu) of his for the 
exertion of strength Which deva hoisted the two 
collarbones {ama) on his trunk {kmitidha) ? 

(6) Who pierced the seven apertures {kha) in the head; the 
two ears {karm\ two nostrils {nCmka)^ two eyes {enknan)^ 
the mouth (/ww/;///?),— those* (organs of sense) in Avhose 
surpassing might quadrupeds and bipeds walk their w'ay 
in all directions ? 

(7) For, within tlio two, jaws {hanii) he fi^ed the tongue 

{jihvd\ and installed tlie far-reaching, mighty voice 
{ydo). lie Witnders through the (three) worlds, 

he is dwelling in the waters, but who (among the devas) 
conceived it? 

(8) Whoover first constructed that brain of his {maHfisha)^ the 

brow {laldta), tiio facial bone {kakatikd), the* cranium 
{kaprda)^ and tlic* structure of the two jaws (Jianu-citya)^ 
and, having done so, ascended to heaven, wlio of the 
many dovas was he ? • 

The significance of these* versos comes out very clearly 
when tliey are (‘.oinparod w'ith the osteological statements in 
the textbooks {satiihiid) of Oliaraka, Sdrlm Sthdua^ iv, 7 
(Jiv. od., p. J.i70), and Susruta, Sdrira Sthana^ iii, 5, clause 16 
(Jiv. ed., p. 661). The three systems are shown in the sub- 
joined conspectus : — 


1 Litoittlly: saying “iiuiy it rxi*rt streuglh.” This brief reference to the 
arms implies that'whiit. has lieen said .in versi\s 1 3 Avitli rei'erenuc to the lower 
limbs applies, tnututiit mUamiisy also to the upjHT 'limbs. 
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' Atiiamva Veha. 

ClIAKAKA. 

} 

Si 8UI TA. 

1 

1 

jMh'mi, hw4 

pihgtti 

/m'fni. 

2 


tfnipha au«i umttiktt 

fftii/fhtj. 



ittttjHfi (hHIi mihhn\ 

uni/itfi. 

4 

' urhhkfut, iiU'iatiii'siH 

stthlka 

f'tiit. 


liirsus 

(it! hint hit n»i (or ftththm) 

ki.rm. 

») 

Jtnujhil^ Irjf 

JttNifhii piiitl ttt'itffn) 

/ilhijhfl. 

t 


jthtH i\m\ kit jttVikti' 

JftHU. 

s 

'Inf, tiii^h 

firK^nttiuko (ami iM'thti-n.) 

ftru. 

[i 

ln]» 

At'titn -ph 7 htk It, hhmj t 

fi'inii, hhut/ii, puiitt^ 

1(1 

• 

■ until 

lii'if* 

11 

(fi hit, windinpi! 

jiifni 

kiifi(hiimtit. 

IJ 

fi'u/nt. ril>s 

/Ml n! Pit k ft 

jMirs',!. 

i:! 

/. tiflhiHbl, sboultliT-bljuli* 

•liusU’phitUik'ii 

nm Sti^Jif, 

4 

itkumthft, ni'ck 

tjnt ft 

, ffi'hil. 

i:» 

' ptM/t, llUokilOIU' 

Pl’ffhit 

priffhrt. 

[<> 

' ('olllil'lKim* 

ii/iMk'ii or fiii.tti'\ 

nkntthn ttfnna). 

17 

IS 

l)ruw ^ 

kikatihtl, liM'i.'il lumc 1 

uiisi /. u •iimui.ik iita-lu liif/i 

i/iniffii, 

^ I itkifikiitit, kimiu. 

lit 

. kuptl/ft, crmiiniji 

ht/HtUi with Unkha 

knptVtt nilli Hiiikhu. 

20 


r ilniiitt, li'ftli 

iiitnli.litkii lit, MHrkrf 
tfiliiHtikii, pnlalc 
hit nr- ft hi, lawboiii' 

[ h’lHU’iiiitlif-'hiiiiiihann Jir- 
bom* ot juw ) 

liiiitfii. 

fiUll, 

htiiiii, jawbone. 


It would take me too far to enter intn u detailed comparison 
of each item ; that will bo found in my forthcoming mono- 
graph on the Osteology of the Ancient Indians. What 
chiefly concerns us here is to observe, first, that all three 
statements enumerate the bones of the skeleton in the same 
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regular order, beginning with the extremities, and going on 
to the trunk, and finally to the head ; secondly, that while 
Oharaka enumerates the bones of the lower and upper 
extremities separately (see table, Nos. 2, G, 7, 8), Susruta 
enumerates only those of the lower extremities, adding the 
remark that the same count applies to the upper extremities. 
In this respect the Atharva Veda agrees with Susruta; see 
footnote to verse 5. 

In the translations hitJjorto oifered several of the 
anatoiiiicjal terms have boon much misunderstood. If, 
however, we carefully follow ihe order in which tlie terms 
occur in the hymn and the bones in the skeloion respectively, 
it becomes much easier to assign the terms to the bones. Thus, 
in the first verse the term pratMhCi obviously corresponds to 
what Charaka calls adhi^fhanay the tarsus, tlie pedestal, or 
base, on which the long bones of the foot, ilic metatarsals, 
are fixed. Prafisfhd is not the pedestal of the body, but, as 
Charaka explicitly states, the base of the metatarsals {mldhdy 
nchlahhn). Susruta, it may be notcid, calls the same organ 
kurcay cluster, because the tarsus consists of a cluster of seven 
small bones. In the middle {muUnfntah) between the tarsus 
i^pratinVid) and the digits (antjulf) come the long bones of the 
foot, or the metatarsals. In the Atharva Veda (verse 1) the 
metatarsus (or aggregate of metatarsals) is called ucltlakha. 
Susruta calls the same organ tala, Charaka, on the other 
hand, speaks of the five metatarsals (distributively) as tl)e five 
ialdkdy or splints. The term uchlakha is a^uTraf Xeyopevov. 
Might it not be a false reading, and somehow connected 
with saidkd ? ^ 

In the third verse, kusiadha, us the content 'shows, refers 
to the trunk (see also verse 5). Tlie term mtuHfayay or 
quaternion, refers to the four-sided frame, formed by the 
tibia and fibula of the leg, connected by the knee-joint above 
and the ankle- joint below. 

In the fourth verse, griva, as already explained in Section 1 
4fintey p. 91G, Oct. 1906), refers to the w'indpipe. StanOy as the 
context shows, refers not so much to the breast in the narrower 
sense of the mammary gland, teat (so Whitney, p. 568), as in 
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the wider sense of brt»ast-piece, rib-]>ieco : it is synoii\inous 
with pdrivift pdrivaka ol* Charaka and Susnita, and denotes the 
ribs. Tilt* two terms Hkamf/ta and prnfi liave alrividy been 
explained; see Seetions ^ and o {tttift*, p]>. 1, 'i). Tlie term 
kap/wda has b(s»n misunderstood altojjelher. Whitmy ( |). 3(JS) 
and Ludwig translate it with ‘ eollarbone * ; and tiritfitli and 
3Iuir pive it the meaning ‘elbou,* wliieli is as^iirned to it 
by the St. Petersbur^r Dietionary and the Hn'tionarv ol' 
Sir ^r. Ollier- Williams N<*itluT *>1 thes«‘ nn'.mii'^jfs suits 
tlie eonlext. Tlu u])per portion <»!* the trunk eoinjiriMW tin* 
followinj^ bones: ( 1 ) tin* ribs, (2) the simniin, i-)) the th.oraeie 
vertebr.e, y\‘) llii‘ elavieles, (3) the si.ipuhe. 'riie^* li\e items 
are ennmerat(‘d in \ei’s«'^ I and o: .sftfimn aie the two rih- 
jiieees, uvuh is th<‘ sl(*rniiin, prshk aw tin* ^ ei*t(»l»ra“, tuh^tni 
are the two elavieh's (sre the dt'linition ei‘ nfjtsff umhT 
No. VIJI, ]i. DVjt), t Vt. ItMMj). II< nee the only ti‘rm thet 
remains to si{;nil‘> the two srapnia* is htplindfin. Imh* hakn, 
of eonrsi‘, si'^nilies tin* two arms: ainl shamfhdn and ;////*/?//, 
both of whiehjire in the jdiiral number, eaiinot d<*not( the 
two seapuhe, but signify the baek and tin* fnml of tin neek, 
t)r the eervieal vertebra' and theeer\ieal eartdanes rt'sprciiMUv 
(as alrea<ly explained under N<»s. I-Vll, ]»p. !1I(» lib's. 

Oet. llMMl'l. 

In the sixth and seventh verses ilie se\e]i i»riliees are 
considered from tuo points of \iew. T)h*\ an* jirim.iriU 
openiiifi^s in the bony struetiire of the skull ; but, as sueli, 
they also i'unethiiiate as orj^aiis of seusi* and spreeh I'lie 
second half of the se\enth verse i" rtitlu*!* ob-scure. It ]»robabl\ 
refers to the ereatinj» deva : the deAas pc*rvade the three* 
worlds, they dKvdl iji tlie seas, but who aim»ni» lliem is it that 
desififiied th<* ’wondrous orf^aiis of sense and spen-h ^ t)r, it 
mi«;ht also rider toman: thouj;h In* wander, for enliuhteiimeiit, 
throuf^h the worlds (sky, earth, and nether world) and tlu* 
tH*a, yet liow can he understand tin* working of those or;'ansy 

The ei^Jitli voi’so refers to the sknil, and enumerates its 
bones in a^n»einent with the svstein of t’haraka rather than 
with that of Susnita. Tin* foriiu*!* as* uim*s the exiM^’iiee 
(it a eeiitral facial bone, below' whieb i" a eomplieated 
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structure of jawbones, and above which arc the cranial bones.^ 
The criinium is denoted by kapCila^ and the structure of 
jawbones by hanvoh citya. In the sysU'in of (.haraka the 
central facial bone is denoted by mHikCi-gondahMa-lnlCU^ 
asthi, that is, the bone which comprises the bones of the 
nose, the cheeks, and the l)row. In Ihe Atharvic system 
the central facial bone is enuiiHTated in two portions : Inlata^ 
brow, which forms the u])per, anil kakatHm^ nose and cheek 
(nasal and malar b<ines), which forms tlie lower portion. 

( 11 ) Bhaihnati. 

In addition to the hyniii discussiHl in tlie preceding Section, 
the Atharvic systiMii of the skeleton is found very briefly slated 
in a single verse. This is Atharva Veda, ix, 8, verso 21, w liich, 
in the edition of Itoth and Whitney, runs as follows 

XL. Padabhytlrh tc jdntibhydm hoyihhydm pari bhafiimtatb | 
anuhud = ar^anlr r uHnihnbh yah tir^no royam i nnlnasam 1 1 

In the Paippalilda Recension, how(‘ver, the viTse has a 
much fuller form. As stated in Pi'ofessor Laimuiif s edition 
of Whitney’s I'ramlatioH (p. 551), it runs as follows: — 

PadO-bhyCim te yid 2 )h(ibhyCini jahyhubhydm ^ jdymhhyumzurubhydm 
ironibhyCuh pari bhamsaaah | nnukyud^armrurzmniMbhyah 
grlvdbhyas = skandhrbhyas = sirmo royam = anmas^nn 1 1 

This may be translated thus : — 

Forth from thy two foot, two miklc*honcs, two leg:-honcH, 
two kneecaps, two thigh-bones, two hip-bones, from the 
pubic hone, the spine, [the piercing pairs, <rom the neck- 
bones], the corvjcal cartilages (windpipe), the cervical 
vertebra} (nape), the ^kull, the disease 1 have caused to 
disappear. 

The list of bones is complete, and observes the regpilar 
order but for, on the one hand, the omission of the breast- 
bone, the collarbones, and the shoulder-blades, and, on the 


1 For details, see my monograph on the Osteology of the Ancient Indians. 
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other, the duplication of the neck-bones. In their proper 
order, the omitted bones slK)uld Iw) einimeraled Iwtween tlic 
spine and tlio neck. It is jweisely here that we find the 
two terms arHoni and umiha (endos(*d in angular brackets 
in the translation), to lM>th of which there are obje<‘tions : 
ar^nnl (piercin|> pains), as Professor Tiainniin |Hants out, 
“ spoils the metro” ; it is also reduiulant by tlu' side of roga 
(disease). Umiha, likewise^ is nMlundaiit h\ \]u side of 
simudha ; for both (in the jdural) im^an the same thin*?, 
cervical vertobruD (see anfv^ Sections .‘i and 4, pp. 1, J). It 
w^ould appear, therefore, that neither of Ilu‘ two re<*(‘nsions is 
quite c;orrc(jt. 

With regard to the Utih hhtn'nsaH^ tlie ditdionaries 
(St. Petersburg and Monier- Williams) say that it denotes 
“a particular part of the intestines (^r abdomen.” Whitney 
translates it with ‘buttock’ or ‘fundament.* Tt> this there 
are several objections; (1) the contt'xt requires the name of 
a bone, not of a vessel or a muscle ; (2) tlie Avord is used always 
in the singular number, Avbile a AVord meaning ‘butt<M*ks’ 
would 1)0 in the dual; QV) the translation ‘tin* two hips 
and buttock ' would indicate pruetieully the same rc‘gion 
of the body, while the cc»ntext obviously enumerates distinct 
regions. The word hhamnaH is of v<ut rare weuri'eiiee, hut 
whenever it occurs it points t(» a bone in the private parts; 
and in my opinion there can \h) no (kuiht that it denotes 
what the ostcological summaries of Charaka and Susruta call 
bhagdsthi or bhagf^, i.e. the pubic bone (rather the pubic arch, 
made by the ossa pubis). Regarding it Charaka says, cAy/w* 
bhag~a>tthi, i.e. tlmre is a single pubic hone: henc<; the 
singular 

Two other examples of the occurrence of the word hhatmaa 
are the following. Atharva Veda, ii, 35, verse 6, says : 

XLI. Yalcnmam himadyam sronihhyam \hhruadam^'] hhitmsiuo 
vi vrh&ini ie | 

That is, The tabes of the hypogastric, or pubic, region from 
the two hips as well as from the pubic part, I eject 
for thee. 

^ Bkawdam is a gloss to eiplain hhamuMO, 

J.R.A.6. 1907. 


2 
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Like bhagttf so bhamms comes to mean, in a narrower sense, 
the female external organs of generation (vulva). Thus, in 
a charm for the protection of a pregnant woman, we read 
in the Atharva Veda, viii, 6, verse 5 : 

XLII. Ardyan-asyd munhlbhydih hhamsMo ^pa hanmani | 

That is, The evil spirits from the two labia of hers, from her 
vulval cleft, we smite away. 

With regard to verse !No. XL, the reading of which is 
imperfectly transmitted, T would venture to suggest that 
for bhariuasahy pubic bone, mkmHuhy breast-bone, may have 
to be read. In that case, instead of the two words armmh 
and mnihdhhyah^ two terms denoting the collarbones and 
shoulder-blades (say, or such like) 

would come in. Vaksm would come in its proper place. 
Bhaga is, by Susruta, included among the five bones of the 
pelvic girdle (iron/, Jiv. ed., p. 331). Bhamas, therefore, 
might be omitted, as Ixjiiig included in ironibhydm. 


JErratum: On p. 938 (Oct. 1906), 1. 12, for “peak of the 
shoulder ” read “ nape of the neck.’’ 



Id 
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AH ITHIDEHTIFIED MS. BT IBH AL-JABZI, 

IN THK LIBRARY OF THF. KKITISH Mt'SKl’M, 

Al>l). 7,320. 

By II. F. AMKDKOZ. 

[Conihntf'd f'lutn the Jotn'uaJ^ Jitf/0^ //. V.V';,) 

• Saffah. 

(fol. 91/y) According? to a tradition, tlie Proplirt Imd foretold 
to ‘Abbils that the KlialifaU' would j;o to liis j)ostority (7'sd). 
iii, 23-4) ; other traditions follow on the names to be borne* 
by them. Ibriihim the Iiniiin died in prison, having si'ttKd 
the succession, and ordered the ineiiilx'rs of liis house to 
go to Enfa, where Saffah was proclaimed, ib. 27-8. liis birth 
(in 105 A.H.) and parentage are slated, ib. 88, and Fragin, 
214; and (fol. 92^/) that, he W’as younger tlian Jii.s brother 
al- Mansur ; and that his laqabs were Saffah, Murtada, and 
Qaim, the origin qf the tirst being explained. He stiginatiscid 
a denunciation sent under the litlo of ‘good udvi.*<%’ as 
repulsive alike to Allah and to himself.* For llie Prophet’s 
Biirda he paid 4, (WO dinars,* and he transinitt' d one single 

U h Uj liJl 

® The Sibt ihn al-Jauzi save on this in Ihf “Mir’ut nl-Zaman,** op. cit., 
f. 2486, that the * Burda* aiii the Staff destjondwl ti> Mufitadir. wh*) bore them 
in the fijjht with Munia in 320 a.h., when thev were taken le his slaver the 
Burda ia mentioned as so taken by *Anb, 179, 1. 16), and he adtLs 

U 
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tradition. His vizier is called here Abu-1- Jahm ‘Atiyya b. 
Habib (cf. Tab. 88, 1. 12, and Mas. vi, 165), and on this 
Sillies statement is' quoted, that the first Abbasid vizier was 
Ibn fallal (Ibn Khali., 81. Eng. i, 467, and cf. Akhbiir 
al-Tiwal, 368), and his successor, Khalid b. Barmak (In 
Fragpm. 208, Abu-1- Jahm is said not to have borne the 
title of vizier.) Saffah’s address from the pulpit, and that 
of his uncle Da'ud, is given less fully than Tab. 29-33. 

(fol. 926) Al-KhallSl is now described as in charge of the 
government as vizier, and as the first bearer of the title. 
He was addressed by Abu Muslim as ‘ WazTr of the Prophet’s 
followers ’ (A1 Muhammad), Abn Muslim describing himself 
as their ‘ Amir.’ 

Next conies a story wliich is given In Suyiiti, ib. 264, but 
more fully and intelligibly hero. See the text below.^ Certain 


‘ Jliij JUll Jjbl 

Uli . bli : JUi 

JUi A4-U.3 UlJ 

• 11 1 *i^Jb ! aHI J btJ 

jij JXl ; JUi . : U'Jii aIaI uXJ j aALI 

. s-y\ ^J^\p 

( J\i) . ^ lij aW di^ Liift- Uk^l 

( JLS) Ajlfi \;^ uXJ J ^ 

^ h jJL JJU 
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members of the Abbasid family drew SafEah’s attention to 
bis treasure, which ‘Abd Allah, the son of Hasan Muthanna 
and great-grandson of ^Ali, said he had heard amounted to 
a million dirhams, but had not actually seen. SafEah said 
he would give it him so as to ensure his seeing it (cf . Fragm. 
214), and allowed him to retire to Medina, sending by him 
money for distribution among the Hashimites there. They 
received it with gratitude, and were mocked at by ^Abd 
Allah as grateful for getting a part of what was their .due. 
Being told of this, they urged Saffah to punish him, but 
ho replied that harshness only served to alienate j^eople 
and M’as repugnant to true piety. This same ‘Abd Allah 
also attended, with a Qur'an, and claimed the falnily^s rights 
under its provisions. It was feared that Sall'ah w<uild either 
yield, which was improper in a man of Ins position, or would 
bo at a loss for a reply. Bui Saffiih showed neither anger 
nor annoyance, and told ‘Abd Allah that his tnicestor ‘Ali, 
who in virtue and justice was his superior, had, as Caliph, 
set a precedent in the case of his (‘Abd Alluli's) superiors, 
llasuii and Ilusaiii. If lie gave bim a similar sum, it would 
bo his duo; if more, he was not gc^tting mm*h return for 
his generosity. ‘Abd Allah attempt«'d no rejily. 

That ‘Abd Allah was already hostile is p»’o* able. Tie had 
been disposc’cl to entertain the offers made to llic* Alides on 
the death of the Imam Ibrahim (sec Mas. vi,^ 93-0, and 
Fragm. 19()-7), and later he and his sems revolted against 
Mansur and j)erifflied. 

Next letters are quoted from Saffiih to his uncles Ziyiid b. 
‘Ubaid Allah at Medina, and Dii’ud at Jleccu, urging them 
to be careful m fheistgovernineiit. 


ij Ui (Jli) . ^ 

Cf. Mir‘at al-Zaman, op. cit., 260a. 
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(fol. 936) An excellent sermon from Saffilh drew from the 
poet al-Sayyid al-Himyari the lines given Agh. vii, 7, and 
so procured Sulaiman b. Habib b. al-Muhallab the govemor- 
diip of Ahwaz. The poet, by conveying the patent to him 
in person with further lines, reaped a substantial reward. 

The obituary notice of SafPah (fol. 101^») includes only the 
story of his disclaiming the vanity shown by his predecessor 
Sulaiman, already mentioned; and the doubt as to his exact 
age. At this point comes the gup of 20 years in the MS. 

Mansur. 

(fol. 976) His successor, MansHr, was bom of a Berber 
mother, named Sallama, in 95 a.h., and according to Suli on 
the day Ilajjaj died. His mother’s dream prior to his birth, 
Mas. vi, 157-8, is reported liere by his freedman Taiffir. 
His personal appearance is described and liis position as 
regards his wife Umm Miisu, ’I'ab. 423. Then follows his 
vision of receiving the Standard from the Prophet’s own 
hand, as Fragin. 216, and Suyiiti (transl. 265), the story 
hero being reported by his great-nephew Milstt b. Muhammad 
b. Ibrahim al-Imam us liavnig l)een told by Mansur wdth 
much solemnity as worthy of being inscribed on golden 
tablets and suspended on their children’s necks. On fol. 986 
is given his sermon and its interruption, nearly as Ibn al- 
A&Ir, vi, 18 ; the allotment of his time. Tab. 402 ; and his 
adoption of ]^ai^ for cooling purposes, ib^ 418. 

(fol. 99«) A complaint against a governor was returned by 
the Caliph endorsed : Either rid me of this complaint, or 
I will rid the complainant of you ’’ ; and tte wi;pte to another : 
“ Many complain of you ,and few praise you : redress the 
balance, or you go.” ^ Suli is quoted for the succession of 

An answer similar to the latter is attributed also 

to Ja*fBr the Barmecide (Tbn IQiall. i, 131, 1. 1 ; SI. Eng. i, 302). Both are 
ascribed to Manfur by al*Tha*alibi in the ** Ijiiz wa-l-l*jaz,*’ ed. Const., 1301, 
p. 19. 
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his viziers: first, al-Khallal, then al-Muriyuni (d. 154 a.ii., 
Tab. iii, 372). and then al-Rabl* b. Tiinus; cf. Fragm. 2(>8. 
Then comes the story how Maiisilr forced a poet to surrender 
four-fifths of the sum he had been given by Muhdi, Tab. 
406-8, and (fol. lOO/i) how a poet procured from him a 
gift of his apparel, his own l)eiiig worn out. ITis sole 
extravagance, says al-IIoitham b. ‘Ali (PMdi) was in per- 
fumes, of which he bought a large supply yearly. He was 
averse to gaiety, Tab. 392, but Siilim al-Abrash siiyH that he 
was naturally kind, though ho did not appear to be so, his 
severity being assumed with his clothes. Some stiyiugs of 
his follow (which appear in Suyfiti's life of him, traiisl. 270, 
as addressed to his son Mahdi) ; his advice to him to cultivate 
the society of the learned, Tab. 404, and the story of his one 
unfulfilled earthly wish, Sujmti, 273. 

Other maxims of his follow' (fol. lO0/->). See the text 
below.' He declared tlu^ four inllars of a state to be, 
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a blameless Qadi ; a head of the police to protect the weak 
against the strong ; a head of the land-tax whose zeal 
stopped short of oppression, which was superfluous; and, 
after a pause, he added' the fourth, a Sahib Band* to report 
on the foregoing. He instructed his governor at Medina, 
when selling the artisans* work there, not to give preference 
to the highest bidders, who would probably prove people 
of no substance, whom it "woidd be unadvisable to put 
pressure on in case they failed to pay, and so the price might 
be lost: better sell at a lower price to persons who would 
carry oitt their bargain faithfully. He used to quote a 
saying of the Arabs: “Nakedness, though hard to bear, is 
better than apparel without honour/* Three things, he said, 
kings could not endure : divulging their secrets ; interfering 
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with their harim ; and reflections on theii* rule (cf. Suyuti, 
275). A secret was a part of yourself; beware, therefore, 
whom you made master of it. lie who did as he was done 
by was, in fact, rewarded ; he who did inon\ jr^iinod thunks ; 
and one who kiiow’ingly actc'd solcdy foi* his own Ix'iietit 
should not deem people wanting in gratitude, mu* sliould 
you expect at other hands what you have done for your 
ow'u advantage und for the safeguard of your own dignity. 
One who asks a favour of you thenhy ])uts himself sonn^whal 
below you: this superiority sliould jin^viuit your refusing 
him, — all maxims of exeelleiit morality which, translatcnl 
into practice, w'ould relegate their jK)ssi‘SM>rs to a minority 
in any age or (dime. Wlu'ther liny w'*^r( or were not 
practised by IVlunsfir is perhaps indieatc^d by tin next and 
eoiicludiiig anecdote of him, viz., that, according to the 
personal exporieiHa* of Dit^id b. Su‘air, the pritn* of a rain 
in his reign was one dirham, and of a. lamb, l(»ur dani(]. 

The HH'ord of the events of Mansur's reign is wanting, 
owing to tin' gap in the MS. after fol. ItU, with lh(' (‘xeejition 
(fol. lO'Jr/) that in 158 a. it. he oeeui)i('d tlie newly erected 
Khuld Palace (T ab. iii, Wd), so calh'd aftcT the ganh'ii of 
that name, and that he built it so as to (Uijoy a view' of the 
riv(*r. No trace of it, says the historian, then rcanaiin'd. 
Then follow’s an account of how tlic governor of ]\I('ceu 
reh'ascd (;ertain j>risoners there in defiaina’ of Maiisiir's 
ordc'r, and tints saved their lives, Mansur dying on his way 
to Jilecca, Tub. Jf80-7. 

(fol. 103rfJ His st'aled injunccions to his successor, and 
his last words to bhn, an* given as Tab. Id'l-ti. 

The obituary i.tiiice of him ifol. lt)0/>) mentions his 
.doctor’s difficulty ‘ab(uit his dmt, und tin? doubt as to the 
cause of his death, Tab. 388. And 'J aifilr, his freedinan, 
relates that his final pilgrimage w'as occasioned by an 
alarming and thrice repeated dream :»l)out a lion, which 
he held to presage his death, for which In* accordingly began 
to prepare. On his way to Mecca, when quitting his lodging 
at Kufa, he called for a coal from the kitchen, with which 
he inscribed certain lines on the wall. Then follows the 
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story how, on his journey, he saw two other lines on a wall, 
after which he died at Bir Ma^nifin, Fragm. 288. These 
two stories, though somewhat similar, may each have an 
independent basis of fact. The accretion to the latter of 
the marvellous appears in Mas. \i, 220-1. 

Mahdi. 

(fol. 103&) The tradition of the Proidict having foretold 
him by name is repeated, Suyiiti, 265. Mansilr having 
proposed to name another son of his, Siilih, to succeed Mahdi, 
the latter begged liis hither not to compel him to disregard 
the tie of kindred ; rather let Salih precede him, so that 
if he livofl to reign lie might be followed by his own son. 
Suli reports that, although Mahdi was grateful to al-RabU b. 
Yunus (Mansur’s vizier) for securing his acknowledgment 
as Caliph, yet he made him his chamberlain and chose as 
vizier his favourite, who is here called Abu ^Ubaida Mu^awia 
b. ‘AM Allah (in Tab., Abu ‘Ubaid Allah b. ‘Ubaid Allah). 
His successors wore Ya‘qrib b. DiVud and al-Faid b. Salih 
(b. Sahl, Fragm. 281, and Ibn Abi Salih, Fakhri, 255). That 
the chamberlain and the vizier were rivals appears from 
Tab, 487-90 and 246- 50. Mahdi’s address on his father’s 
death and Abu Dulama’s lines, Siiyuti, 279. 

(fol. 104^/) Ibn al-Khayyat’s verses in praise of Mahdi 
and his rewaixl, Agh. xviii, 94; but the poet is here said 
to have given away the entire sum of dirhams, and that 
when Mahdi heard of his generosity he substituted dinars. 
Mahdi’s maxim as to the advantage of repeated acts of 
generosity, Ibn al-Athlr, vi, 58. 

A reputed shoe of the Prophet, Mahdi accepted reverently 
and paid for handsomely, well knowing that the Prophet 
had never even seen it, but unwilling to be charged with 
having rejected it : for, said he, the story would thus obtain 
general credit by reason of the popular habit of siding with 
the weak against the strong ; bettei* buy the owner’s silence 
and pretend to believe him.' 

* Damascus also possessed in the fifth century a she.) wliich had belonged to 
the Trophet: see J.ll.A.S. 1905, p. 476 n. 
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A grandson of Ja'far b. Sulairaiin the Hnshimito relates 
how Mahdi, whilst out hunting, gave iin Arab, in return for 
hospitality and much needed refreshment, a warrant, written 
with a burnt log and scaled with chiy, for half a million 
dirhams in mistake for five hundred. When presented and 
referred to him for verification he had it paid in full. The 
spot where this occurred, a stopping- place for llie pilgrims 
from al-Anbiir, became known as “the (Jaliph’s Strait** 
(Madiq). (fol. 105^/) An Arab, holding his liorse whilst ho 
dismounted, meditated stealing it, but Malidi saw him, and 
on the escort arriving liad him stopped. He asked to be let 
go, and said he would go ransom for the liorst?. Told in 
whose presence he stood, he amended his otter by saying that 
if Gabriel and Michael would go ransom for the horsi*, ho 
would do the same for them. He thereby drew laughter 
from the Caliph, together with 10,000 dirhams. Ibii ‘Arafa 
relates that on Mahdi going unexpeijk'dly to see the palace 
of ‘Isabadh (Tab. ol7) it was hastily cleared of peoj)Io, but two 
men remained unobserved by the giianls. Aluhdi asked one 
of them wlio he was and liis business. lie liositab'd and was 
summarily exi)elled, whilst Mahdi sent after liim to ascertain 
liis occupation, saying he 8UsjK*cted him to be a weaver. 
Soon ho met the otlicr, who aiis\yered quitu unconcernedly 
that he was a man of position and Ijid come tt» si'c thi* jiulaco 
and to congratulate the Caliph on its eom])lcljou. Asked 
w'hat he wanted, he said that he had be(*n rt fused a wife 
on the ground ot want of moans, and on being given o(),0(l0 
dirhams by the Caliph he thankecl him in el(M|ueut tenns. 
Mahdi bad him ejiquired about also, saying he tliought him 
to be a secre^ai^. ilotli the surmises ])ro\od to bo correct. 

, Next comes (fol. 1056), on the authority of ‘Amr b. Abi 
‘Amr al-A‘jami (Naw. 481), the story of the woman’s 
addressing Mahdi as male heir (‘Asabu; of the Prophet, 
Suyiiti, 281, on the authority of Suli; and the story of the 
Arab's interrupting the prayer, ib. 284, on the same 
authority, whereas here on that of Abu ‘Ubaida; and then 
the story how Mahdi gradually disclosed his idt iitity to an 
Arab with a rise in rank at each successive draught of 
Nabidh, Mas. vi, 229-2**31. 
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(fol. 106fl) •Fbaid Allah b. Farqad says that on the 
happening of a hurricane Mahdi prostrated himself in the 
dust until it was over, praying that its cause might not be his 
demerits, cf. Tab. 530-1. Told that his releasing prisoners 
was a reflection on his futber, Mabdi said that their imprison- 
ment was for a crime, and that be forgave it. Sow ho dealt 
with a pretended prophet. Tab. 533, and (fol. 1066) how the 
perusal of (iur. xlvii, 24, caused him to set free the 
Alidc Musa al-Ka/im on his .promise not to rebel against 
him. Tab. 633. 


164 A.H. 

(fol. 1096) Mahdi occupies the newly erected i)alace of 
^Isabiidh ('Fab. 517, m6 166 a.ii.), tlie event being celebrated 
by a distribution of money among the descendants of 
Muhiijirun and Ansiir, and by poetry from Marwiin b. Abi 
Hafsa. 

165 A.H. 

(fol. 1106) Ilarun al-llashid marries Zubaida, *and snow 
falls in llagiidud two cubits in depth.^ 

169 A.H. 

(fol. 1146) Mahdi’s death is said to have been foretold him 
in a dream (on which sec Tab. 535- and Mas. vi, 258-9), and 
to have been caused by his accidentally ejfting a poisoned 
pear intended for one ot his harira. Tab. 534. 

Nothing more is said of this Caliph, i^id the foregoing 
picture of liim resembles that in Mas udi, the ihadequacy of 
which is dejdored by the translator, vol. vi, pref. ii. But 
one anecdote is given here of a more illuminating character ; 
it is contained in the obituary notice, m6 173 a.h., of his 
wife Khaizuran, whom he enfranchised and married in 


' In recordiofr in the aI-*ITqud a snowfall in 616 a.h., Ibn al-Jauzi 

mentions that this liod happened under itashid, Mufi*, Qadir, and Qa’im, 
but that in that instance it had loin without melting for tho unparalleled space 
•of fifteen days. 
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169 A.H., Tab. 466. Oalipbs, like heroes, require for their 
adequate presentment a perspective deeper than is afforded 
by their domestic circle. On fol. VZOa Waqidi says that 
whilst engaged once with Mahdi on some tnulitions, the 
Caliph rose, and telling him to await his return withdrew 
into the harfm. He emerged therefrom, changed in 
appearance, and excessively angry. W{7(jidi noticed his dis- 
composure, which the Caliph admitted. He had paid a visit, 
he said, to Khaiziiriin, who had met him with outstretched 
hands, torn his clothes, cand descril)cd him as n (tashshash, 
i.e. a beggar who lived on scraps, and as of no use to her at 
all — to lit*r, whom he had hf night from a iikto sLive-dealer, 
and whose two sons he liad named as his successors — that 
she should call him by this name ! Wiiqidi quoU^ to him 
a tradition how the Prophet — presc;ient, may be, of posterity’s 
estimate of his character — had described women us victors 
over the brave and vanquished by the vile,^ and lie added 
other apposite sayings until the Caliph recovered his com- 
posure and sent Wiiqidi away with a gift of 1,000 dinars. 
The conversation had been ovcrheuid by Khuizuriin, who, 
conscious it must he supijoscd of but one edge to the Proi)het’s 
dictum on her sex, sent him an cc[uul sum minus ten dinars, 
so as to preserve her attitude towards Mahdi. His attitude 
towards her we have seen. Against ht^esy he could be firm 
enough, but dogmatic intolerance can at no period have taken 
high rank among Adrtues on the score of difficulty of attiiiii- 
ment. At his^sons, again, Mahdi could strike, through 
their favourites; witness his treatment of IbriihTm al-Mausili 
(Agh. V, 5), and the story of ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abd al-Malik 
al-]^uza‘i with’Hiidi (Tak iii, 58?j, and Ibn al-Athir, vi, 70). 
But at Khaizuran he could only grumble. 

Hadi. 

(fol. 113a) His nickname given him by Mahdi^ Tab. 688^ 
and his children, ib. 580 ; how he dealt with an insulter 
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of the Quraish, Suyuti, 290 (here on the authority of 
Muttolib b. ^A’isha al-Muzani) ; how he exempted a man 
from making excuses to him, and rewarded a panegyric 
by Marwiin b. Abi Hafsa,’ ib. 287-8, the latter also, Agh. ix, 
40-1 ; (fol. 11 3ft) how, warned by the example of Sulaiman 
h, ‘Abd al- Malik, he refrained from punishing an intruder 
on his harim, Tab. 581 ; how, on the advice of a counsellor, 
he gave up a visit to his motber in order to sit and hear 
•complaints, ib. 582-3; (foL 114ft) his pursuit of heresy, 
ib. 548-9 ; and the awful vengeance wreaked by a black 
:slave on his master’s children. Mas. vi, 264. 

170 A.ii. 

Hadi dies. The notice of him (fol. 118^/) quotes Tabari for 
iihe cause of his death being cither an ulcer or the vengeance 
of his mother Khaizuran at his treatment of her, ib. 569-71, 
abridged, and for his jealousy of his brother by reason of 
Mahdi having dreamt that Ilarun's branch blossomed into 
copious foliage as compared W’ith his branch, ib. 576-7. 
Snii says that a lump as big as a nut appeared" in his back ; 
that it was lanced, but that in thr(*e days he died. And that 
whilst he still breathed Khaizuran came and removed his 
signet ring, saying that his brother Hilriin was worthier to 
rule, and that Hadi, unable to resist, saw her action. 

RashTd. 

. His birth, etc.. Tab. 699, and his appearance, ib. 739, 
^SGli saying that he had an obliquity, not rgadily detected, in 
one of his eyes. He was fond of traditions &nd imparted 
them, especially from his ancestors, (fol. 115fl) His wives and 
children are specified, ib. 757-8, and his accession described, 
ib. 699-600, when three generations of uncles did homage 
to him. Power was wealded by his mother, Khaizuran. 
through the vizier Tahya b. Khalid; Suli relates how’ 
Yahya told Hurun that it was beneath him to mention so 
paltry a sum as 500 dirhams, Ibn Khali, mb Yahya, SI. 
Eng. iv, 111 ; the ring Rashid had thrown into the river 
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rather than surrender to Htldi is recovered by divers, Ibn al- 
Athir, vi, 74; (fol. 115A) Hadi’s sou Ja'far is forced to 
declare publicly his renunciation of his right to succeed and 
to acknowledge IlasMd, ib. 602-3. In the list of emiicnt 
persons who, according to Jslhiz, frenuenled his court 
iSuyuti, 294), is included the Qsl'id Mu'allii, governor of 
various provinces, whose uaine attached itself to the Nahr 
Mu^allii at Baghdad (see Lc Stninge, “ Haglidiid during the 
Abbasid Caliphate,” p. 228). Rashid’s love of leaniijig and 
keen intelligence is testified to by Asma'i, who illustrates it 
by two stories of him, one on the ust' the unusual word 
* Alaqa ’ in the sense of ^ to attach,’ which is given in Suyuti, 
293 ; the other, that when Asiua'i said that absenf from 
Rashid he had passed “a night like Nabiglia’s,” i.e. an 
uncomfortable night, Rashid at oiicc uinh'rstood his drift 
and ejuoted the verso in question.^ 

(fol. lllW) Rasliid’s emendation in al-*Umaiii’s lines (»n 
a horse’s cars, Suyilti, 300 (where the poet’s name is given 
“ an-Nu*mdin,” but al-‘l7mani is inontioiKMl as addressing 
linos to Ra^id in Mas. vi, 322) ; liis rt'spccl for learned 
men, illustrtited by a story by Abu 3ru‘M\via (Muhammad 
b. Hilzim al-Darir, d. 195, Huff, vi, 13) of his pairing 
^'ater on their hands at a banquet in j)ers(»n, Fakhri, ed. 
Der., 265. Abu Mu^awiu also says tliut on his qiading 
a saying of the Prophet that he would gladly die fighting 
for Allah, be again born, and again s<j dit*, liash'id we])t and 
declared his intf^ntion of fighting, but that he urged him 
rather to send troops and not hazard a life so valuable 
to Islam. And \^en questioned by Rasbid as to his right 
to the Calipliatej q^id given full libiu-ty of r ply, he told 
him that whatever might l)e the claims of tribe or family 
th(* real right lay with ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, and llasbid said 
that he ivould never suffer ‘Ali’s ciaim to be questioned. 
He hated and checked unfounded adulation, and n^scnled 


^ ItoAcurain L. Cheikho’s “Christian Arabic; PoetN” Jh‘y-.outh, 1890, w»l. i, 
p. 690, 1. 1 : see also Hariri, ed. de Sacy, 182‘2, Coiiiiu. p. ‘JM6, wher* this 
anecdote is cited. For its explanation, and for the ic-ifrcnfcs, 1 am indebtiMl to 
Professor D. S. Margoliouth. 
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a governor’s boast that his (the governor’s) rule had thrown 
into the shade that of the two 'Omars, Tab. 749-50. 

(fol. 1166) His repeated pilgrimages and campaigns, and 
lines thereon by Da’ud b. RazTn, Tab. 605, and Suyfiti, 302, 
with variants, and also poetry by Abu Mu'alla al-Labi. To 
one who complained of the snow they had to endure on 
a campaign, whilst the people, were in security, he replied 
that both flock and shepherd wore playing their allotted 
parts. His piety and almsgiving are mentioned, Tab. 740-3, 
some only of the lines btung given, and three couplets by 
Rashid himself lire added. The narrative (fol. 117«) then 
resumes as in Tab. 743-4. 

(fol. 1176) Rashid’s appreciation of the exhortations of 
pious men, such as al-Fuduil b. ‘lyiid, Ibn al-Sammak, and 
al-‘Umari, appears also in Taliari and Suyiip, but in the one 
instance here given he 1 * 0 versed the respective attitudes. 
For, on being once admonished by a man from al-Ruha to 
fear Allah, he rccpiested his opinion in private audience as 
to which was the worse of himself or I’haraoh, or the better 
of his admonishcr or Moses, and pointed out that by the 
Qur’an (xx, 46) Moses and Aaron w’ere directed to speak 
mildly U» Pharaoh, whereas his admonition had been of the 
roughest. The man admitted and asked forgiveness for his 
fault, and refused an offer of money. 

An early and important event in the reign was the death, 
in 173 A.H. (fol. 1196), of Rashid’s motlier, Khaizuran.^ Her 
influence continued unabated to her death, but did not 
survive her a day, as is shown (fol. 1206) by Rashid giving 
office to al-Fa(U b. al-Rabl' before he had quitted her grave, 
Tab. 608-9. Sfili relates that Ehaizuran, on imeiving from 
Muhammad b. Sulaiman, governor of Basra (whose death 

^ In connection with l^aizurun, mother to two Caliphs, Hodi and RaBhid, 
Ibn al-Jauzi in the ShudhQr al-*Uqiid notices the parallel case of the mother 
of Mfdik Shah’s two sons, Muhamm^ and Sinjar, who both reigned. She £ed 
in 515 A.H. On attaining fortune she caused her mother and sisters, from whom 
she had been separated forty years, to be conveyed to the court, where she 
xeoeived them soiroimded. by ladies undistingwhahle from hers^ to see if 
she were recognised. At the sound of her voice the mother sprang at her. 
And, adds Ihe historian, with a strange alacrity in sinking, she &en embraced 
Islam. 
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is said to have coincided with hers, Tab. 609), a gift of 
one hundred slaves each bearing a golden vase filled with 
musk, replied that if taken, as, on the one hand, the measure 
of her esteem for him, or, on the other, of his regard for 
her, the gift was, or ought to be, inadequate.^ 

The notice concludes with lines of poetry exchanged 
between herself and Mahdi at Mecca, on the authority of 
Ibn al-A'rabi (Muhammad b. Ziyad, Brockelmuim, i, 116), 

174 A.H. 

(fol. 121ft) Rapid’s pilgi'image, T^^b. 610. 

175 A.H. 

(fol. 122a) He declares Amin his successor, though well 
aware of Ma’miin's moral fitness and superiority, Suyuti, 319. 


17(5 A.H. 

According to Suli he now declared Ma’mun’s succession to 
Ainln, and deposited in the Ka'ba the jjatent which set forth 
their rights. This event is dated in 182 by Tab. 647 and 
Fragra. 301, and is repeated infra under that year. 

178 A.H. 

(fol. 124a) Tahya b. il^alid^s summit of power is stated. 
Tab. 631. 

(fol. 1266) RasKi^ captures al-Safsaf, Tab. (546.® 


* vi jJLs J J— ^ 

. iiji viij LSilai 

* The identity of Bim pla qq jg disciUBed by Mr. £. W. Brooks in the SngUMh 
Miatorieal Iteview, vol. xr, p. 746, n. 162. 


J.B.A.B. 1907. 


3 
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182 A.H. 

(fol. 1276) The declarMion of Ma’mun’s Bucccssion is dated 
in this year, as Tab. 647, and there follows a story, on the 
authority of al-Hasan (b. Muhammad) b. al-Sabbah al- 
Za'farani (d. 250, Ifaw. 207), how tlierc was some hesitation 
as to the proper mode of congratulating on this event without 
prejudice to the Caliph’s dignity, and that the difficulty was 
solved by al-^afi‘i, who, ‘ happening to be the first to bo 
called on to speak, expressed the wish that the two princes 
might neither fail nor succeed in attaining to sovereignty 
until their father’s rule hjid run its fullest length.^ And the 
story is repeated in the same words and on the same authority 
under 186 a.h. (fol. 1356). 


• 187 A.H. 

(fol. 138^) The fall of the llarmecidcs is related First, 
Bakhtishii^’s story of Yahya’s waning influence, as Tab. 
667-8; next (fol. 1386), Tabari is quoted for the story of 
Ja‘far and 'Abbasa, ib. 676-7 ; cf. Mas. vi, 388, Fragm. 307, 
and Badrun, 229-32 ; then Suli’s story of ‘IJlayya asking 
Bashid the cause of their fall, and his answ'er that if his shirt 
knew why he would tear it in pieces, Ibn Khali, i. 134, and 
SI. Eng. i, 310 (quoted froni Badrun, 235-6), and cf. Tab. 
682, 1. 11 ; * that they were suspected of heresy, cf. Tab. 668 
and 681 ; (fol. 139«) that Masrur heard Rashid declare at 
Mecca his design and how it was carried out, to the same 
effect as Tab. 678-9, Badrun, 232—4, and F^iakhri, ed. Der. 
289-90, with the addition that Ja'far’s last bequest is set 


' S . 

* The same simile was inTpked by a hero of fiction. In “ L* Avontuiibre ” 
of Emile Augier, Don Annibal, pressed by Fabrice’s questions, says : 

Suf^t. Si ma chemise 
SnYoit ce que je pensc, a dit un g6ncral, 

Je changerais de linge 

Fabrice. h part. 

II ne ferait pas mal.*' 
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out, and that when conducted within oorRhot of Rn^id, for 
greater certainty as to his doom, ho wur fottored with a 
donkey’s halter. Tlie dispoRal of his head and body on tlie 
bridges until burnt, Tab. 680 and 1)83 ; (fol. liiO/O the arrest 
and imprisonment of his father, Yahya, and of liis brother, 
al-Fadl, and their do]K'ndiints and the' seizure of their 
pro]M'rty (an exception being made in favour f»f Muhammad 
b, Khalid), ib. (>82; tlie exe<‘ution of Anas b. abi Sliaikh for 
reputed heresy, ib. 681, and Yahva’s wish that JtashTd's son 
might perish like his, ih. r>S;5. It was said by al-Kadl b. 
Marwiln, an official in the I)i\^an of Rashid's Landed Kstates 
(I)iyii‘), that he found da‘fai to have re<*ei\ed in the year he 
perished an estate of the \ahu‘ of 10,606 dinars and then, in 
a few months’ time, followKi an item of a lew oimts f(»r 
burning his corpse. Siili related tlial Jhisliid eurscvl those 
who luul set him agains" the Hariueeidc's, saying he had 
known neither rest nor joy sinee tlieir fall, and that he 
Would gi\e half his days and half his wealth to have sjured 
them. Lines on them follow l>y tlie po(‘t Racplshi, uiul 
Rashid’s a})provul of them, as Agh. xv, 06, and Tab. t>S7 
(ef. n. F), and linos address'd to Ja‘far’s hc'ad liy a MMiiuan 
riding u donkey, who then vanished like flu» wind. 


188 K,n, 

(fol. ]44r/) The defeat of Nieej)h(»rus, Tab. 701, i*' 
belcbrated by lines from the po<'t (Ahu) .d-ShTs, and llaslihl 
kade his last pilgrimage. At Kufa In* was nu't by the 
biialic Bahlfil, who imiKirttHl a tniditlon of tlu* Prophet to 
and refused l proffered stipend. And Fudail h. ‘lyad 
|H* 187, Xaw, and here fol. 1 12/d told liushTd that it 
kiR well his pilgrimages had been frequent, for he wfuild be 
last pilgrim Caliph. 


A.ll. 

(fol. 151&) Rashid, departing for Khn rasan, discloses to 
Imbbah al-Tabari his secret disorder, and that, surroundt'd as 
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lie was by spies set on by bis own children, he was weary of 
life, Tab. 730-1, but less fuU, and Suyuti, 297. (fol. 162fl) 
Masrur relates that he found him in tears at the lines of 
Abu-l-*At5hiya, Mas. vi, 869, with here one extra couplet. 
The obituary notice of Rashid (f. 154fl) contains the story of 
his telling his physician his dream of finding a grave at 
Tus, Tab. 735-6, and lines he wrote thereon, and how he 
inspected the grave dug for him, gave directions as to its 
dimensions, and then expired, as Tab. 737, but with more 
detail ; how he left over nine millions in the treasury, and 
land to the value of 136 millions, with other property ; the 
notice concluding witli the elegy on him by Abu Shis, as 
Suyuti, 306. 

(fol. 152i) Amin sueccods. llis birth and description, 
I’ab. 938 ; his accesHioii, ib. 704-6 ; and the lines of Abu 
Niiwas thereon, Suyuti, 306. (fol. 163flr) llis negligence 
and frivolous habits being noticed, drew from him the 
cool statement that it was not want of aptitude, but 
personal predilection that decided his course of life.^ llis 
record of disaster follows. In 194 a.h. (fol. 1646) he sought 
to displace Ma’mun on the advice of his vizier al-Fadl b. al- 
Rabi*, Tab. 776-7, and in opposition to that of Khuzaimn 
b. Khazim, ib. 809, and he destroyed Rashid's patent 
deposited at Mecca, ib. 780. In 196 a.h, (fol. 155rr) iii 3 
excluded Mu'mun's name from the coinage, ib. 795, and ijis 
governors were in turn ousted by Ma’mun from Qazwin and 
Damascus, ib. 830. In 196 a.h. (fol. 1576^ he attempted to 
expel Tahir b. al-Husain from Jlulwan, ib. 840, but after 
*Abd al-Malik b. Salih’s death in Syria huwas shut up in the 
round city, ib. 84i and 848. » , 

In 197 A.H. (fol. 1586) Baghdad was besieged, ib. 868-9 
and 871-2 ; and (fol. 1596) the story is told of the strangely 

^ JAUJ : 
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Talorons conduct of one of the Baghdad mob, and the lines 
thereon, ib. 885-7. 

In 198 A.H. (fol. 159a) came the end. Amin is dissuaded 
from escaping to JazTra, ib. 911-12 ; (fol. 1596) he is 
prevented by Tahir from surrendering to IFarthama, ib. 
916-18 ; and murdered, ib. 922-3. His hc^td is affixed to 
a spear on the city wall, Mas. vi, 482, and crowds came out 
from tho city to see h ; it is then conveyed to Mu’mun, 
ib. 924-6. 

(fol. 1606) Ma’milii auc(*eeds, uftcT depriving hj letter 
his brother al-Oitsim of his right of succession. II<* assumes 
the Kunya of Abu Jn‘hir as being of good omen, Suyfiti, 
e319. The story follows how in liis youth, uhen <*orreet<‘d 
by his tutor, Muhammad al YazTdi fwdiilst rt^sidiiig in the 
charge of Sa‘d [P Sa‘Td] al-Jauhari), he refraiiiiKl from 
making any complaint on the subj<'et to Ja‘far b. Yahya, 
who happened to then visit him, Suyfiti, 328.^ 

(fol. 161a) llasjiTd once remarked to Abu Mii‘awiu al-I)arir, 
and to Ilushaiiii (b. Baalur, d. 1S3 a.h., Naw. tl07), that 
certjtiii utterances of liis son Mu’mfin bud reached him 
which he was in doubt W'lu^ther to attribute to the suggestions 
of tho^*' in whose charge* he was, or to liis own iiutural 
disposition, and he sent them to find out. In reply to fht'ir 
questions Ma’infin said that the learning he pr(‘fern*d Mas 
that really genuine in source and best auflienlieyted. liis 
visitors told him they hud come to teac h, but had remained 
to leum, and ftashld, hearing of his answer, exclaimed 


^ Tint* Ja‘tdr liiust h v #be<n tho Biiiincddf but in u nub* to Sujuti 

he iH Kbntitnd ii'* .i tn<iiniii.iiian, uhoM* bulb jfioii .is than 
time And Ma'niun’s lejily to his tutor seems difli leut lieie , it luus . 

\jjb ^1!?' CL-wi \j\ Ij 

^ ^ 

luU iZJAe Ijol .ly ll. (.LCUj oil til^l 
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that much might be expected from such a beginning;^ and 
he made over a hundred slaves to him. 

Blamed once by Zubaida for extolling Ma’mun above her 
own son Amin, Ea^Id sent eunuchs to enquire privately of 
each of them what he might expect from him if he became 
Caliph. Amin promised land and tenements and power," 
whereas Ma’mun threw the inkpot* at his envoy for daring 
to ask what he would do on the termination of a life for the 
continuance of which they should all pray. On being told 
of their several answers, lla^Id asked Zubaida whether she 
could imagine that the preference he had accorded to her 
son could be attributable to anything but her wish, and to 
peace and quiet.* Such was Ma’miin’s love of knowledge that 
before his accession he started a private assemblage for the 
purpose of discussion.^ Once, according to the Qadi Yahya 
b. Aktham, a well-to-do Jew attended, who gave proof of 
ability. He was invitt^d by Ma’miin to adopt Islam, but 
he refused to give up the faith of his fathers. In a year's 
time he returned a Moslem and showed himself well versed 
in the law. Asked by Ma'mun to explain, he said that 
being an expert scribe he had made three copies of the 
Old Testament, with additions and omissions, which he had 
offered for sale with success, and that he had done the same 
with the Gospels, but that in the case of the Qur’an t»ie 

IJ^l • aJ SLiLf 5U. jLi ^ 

: JU ? J^aw jJb 

: JU ? U. :JI15 . 

. ^UL5 . 

* • 

* Jaj Ji»- . 
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copies had been examined and rejected, which convinced him 
that the text of the lattt'r must be specially well preserved 
(Kitab Mahfuz). Sufyan b. ‘Uyaina (Naw. being told 
of this, quoted thereon Qur. v, 48, and xv, 9. 

(fol. 161ft) Ma’raun’s preferment of al-l;Iasan b. Sahl is 
stated, Tab. 075 ; his learning, and that he was the only 
Caliph besides ‘OAraan who kin^w the (Qur'an by heart, 
having, according to Tiiliir b. al- Husain, rt^cited the whole 
of it thirty times, on wliicih c£. Suyuti, 3<i9 ; he related 
a tradition from Anas b. Millik of the Prophet's saying tliat 
whoever supported two daughters should enjoy Paradise, 
cf. Suyuti, 346, and al-Khatib’s remark thereon; (fol. 162ff) 
Ma’mfin’s perception of liow a sister’s share in Ikt deceased 
brother’s inheritance of 600 dinars worked out at a single 
dinar, Snyiiti, 329 ; Ibn al-A'rsibi, being asked by Ma'mun 
as to the finest poetry on drinking, quoted lines by Abu 
Nuwas ; I^Ia’muu then asked for information about a saying 
of Hind bint ‘Utba (Siiyfin*, 334), but at this point the MS. 
abruptly terminates. 

Note , — A version of the* stoiy’, given on p. 861, of the 
slave-girl singing before a pcjiitioner was repeated by Jahiz 
in the time of Mutawakkil, her master being one or idher 
of ‘Abd al-Malik's sons; see Mas'udi, vii, 225. — On p. 871, 
n. 2, 1. 3, for “p. 77, 1. 1 ” read “p. 79, 1. 1." 
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III. 


TEE FIVE EIVEES OF THE BUDDHISTS. 

hy w. hoey. d.Lit., i.o.s. (rbti>.). 

T^A-IIIAN tells iis that a jouriu»v louv to the 

cast from VaiiSli brought him h) “tlie coiifluoiice of 
the five rivers,” and that tlieii, crossing the river (the 
Ganges) and going south for oiu' he arrived at 

Piitaliputra in tlie king<loiii i>f Magadha. 

There is not, and there can never hav(‘ h(»(*n in liisloi'ical 
times, any actual metding of five rivers at or near JMtalipulra, 
i.c, Patna. can, however, easily miderstand wliat 

Fa-hian meant if we turn to the* Jhiddliisl book*< and 
<ihserve the sjiocial connection of certain rivt'rs mentioned 
togotlier. In the Vinayapitaka, for instance, we find in the 
Cullavagga, f). i, and 4 (S.I5.K., 20. 001 f., 004), the 
Guj'iga, the Yamuna, tlie Aeiravati, the Sarahhu, and 
the Main, mentioned as the gi’eat rivers”; and in the 
Milindapanha, 4. I, Mo, we meet again \>itli these rivers 
and five others, in the following passage (test, 114; S. IkM., 
35. 171) ; — “ There are five hundred rivc^rs whieli flow down 
from the Himavinta mountain ; hut of llnv c ttu* only are 
reckoned in enumerations of rivers--t}ic? fiahga, tlie YaiinmiT, 
tlie Aeiravati, pie Sarablul, the MahT, tlie Sindhu, the 
Sarasvati, the VetravatT, the Vituiiisa, and the Chandra bhiiga 
— tlie others not being ineludod in tlie catalogue because 
of their intermittent flow of water.” This latter passage 
gives us two groups of rivers, five in each group, which rise 
in the Himalayas, and we know so many main rivers which 
have been omitted, and yet cannot have been omitted because 
their flow is intermittent, that we feel compelled to seek 
for some more satisfactory reason for an apparently invidious 
selection. That reason is to be found in the Duddhist system 
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of the universe, which has been expounded by Hardy in 
the opening chapter of his Manual of Buddhism. The 
following quotations from pages 16 to 17 will suffice to 
illustrate the point : — 

“ The great forest is in the northern part of Jumbudwlpo, 
whicli, from the southern extremity, gradually increases in height, 
until it attains an elevation of 500 yojanas, in the mountains of 
Gandhamadana, Kuilasa, Chitrakuta, and others, there being in all 
84,000. These mounttuns are inhabited by an infinite number 
of dewas and yakas, and are beautilied by 500 rivers, filled with 
the most delicious water, and by the seven groat lakes, among 
which is the Anotatta-wila. This lake is 800 miles long, and as 
many broad and deep ; and there are four places in it in Avhich the 
Budhas, Pase-Budhas, rahats, and rishis are accustomed to bathe ; 
and six other places where the dewas from the six inferior heavens 

bathe On the four sides of Anotattu are four mouths 

or doors, whence proceed as many rivers ; they are, the lion-mouth, 
the elephant, the horse, and the bull. The banks of these rivers 
abound with the animals from which they take their name. The 
rivers that pass to the noith-cjast and west fiow three times round 
the lake without touching each other, and after passing through 
countries not inhabited by mjm, fall into the sea. Tlie river that 
runs to the south also passes three times round the lake, then 
rushes from the midst of a rock, and flows in a straight lino 60 
yojanas. It then strikes against another rock, and rises into the 
sky, like a mount of gems 12 miles in size, flows through the 
sky for the space of 60 yojanas, and ^ strikes against the rock 
Tiyaggala. This rock it has broken by its immense force ; and 
after this it violently rushes on a further space of 60 yojanas, after 
which it flows on an inclined plane, strikes and breaks the 
ponderous Pansu-parwata or Five Mountains, and again passes on 
60 yojanas. It then flow^ 60 yojanas further, through a cave, 
strikes the four-sided reck Wijja, and is lastly divided into five 
streams, like five fingers, that are the five great rivers (Ganga, 
Yamuna, Acirawatl, Sarabhu, and Mahi), whicli, after watering 
Jambudwipa, fall into the sea.” 

Here we have both the five hundred rivers of the 
Milindapanha and the five rivers of the Vinayupitaka. The 
latter flow into each other, not all at one place, but con- 
secutively. We must understand “the confluence of the 
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five rivers ” as denoting the place where tlio fifth and last 
of them flows into the already united stream of the other 
four. And thus we arrive, as will be explained btdow, at 
a confiuenee of live rivers in the neighbourliood of Patna, 
as stated by Fa-hiaii. Further, m) now see that Fa-hiun’a 
expression, “ the eoiiflueiice of the five rivers,*’ had a spiH!;ific 
meaning which was so familiar to the ordinary Buddhist of 
his day us to obviate the necessity of naming ihe rivers. 
And it is possible that a further knowledge of tlu* crude 
but grapliic details of tlio Buddhist notions of the geography 
of India, as described in this system of tlui universe, might 
help us to elucidate otlun* problems whicdi arise in conneiition 
with the records of the travels of the Chinese? pilgrims. 
How far and how long the ge4)graphi(*al myth of the origin 
of the rivers in the llimalayaii watershed has misled the 
natives of India and China, may be realized wlien \vv observe 
that a map of India ])repared in Japan in 1710 to illustmte 
those travels, and rcprodu(H‘d in Julion’s sur hn 

Confr^en (kcidentalps^ shows the rivers issuing from the 
mouths of animals as mentioned iu the passage which 1 have 
(pioted from Hardy’s work. 

What arc “the five rivers” <»f Fa-hian^ Tlio Gangii 
and Yamuna, the Ganges and tlie Jaiinia, are known to 
everyone; as also is their (jonfliienee at Pra\aga, Allabahad. 
The Sarahhn is the modern Sarju or Gogra ; it is the 
Sarabos of Ptoleinv, and tlic Sanskrit Saiavii, on which 
Valmiki, in RamSyana, i- o, fi, y)Iac(»s the city of Auldhyil. 
The Aciravatl is the Airavati, the modern lliliiti ; and when 
we remember that Airavuta was the elejihaiit of Tndra, \\'e 
sec how it is that this syskun of five riv4?rs issue's from 
the mouth of an elephant.^ The Kiiptl (Aciravatl) flows 
into the Sarju, or Gogra (Sarabhu, Surayii), in hit. bV, 
long. 8,3® 42', between Barliaj in tlie Gorakhpur district 
and Dharampur in the Azamgarh district; and the uuikd 
two rivers flow into the Ganges near Rovelgaftj in the 


^ The Indus ^Smdhu) issues from the lio&N mouth. Henct; that river is called 
Sink ka bab, the lion's gate or mouth. 
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Saran district.^ Finally, the river which is now known as 
the MahT flows actually into the Qandak, the Great Gtt^dak, 
about half a mile above its junction with the Ganges, but 
practically into the Qnnges, near Sonpur (Sonepore), in the 
same district. 

Regarding this latter river, the Mahl, which is not so 
well known as the others, • I must make the following 
observations. The identity of it was not known to me when 
I wrote in J.A.S.B., I960. 74 If., about the location of 
Yaii^lT. The first clue was given to me by a Resident 
Engineer of the Bengal and North-Western Railway, who 
reminded mo that, on its course from Sewan to Paleza Ghat, 
the line crosses a river shown in the railway-map as ‘ Mhye.** 
And he informed me that, when he was surveying for the 
alignment, there was trouble with the learned and priestly 
Brahmans of the locality^ who claimed that the name Mahl 
should be retained, instead of being replaced by that of 
another river, the Gandaki, which flows into it. But the 
identity of the Main does not rest upon only Jhe information 
so given to mo. The river is mentioned as the “ Mahl nadi ** 
in the Statistical Account of Bengal, 11 (1877). 868, us 
intersecting the Easmar pargaiia of the Saran district ; and 


' It Ib to be noted that at a point about si?[tern milcH above the '(*iil]uence of 
the Goj^a and the llapti, and near a place called Mulioolah, just west of Dohri, 
in the Azamf^arh district, there brunches oil:' to tbe south and south-east a river, 
sliown in Indian Atlas Sheet Mo. 103 as * 8urjou Xuddee,’ which Hows iut(» the 
Gan^s at Ballia. it is not an insi^iticant stream ; the^iuzetteer of the Ballia 
district tells ns, on p. that it is “iia visible for lur^ye country vessels for 
five or six months in the year and for sniaJl boats all the year round.” And it 
may be added that, at the place where this river leaves the Gogra, the latter 
river has to be strongly embanked and protected by spurs to keep it to its present 
course. The plans aiid estimlitt^s have passitd through me onlcially. In fact, 
the people of the Azamsarh and Ballia distiicts allef^e that the * Surj'oo Nuddee’ 
runs in the ori^nal bed of the Goj^i'ni and it is feared that the latter nver may 
so break its present south bank as to retmn wholly to its old course. It is not 
impossible that in ancient times, and in fact in the days of Fa-hian and Hiuen 
Tsiang, this Sarju Nuddee was the real l>ed of the Go^ra; that there was 
then no stream between Muhmdab-'Dohri and Barhaj ; and that consequently 
the Gogra had its confluence with the united Ganges and Jamna at Ballia, and 
the Rapt! had its own separate confluence with the united three streams near 
Bevilganj. I show the Surjoo Nuddee by a dotted lino in the annexed 
sketch-map. 

^ This form w'as evidently borrowed from the same form established many long 
years ago in the case of the river Mahi of Western India, which flows into the 
Gulf of Cambay. 
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that, though its total course is only some forty to forty-five 
miles, it is not an insignificant stream, is shown by the facts 
there stated, that it is naAUgable for l)outs of GOO maunds 
all the year round and that during the rains boats of all 
sizes can go up it. Further, the ^diole course of the Muhi 
with the name attached throughout is shown in the Bengal 
Survey Sheets, Nos, 83, 84, 113, and 114, of IJH)2 to 1904.* 
The llahi leaves the Ganclak, the Great (iaiulak, at 
SarahgpGr,* in lat. 2(5'’ O', long. 84® 58', about eleven miles 
towards the south-east from Dighwa-DubauU, well known as 
the find-place of an ancient copix^r-plate record (I.A., 15. 
105). Flowing through a cut in the Silraii cinbankinent 
on the south ot the (ireut (ianduk, niul jmssing a large 
village called Amnaur, it comes eventually to Sllalpfir, about 
nineteen miles on the east of Chhapra. Tliero it receives 
the waters of the Gandaki. And, the latter river then 
losing its own name, the tw'o unittHl rivers flow on under 
the name of the Main into the Gandak, or, as said above, 
practically into the Ganges. 

Wlicther the MahT of the present day is the ancient 
Mahi — that is, whether its bed marks the original river — 
is perhaps open to question. My opinion is that the name 
is an ancient name of the Gandak, the Great Gandak ; that 
the latter ri^'-er was flowing along its prest nt course in tlio 
times of Fa-hian and Hiuen Tsiang ; and that in the iiifKlcni 
Mahi we have a branch, or an overflow^-chaniicJ, of tlic 
Gandak, by transfer to which the ancient name has been 
preserved. But, however that may bo, it has now been 
made clear that a river known as the Main still exists in 
the exact locality indicated by Fa-hian. 

I append a small map showing the five rivers of the 
Buddhists, referred to by Fa-hian. I think it will illustrate 
how apt is the simile in the passage quoted from Hardy’s 

^ In the Indian Atlas Sheet, No. 103 of 18/>7, with additions to 1895, the 
name Mahi is not shown, and the course of the river is given under tht zuune of 
* Kuthar N(uddee).* 

> There is another Sarahgpnr exactly 25 miles due west of this, on the 
Gavfaki. 
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Manual^ which compares them with the five fi&gers of an 
out-spread hand — the Gtiuges below Patna being like 
the arm. 

I would add some brief remarks on two other points 
of importance, which I shall treat more fully on another 
occasion. 

The place at whi(*h Fa-hian crossed the Ganges to enter 
tlie Magadha kingdom — located by him roughly one yojann 
towards the north from Patalipiitra — is certainly the 
Paleza-Dighii Oliiit or crossing, about three and a half 
miles on the north-west of the westem end of Patna. Here 
the Ganges is held in by steep banks which have probably 
confined its stream from most ancient times. 

Fa-hian reached the confluence of the five rivers and 
the crossing-place of the (Janges by going four yojama to 
the east from VaisiilL This hxuites VaiiSali, or some part 
•of it, about four yiyanaa to the west from Paleza Ghiit. 
With the yojana = or roughly 4*^- miles (see this 
Journal, 1906, 1012), w'e have a distance of eighteen miles, 
which takes us to Cherand, seven miles towards the south- 
east by east of (3hhapra. There arc quite sufficient ancient 
remains at, between, and in the neighbourhood of Chhaprii 
and Cherand to support my opinion, already expressed in 
J.A.S.B., 1900. 77 ff., that that is the position of Vaiiiili. 
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IV. 


THE FOUEDATIOH OF FTTSTAT AND THE KHITTAH8 
OF THAT TOWN. 

lu A. R. (il'KST.' 

rnilE ostnblisliinoiit ol‘ llio (own of Fiistat n.s u new 

of Egypt is an iinportaiit event in (In- Arab eoiiqiiest, 
Jnangiirating as i1 does iJie pennanenl oeeii])alion of (he 
country by tlie Arabs. One has to lo<>k to Arab authorities 
alone foi details. Tn tlu' works that are generally available 
at till! present time by having b(M‘n prinled, the particulars 
are but fcw’. The dir(M*( reb'renees in llu'se books to (he 
foundation of the town, containing infonnatiou beyond 
a mere mention of tin* fact, do not taki^ long to sum ‘ p. 
Traced back as far as possible to their originals, so as to 
eliminate repetition wliieh adds nothing to our knowledge*, 
they appear to bo included in tin* following passages: — 

Ml Laith h. Sa^d^ fl75 A.n., suys tlmt ‘Ariiv reiiiuini'd at 
Alexandria at its investment and vapturv lor six riauiili.s, 
and then removed to Fust at and made it his abode.* 

Ml •|'454 a.k., says that -Amr returned from Alexandria, 

after capturing it and dtcelling in it^ in Dhi el Qa'dali, 
20 a.h.3 


* In this paper Maq. « Khitat el Maqrwi, imiaq, 1272 a.h. ; S.D. i:i 
Intisar, etc., of Sariin el T)!n Jhn Dugmaii. Buldij, l.‘U4 A.n. ; SuyOti = IJu^n 
el Muhd^rah, Cairo, 1299 a.h.; Abu Siilih = Anecdota Oxoniensa, Scniitic 
Series 7. 

* 2; Maq. i, 165; Suyuti, i, 78. 

* Suyuti, i, 78 ; S.D. iv, 2. In a receni work on the conquest, this stattment 

is wrongly ascribed to Ibn Qutaibah. It is to be observid that it is distinct 
from the previous one of El Lai A, though El Maqrizi runs both together to 
form a single assertion, which he attributes to £1 The latter merely 

reproduces £1 Laith's tradition parenthetically* 

J.R.A.H. 1907. 


4 
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Two traditions from Yazid b. Abi HaUb^ tl28 a.h., recorded by 
Ibn *Abd el Hakam, t257 a.h., represent ‘Amr as wishing 
to make Alexandria his headquarters, and removing thence 
to Fust&t by the command of the Khalif *ITmar.^ 

A general statement by Ihn *Ahd el Ilaham tells us that 
Fust&t was founded by the Muslims after their return from 
Alexandria.^ 

In El Qudd'Vs account of the foundation of Jizah it is stated 
that “when *Amr ibn el ‘A si returned from Alexandria 
and abode at Fustat,' he placed a portion of his army at 
Jizah, lest any foe should come against him fiom that 
direction . . . , and wlion ‘Amr Ijad established 

himself at Fustat, he ordered those whom he had left at 
Jtzah to rejoin him.” The account continues to the effect 
that the force at Jizah refused to unite with the main 
body, giving among their reasons that tlu^y had been there 
“for months.” Ultimately, after the matter had been 
referred to the Khalif, they were allowed to stay, on 
condition that a fortress was built on their ground. The 
fortress was begun in 21 a.h , and huishod in the next 
year.* 

A tradition from Taztd b. AM llahih and Ihfi TInhairah, tl26 
A.H., jointly, reported by Ibn ‘Abd el Hakam, which relates 
to the same event as the preceding, is substantially identical 
with the previous narrative, and gives the same date for 
the building of the fortress. But it contains one additional 
fact material to the ])resent purpose. It runs: “When 
the tribes took up their ^ittuhs (namely at Fustat), 
Hamdan and its allies preferred' Jizah. Then ‘Amr ibn 
ol ‘Asl wrote to *Umar, informing him*^ of what Go<l had 
done to the Muslims, and of the victory lie had vouchsafed 
them, and what tliey had done in the matter of their 
khittahs,” etc.* • , 

El Quda‘l has a separate accoitnt of the foundation of Fustat ; 
being brief, and apparently the only direct authority for 
particulars of the process of establishment,® it deserves 

1 8uyiitt, i, 78 ; Maq. i, 167, 296. 

* Maq. i, 296. 

3 S.p. iv, 125 ; Maq. i, 206. 

^ Maq. i, 206 ; Suytitl, i, 81. 

3 £1 Ya*qtlbi gives a description of a vugue kind. It contains a detail or two 
worth notice. It is referred to in the following. 
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to be rendered in full. It would seem that he takes it 
from £1 Kindt. He says: ^^And when “Amr returned 
from Alexandria, and abode at the place of his tent, Die 
tribes closed in on one another and di8])uted for places. 
Then *Amr ^ave charge of the khittahs to MuAwiyah b. 
Hudaij of Tujtb, Shartk b. Sninniy ‘ of Ghntaif. u branch 
of Murad, *Amr b. Qul.izam of Wiauhin, and Huiyuwtl * b. 
Na^irah of El Ma‘afir. And it was these who settled 
the people, and divided between the tribes. This w'as in 
the year !21.” * 

A tradition from lliihairah h. Aht/ad (first eentnry). pr('>orved 
by El Kindi, gives the date of the foundation of the mosque 
of ^Anir us 21 a.h.. and mentions inoideuially that the 
mosque was founded after tho capture of Alexandria.^ 
This tradition mnU(*s clear that the e'^taldishment •»£ tho 
mosque was one of tho first incidents in the ibrination of 
Fustat, a thing that, in the absouca) of evidence, might 
have been assumed with eonfidtmee. 

To arrive at the date of tho foundation, wdiicdi is the first 
])oint that wdll bo considered, one nuist (joinparo tho df^tnils 
in the traditions wdth some of ilio known facts in the history 
of the time, and a brief sketch of the iiud dents l)eiw(*«‘n 
the capture of the Homan fortress of Ihihylon by the Arabs 
and their occupation of Alexandria will Lc useful. After 
the full of tho fortress, ‘Anir lo>t little time in attacking 
Alexandria. Leaving a garrison behind liim, he inarched 
against the town in Jum&da i,"* 20 a.h. Tin* details of the 
campaign are ofiscure. It is sufficient that it w'ns not 
successful in producing any dircMd inipi'ession on Ah^xandria ; 
tho towm was still holding out wdien ‘Airir was back at 
Babylon. He appears to have led a small column across 
the Delta to 8akM from Kiryaun, wdicre probably the hulk 
of the Muslim forces were assembled blockading Alexandria. 
It is not clear whether he did not engage personally in 


' These names are doubtful. 

* S.Ii. iv, :5; Mail, i, 297 ; Siiyuti, i, 79. 

•’ Mnq. ii, 240. (Jt. Murtada (MurtiwU), Par>. l.VjG, p. 244. 

* The end of April, <>41. 
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a similar expedition to Upper Egypt before coming to 
Babylon in Dh i el Qa^dah.^ A Bornan military force had 
arrived at Alexandria on Shaiiwd.1 2.* The next event was 
the capitulation of Alexandria under a treaty concluded at 
Babylon on Dhi cl Qa‘dah 28.® It was stipulated that 
a certain time should be allowed for the evacuation of the 
town by the Romans, and accoidingly the evacuation 
did not take place till Sliauwal 16, 21 a.h. Consequently 
Alexandria was not occupied by the Arabs before then. 
Between the treaty and the occupation no very remarkable 
event appears to have oc(;urred. 

This brief suimiiary is taken from the facts established by 
Mr. Butler in his authoritative work “The Arab Conquest 
of Egypt.’’ There is doubtless some room for ditference of 
opinion on matters of detail, but the main points that 
concern the present question seem to be founded firmly on 
the evidence which will be found discussed in the book. 
These are that Alexandria w^as not taken by the Arabs by 
force to\rards the end of 20 a.h., as stated in nearly all the 
Ai'ab traditions concerning its ca 2 )ture, but that its surrender 
was brought about in the way and at the date described. 

One may now look at tlie traditions. Nearly all of 
them connect the foundation with the return of ‘Amr fi*oin 
Alexandria, and the larger part intimate distinctly that he 
had already entered the Roman capital. There is but one 
which, according to our premises, is plainly incorrect. It 
is that which includes the assertion that *Amr had entered 
Alexandria before el Qa'dah, 20 a.h. This statement 
being rejected, the traditions can be brought into agreement 
by supposing that the , foundation took place after the 
occupation of Alexandria, and the absence of discord in so 
much concurrent testimony supports the direct statements 
to this effect. When the details are examined three 
difficulties arise. 

^ October, 641. 

* Septemto 14, 641. 

’ NoTeniber 8, 641. 

« September 17, 642. 
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Why should ^Amr, with Alexandria in his hands, have 
taken up a military position at Fust&t, ns he appears to 
have done, instead of proceeding? at once to construct the 
town for which he had already received the Khalif’s 
sanction ? 

If it is not easy to find a reason foi* which ‘Atnr should 
have placed a part of his force at dizah in aiilicijtation of 
an attack from tlie West at this tinus it seems liarder to 
discover an event of adequate impt^rtaiioe that miji;ht be the 
victory or success which, by relieving? him of his a])preheiision, 
enabled him to begin Fustat. and to call his dcta('liment 
in. All expedition !•» llarqali, conducted at about this 
period by ‘Ann* in lar'^on, suggests itself, but it ])rc»senls 
so many obvious objections tliat it K(‘t»m.s iu*edless to 
particularise any, (^spcrially in vieiv of flu* next ]M)int. 

Hetween the ovucualiou cd Alexandria by tbe Koinans and 
the end of the year 21 a.h. there were hut scNonty-four days. 
Within that time, if Fust at was founded alter the evacuation, 
one has to allow for the occupation uj) to the moment that 
‘Arnr decided to request the Khalil' to lot llie Arabs make 
Alexandria their centre ; tbe journey of a Tnessenger to and 
from Madinah ; tbe march back to Ihibylon ; finally, a wait 
in position “ for inonlhs.'* The tradili*»jis rejuesent all this 
as ha])peiiing before Fustat was founded, hut it is clear 
that it must have occupied a longtT jauiod. Yet all the 
traditions that contain a statement on the siil)j(‘et, (»xcept 
that which may* indicate a date a litth* ea’*lier, agree in 
phieing the foundation in the yc^ar 21. 

To bring in the tradition relating to the fortn'ss of Jizah, 
one would have to add a further reference lo ‘Umar between 
the occupation and the end of the year 21. 

The other hypothesis may be trii-d. In order to suppose 
that Fust&t was founded before tlie CK'cupalioii of Alexandria, 
it is necessary to reject a number of direct statements in 
the traditions, but the bias that is instanced in the mis- 
statement of El Quda‘i that Alexandria hud been dwelt in 
by ‘Amr before the end of 20 a.h., removes the difSculty that 
might otherwise be felt in doing so. With regard to the two 
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traditions of Tazid b. Abi Habib as to the consultation with 
‘Umar from Alexandria, it is to be noticed that one of them 
is of an unsatisfactory sort. It points out exact parallelism 
at Fust&t, KAtah, and Basrah, and the improbability that 
precisely the same thing should have occurred in connection 
with each place la^^s it open to suspicion. If the foundation had 
come before the occupation,. the traditions might be explained 
as follows. ‘Amr’s return from SakhS, in the Delta might 
well liave been described in general terms as a return from 
Alexandria, that is, from the Alexandrian campaign. It would 
have been not unnatural for him to concentrate a body of 
troops at Babylon on tliis occasion. Whilst Alexandria still 
held out, an attack on the recently captured Babylon from the 
West was always possible, and one may suppose that ‘Airjr may 
have been induced to strengthen the position of the garrison 
left in the fortress, by the news of the arrival of troops in 
Shauw&l, or by the rumour of their coming. At this period, 
to keep the bridge head at Jizah would have been important 
for him. A detachment l(‘ft at Jizah for months, between 
(say) August and November, 640 a.d., might reas(mably 
have described their position during this timt) us an advanced 
post, as did the detachment in Ibn ‘Abd cl Hakam’s 
traditions,^ The capitulation of Alexandria, obtained with 
‘Aim* at Babylon, tmd not as the result of any sigTiul success 
in the field, was a peculiar event, and it is just such us is 
required to explain the reference to a victory which ‘Anir 
gained while a])parently he was stationai*}*? The traditions 
relating to Jizah certainly convey the idea that ‘Arar did 
not move between the time that he “abode at Fustat” and 
the time that he “ established himself ’* there, and in this 
respect they do not accord perfectly with the theory that 
the foundation followed the treaty immediately, and that 
the treaty was the victory to which they allude. The details 
given by Mr. Butler show that ‘Amr did not remain inactive 
at Babylon for any considerable time just before the treaty, 
so that these traditions, on the supposition that the treaty 


' See the full text, Maq. i, 206 . 
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was the victory referred to^ must be taken to be wanting 
at least in precision of language. Wliilo this objection 
cannot be passed over without notice, it appeal's hardly 
serious enough ultogetlier to upset the ovidonee that the 
traditions afford. The circumstances to wliich they point — 
that ‘Amr about the time of the foundation of Fust&t wrote 
to ‘Umar, and not from Alexandria, but from Ihibyloii, to 
iiTinounce a success or victory, and tlmt the vivtory was 
!»btained wliilo he was at the latter place — are very remurk- 
nble. It is hard to see wliat other success than the surrender 
of Alexandria could he iiu^aiit, whatever view may he taken 
:»f the date, and those* dc'tails thus apjx^ar incidentally to 
,:onfirm Mr. Butler's version of tlie way in which the 
■surrender was brought about. 

One may say, then, that ihe tradili<ms relating to the 
foundation of Fiistat not consistent with a date subsequent 
If* the occupation of Alcxaiidriti, but that when correct'd for 
the distortion caused by th<‘ well-known error of th<‘ Arabs 
resj)ecting the capture of that town, while tliey are still not 
jbsolutely harmonious, they ]>()iTil strongly to thc^ fact that 
I^ustat was begun as sisui as the jiossession id* Fgypt had 
been assured definitely to tlic jMuslijns by the surrender of 
the Homan cajutui, that is, in Ulii el Qa‘(I'ih, 'JO \.ii. This 
result is gonerally in agreement with the view taken in 
■‘The Arab Conquest of Ugypt,”* but although the traditions 
in question appear to have betui uikUt tlui notice* of 
Mr. Butler, the^ bearing of the details that they contain 
Dll the date of the foundation d(K*s iii)t scorn to hui’c (‘iigagcd 
liis special attention, and the tnirlitions may tlius be locked 
jn as siqiportiii^ a conclusion which Mr. Butler bas(*s on 
different grrmnds. It has Ixjen obs«»rved tliat the Iraditioiis, 
where they give a date, agree on the year 21 a.h. As the 
treaty w^as concluded before the end of the year 20, it w'ould 
■*eem that there is another discrepuoey to be accounted for. 
Probably a permanent establishment would not have been 
begun until the treaty had been ratified; the ratification 


> p. 341. 
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may have been the huccchh about which ^Amr wrote to the 
Khalif, and it would hardly have reached ‘Amr much 
before the end of the year 20. Tliere is another posaiblc 
explanation of the in(‘onHihieiu*y. The foundation waa to 
some extent a gradual procehs. 

It appears that among ‘Anir'h followers a piece of ground 
campl'd on by an individual was universally recognised and 
respected as the properly of the tcuiant, so long, at any rate, 
as he kept it occupied.' Even the general himself claimed 
no powcT to (*oinpcl a man to quit a holding annexed in this 
way, and it can be seen from the attitude of the tribes at 
Jizah that there was a temdc^icy to adhere to a place once 
taken up. Other circumstances relating to the kind of 
authority admitted to ‘Amr by his folh)wers are mentioned 
in the history of the period, and <‘ombin(' to show that if 
*Ainr had concoi\ed the idea of assigning ])laccs to the 
founders of FustSt and arranging for building on any kind 
of regular schc'inc', of laying out the town on a definite plan, 
ho would not have been in a position to cairy out his project. 
There is some evidence that he did not make the attempt. 
It is recorded of soNeral sections constituting a fairly large 
portion of ‘Amr’s foi-co, as well as of two iiidi\idiials, that 
thc'ir places in the town of Fustat were those that they had 
occupied at the investment of the fortrc'ss of Bal n hm.® The 
occupation had doubth»ss been cejilinuous in the interval 
between the siege and the foundation, adherents having 
bt'cii left behind in the owners’ absence, aftd this is stated 
plainly in one instance. It is more likely that the scanty 
narrative prc'served omits to nn'iitioii other examples than 
that those noticed wiuV exceptional. Speaking generally, 
one may say that tlie foundation of Fustat jirobabty did not 
mean much more than the making permanent of the camp 
already on the site. It is true that in the account which 
has been reproduced above El Quda^i mentions some 

1 This in illustmtod by tho ntory of Qainubah b. Kulthdm, the original owner 
of the site oi the n]o*«quo ol *Ami ; hoo Maq. ii, 24G. 

^ Individuals, Qai^abab and *Anir, ante ; sections, El Qabad, Eashidah, 
Kiyah, El Fdnsiyin, Maq. i, 208; Ahl er H&\ah, Maq. i, 297. 
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exeicise of authoiity bj *Ami, but the steps t»ken 
adjustment l>etuoon coufluting claims ittlui than actne 
direction and ((uitiol. Kl t^uda i upicsdits the ioiimids 
us ongag;inf 2 : in a scramble ioi pliM^, whuh might he 
thought to imp] \ a mu occupitionof tlu gioimd Ihit tlie 
€on\eihion ot a camp fiom a tdn]WMi\ into t ]Kimandit 
eiettleinoiit ^ould haA« iii\ol\cd s<iiiii iiitdinl changes, 
without mccssaiih (listtiibing tin ni nn It itni o| the 
gc mi al an an gciud ( Pto]»h uouhl line uisIimI todnngc 
tlicii places, iiumlui'^ would hi\( Ixdi iliiichd lican 
outside , a more dcinuti (]>pM»pii ition oi sit(s md milking 
out oi boumhitns uoiiM hnc iadi icquiud ulun liouscs 
Udc being built thin ulun tcinpoi in duellings dom ueic 
111 question Heme might hi\< nisdi i gdu i il < onimotion, 
with c llu ts like those 1 1 (i ida i d< sci ilu s 

Tin khittihsb\ uhidi I^’iisi it liom tin iiist >\ is ])aHilhd 
out into a sdKs ol dnisioiis ni i> now lx spi k n oi ] loin 
Its icx>t, klnftah seems t) eoii\t> tin idi i ol milking out 
witii a lim , its gelid il im niing is giomid oniipad ioi tin 
iiist time, a ^piteh oi holding ^ Iniuf it conns to iim in 
a site oi an\ sent In c nmction uitli 1 list it is uitli othti 
tou s loumhcl In the Vi ibs, the smse js eiiten eonneeted 
spedilh uitli tlu ioiiiulition Ihiis \] n i mo epic is 
dcsdilxd Is Jhfftl, the me nnng » lint tli» ouginil e m- 
atiuetion elite el buk till then When tlie mediisil 
geogi iphcis idiiiik tint 1 list at ^ ke Ui'^idi ind Kulih 
had khiltihs eofttristing it with othe i louiis diMeled inbi 
quiitds tlu \ a])pein to m« in onl\ tint some ed tin 
•diMsioiis dating iiom the loiiiid ilion ueie ]i< Mixed ulan 
tbcN Uie>te ^ 

lie dicas oceiipied imliMeliuls inionj llu i iiineleis loi 
Ihe Ml houses ^eie kiiouii as then kliitt ilis end Ibn Dueimaci 
in “ hi lutisdi icfeis to s«mu sivt\ oi iiioi* giving de t uN 
that aic ol little inteiest to u«h i teim i]>]>Ii s eqiiilh 
to collce in c holdings >Vhdc the du • lling" ol Ixxlus, such 


^ AecoiaiUp^ to 1*1 Uaifiu- 
^ Sk e If £I J>rta]iOiri ^ * 
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as tribes or sub-tribes, were f^ronped within u cominnn 
boundary, tlie ground iiui tided w’as railed the khittuh of the 
group. It is to be noticed that u khittuh of this kind might 
be a ])art of another, as, for instance, tlie khittah of a tribe 
might cimtain kbit tabs at seelioiis, aiul these in turn khittahs 
of families. Very likely this kind of subdivision was the 
rule, altliough at Fustat tluuv are but tine or two khittahs 
narnc^d that were clearly subordiiiatt* in this way. The lesser 
divisitins do not tuittu- into our sidijeet any more than tlie 
individual sites. The llllit^ in tla‘ system of partition in 
view are the khittahs wdiich wore separate sections, and 
khitpdi by itself will be used in tin* following tt) denote 
them oidy, the other sorts being distingiiislii'd as minor and 
individual, wb<‘re it is imm-i's^h v te rt‘fer to them. 

FI QudtVi Speaks of a division being made bet\ve(*n tribes, 
and Ibn ^\bd i‘l llakam <»f tlie irilu’s taking up their 
khitpdis, both referring to the sjoiie thing.’ 'I'liese state- 
ments may be intemled onl\ to be general ; at 'iny rate they 
are not precisely eorreet. . One do(\s not tind each tribe 
divided off from ea<*li other, nor each tribe with a khittah 
of its own. The arrangement pfiinled to did imt obtain. 
On the contrary, although the larger ]»art of tlu* khittahs 
w'cre trihal, s<iine kiiilUihs were producisl by the (*ombinati(jU 
of jiartii's from (lill'erenl Irihe-*., and (»lhe)'' by dilferent 
sections of flu* same trilx^s. To put ilic mailer in anotlier 
w’ay, of llu‘ tribes ])reseni s(une by lheiiis(‘lves harmed 
separate divisions in the town; others bahded togciber to 
constitute divisions; and others were split uj), each into tw'O 
or more divisions. Tin* Arabs w'cre generally averse to the 
close eondiinatioii of ditl'erent tribes, on account of its 
tendency to destroy tribal distinctions, and the reasons for 
it in the formation of the, khittahs are explained in the 
three eases wdiere it <H*eurred.* ' The parties associated in 
il^ittut Ahl cr llayah wore obliged to eombinc, because they 
were too small singly for a se|)urate muster in the diw&n. 


* Set* above. 

» Maq. i, 297, 298. 
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Khittat ol Lafif was due to the voluntary union of detach- 
ments from tribes having kindred clsewlicre in the kbittahs, 
for the purpose of following a parliculur eliief. A separate 
muster in the diwaii was desired for this khittuh, but was 
refused owing to the objeetions of the kinsmen of the 
holders, and it was arranged that the various eonstituents 
should muster with their own folk, remaining ussiwiated in 
their dwellings. Khitlat Ahl ez Zahir consisted of parties 
which had arrived late, to find the places near their own 
people filled up, and so had to combine in another khittah 
outside. What is said about a s(»j)arate muster in the diwAn 
suggests that in ordinary cases it was a characteristic of tlio 
bodies by which the kliittahs were held. It is reasonable 
to snp]>ose that bodies so <listinguished and thi'. ])rinci]>al 
divisions in the military organisation of ‘Anir’s army were 
identical. In either ease eom])anies rc*gularly united, under 
one leader most likely, and of sulficient iin]>ortanee to depiuid 
only (»n the autluaity of the general, would he ini])li(‘(l, and 
it is very ])robable, if the view advaiu'cd above as to the 
formation of FiistAt from a earn]) is <*orrect, that the military 
organisation was jireserved.* Hut a])ai‘t from this surmise, 
it seems eh»ar that the khittahs rt‘pi'esent('d a systt'iii 
emhraeing the whole of the town. Kverv j)erson or body 
had to j<»in in oiw of tljem, and tlH»y could not lie formed at 
will by any assemblage. Wliatever otli(»r eondilioii may 
have been necessary, it is evident that a kliillali had to 
contain a certaih number of men — to, reach a c(*rtain 
standard of size. Just as the eomhinatimi of tribes to form 
a khittah shows that a small ])arty was not able to stand 
alone, so the separation of tribes into sections to fc»rm tvvo 
or tlirec kbittahs points to the eoiielusion that a large 
contingent tenefed to or was obliged to subdivide. It would- 
thus seem that, wdth an ordinary tribal contingent as the 
mean, the bodies represented in the khittahs kept more or 

* £1 Va'qUbi (Bib. Geo. Arab., vii, p. 331} Rav» that each tribe bad an * *arif ^ 
appointed to it by ‘Amr. “Arif* We miylit be translated chief. He is 
WAking of the organisation of the town, which, like the other authorities, he 
describe as khittahs by tribes. 
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loHH tc) within some moiisurf^ of nuinbon — that they were 

more or less (simpurublo in .strenp^th. 

If this (H>n(*lusi(>n is ri)5;ht, it is of imjwrtance in its 
bearin}^ on ibo lunnbors <)f aruiv and the extent 

to wliieh the (HlVereiit parts ot* Arabia were represented, 
not only in Kustat at the eoiiquest, but in E^vpt tlirough- 
oiit the ]iext two or tlircs' (‘enluries as well as at the time — 
Hubjeets that cannot ])e ]>urNued here. 

The names of the kliittahs were kept in use fr»r a long 
time. So late as tin* period td* 3Ia(|rizi some of them 
appear t«j have been still preser\e(l for the quarters or 
districts omiji>ing their limits. The positions are useful, 
tluTefore, for tlu' general t(»pogia])hy of Fiwtfit. The names, 
with some details of the boiindiines, are given in two special 
cha])lers by Kl Miairi/i and Ibn Diapnaq res]>eclively.^ 
It Wiuild s(‘em tliat tlu'sc* <’hapt(‘rs an not eojiied from one 
another, but taken from a common source. The original 
is not stated. Wliile it appears that the* e‘ha])ters referred 
to <lo not include minor, k hit tabs, it is not so sure that they 
imtice all those klnttaliN wliich \\<*re ])riMeij)al di\isicms. 
The list of khitpilis appemlcfl fiichiclc*s a feu that s(‘(*m to 
have b('<*ii in this <'ategor\, although they are not noticed 
in the (*ha])t(*rs, but arc oid\ im*ntioned incid(*ntail\ in otlier 
places. Tliese* are elistiuguished from the lest. 

As a jnelnuinarv to attenqiting to establish the position 
of the khitpihs on the site of Fusplt, <nic mils* consider 
the c‘onditi<iii in whieh the Arabs found the ite when 
they arrived then*. At the time of the eonquest, the 
Nile bed near (’airo was further to tlu east than it is 
now. The ehaiig-* since then ojiposite (*airo itselt has been 
very great, but iipposite old (^liro, flu* sift* of FiistiLt, 
it has not lM‘t*n so iiiuc)i. In this (juarter the river has 
ro(N['ded an averagi* distance •of something like 200 metres 
tuiiee the da> s of ‘uVmr.- In the fourteenth eeiiturv of our 

* Mail 1. i>9a, S.T). j\. 2. 

* Tilt* old Xil(* iMitik can l»c tniml In Ua^r and oeita n convents 

onii* ou the ahop : abo ht tin* lino ut a lornier street caliitl £s Sa^i. el Qodini. 
ISeo Journal 11. A. S., 190.5*, p. 791. 
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era the north end of Raudah was about opposite the cud 
of the existing ruined aqueduct J The island can hardly 
have failed to have grown down-stream in the preceding 
centuries to some extent, if not so rapidly as afterwards; 
consequently one may take it that its northern extreme was 
farther southwards in the seventh century. At that time 
its southern end is likely to have been south of its present 
position, and it would seem that one may ac(.*ept as ac?curute 
the statement that the island was o])])osite the fortress at 
the Arab siegc.^ ]^cfore the Nile bank receded, Raudah 
must have been about in the middle of the rivrv. It was 
fortified with walls and towers,'^ and <;onTicctcd witli eitlier 
shore by a bridge of boats.^ At the epoch spoken of it 
was called El Ja/irah simply, or Jazirat Misr the e]ev(‘nlh 
century name Raudah is convenient for tlu' wike of distinction. 
A change in the eastern bunk of the Nile involves a c(»iTe- 
sponding alteration in the western shore, so that some of 
the present river bed in front of Jizah must have* bei‘n <lrv 
land at the time of the conquest. The other physical 
features of the site of Kustat are three emim*nces, which 
remain, of course, unchanged in tlu'in‘^elvi‘s, but two of 
them have got so set about w’itli rubbish as not to b<‘ readily 
noticeable now. These two arc Jabal Yashkur and Sharaf 
Zain el ‘Abidin. The third is Sharaf er Rasad.^ 'I’he tw'o 
Sharafs appear to have had no distinctive* apjudlation in the 
early days of the Arabs,' and it is convenient to use the laler 
names given hei^. Fustat, like Jvufab.and Rasrah, must 
be regarded as a new town. Its plan, better than anything 
else, show's that it cannot have been tlu' continuation of 
a towm previously in existence. The Arabs did not, ho>vcver» 


‘ See S.I). i\. #16, 

* Maq. ii, 177; cf. Maq. i, 286. 

» S.D. iv, 109. 

* The cxiatence of the bridge of boatn at the time of the investment of Biibyhm 
iH attested by a tradition cited by Ibn ‘Abd el Hakam. Suyiiti, i, 65 ; Maq. i,. 
290, omits tlie name ot the authority ; Maq. ii, i78 ; cf. Maq. ii, 170. 

® Maq. ii, 178. 

* Jabal Yartikur is marked hy the mosque of Ibn Tf^lun, v. Muq. ii, 265, 1. 25. 
For ^araf Zain el *Abidia and .^araf er Basad v. Maq. i, 125, 1. 21. 

^ Sharaf er Ba#ad was called sometimes es Sanad, * the rliff,’ Maq. i, 125, 1. 25* 
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build on a site which was entirely vacant. The so-called 
fortress of Babylon, better distinguished perhaps by its Arab 
name of Qasr esh ShamS and that older fortification which 
was situated on the top of Er Kasad, and to which the name 
of Babylon would probably l)e more fitly applied,^ are the 
only pre-Islamic buildings which are mentioned specifically 
by our authors. But we are given to understand that at 
‘Amr’s arrival there were a nuniber of convents and churches 
nf the Copts standing in the vicinity, without any particular 
one being named.- Tiicre seems, indeed, to be no written 
rc<H)rd yet discovered of the existence as early as the seventh 
century of any individual church near Babylon, excepting 
one or two in Qasr esh Sham*. There are some of these 
Christian monuments that an? mentioned in connection with 
dates which are not much later, in such a way as to make 
it clear that tliey were not new at the time. On this kind 
of evideiKte, and that of architecture, an o])inion may be 
expressed that the churches of Bil Mina.® Shanfidah (Abft 
Saifain),^ Bablayfln,®' Ab(i (iir wa Yuhaima,® Tadrfts,’ and 
Dair Mali Hanna wore in existence before FustAt was 
begun. There were v(ut likely others, but the names do 
not appear to be recorded. All the churches named were 
at this e))Och on the hank of the Nile, and except the last 
all arc at this moment standing more (»r less (uimpletely 
transmogrified by restoration and reconstruction. 

There are distinct notices of three statues. Of these, one 
of a rider and a camel in bronze, said to^iave been placed 
before the main (south) gate of Qasr esh ^am‘, is connected 


^ Jtmrniil o1' the H.A.S. for 190«{, p. 800. 

* Miiij. i, 

- Hestored U)6 a.u., -A bO. <8ulih, fol. 29A. 

* Moutioiiod 7 10 a.i>. afcunliiij^ 4;o Mr. UutJor, “ Ancient Oc»ptic Chunjhes,” 
i, IMi. 

* Known ulso as Kanisat es Suividah, v. S.D. iv, 107. Very ancient, Maq. ii, 

611,1. ;19. ' ^ 

* “ May beloiij]r tt> the 7th or 8t.h centurj',” “ Ancient Coptic Churches,” i, 257. 
’ ** Muv belonjr to the 7lh m- Sth ceutur\/’ “ Ancient Coptic Charcbes,” i, 277. 

Called Siiiitddar, S.D. iv, 107. 

» 5= Dair ot Tin, Maq. ii, 503. Mentioned bv Esh Shabushti, Abtt 9alib, 
fol. 4lff. . 
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with stories that make it appear mythical.^ Tlio other two 
were not far ofP tlie same spot. One of them, “ the sphinx’s 
doxy” (Surriyat Abi el Haul), remained in existence to 
a late period.^ The other was called Abu Miivrah, a vulgar 
phrase for the devil, like our old Nick,® It resembled the 
preceding in being the image of a female, but was of diorite 
apparently,^ whereas the Surriyat was of red granite. 
Where there were fortifications such as tliose referred to, 
a bridge across the Nile, and a group of (convents and 
churches, it could be inferred from their existence alone 
that some town, of moderate importance at least, cannot 
have been far distant. Mr. Ilutlcr, in his -.Vrab Conquest 
of Kgjqit,” shows Persis on the west bank of the Nile, on 
the spot occupied by the Arab Jizah. (.)n the east side the 
town of Misr probably occupied, atjcording to the same 
authority, the ridge which is here called Er Rnsad, and 
spread as far as the Roman fortress, if not further, to the 
north,*'' It would seem that it is not possible at present to 
speak wdth certainty as to the phK‘e of the (irmc'o-Roman 
town, although the evidence is sufficient to be conclusive as 
to its existence. Among the Arab authorities, K1 llaladuri 
speaks distinctly of an older town than Fiistat on the site, 
and a similar allusion comes from El llazimi.® It is 
remarkable that, except for one or two j>assage.s which in 
the light of other indications miglit be regarded us indirect 
proof of the older town’s existence, the ])rincij)al Egyptian 
authorities of thfe Arabs appear to yield no more than 
a single statement. It is that El Ilamra el (iuswii was the 
most populated part in the time of the Romans/ This would 
appear to imply that the toum, if any, was centred mi this 


^ Ibn Xa?r, titc Miime doulitless Abu Xulr of ^^lurtudi, is pven uii 
authority. It does not apf)enrwlio ho was. Maq. i, ;J2. K1 (iudiVi alludes to 
the statue, Maq. i, 344 ; S.D. iv, 3r). 

® 711 A.H. Maq. i, 122; ii, 177, etc. Soo Darb os Surriyat, S.D. iv, 21, 
49, 80. 


* S.D. iv, 39, 105. 

* This would seem to be the menuing of Zujuj in the lirst puhsa^yc cited, 
p. 245. 


** A writer whose date I do not know, quoted by Ma<j. i, 287. 
‘ S.D. iv, 91. 
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spot, which is very far away ‘from the place referred to by 
Mr. Butler, viz. Er Basad. The allusion is one of a kind, 
however, to which but little weight can be attached. 

The tent of ‘Ainr, left standing during his campaign 
against Alexandria, is supjxiscd to have given Fustat its 
name. There is some difference of opinion as to the exact 
spot wliere it was pitched, and this may be looked on, 
perhaps, as having a bearing on the authenticity of the 
traditions connected with it. Four places, at least, are 
mentioned. Bar el Hisad.^ Bar Isra‘il.2 The latter was 
in Bain el Qa.srain and next door to the former. Darb 
Hamm&m Sluimul,® wliicJi must have been between Bain el 
^israin and J&ini* ‘Amr. Dai* ‘Ainr ibn cl ‘Asi cs Sughra.^ 
The site of the last house is now included in tlie mosque 
of ‘Amr®; the other three places mentioned as the site were 
not fur off to the N.N.E. The diffcrciK^es amount to yards 
only. Between Bain el (iasrain and the mosque ‘Amr built 
his two houses,® and around the site of the inosqiie on every 
side lay the Wiitt^^^b occupi<?d by himself, his kindred, and 
his immediate followers. This was called Khdiat Ahl er 
Bdt/nli ; it reach(;d from the north-east wall of the fortress 
of Babylon^ to Kana'is Abil ShanAdah® (Abu Saifuiii) and 
to Hammam Shauifd in Bain el (^srain. One of the limits 
of tiiis khittah was Sflq el Hammam.® This was the position 
from which Ez Zubair is said to have escaladed the fortress.^® 
Ill it was Hammam Ibn Nasr os Sarraj,“ and this bath was 
between Mahras Bunanah and the fortress:'^ The j^lacc of 


1 VariouHly spelt Ijlisa, flis&d, Abu cl Mahasin, i, 73; Suyiiti, i, <9; 

Moq. i, 290. JlJar el lliaacl was the same aa Dar Ibn Abi Uazzum, S.D. iv, 6. 

* Suyati, i, 77. 

® Ma*!- i, 296 ; for the position see S.D. iv, 101. 

* S.l). iv, 3. , r 

s S.D. iv, 64. This is perhaps the same spot as that referred to in J£aq. ii, 249. 
^ V. S.D., index. 
f Maq. i, 297. 

» S.D. iv, 106. 

* Maq. i, 297. 

'» Maq. i, 290 ; Suyhti, i, 65. 
u SuvUti, 1 , 77. 

» S.i). iv, 105. 
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Mahras Ban&nah has been shown before to have been near 
the north-east angle of Qusr esh Sham*.^ Ehittot Ahl er 
BAyah was limited to the south-east by the T^ittah of 
Mahrah^^ and by the khiftah of Tujib^ from which it was 
separated by a space.® The khittahs of Mahrah and Tujib 
were adjacent to one another, and touched the south-east 
wall of the fortress.^ Two darbs, or alleys, are mentioned 
in such a way as to show that they were close together ; the 
sharqi (N.E.) of them was in Mahrah, the gharbi (S.W.) 
one in Tujib.® A building connected with one of the 
extremities of Khiftat Khmi/dn^ is described ns situated in 
a lane opening into the khittah of Tujib.^ It could be 
shown that the junction between the two was somewhere 
abreast the middle of the south-east side of the fortress, 
if the fact were of sufficient interest to merit a statement 
of the rather long process by which it might be established. 
In the direction of the junction may be placed Khittat el 
Jh^ allying to be looked upon, perhaps, rather as a subsidiary 
part of Kh aulftn than as separate from its parent. In- 
another direction ]^ittat Khaul&n began at the main 
(S.W.) gate of the fortress.® The khittah of Wa^ldn met 
that of ^aulan at this point, namely, at Ks Sftq el Kabir,*® 
and lay evidently between it and the Nile, extending 
southwards. 

j^iittat Riyah is described as having been to the cast of 
Eanisat Mik4’il,^^ a church which is still standing. Khiftat 
Yalmib was north of the last named, being represented 
subsequently by mounds reaching to Er Kasad ; the 

1 J.R.A.S. 1903, p. 803. 

» Maq. i, 297. 

=* S.D. iv, 17. 

S.D. iv, 33, 80. 82, etc. 

" Darba Zantn: S.D. iv, 29. 

• S.D. iv, 24. 

^ Saqifat b. Suds: S.D. iv, 49. 

8 S.D. iv, 25, 35. 

» S.D. iv, 105. 

18 Maq. i, 298. 

» Maq. i, 297. 

Maq. i, 298. 


J.K.A.S. 1907. 
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mention of on ‘Aqabat, or acclivity, of Tahsub, north of 
Er Basad ^ and of Eantsat fixes the place. 

Khittat WdUl^ between Er Ra^d and !^ittat KbaulAn,^ 
is placed with sufficient nearness. This khittah is connected 
with Ehalij BanT W&*il, on which was B&b el Qantarah,^ 
and which was near Kantsat MikA’il.® 

^itiat RdMdah^ adjoining ^ittat Riyah, south of it,® 
and described as near Birkat el Haba^,*^ evidently occupied 
the ground between Kr Rasad and the bank of the river 
towards Dair et Tin. The ^ittah of el Qabad — the name 
has possibly been corrupted, as it seems unknoMOi to the 
genealogists — was situated between that of W&’il and 
Birkat el Habash.® It must have been close to the 
preceding. cl Pdriniyin was from the foot of the 

hill called the hill of Babylon, resting on the khittah of 
]^aul&n,® and it was near Bani W&’il.*® It has been 
remarked before, elsewhere, that the mention of Babylon 
in the passage of El Maqrizi referred to above leaves no 
doubt that the Sharaf ‘with which Khittat el F8.risiyin was 
connected was that of Er Rasad, not thtit of El ‘Askar. 
The passage goes on to identify the hill of Babylon with 
^araf cl ‘Askar, but this is an obvious mistake. Khittat 
el Fftristyin 'was clearly between the north end of Er Rasad 
and ^^ittat Khaulan. 

North of IHiittat er R&yah the khittahs near the river 
bank can be located, not generally so closely as those to 
the south, but nearly enough for practical purposes. The 
northernmost of all was Khittat Yashkur, marked by the 
mosque of Ibn TdHin,^^ and extending, it would seem, as 

' Maq. ii, 289. 

* Maq. ii, 517. 

« Mn'q. i, 298. 

^ Maq. ii, 159. 

* Mnq. ii, 517. 

* Maq. i, 297. 

^ Maq. i, 298. 

® Maq. 1 , 298. 

® Maq. i, 298 ; S.D. iv, 4. 

S.D. iv, 126. 

" Maq. i, 125. 
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far as El Eabi^,^ close to the old line of the bank. In the 
time of the early Arabs the whole of the ground from 
El Eabsh southward to the neighbourhood of Eanft’is 
^anildah and inland from the river for some way was 
divided into three districts, known as the Hamr&s, El 
Hamrftw&t.^ They were distinguished as the near, middle, 
and far Hamrft, respectively — El Hamrft, ed Duny&, El 
Wust^, and El Qu8w&. The near was the nearest to Fustftt ; 
the far that up by El Eabsh. It may be useful to point 
out that El Maqrizi confounds El Hamrd. el Qusw& with 
El Hamr& ed Duny& more than once,^ with the result that 
some of his descriptions are puzzling, until the error is 
apprehended. The extreme north limit of El Hmnrd, el 
Quswd is given as Qand.tir es These bridges were 

the same, in position at any rate, as the recently removed 
Qanfttir es Saiyidah Zainab, just north of the mosque of 
Zainab. The southern extreme of El Hamr& ed Duny& is 
placed as far south as El Ma‘4rij from other passages it 
would seem that El Hamrft ed Duiiyft began at Hftyiz el 
Iwazz and ‘Aqabat el ‘AddftsJn,® places that were some 
distance to the north of El Ma’&rij, not far apart, and in 
the neighbourhood of Eanft’is Shaniidah, south of these 
churches ; the exact point is of small importance. It may 
be worth while to give a little attention to the limits that 

divided El Hamrft el Wustft on each side from the other 

• • 

two. There seems to bo a mistake on this subject in the 
statement of Ibn*el Mutauwaj, which it will be useful to 
correct. Each of the Hamrfts is described as being about 
equal in its length and breadth. The author referred to 
gives the limits of El Hamrft el Wustft as from Darb 
Naqqftshl el Balftt to Darb [PIbn] Ma'ftni.^ The former street 

^ Aba $aiib, fo]. 32A 

* The most probable derivation of this word seems to be from the moaning^ 
‘foreigners’ attached to £1 Hamrd. See Qamiis (Al,iniar), Daldduri, p. 372; 
Maq.I, 298; S.l). iv, S.etc.* 

^ £.g. Maq. i, 299 ; cf. Maq. i, 304, and Ma([. i, 343. 

* Maq. i, 298; S.D. iv, 91. 

* Mail. i. 298. 

* Maq. i, 298; S.D. iv, 91. 

’ Maq. i, 298; cf. S.D. iv, 91. 
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was near El Qash^&shtn and the latter near El KabMrah.^ 
Without being able to locate the two streets with precision, 
one may say that they were so close together as to leave 
El Hamrft el Wusta hardly anj’^ length or breadth at all. 
Abft S&lih, however, mentions that El Hamrft el Wustfe was 
known as El Hamrd. bil Qantarah.^ The Qanterah in 
question must have been the bridge built by ‘Abd el ‘Aziz 
ibn Marwftn over the !^alij near its mouth,® as the 
subsequent Qantarat es Sadd was not in existence in xlbd 
S&lih's time. It was opposite El Kaum el Ahmar.* Among 
the churches of El Hamra el AVusta described by Abd S&lih 
is that of Bd Mina, which still exists.® Its site corroborates 
the above. 

The Qantarah of ‘Abd el ‘Aziz was, it will bo seen from 
what is said of the khittah of Bani el Azraq, the north limit 
of El Hamr& el Wust^, and taking the division between it 
and El Hamr4 el Dunyd. as running from the shore straight 
inland of a point a little south of El Kabb&rah, with 
a similar division from El Hamr& el Qusw4 starting from 
the Qantarah referred to, one gets the throe Hamr&s as 
sections more or less equal, in the limits which appear to be 
the right ones. This explanation enables the khittahs of 
El Hamraw§.t to be traced. We have in El Hamr& el Qurw& 
the Kh ittah of Bani Rnhll^^ “reaching to Dair Marv'am 
N.W. of Jinftn Huwaiy and Masjid el Khaluq, on the flat 
below where Yashkur made .their l^ittah.” ® KJr iht Bani 
el Azraq also was in El Hamr& el Qusi^a ; it adjoined 
5^ittat Bani Bubil at Dair Maryam, and reached to El 
Qantarah,® i.e. Qantarat ‘Abd el ‘Aziz. Although the exact 
position of Dair Mtiryam does not appear, it can be seen that 
the latter khittah was to the north of the former. 

. * 

^ Y. S.D., index; Journal R.A.S., 1903, pp. 800, 803. Darb Ibn Ma*dni 
and Darb Ma*ani were distinct streete. They do not seem to have been very 
far apart. 

« Fol. 29b. 

s Maq. ii, 113, 146. 

« Journal B.A.S., 1903, p. 799. 

• Maq. i, 298. 

* Abii fol. 32^. (This seems to be the correct translation.) 

7 Maq. i, 298, etc. 
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Coming now to El Hamrft el Wustft, all that is said about 
the Uiittahs of Bani Tannah’^ and Bani SalAmdn is that 
they were in that Hamr&. It is reasonable to suppose that 
Bani Yannah settled to the north near the two other non- 
Arab tribes, Bani el Azraq and Bani Bhbil, and that Bani 
Sal&m&n placed themselves to the south towards the kindred 
Azd tribe of Bahr, and one must be content with the 
conjecture. Although ^ittat Fahm is stated specifically 
to have been in El Hamrd. ed I>uny&,^ it seems that the 
assertion is incorrect. Some land sold by Bani Eahm for 
the site of the church of Abii Qultah was situated in El 
Hamr& el Wustft,’ and the khittali contained a lane also 
which was opposite the church of Bill Mina.^ ‘Adw&n was 
a tribe nearly related to Fahm. From a passage which is 
obviously corrupt it would seem likely that Khittat ‘Adfcdn, 
which was in El Hamr£l el WustA,^ lay between Ehittot 
Fahm and Jabal Ya^ikur.® Harara el Wustft contained 
also the KhifMih of Hudailf* a well-known tribe whose home 
in Arabia was not far from those of ‘Adw&n and Fahm. 
It is mentioned that this khittiih included an open space 
called Bahbat B&razkfir, and it appears that not far from 
this space was another called Rahbat Sabrah.^ Tliis last is 
associated with the lAittah of Bahr in El Hamra cd DunjA. 
Esh Shauqiyah, a siqdyah or cistern, built by El MadaiA’i, 
was ill the khittah of Hudail,® and what is the same cistern, 
doubtless, is described as in El Mauqif.** ^]1 Mauqif, some- 
times called Mau<}if et TahMiiin, is a site that is frequently 
mentioned. It was in El ‘Askar, between Jarai* Ibn Tftlftn 


' V. QSmiiB, ir, 274. The name is corrupted to Nabah, Yanad, etc., in 
the texts. 

* Maq. i, 298. 

* AbC $ahb, fol. 32a. 

* Aba $81ib, fol. 32d. Here it is stated that Khittat Fahm was in £1 Hamra 
el Wusta. 

* Maq. i. 298. 

* Aba $aiib, fol. 32i. 

^ S.D. iv, 37. 

* S.D. iv, 34. 

* S.D. iv, 56. 
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and Eaum el Bain el Eaumain, which is described 

by Abn Sftlih ’ as one of the limits of Ehittet Hudail, was 
near Esh Shauqiyah,® and Bain el Eaumain would seem to 
have been near Zain el ^Abidin.^ 

Passing on to El Hamr& ed Dunyft, one finds Khittat 
Btthr ibn Saw&dah^ mentioned above as touching Hudail 
in the next Hamr&. It is stated that l^ittat Bahr was 
opposite Masjid el Qurftn, and that it reached to Saqifat 
es Sari.® The former was in an open space apparently 
between El Hamrd. el Wustft and El Hamr& ed Dunyft/ 
and the latter towards the south, being (iomiected with El 
*Add&sin.® KhiW^t BalUj, in the same Hamrfil,® was to the 
south and east. Ez Zajjajln and Zuq&q Abi Farwah, 
which are given as limits,'® were both near Suq Warden, 
Ehaukhat el Istabil, anotlier point on its borders,'® must have 
led into Bain el (^asrain ; " Ehittot Baliy therefore met 
Ehittat er B&yah at this point. 

'[j^ar&d seems to have been an unimportant tribe. Its 
settlement was doubtless insignificant* All that is said of 
Khjttat Thardd is that it was in El Hafhrfi. ed Duny&.'* 
Khiftat Lafif was also in El Hamra ed Diinyft. It 
extended northerly from f^iittat er Rayah by Shq Ward&n 
to Barb Naqqa^i el Balat.'® This khittah was separated 
by a lane from Khittah Lnhhm}^ and tlie latter stretched 
also northerly from Khittat er R&yah to 8uq el Wihftf or 


^ Maq. i, 343 ; S.D. iv, 52. 

» Fol. 32b, 

3 S.D. iv, 61. Slwrqiyali is a mistake in the text. 
^ Maq.'ii, 436. 

® Maq.'i, 298. 

« Aba Salib, fol, 326. 

7 S.D. iv, 86.' 

® S.D., index. 

> Maq. i, 298. 

^<1 Aba Salib, fol. 32<i. 

H S.D. iv, 31. 

» Maq. i, 298. 

** Maq. i, 297. 

S.D. iv, 22. 
w Maq. i, 297. 
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El which was not far from Eaum el J&rih. Khittat el 

Lafif must have been to the west of La^m and adjoining 
I^ittot Bahr; Khittat La^m evidently had points of 
contact with ^ittat Baliy. 

All the khittahs of Fus^t which were in the neighbour- 
hood of the Nile bank have now been enumerated. Those 
which lay further inland are harder to place, owing to 
the disappearance of the marks referred to in the accounts 
of their positions. Information as to these khittahs is, 
moreover, in general scanty, probably because the writers 
who have transmitted the original accounts to us did not 
think it worth while to repeat what they did not understand 
themselves. Even in their times the greater part of the 
ancient buildings and monuments in this direction had 
vanished. They were not much better situated than we 
are now as regards tracing the inland topography of the 
time of the conquest. For both reasons one has to be 
satisfied in most cases with a much less precise indication 
of the sites. 

Beginning again from the south, one finds Khittat H 
extending from Er Rasud easterly- (along the 
shore of Birkat el Ilabash) to the Siqayah of Ibii Tfilfm 
e! Kuhra)^ and reaching to Musalla Ehaul&n and 
to the mound overhanging the Musalla.'* Oittat el Ma‘filfir 
included the sites of Jami* el Qarafah and Masjid el Aqdam, 
besides other buildings which need not be particularised, 
tor nothing can* be sjiid about their positions. It is well 
known that El Qarafah was the name of a section of the 
tribe of El Ma^afir. It is said that the l^ittah of El Qar&fah 
comprehended both El Qarafat el KiibrA and El Qarfi-fat cs 
Sughrd,® but the area of the two together is so large that the 
statement can iKardly be accurate. 

^iUat Di el KaW reached to Bahri (N.W.) Masjid el 

* S.D. iv, 34, 

2 Maq. ii, 289. 

3 K.A.S. Jouma], 1903, p. 810. 

« Maq. i, 208 ; c:f. ii, 444. 

^ Maa. ii. 445. 
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Aqd&m, and joined Khittat ' Dl Ru^ain. The latter was 
Qibli (8.E.) of Khittdt Madhij.^ The ^ittahs. of Dl el 
Ealft' and Ru'ain are described also as ^arqi of er Basad.^ 
In this passage ^arqi may be explained as anything between 
east and north-east, us can be seen by the context. Again, 
it is indicated that the ^ittehs of Er B-u'ain and D! el Eal&^ 
were to the north of the conduit (inajra) of J&mi* el Filah, 
which mosque was on Er Rasad, and to the east.® From 
these indications one gets something in the nature of 
a crossbearing, which would give a good ‘fix,* if the position 
of Mas j id el Aqd&m was known more precisely. 

Occasion may be taken to draw attention to El TTkhfil 
and El Uksfi*,^ names of places in the same direction as 
pi el Eal&‘, El XJqhfib in El Qarafat el Eubra,-^ and 
El Uhmftr,® also in the same neighbourhood. These names 
are of a peculiar form. The first and last appear to have 
been the names of tribes, and doubtless all four places were 
subordinate khittalis. 

^ittat en Sr/r/f/was ‘‘after passing Mahras on NakUah.**^ 
The Mahras is connected with a certain B&r Umm Qais,® 
and this house was eitlier in or just outside the khittah of 
Tujib.® It is perhaps not incorrect to describe the khittah 
of Es Sadif also as in VA (larafah,^^ according to the later 
use of the latter tcnii to domitc the cemetery of Misr, 
a much wider area probably than that wliieh it originally 
covered. 

Khittat Ghdfiq, some distance further iforth, j<iined the 
kh ittah of Lakhm,'^ and is associated with Hamniain el 


^ S.D-. iv, 4. 

* Maq. ii, 289. 

® Ma(|. ii, 4fll/ 

* Maq. ii, 289, 4/}l, 4*53. PerhapB Akhul, etc. 

* Maq. ii, 448. 

* S.D. iv, 53 ; Maq. ii, 468. 

^ S.I). iv, 51. 

« S.D. iv, 25. 

* S.I). iv, 17. 

Maq. ii, 454. 

Maq. i, 298. 
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Magb&zilt,^ which was near Zuq&f el Jauf and opposite Masjid 
'Abdull&h.^ Now Masjid *Abdull&h was on the road between 
JAmi' Ibn Tillhn and J&mi^ ‘Amr,^ marking the division 
between the civil areas ‘Amal Asfal and ‘Amal Fauq.^ 
*Amal Fauq seems to have included all the town of Misr 
south of £1 'Askar/ and while the exact position of Masjid 
'Abdull&h remains uncertain, it is indicated closely enough in 
this way to show the whereabouts of the l^ittah of GhAfiq. * 
Hadramaut was near HawAnit ‘Absfin.® It was 
also not far from Siq&yat el Labud,^ and 8iqAyat el 
LabM was near El Manamah.^ KhifUt A ‘Ahait/in is 
associated with the latter® and with It 

appears thus that the three khittahs of Hadramaut, El 
'Absiyln, and Jai^A.n were not far apart, and we have a clue 
to the position of the group, as Hawanit ‘Absftn were in the 
khittah of Grh&fiq.“ It would seem likely that they were 
to the east of Qhafiq, and not very far from Kaiim el Jarih. 
The khittah of Er Uuhlmh b. ZLir‘ah b. Ka‘b*^ may be 
assumed to have been located round the mosque of the same, 
name, which is des<;ribod as situated between ZuqAq el 
Qanftdil and Eaum el Jarih. 

Ahl €z Zdhlr lay Sharqi (N.K.) of Ivhittat Lakhm, 
reaching to El 'Askar. El Maiiqif was reckoned to belong 
to it,^® and between Laklnn and Jilz Zahir was (Thafiq.^® The 
general position seems to bo sufficiently clear. 

* S.I). iv, 51. 

S.D. IV, 

® Maq. ii, 282. 

* Muqaddiisi, p. 

* Maq. i. 299. 

6 s.i). iv, rn. 

7 S.I). iv, 25. 

« S.I). iv, 51. 

® S.D. iv, 63. 

S.D. iv, 35. 

»' S.D.iv, 35. 

>2 Maq. i, 298. 

S.D. iv, 84. 

** Maq. i, 298. 

•6 Maq. i, 346. 

Maq. i, 298. 
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El Maqrizi tells us that there was a khittah of Mahrah 
situated at the foot of Jabal Yasbkur towards El Khandaq.^ 
The latter was the moat that defended Misr in its early days 
from the north.^ It had its origin near El Kabi^,^ and 
consequently must have joined El Khali j near its mouth. 
The same author speaks of a Wnttah of K1 F^Lrisiyin* and 
a khittah of Tujib,* both situated on the Sharaf of Zain 
el ‘JLbidin, and thus near tliis khittah of Mahrah. Again, 
he speaks of a khittah of iWa'ldn marked by mounds over- 
looking the tomb of El Qadi Bakk^r.® The place indicated 
is near tlie existing Mashhad of El Saiyideh Nafisah.'^ This 
khittah of Wa4an rested on a Wiittiih of Khaul&n,® not the 
same evidently as the kjiittah of ^h}iulan described above as 
touching the south side of fortress, siiujc the distance is too 
far to have been covered by a single khittah. We have 
here five second khittahs, that is l^ittahs belonging to bodies 
which had duplicates olsewlu'ro, and the existence of each 
one rests on a passage from the same writer. That several 
tribes should have been split up in. this way is not at all 
likely in A'icw of the manner in which Filst&t was formed. 
It has already been sliown above that the secjond khittah 
of El FSrisiyiii is imaginary, and there seems to be ground 
for believing that the rest are due to mistakes. El Maqrizi 
places the second khittahs of Wa‘lftn and l^aul&n far 
outside the khittah of Ahl ez Zahir, and this of itself is 
almost conclusive evidence of an en’or, since tlu name of 
Ahl ez Z&hir, the outside folk, would hav6 been altogether 
misapplied had there been other j^ittahs beyond. 

There are some other circumstances that point in the same 

direction. Musalla Khaul&n was, as mentioned above, one 

of the limits of Khittot el Ma*d.fir. This Musalla is also 
, ' J 

1 Maq. i, 297. 

> Muq. ii, 458. 

3 Ahii fol. 325. 

• Maq, i, 298. 

6 Maq. i, 126. 

3 Maq. i, 298. 

^ Journal R.A.S., 1903, p. 814. 

3 Maq. i, 298. 
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described as in El Qar&fah, to the west of the tombs and 
near the road to a quarry.^ Hereby a position is indicated 
near Er Rasad, as the only spot in this quarter of the Qar&f ah 
where quarries exist. It must be supposed that the Musalla 
of Khaul&n was connected with the l^ittah of Kh aul&n> 
and the place assigned to it is indeed close to that khittah 
of Khaul&n the existence of whicli is clearly established. 
Ibn Duqm&q mentions a lane called Darb Salim.^ Although 
he does not expressly define its position, the context shows 
quite clearly that it was situated near the genuine khittah 
of Khauld,n and Sharaf er Rasad, and consequently near 
Musalla Ehauld,n. Thus we have the following group us to 
the existence of which there seem to be no doubt : — Khittat 
Khaulan, Ehittat Wa4&n, Darb Salirn, Musalla Khauld^n. 

El Musalla el Qadim was situated near the tomb of 
El Qadi Bakk&r. According to Abh el Mahasin there was 
a Darb Salim near this tomb.® With the second khittahs 
of lihaulan and Wa*lan also in the neighbourhood one 
gets a second group, on the sole authority of El ]\Iaqrizi and 
his follower, similar to the first : — Khittat Khauliln, KhitUit 
Wa‘l&n, Darb Salim, El Musalla el (^diin. 

Now El Maqrizi describes El Musalla el (iudiin in an 
article entitled Musalla KhaulaTi, and though he cites 
passages from El Kindi which say plainly that the tw^o were 
distinct, he quotes others from El Qiula'i in a way that makes 
it seem that he did not realise that they were not the sanie.^ 
If he has confused the two Musallus, as h^ appeal's to have 
done, one can account for the identities in the two groups by 
supposing that those in the second are the result of the 
mistake. That El Maqrizi gives two khittahs to El 
Fftrisiyin through confusing Sharah er Rasad with ^araf 
Zain el ‘Abidili. shows that he is capable of an error of 
this sort ; and on the whole one need have little hesitation 
in concluding that the second ^ittahs of Khaul&n and 


‘ Maq. ii, 406, 45a. 
» S.D. iv, 29. 

* £u Nujiim, i, 46. 
^ Maq. ii, 454, 455. 
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Wa'l&n and the second Darb S&lim had no existence in 
reality. The positions stated for the second khittahs of 
Tujlb and Mahrah are on ground which is traversed pretty 
closely by Ibn Duqm&q and Abu S&lih. That these writers 
do not refer to them, and the primd facie improbability of 
a tribe having two ^ittahs, added to the fact that direct 
proof against three out of five of the second ^ittahs can 
be given, justify one in excluding them also. El Maqrlzi’s 
statement about Mahrah is, however, of such a kind that 
possibly there may have been here an exception to the 
ordinary rule, and this tribe may have had two khittahs, 
the earlier one by Jabal Yashkur having been soon 
abandoned. To eliminate the spurious khittahs of El 
F&risiyin, ]^aul&n, and Wa‘lfi,n is important for the 
topography of El Qarafali, and the true place of Darb S&lim 
is of particular moment in connection with this. It is 
the key to the limits of El (^r&fat el Kubr&, the eastern 
boundary of which was Ibn Tidftn's aqueduct. In the 
article on Misr in the Jounial for 1903, which has been 
referred to here, the writer and Mr. Richmond, misled by 
Ab& el Mahasiii, showed the aqueduct as ending near 
Ma^had cs Saiyidah Nafisah, giving it a direction too much 
to the cast, and making it much too long. 

Rctumiug to tlic khittahs, one may now place Khittnt 
es Suiaf between Musalla Khaulan and Khittat el Ma‘ftfir, 
instead of between tlie tomb of El Q&di Bakkai and that 
l^ittah.^ If the Masjid el Qubbah tlfat was close to 
a Siq&yah in tlie Hi ft ah of Zauf^ is to be identified with 
J&mi* el Qarafat, which was originally known as Masjid 
el Qubbah,* Khittat Zauf must have been among the 
khitt^s of El Ma‘&fir. Information as to the whereabouts 
of the hhitah of GhtttAif is wanting, but it is mentioned that 
a chief of this tribe had a khittah which can be placed 
somewhere near that of Khaul&n,^ and this gives some 

^ Maq. i, 298. 

- Maq. ii, 152; S.D. iv, 56. 

^ Maq. ii, 451. 

* 8.D. iv, 53. ‘Abis b. Sa*id, 1 68 a.m. 
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ground for supposing that the tribe may have settled in the 
vicinity. It would seem that Mas j id Sab&, which was to the 
south of Eaum el Jftrih, was not connected with the lAittah 
of Sabft.^ If not, there is no clue to the place of this 
khittah, and it is the only one on the east side as to the 
position of which there is no sign at all. The Ij^ittahs of 
Jizah have been placed, by way of completing the plan, 
according to their relative ])ositions on the west bank, where 
the existing town stands. There appears to be nothing to. 
mark the exact spot of any of them, or to sliow the area 
which they occupied. 

The statements that have been brought together above 
make it possible to reconstruct the plan of early Fustat with 
some degree of exactness. The length of the site occupied, 
about 5,000 metres, is well marked by Dair ct Tin and 
J&mi' Ibn Tillftn. The JAmi‘ fixes the distance the town 
extended inland at its north end; to the south there is no 
mark to show the exact inland limit. Probably none of the 
^it^hs would have been placed very far from the shore 
of the Nile at a time when the absence of facilities for 
getting water from the river would have made the position 
very inconvenient. Assuming a general breadth of about 
1,000 metres for the site, one gets an area of a little under 
3 square miles. The whole of the site was not covered 
evenly. Many open spaces are mentioned. There was one 
at the south-east door of the mosque of ‘Amr;® another 
north, Foda er Ttd,yah, near the church . of Shaiifldah ; * 
a third divided Er R&yah from Tujib ; * others were Fada 
[El Hainrft] el Dunya,® Fad& el Hamra el Wusta,® Fada el 
Qab&’iV a Fada. of Sftq Wardaii,® Fada Khaulalii,** Fada 

1 S.D. iv, 84. 

a S.D. iy, 6, 7. 

» S.D. iv, 106. 

• S.D. iv, 17. 

» Aba §alib, fol. 3JA. 

• S.D. iv, 86. 

7 Aba 9alib, fol. 33a. 

8 S.D. iv, 106. 

• Aba $aiib, fol. 32«. 
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el Mauqif.^ One may add the market-places if hose names 
make it seem that they dated from the foundation — SAq 
WardAn,* Suwaiqat *AdwAn,* Sftq el WihAf* (El HAfi), 
fiAq Tahsub.’ One or two of these names are probably 
alternatives for others. The list would doubtless be larger 
if all the site had been treated of by the topographers with 
•equal minuteness ; but os it is it seems enough to show that 
the arrangement of houses at FustAt resembled that at 
•Jizah. Of the latter it is said that there were at first spaces 
between the tribes (i.e. the Idiittahs) from one tribe to 
another. When reinforcements arrived, in the time of 
TJ^mAn b. ‘AffAn and later, and the people became numerous, 
each party made room for its relations, till the building 
so increased that the khittahs of Jizah closed into one.** The 
space usually taken up by an individual does not seem to 
have been very extensive,* and the houses, to judge from 
the number of individual khittehs mentioned by Ibn DuqmAq 
as having been in Khittat Ahl er RAyah and the neighbour- 
hood, seem to have been gathered together pretty closely 
within the various l^ittahs. Names such as Bani Jumah,^ 
Bani Fulaih," TaiiAkh,^ Bani Saum^ show that internal 
divisions existed. 

The arrangement of khittohs with intervals would have 
enabled regular roads to be dispensed with at first. The 
plan of later FustAt shows no trace of even one direct main 
thoroughfare that may have dated from the foundation, and 
its tortuous streets and ways are just su^h as would have 
been formed if left to produce themselves as the town 
grew up. 

» S.I). iv, 34. 

2 S.I)., index. 

2 S.D. iv, 5r>. It would Heedi that El Yu^aCbi is wrong in flaying that the 
marketfl of FuHtat were grouped by *Arar round nifl mosquo (p. 331)1 

* Suyiiti, i, 81. 

^ *Amr*s two bouses and that of Qaisabah, which was exchanged for the mosque, 
4 ir 6 examples. The larger house of *Amr seems to have been smaller than the 
mosque (S.D. iv, Gil). 

« S.D. W, 83. 

■* S.D. iv, 

» S.D. iv, /)l. 

» Maq. ii, 246. 
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One may turn now from the plan to the buildings first 
erected. The founders appear to have left the town 
unenclosed. It is clear that the wall of Fustftt, of which 
there is a record, was not built by them, though its date 
is not stated, since the wall took in only a portion of the site 
that has been described. When Marw&n invaded Egypt 
in 64 A.H. Ibn Jahdam, the governor on behalf of Ibn ez 
Zubair,^ dug a moat to defend Fust&t from the north. The 
extraordinary exei^tions by which the moat was finished 
in a month became proverbial ; and they would hardly 
have been called for if Fustat had been surrounded with 
a rampart. Besides, a wall nearly five miles long would 
have been required to include all the site, and it is difficult 
to suppose that so important a work could have been passed 
by without any mention. Abu Salih , speaks of a breast- 
work (zaribah) extending from ^^att el Farr to Duwairat 
Khalaf, where the Arabs [at the conquest] assembled.*’® 
Duwairat ]^alaf was to the south-east of, and not far from, 
Jftmi^ *Amr.® The zarJbah was of reeds or cane, and seems 
to have been a temporary structure, connected probably with 
the investment of the fortress of Babylon. About the 
fortress of Jizah, there is the bare fact that it was built 
and the date ; there is not the least description, and it is not 
mentioned again. Before the state of FustAt as regards 
defence is left, reference may bo made to some buildings 
mentioned incidental! v by Ibn Duqm&q and others. Mahras 
as a noun of place is a general term; used to demote 
a building it may mean a guardhouse or watch tower. 
Upwards of ten buildings arc named under this title, without 
anything being said as to the purpose they served. It is to 
be remarked, however, that those of which the positions can 
be identified mefte or less nearly were situated on something 
like an alignment between the fortress (Mahras BanAuah 
and Ma^as Qustantin) and Zain el ‘Abidin (Mahras el 

’ El ^andaq, Maq. ii, 458. 

* Fol, 215. Zarb = Zaribah, and Daurat api)ears I’roiii S.D. to be a miB- 
reading. 

® This can be seen from S.D. 
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]^a8i).^ The first two names are not Arab. Mahras 
el Khasi and Mahras Qustantin both appear to have been 
in existence in tlie early part of the second century of the 
Hijrah. El Ya'qflbi^ says that ‘Amr established a Mahras 
for each tribe. It is possible that these buildings may have 
been connected with a line of defence, of which part may 
have been formed at or before the conquest. 

Fust&t contained oue public bath ascribed to* ‘Amr, 
Hamm&m el F4r,^ which ivns remarkable for its smallness ; 
two others, Hammam Wardan"* and Hamm&m Busr b. [Abi] 
Artah,® must have been early, as they are called after tAvo 
of ‘Amr’s companions. These buildings may have dated 
from any time Avithin twenty years or so of the foundation. 
The only kind that clearly existed from the first, besides 
individual dwellings, are the mosques. Each ^ittah appears 
to have had one or more masjids of its own®; there was 
a musalla or oratory, to which the people resorted for 
common prayer on special occasions, outside the town^ ; and 
there was the j&mi* or congregational mosque of ^Amr. 
The j4mi‘ is the only building that is described. It measured 
some 75 feet by 30 ; it had a very low roof with nothing 
above it — a minaret was a later addition ; the whole of the 
mosque seems to have been roofed in ; the floor was laid 
Avith pebbles ; the Avails inside were not even plastered. 
There was no internal decoration beyond a qibluh and a 
pulpit ; there was probably no furniture. That the mosque 
was not properly oriented was a sign of the founders' want 
of skill.® The masjids of the ^ittahs must, of course, have 
been inferior. in pretensions to the mosque; the remark to 


1 Other Mahrases are* llhuwa’i b. Huwu’i ; En Nakhl ; El HdiiB ; Abd 
Qirbah ; El Hu$r ; *Amm&r ; Abd cl M'ahajir. 

* p. 331. 

3 Mentioned several times, e.g. S.D. iv, 105. 

« S.D. iv, 32. 

* S.D. iv, 106. 

* Maq. ii, 246; S.D. iv, 62. Many masjids are desoiibed in S.D. as 
<khitt£.’ 

) Maq. ii, 454. 

* See S.D. iv, 50 ; Maq. ii, 246, for minute descriptions of the mosque. 
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the effect that minarets were ordered to be added to them 
at the time that the mosque was first furnished with 
a minaret ^ makes it likely that they resembled the mosque 
in type. Of the Musullu, the place only is given. Where 
the principal building was so utterly devoid of any claims 
to architecture as was ‘Amr’s mosque, it is to be expected 
that the ordinary habitations would have been humble in 
the extreme. Two facts about the houses appear — that 
the area covered was not large and that they bad but one 
story. Reasons for the former statement have been given 
above ; the latter rests on an anecdote. conc.crning Kh&ri jah 
ibn Iludafah which need not be I'lqieated here.* It is 
evident from various other passages that the Arabs of the 
time had an objection to high buildings.® 

One may compare what has been said about FiistAt with 
the accounts of KMah and Rasrjih in their earliest stages. 
KAfah differed in having been built round a space with the 
chief mosque as the <;entre, and in having bc^en marked with 
regular liighways and byways. It was a larger town and 
the organisation altogether was more developed, extending 
to a division into districts. 

El BalAdurl docs not include a description of the ])lan of 
Basrah in his account of the town. At KAfah and Jiusrah 
there was a system of khittahs as at FustAt, and intervals 
filled up as time went on are raentioTied at the former. 
Tribal mosques at K&fali are also referred to. A ft w early 
baths are spoken of at each place. Eacji had a iJAr el 
Imarah, a house appointed for Iht^ governor ; it setJins 
doubtful whether there was a regular residence of this kind 
at FustAt until the time of MarwAii.* The principal mosque 
at KAfah and that at Basrah must have resembled ‘Amr’s 

* S.D. iv, 62. 

* S.D. iv, 6. The context seems to require that * ghurfah * should mean an 
upper cham^r rather than a balcony. 

® E.g. Baluduri, p. 349 ; T&hari, i, 2488. 

* £1 Kindi, fol. 19a, gives the idea that Marwdn was the first to institute 
a memor’s house. On the other hand, K1 Ya‘qCibi, p. 330, says that Dar 
er Kami, which S.D. iv, 5, refers to also as having been used by the governors, 
was the D&r d Im&rah founded by *Amr. 

J.&.A.8. 1907. 


6 
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mosque closely. At Basrali the structure was first of mud 
brick with a roof of thatch ; the process of rebuilding and 
improvement of the mosque of Basrah in the first fifty 
years or so resc'mbles closely that of the mosque of Fustfi-t. 
The dwellings at Kftfali and at Basrali were made of reeds 
to begin with, and later of mud brick. At Basrah at first 
they used to be t:iken down when the owners were absent. 
Ill the convents of JKfifah,^ its camel ground or ]\]unukh, its 
Ilamr&s, and in the H&mirah of Basrub, one notices further 
reHvmhlanceH with Fust&t. It is clear that, with some 
difforeuccH, the three towns were inu(‘h alike in their funeral 
character ; and what is wanting in the d('scri]jtioii of one 
may be filled u]) from the ac<‘ouiits of the otluTs with some 
confidence. The busy commercial town described by Ibn 
Huuqal, with its crowded markets and its blocks of buildings, 
some containing as many as tw'o hundred jx'Ople, belongs to 
the tenth century. This state must luivc* beiMi reached 
gradually, A long f'traggling colony of i»i(»an houses and 
hovels, or more likely of huts and l>ooths. such as one may 
see nowadays attached to some town to w'hich semi-nomad 
Arabs resort; arranged irregularly in groups in loose order 
concentrated to some extent about the mosque of 'Anir, us 
the focus formed by the centre of autliority ; the mosques 
in the various groups being practically the only constructions 
to be distinguished from the rest, but so insignificant as to 
be in no way remarkable — this is the pictu e that our 
accounts of Fus^t in the days of ‘Amr enable us to draw. 


1 Kfttuli is (lesciibed by Baia^uri, pp. 275-28U; 
Ta^qtibi, p. 310; Bafrah by Ual&^uri, pp. .340 372. 


Tabaii, i, 2486-2491; 
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LIST OF THE KHITTAHS OF FUSTAt 
AND JlZAH, 

SHOWING THE PLACES ASSIGNED Td THEM IN THE ACCOMPANTiNO MAP. 


Namb of Khittah. Squabb. 
Sant el Azraq . . . . D 8 

JBa^r b. Sawddah . . . . C 10 

Baku B IJ 

Bally C 10 

Tujtb C 11 

^arad C 10 

ElJu‘allyln* .. .. C 11 

ElJiy&w[ly>h .. .. Bll 

Juishan* D 10 

^ashid A 10 

El Hubashali A 10 

Hujr b. Arliab .. All 

Hadramaut* .. .. 1)10 

Khaulan Oil 

Du Asba^ B 10 

MKu^ain Dll 

DuelKala* Dll 

Abler Myah .. .. CIO 

Biishidah C 12 

B-ubil .. .. D 8 

Er Katbab CIO 

Eiyab C 12 

Zauf* E 12 

Saba — 

Salaman C 9 


Name of KHirrAH. Squabb. 

EsSuIaf Dll 

EsMif nil 

Ahl oz Zdbir D 9 

EPAbsiyIn* .. .. DIO 

'Adwan D 9 

‘ Auf b. Arbab . . . . Bll 

Gbafiq 1) 9 

^ulaif DU 

ElFarisiyln C II 

Fahm D 9 

El Qabad C 12 

Ka‘bb. Malik .. .. Bll 

Laklim C 10 

ElLafif C 10 

Madhij Dll 

El Ma‘afir D 12 

Mabrab . , CIO 

Nafi‘ B 10 

Hudail D 9 

Wa’il C 11 

Wa‘lan.. C 11 

Yahsub C 11 

Yashkur E 8 

Baui Yannab . . . . C 9 


* Sig^aifies that the khittah, not being iiirluded in tlie chapters of S.D. and 
Maq. referred to in the text) may be u minor division. 
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V. 

THE PAHLA7I TEXTS OF TASHA XXII, 

FOR THE FIRST TIME CRITICALLY TRANSL4Thl). 

By professor LAWRENCE MILl.S. 

YASNA XXII. 

T/ie Holt/ Sacrifice in its Progress ; 

the Invocation of Consecration of the various Objects to he 
Offered y or used in the Ceremony* 

TJ^ITII tlio barHom (now) broug^ht [forward; it in hero 
* * (ut this point in thi^ corcinony) broiijjlit forward and 
put upon tho barsoin-holdcr] ^ tojyotlior with the /oatfra 
water of Afihannazd,® the Creator, tbe resplendent,'* the 
glorious, and of tbe Aniesaspcnds, and for their sake 
(I desire (or ‘I invoke') the eonsecration of this ]l(u)oma 
plant). [. . . . It has (now) been prejmred^ (as I speak). 
(Not at all impossibly meaning ‘ it has now ; as I ijronounce 
the prayer for it to bo consecrated in tliis present ceremony, 
— it has now been made ready.’)] 

(2) (With this) I desire (i.e. ‘I invoke the sunctificution 
of') this n(a)oma (here present awaiting my official ac- 
ceptance)® for [this] sacrifice us (to be at onc(») uplifUsl with 


* The text from ^hich this tiansUuuu is inudt* \\.is ]mblislu(l as vdihsl with 
all the MSS. colluted in the Ziihchijt oi Ihe Giiiiiaii Oiicutid Sonet), 
Band Itiu, p. 428, 1904. 

* Ner. Tfleitena, it ‘laid in older,* using the s^mp woid ioi the Pahl, 
yedrunt^ or hurt', and lor the Pahl. bii\t. 

Ner. does nut notioe tho gunitiie torm oi Ahuruh}u , his dative pluzals 
express the rai. 

* The Parsi-Pors. has ‘nurmand,’ as we niav notice in passing, so adding 
another item ot ciidence against tho meaning ‘ lich ’ ior thr original, which 
adjective would indeed not so naturaU) he applied to the Supremo Being. 

* It seems as it one priest or assistant lilted up the objects while tho redtor 
pronounced the text. 

• • Notice that the Pahl. trlr. first saw a dative in i in yesti, here not warranted. 
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as'a^ (as that is to say, ^with’ the exact ritual functions). 
[It has been prepared with correctness ; (but perhaps again 
meaning *now, that the uplifting has taken place, it has 
been arranged with correctness’).] * 

(3) And I desire (that is to say, ‘ I pray for the sancti- 
fication of’) this fresh (lit ‘living’) ineat^ (or is it ‘milk’?) 
offered up with Asa (as the ritual exactness), [that is to 
say, as it has been (now) prepared and treated with correct 
regularity] for this sacrifice .... 

(4) And I desire (the sanctification of) this plant HaSii- 
naepatil^ offered witli (ritual) sanctity, [that is to say, it 
has been (now) tliorouglily prepared (and treated) with 
correctness] for this sacrifice; (5) and (for the sake of) the 
(other) good (that is, ‘clean’) waters (of the general 
creation) ; [tliat is to .say, for the sake of ^ the good waters 
it has been (now) prepared and treated]. And I desire the 
sanctification of these Zao^ra-wjiters accompanied witli tliat 
Horn, and with that fresh meat (or ‘milk’?), and with that 
haSsTnaepatii and offered with ritual exactness, [tluit is to 
say, with correct regularity it has (now) be<m prGfj)ared (and 
treated)] for this sacriflt e. 

(6) And (for the sake of) the good (or ‘clean’) waters® 
(of the general creation) [as it has been prepared] ; and 
I desire also the Hdm-water to this sacrifice; (7) and 
I desire (that is to say, I invoke the reconsecration of) the 
silver mortar,^ and of the iron mortar® to this sacrifice. 


* AiSaya not rendered * tor a reward ’ ? 

^ Nor. hoH sadttCfirataya racitam ^te. 

’ N6r. recoils fnim the meuninf? * meat ’ here, douhtless on account of the 
strong prejudice in India against the con.suniption of cow’s desh. He rendeni 
as a projier name with jivunianamnim, glossing * dugd'am ’ . . . . The 

Parsi-l’ers. has gusfend i jivuro. , # 

^ Ner. has hlnavanaiuanam ; C., the Parsi-Peis., has anar. Nar. adds a 
curious formation uruaramam. % 

^ llai in the gloss expresses the datives of the original. Ner. has the genitiye 
for dative (P) apam uttamanam .... 

* Bal again in the gloss ; Ner. again gen. 

^ Ner. has the form raupiyam for asimiii' and the gl. g'antam = * bell,’ as the 
mortar was also used for a bell. The fine dual forms of the original are neither 
reproduced by the Pahl. nor by Ner. 

I* The Parsi-PoiB. has nu^rah. 
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(8) And I desire the plant of the kind for Barsom ^ which 
has arrived (here) in accordance with the official recital^ of 
the Chief’s (formula); and I desire the memorised recital* 
(of tlie offices) of the Den (about to be intoned) and the 
(fulfilment of the other) ceremonial functions^ of the good 
Den of the Mazda yasnians : (that is to say, I acjcept it here 
as consecrated to this holy function); (9) and (I invoke) 
also the delivery^ of the intoning of (he (bl^^as [the 
bounteous (or ‘august’)] which has arrived in ac(H)rdancc 
with the holy pronunciation of the (reciting) Chief (the 
offi(;iating Priest) as a Chief of the ritual (procedure) ; 

(10) And this wood also and incense (those all) do 
I desire for the sacrifi(;e for the sake of (or ‘ to ’) Ihee, the 
Fire,® O Auharmazd’s Son. [It (that is, all the foregoing 
items collectively considered) has n.e. ‘have’) been care- 
fully prepared (and treated)."] 

(11) And also every benefit which is derived from 
Auharniazd which® is a manifestation from® (or ‘of) Asa 
(as this ritual, or as ‘a ])roduction of it’) I desire for this 
saerifico (l!2) for the propitiation of Auharniazd and of the 
x\mesas]jeiKls, (and for the pro])itialion) of Srds the Holy, and 
of tlie Fire Afihaniiazd’s Son, a Chief botli holy and exalted. 

(Ul) And 1 desire (that is, ‘I hid’) the Asnya” as the 


’ Thcj Tarsi-Pers. has ulifm. 

® Ner. has vanaspatvinii (r') htTo. 

® Nor. luis fifurvniiuj naya i'oi- pavan vhC fnivrniifsmh. 

* He, Nit. hiis aS'yayiinaiiicii fur hosmure.Nn!h aud firuniViaiiiea f»>r var/.esuih. 

* Ncr. : f'-ritTuiiun ca uktiih (omittiii;; diilie>u' and drhak; Kiiihpru|)luni punvat- 
mainii piiny.‘i"urvya f^urvanujnayu. So tlie l*arsi-Purs. innits this su]Hirriuous 
dahcisn'. i)o(‘s ruit tin; roduudaiit pruseiicu of this dahusi.' licre diH(iiir,tlv slu>w 
that it 18 auxiliary elsewhere? Tt is, however, simply ji*lt»ss. N*'!’. uiii. htdh it 
aud dehiik ; so the* Pers. ; but sec A. (DJ., J. * 2 ), Sp., and M. 

® Ner.’h ‘te ague’ is more tastclul and uoiTcrt as Ivyu ; hut see the original. 
We may read the i liifore lak, or read atax-s, its if gen. in apiaisitiun. A. (DJ.) 
and Ner. omit i. 

"• Ner. has yam tuVyaiii aamaruuitam aste' iu the gloss. 

The Parsi-Pers. omits man'. 

* So for 6 i 8 ra ; Ner. pu^yat prakatah. 

Ner. ‘agne^.* 

" Ner. lias tat yat sand'yayah (m) antali saiid'yayarii ^'akyate giuituiii praVa- 
yeua'sya (so) ; ‘ for the propitiation of (the particular) time within the time when 
it is possible (or * permissible *) especially to approach the sacrilice.* For asnam 
Ner. has literally the gen. ahnam. 
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Chief(s) of Ada to this sacrifice for Ilavanl, the Holy Chief 
of ASa [and so (forth on) as (it stands) written in the Sros 
Dron (as farP) as to^ (?) (asahya (not aSahe) ) raflvo 
berezato — inclusively — to ra^vo («/<?).] 

For Y. XXII, 14-28, sec Y. XXII, 2-10 above. 

(24) (yea) for the propitiation of Auliarmazd the Radiant,® 
the Glorious,® and of the Aincsaspends, [the well-ruling, the 
beneficent], (25) and of Mi^ra of the wide pastures® and of 
Raman Hvastra,^ (2()) and for the propitiatit)n of the Sun, 
the Immortal, tlic Radiant, of the swift horses,'* [tliat is to 
say, his hor8e(s) are sound (literally ^ good *) ; some hold that 
the meaning is ‘ he will give good (that is, ‘ sound *) horses '],® 
(27) and of Vayu, the one effective (who works) on high," 
the most overwhelming® of (all) the other creatures; so 
(is the propitiation) for Thee, O Vayu; so (i.e. for this 
reason) it is thine (acton' lak), 0 Vayu (to Thee it is fully 
due) since Thine it is (as due) (man' lak aTt' = yat te asti) ; 
that is, Thou art Thys<df the j>ropcrty of the August Spirit 


' One would supjioHc ilial. ‘ niiii * was ineuiit hero : ‘ so I’ai* as from iisuhya 
ra^o (ineuuiiip: ‘ ra0 \<'. ’• -m» ends Y. Ill, 21, in the SroA Dron t(») tiyesi; yisti 
ra0vo benjzato yo, a^iihya-ra6wo,’ Y. Ill , GO. 'Sin. Inis yat'a (;ro'iulruiienii yavat. 

* Ner. ^'uddinintali, (;Tlnintah. 

3 Ner. ins. iho p^toss maitrlpatili ; and has uiiaiidal.i nirh'ayatvnin asvada(,‘cu 
(flo) for tho genitives. 

* Ner. gloMses: ‘s:i itijdal^ ye (yeiia) niauusyah k'adyasyn svadaiii jananti' 
(yciia is to be read for ye). 

* Ner. tejiisvi vcgaviida(;vuli. 

® Possibly in return for an off(‘ring of horses ; see Y. XLVI, 8. Ner. omits 
11 glosses. 

’ 'J’be hurricane sc^cnis intUcubd hei*e; recall also the Maruts. 

® NSr.’s viiiastiini, to -vi -f nns, is diflicuil to ex]>laiii, ns corresponding to 
tur\'enitartuin, which is likewise dillicult for tarnd*ata ; for this hardly means 
more than ‘ ]ilaned beyond. ’ Was ‘ tara- * bed'ore the trlr. in the shape of 
* taro- * as often, and did this stand in a (^uasi-Pnhluvi-Av. character as tarv =£ 
‘to overcome,’ (o and v having the same sign in Pahlavi) and so the vinastam'? 
NSr. takes the vae of the Paid, text in both cases in the sense of ‘bird’ ; his 
pakSinn (read -nab) must be so underetood in Ihis somewhat ridiculous%ense. 
How can we avoid the following rendering for NC*r. ? — ‘The destruction of the 
bird active on high (living or * soaring in tlie atmosphere’) is effected; of all 
the creation the birds (?) are just the property of the Creator of the good 
creation,* meaning that they do not belong to the cniation of Aiigni Mainyu. 
We are, of course, neither obliged nor ]iermilted to reude-r llie Pahl. viie in this 
sense of * bird/ unless indeed w'e so translate the original. Ner. has vatam at 
Y. I, 46 ; Y. XVir, 33 ; and viitab at Y. XLIIl (Sp.), 4. The Parsi-Pers. 
has no sign of the meaning * birds ’ either here or at Y. I, 45. 
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(and not that of the Evil Spirit ; that is, Thou art not the 
evil Vayu; Thou art (His, the Spenta Maiiiyu's) own), 
(28) and for the propitiation of the righteous Enlighten- 
ment ' by Aiiharmazd given and of the good ^ Den of the 
Mazdayasnians, (29) and of (or ‘ even of,* us if the Cisti 
and the Mandra were recognised as one) the Mantra Spenta, 
the Holy, (given) by the Lord of Desire® {aic) with great 
error), the Demon-severed Law of Zartfist (his ‘ law against 
the Demons’; that is, distinctly ‘the Vendidiid’^ by name), 
and (for the propitiation) of the long (progressive) pre- 
dominance® [(of the Dell) of the August Spirit (the Spenta 
Mainyu)], even of the good Den of the Mazdaynsniuns ; and 
(for the propitiation) of the Xnowlodge^ of the Ma^ra 
Spenta, and of the innate understanding given hy A fiharniazd, 
and of the understanding ac(piircd fiH>in experience (i.e. 
^ heard with ear,’ also) Afiharrnuzd-givcu, (•>()) and (again) 
for the propitiation of the Fire, Afiharniazd’s son," (Yea) 
of Thee, 0 Thou Fire,'* AGharmazd’s Son [who art here 
(especially) present in this sacrifice®] together with all the 


' Thu Cisti. Notico the prayer for relijriou.s li^^ht as heiug ‘ (fO(l-jfi\«'ii.' 
The ]K)int cannot bo said to be absorbed away into a iiaTii icchuical allusion lo 
the Don, as so often analogously in the case of otlier expressiinis. D(iOeiiriyuo 
has an additional adjective; but this should make little dillereiice iu our impression 
received. 

* Ncr. does not report the genitives, so losing the jioiiit of the original, lie 
has (,‘udd*tt nirvunujuunini .... dliiih. noniiuatnis. 

* Yerexithhahyu (not -iihaho) was divided vere(z) = to ‘var* — ‘to choose' 
(«*<?), (and from this the kilniakj, and auha- to niihu (aliU)‘ = ‘Lord * (Mr). The 
Parsi-Pers. follows the Puhl. Ner, folloxvs with an invrv^ioii svainikuindiri and 
neglecting the genitives, lie glosses: ‘kila, kainahi >nt imina.-'H salia svuinina 
tulyaiii karoti’ ; ‘ his mental desire he brings inti> huriiioi.\ A\ith the Lord’ ; see 
my explanation slightly varied elsewhere. 

* Vi-d(a)eva-data = ‘Ycndiddd.’ 

* Its tra^tionnl nfe (as canonical). Jser. dirg'um upariju'avfltirii, [<,*ikMim 
adr<;yarupinlm]. NCr. continues in tlie accusative, his samihe ijisnau being - 
understood. The I’ursi-Per. trl. dir avar ral’taiil. 


Akaslh is better for vac8Tni («tc(*0 = -)’»«»)» important vords 

i^ara2ddtois and usidareOrem (are they iuter|K>lations from HI h) are not rendered 
by the Pahl. Ner.’s suprubudd'am niaut*rini vunini should refer to dkasiii, etc. 
The Parsi-Pers. here follows the I’alil. 

’ Ner. *8 putrasya should be voc. ; see the oiiginal. 

* Here Ner. lias putra. 

• Ner. om. this pointed gloss., but has an extremely long interpolation 
referring to the Siroz. The.Pers. omits both. 
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Fires (wheresoever they may be); (31) and for the pi^ 
pitiation of ‘ Mount Uiidarena,* the Auharmazd-made, winch 
has the brilliance » of ASa (?), (32) and of all^ the holy Tazate 
of Heaven and of Earth, (33) and® (for the propitiation) 
of the Fravasis of the Saints, the heroic, the victorious, of 
the Fravasis of the primeval saints, and of those of the next 
of kin,® and of the Fravasi of tlic Yazat of the Spoken 
Name (Iniving an especial Yast).' 


> llci-p N6r. has the iiceugativc girim Volliiwcd liy nominativea with aa aate 
(sti) uiiilcrstood (‘r). 

- Ner. liuH tj iiropiT lunnp transcriliinpf htu/Njadustunui. 
a Th« idea ul ‘eomfoil’ in hm* cxcluiled by bo- ; seo also 
uuiiyueub'al., and irndt‘rs bov- oailaoMiin iniiiiu>xaiunu ‘ 

Mliiatki ‘ which puts llic (lamian) intelligence in |)liice mid ' 

recnllH uM-diiveft-cm ii. iO, which is not tly ; f 

I cnniiot'iiociKle to the trmishiti.nis here. I he iimiie is ‘Bi'iiiei ol thii Dawn, 
i.o. ‘tho Sun tiHiii!; over tli« iiiounbiiii.’ 

* Nor. Hainajjfi'an iajdiiuttni {^o;. ^ 

i Nit. clianj-vs the form (d tbo syntax Mitb imnyfiia (buirmii . . . wnai 

doestlui* . . . motor ... ^ 

6 Nor. uavriUMiYUiiikatr,iir..m H, ‘ ibc ivlalitm of tbo lirst iiino dt-rrw. 

^ Ner. adds the' iiiteirstiiig gl. ‘hiln, nmiiii nmari .liiiM-i iihtmii “.'f*'- 
that ‘siinkeii umiie’ iiieiiiit i^iieciiil mwition in ii text, il not ii siieciiil ^a't, hurt 
tiu* Fravnrdln. 
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WHITE HUN (EFHTHALITE) COIHS FROM THE 
PAHJAB. 

By VINCENT A. SMITH. 

(With a Plate.) 

J. P. RAWLINS, late of the Panjiib Police, who- 
is well known to Indian iiuniismatiKts as a 8uc(‘essful 
collector of rare coins, some time ago sent mo for publication 
a batch of curious copper coins which he obtained while 
serving in the Ibjshyiirpur District. Tlu'se coins all come 
from a very remarkable locality, which has been I'xplored 
by I^Ir. Rawlins, but seems to be unknown to other 
archmologists.^ It. is descrilKKl as the Plateau of Manuswal, 
situated on the outer range of the Siwiilik Hills, at an 
elevation of about two thousand feet, in the Iloshyiirpur 
District. This plateau is extensive, bt'ing about ten miles 
ill length and six in breadth. The principal village is 
Manaswill, distant about thirty miles in a soutli-casferly 
direction from Hoshyarpur, between that town and Rupar 
in the Ambilla (Umballa) District. OtheT village's, or 
hamlets, enumerated by Mr. Rawlins are Biniwiil, Ilanand, 
Daleywal, Kharali, and Bhawiinipur. The Avhole region 
is full of ancient sites, marked by mounds, and all tho 
villages named are included in the area containing the 
remains of ancient seftlemcnts, which may have formed one 
great city. 

The coins found are numerous and interesting. Mr. Rawlina 
has obtained from the villagers specimens of the coinage of 
Eukratides, which certainly came from the mounds, and 

^ Mr. Rawlins sent a copy of his notes to the Director General of Archssology 
for India. 
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prove that the site muat have been occupied aa early as 
200 B.(’. Sovoral classes of coins are spc'cially distinctive 
of the locality. “Silver jmnch-marked coins turn up bj'* 
the seer [‘^Ib.] and more, buried in the ground.’* Small 
thick copper coins of Oondo 2 >harcs,^ and closely similar 
coins of the Satrap Kaiijubiila arc equally abundant, but, 
excepting one small silver coin of Ruujubula, no other types 
of those two kings arc* met with. A debased type of the 
Vasudeva coinage is said 1o be the commonest of all. The 
issues of Kadphises II (Wima), Kanishka, and Huvishka 
occur, but not those of Kadjdiises I (Kiijula). The coins 
of the Nameless King are not found. The Kiingru coins 
naturally are common. 

The debased Indo-Sassaniau j)ieces of silver, cojried from 
the money of Firoz (C.MaLL, pi. vi, lJl-15) are “verj'' 
plentiful,*** as als(» are the co)) 2 )er coins with the legend 
generally read as Srida, but which may be read Ata 
{C.MedJ.f pi. vi, 1). 

The coins classed by Cunningluwii under the head“ Mathura ** 
(C.AficJ,, i>l. viii) are not numerous, and are reph^sonted 

especially and almost s(»lely** by the llajahyu coinage, 
wrongly described as that of “llajil flanaj)ada” (C.Aiir.L, 
pi. viii, 19). lly an odd mistake everybody has read the 
legend on these small c(»j>j)er (bronze) coins as Bajha [RajTia) 
Janapadana, The legends occur in both the Brahmi and the 
KharosthI eharacter, but are much more frequent in tl.c* 
former than the latter. Whichever alidiubet is uscsl, the 
first word always is written in three characters {akf\harafi)y 
which, beyond all doubt, are Rajaua. When 1 was working 
at the Indian Jiruseum coins this correction forced itself 
upon me, and I drew to it tlie attention of Trofessor Itapson, 
who at once acceiUed the emendation of the reading, and 
pointed out tliat Rujam is the Prakrit equivalent of Rajmiya^ 
a well-known synonym of Kmtriya or Rajput. The coins. 


* Specimens of such coins ol Gondopharos will be published m the Indian 

MuBeuiii Oataloi'ue. 

3 See Mr. Taylor’s articlt o i the Hu^a coiiiag^e in Num. Suppl. to 
parti, 1904. 
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consequently, are assignable to the “Rajanya country.” 
Hitherto they have been associated with Mathura, because 
Cunningham procured his in the bazaar of that city, and 
I have been disposed to look for the Rajanya country in 
the portion of Eastern llajputana, perhaps the Dholpur 
State, near Mathura. Mr. Rawlins’ information that these 
coins occur in noticeable numbers on the Manaswill Plateau 
some 220 or 230 miles further north than Mathura is of 
importance, and indicates a considerable northern extension 
of the Eajafiya country. I obtained a few specimens while 
in India, but did not learn their place of origin. It is 
desirable that collectors in India should verify the find-spots 
of the Rajafiya coins; and, indeed, generally, should pay 
much more attention than has been bestowed on a minute 
record of the liiid-spots of coins. Without such a record 
the positions of the ancient mints and the relations of the 
early kingdoms and tribal territories among themselves 
cannot be determined. The Rajanya coinage was evidently 
tribal, like the Miilava, Yaudheya, and Audumbara 
(Odumbara). 

The last-named coinage has always been regarded as rare, 
and as obtainable only in Eangra. Mr. Rawlins declares 
that the Odumbara coin, with elephant to left on obverse, 
and tree with name of Raja Bhanu mitra on revorse 
(C,Ane,L, pi. iv, 12), is ‘‘quite common” on the plateau, 
where he has found many other specimens of the coinage 
of the dynasty, including some new types. Coins of the 
Kuninda tribe (Raja Amoghabhuti), like C.Anc.L, pi. v, 2, 
occur occasionally. The most characteristic corns of the 
locality are the Odumbara and the Ephthalite. Dr. Iloemle 
long ago showed tl^t the debased Indo-Sassanian silver 
imitations of Firoz, which are common on the plateau, almost 
certainly must have been struck by the White Hun or 
Ephthalite invaders of India. The copper (bronze) coins 
which form the special subject of this paper, undoubtedly 
are Ephthalite. The abundance and variety of White Hun 
or Ephthalite coins of small value on this plateau is con- 
vincing evidence that the locality was a principal seat of 
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the White Hun power, which in the days of Mihirakula 
had its capital at Sakala, the modem Sialkot.^ Manaawiil 
is distant not much more than a hundred miles from Sialkot. 
Mr. Hawlins states that while the Ephthalite coins are found 
actually on the plateau, the Odumbara ones are found in the 
plain at its foot.^ This fact is of 8])ccial interest as a proof 
that the cd^e of the plateau formed jin ethiiitJ and political 
frontier. Of course, the Odumbara coins are much earlier 
in date than the Ephthalite, and in the sixth centurj^ to 
which the latter bcloii", the (kliiinbara tribe probably had 
ceased to exist as a political unit; so that this coin dis- 
tribution must not Ih? intcTjwotecl as meaninf^ that the 
Odumbaras held the j)lain, while the White Huns occupied 
the plateau. It merely indicates n ])robability that the 
White Hull stations kept as <*.lose as possible to the line 
of the hills, while the lower ground was left to the 
administration of local Kiijas. But that interpretation, of 
course, does not affect the fact that for a brief period in 
the early part of the sixth century the White Huns were 
the dominant power in North-Western India, and enjoyed 
a paramount position with regard to the local native princes. 

The coins selected for description and reproduction are 
the best of the set submitted t.o me. They were associated 
with the ordinary jayaiu vrm coins of Mihirakula (Class I 
in “History and Coinage of the Gupta Period,’’ J.AM.B., 
part i, 1894, p. 206) and some of the commoner anonymous 
coins Injuring the Ephthalite sjTubol (ibid., Class II, p. 210). 
They all seem to be of nearly the same date, that is to say, 
contemporary, or almost contemporary, with Mihirakula in 
the first half of the sixth century. The shape is irregular, 
and the execution extremely rude. I have noted the weight 
of each specimen figured, but.nothing is to be learned from 
the record of tlie weights of such coins. Weights are given 
in English grains, and dimensions in decimals of an inch. 
I cannot either affirm or deny the identity of the new name 

1 Fleet, ** Saf^ala, Sakala, the City of Milinda and Mihirakula,'” in Aete^ du 
XIV^ Conyrhs Intern, den Or., tome i. ' 

s For diacuBsion of Odumbara coins see Rapson, J.S.A.S,, 1900, p. 112. 
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Mihiradata {Mihiradatta) with Mihirakula, but the reading 
is certain. The title Prakdidditt/a occuirs in the Gupta gold 
coins, which should be attributed probably to Puragupta 
(about 480-90 a.d.). On these White Jlun coins, as on 
the Gupta pieces, the proper name of the king is not clearly 
legible. Of course, the White Hun clii(‘f must have been 
distinct from the Gupta king who used the same title, whu!h 
means * sun of splendour.* The reading of the name Srf 
Valhd is not quite certain, although the characters Val arc 
clear. The name Jimn is boldly written and indubitable; 
and the title Uditaditya is equally beyond doubt. 

The word vydgkra, * tiger,* is certain on the last coin in 
the plate (fig. 15), and the characters following it seem to 
be mtsa. l*erhaps the full word was miiiala^ ‘ club * or 
‘ mace,’ and the king was described as wielding a mace with 
which he could destroy a tiger. I caimot think of any 
better explanation. 

The new names and titles, so far as I am aware, are not 
mentioned in any of the few inscriptions or othei* documents 
which supply the scanty facts available concerning the Indo- 
Ilunnic kings, and it is consequently inq^ossible at present 
to fix definitely the historical position of the chiefs who 
struck these shabby little coins. 

During the passage of this paper through the press, 
volume i of the Catalogue of Coim in the Indian Museum^ 
Cakutta^ including the cabinet of the Aniatic Society of Bengal^ 
has been published at the Clarendon Press, Oxford. The 
tribal coins are dealt with in part ii, and the Indo-Sassanian 
and White Hun coins in part iii of that work. A small 
separate impression o^ each of those parts has been issued 
for the convenience of collectors who do not care to purchase 
the complete volume. 
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WHITE HUK COINS FROM THE FANIAB. 


WHITE HUN (EPHTHALITE) COINS. 


COPPKK. 

toramana. 


No. 

Metal, 

W KIQHT, 

Size. 

OilVEltSE. 

i 

1 

1 

! 

! Reveuse. 

1 

i JK 

: ss'.'i 

•Go 

Outline of fire-alfAr above; 

2'o ill large lettoro bolow. 

Rude throned goddess ; symbol 

1 i.o 1. (Plate, Pig. 1). 

2 

-3-1 sq. 
49*8 

Standi og king sacri Going. 

(?) Sj)lar symbol above ; T<n'a 
below (Plaits Fig. 2), 


a: 

Lion or tiger standing 1. on 
horizontal line ; below, 
Toramam. 

Rude cross - IcggtMl goddess, 
with- r. hand raised; too 
much worn tdr re^iroduction. 

i 



MiniRADAaTA, 


1 

1 -E s(j. 
12*2 

i *4o 

1 

1 2l\hi nbo\c ; below, lire- 
j altar between da and ta, 

1 

1 

Elephant standing r. (Plato, 
Fig. 3). 



PKAKASADITTA. 

1 

-E o\jil ' 
27-3 
•7G X •r)7 

' Degraded Sassanian bust r. ; 
below (?) {Kh%)jara. 

\ 

(1) Sri (2) Prahdhdditya 
(Plato, Fig. 4). 

i 

2 

JE oval 1 
17-1 i 

•65 1 

1 

j Extremely degraded bust r. ; 1 
no legend. 1 

i ' ’ ’ ■ ^ 

Solar symbol, consisting of 
cross m circle surrounds hy 
dots; legend below {Pray 

1 haidditya (Plate, Fig. 5). 

3 

JE 

26 i 
1 -67 1 

1 Degraded Sassanian bust r. ; j 
1 traces of legend below. 

1 Solar BjDibol above, imperfect; 
Prakaiddiiya (Plate, Fig. 6). 

1 

4-9 

.a? i 

Similar. 1 

Similar. 
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Sri VALHA(f). 

No. 

Metal, 

Weight, 

Size. 

Ohyerse. 

Rbvbrbx. 

1 

JE 

27-8 

•72 X -66 

Degraded bu8t r. ; much worn. 

Solar wheel above ; lej^d 
m rnM«(f)(l'late,Fijt.7). 

2 

• 

JE 

Similar. 

Similfu*; worn (Cunniugham, 
ATwwd. Chruii.^ 189-1, pi. vii 
(ix) , 1 8 ; dosrribf ‘d as unique, 
and name read as Hrl Vafa..). 



JISNXT. 


1 

M 

47-1 

•7 

Standing king, facing, hold- 
ing s^iear in r. hand, 1. hand 
on hip. 

Legend in large characters 
occupving field, Ji^nii (Plate, 
Eig.8). 



UDITADITYA. 


1 

JE 

34*5 

•7r)x*67 

Sassanian hunt r. ; symbol in 
front. 

Sohir symbol ; legend Uditii- 
ditya (Plate, Pig. 9). 



VARIOUS UNCERTAIN. 

1 

57 

•63 

1 Rude standing king. 

Solar symbol ; legend (?) kuh 
(Plate, Fig. 10). 

2 

M 

67*5 

•65 

Similar. 

Similar; bnt only la di!>tinot 
(I’late, Vig. n). 

3 

M 

35-2 

•7 

Bust r. ; characters before 
face. 

Altar; legend (?) Jjhamvtha 
(I’late, Fig. 12). 

4 

M 1 
30-5 

•7 1 

Bust 1. ; (P) numeral before 
face. 

Solar symbol, etc. ; apparently 
double - struck ; confused 
legend (Plato, Fig. 13). 

5 

JE j 
35-8 ' 

•8x-7 

Bust r. 0 

Trident ; double -struck ; yoga 
legible (Plate, Fig. 14). 

6 

JE 

30 

•66 

Tiger 1. on horizontal line, 
with trident in front of him ; 
legend below, Vyaghra 
musa (P s muiala, * club,’ 
of * mace ’). 

Animal 1. (Plate, Fig. 15). 


J.B.A.8. 1907. 


7 
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TEE OLDEST SECOSD OP THE BAMATAEA IE 
A CHIEESE BDDDHIST WBITIEO. 

By K. WATAXABE. 

TN the Mahuvibhasa,^ the well-known commentary on the 
Jilanaprasthana* of Katyayaniputra, there is a short 
passage which is of importance in the history of Sanskrit 
epic literature. The great commentary mentions, as an 
example of the contrast between Buddhist and non-Buddhist 
books, the size and contents of the Ramayana. 

The following is a literal English translation from the 
Chinese version by Yuan Chwiing: ‘‘As a book called the 
Ramayana, there are 12,000 slokas. They explain only two 
topics, namely : (1) Ravana carries Sita off by violence, and 
(2) Rama recovers Sita and returns. The Buddhist scriptures 
are not so simple. Their forms of composition and meanings 
are respectively immeasurable and infinite.”* 

The passage in the older version of Buddhavarman and 
Tao Tai^ exactly corresponds to this, except only that its 
style is neither so skilful nor so clear as that of Yuan 
Chwang. 

' Nanjio's Cat. of Ghinetue Tripitaka, Nos. 1263, 1264; Takakusu, *'Oii the 
Abhidharma Literature of the SarYastkivadins ” (Jouriia] of the Pali Text Soc. 
1906, p. 123 f.). 

* Nanjio, 1273, 1276; Takakusu, p. 82 f. 

' Vol. xlvi. fO % IP (Ka-ma-yen-na) ff, ^ ^ - 

$ (Si-ta) m 

* Vol. xxvi. The Sanskrit proper names are transcribed as follows : — 
jW # flf Eamayaua, Jg ^ Sita, m » Hama. Havana is here 
wrongly confused with m mm by later editions of the text. 
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Here follows necessarily a difficult question : When 
was this valuable commentary composed P The tradition 
mentioned by Yuan Chwang,* that the work was compiled 
by 500 Arhats during the reign of King Eaniska, seems 
highly doubtful. The lat<^. T. Watters has already pointed 
out its inconsistency with the fact that the book itself refers 
to an event in Kaniska^s reign as having happened 

We require, therefore, to compare what is said about this 
tradition in other Buddhist writings. In the “Life of 
Vasubandhu,”® translated by Paramiirtha, we read that 
a commentary on the Jnanaprasthana was composed 500 
years after the Huddha's death by 500 Bodhisattvas and 
Arhats, the author of the commented text acting as their 
chief, under the protection of a Ka^mirian king, its literary 
form being finished by the famous Asvaghosa. The name 
of the king here is not mentioned; but it is not difficult 
to suppose that he means Kaniska, because Asvaghosa is 
described in some writings^ as a spiritual adviser of that 
great Scythian ruler. 

The construction of the whole story in tliis text is 
substantially the same as the tradition held by the author 
of the Si-yu-ki. Only the text is distinguished by con- 
siderable Mahayanist colouring. In it Asvaghosa, a pre- 
dominant Mahiiyanist sage, appears as an important actor, 
having his dramatic relation to Katyayanlputra. It adds 
500 Bodhisattvas to the 500 Arhats of Yuan Ghv iiug's 
story. So the story in the text is nothing else than 
a modification of the other legend. Moreover, if the 
authorized commentary was written by Katyayanlputra 


* Nanjio, 1503, vol. iii; Beal, Si-yu-ki,” i, Pp. 151 f . ; Watters, “On 
Tuan Chwang,” i, pp. 270 - 7 ; Kcm, “ Manual of Indian Buddhism” (Biihler’s 
Encyclopsedia, iii, p. 8), p. 121. Haying finished his translation. Yuan Chwang 
compost two stanzas, mentioning the story, and added them at the end of the 
book (vol. cc). 

* Watters, i, pp. 272-7- The passage of the Mahavibha^a is in fasciculus 
oxiv of Yuan Chwang's version. In the older version this part was lost. 

> Nanjio, 1463; Takakusu’s Eng. translation (Toung-pao, 1904), p. TO f. ; 
Wassiliers <<Der Buddhismus,” etc., p. 239 f. ; Watters, loc. dt., i, p. 278. 

* Nanjio, 1340, vol. v ; 1329, vol. vii, etc. 
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himself, it is simply impossible to imagine another com- 
pilation of the same kind. 

In the MahSprajriaparamita-dastra,^ ascribed toNagirjima 
and translated by Kumarajiva, we read the following clear 
description of onr great commentary : — 

** One hundred years after the death of the Buddha, Sing 
Aitoka had summoned a ' Great Assembly held every five 
years ^ (Paiica-varsa-parsad^). As many of the teachers 
there assembled held various opinions in theological dis- 
cussions, there arose difierent names of sects. After this 
event, the age came down to the time of a Brahman monk 
of the Satyayana family, who had profound wisdom and 
acute senses. Having studied the whole Tripitaka, as well 
as other Buddhist and Brahmin literatures, and wishing 
to explain the words of the Buddha, he composed the eight 
skandhas of the Jilanaprasthiina, the first section of which 
is the * Lokottara-dharma.^ ^ Afterwards his disciples com- 
piled the Yibhasa,^ as the people could not understand 
throughout the meaning of the eight skandhas.’’ 

This description, in its character, is less legendary than 
the other two texts, but throws no light on the date of 
the compilation, showing only that the commentary was 
composed some little while after the time of KatyayanTputra, 
whose own date is most uncertain. 

But if we accept the Mahaprajnaparamita-6astra as a 
genuine work of Niigarjuna, who lived, according to Professor 
Kem,® about the middle of the second century, the Vibhasa 
it describes might be supposed to have been written at least 
some half a century before. This would bring us to about 

' Nanjio, 1169, vol. ii. 

’ S ^ Ii A It, ^ ,5 £- 1ft Compare 

the passage with the coatents of the Jnanaprasthana as given by Takahusu, 
p. 68. Jg according to Nanjio “Kharida,** to Takakusu “Grantha.” 
I translate this word after Yuan Chwang. 

« St 

® “ Manual of Indian Buddhism,” p. 123. 
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the time of Sing Kaniska, and we may be permitted to 
think that the narrative in the Si-yu-ki is not absolutely 
fictitious. But as many things remain to be further in- 
vestigated, I will here refrain from any positive conclusion. 

Laying aside this difficult, question, we have reason to 
believe that the Mahavibha^ must have existed at least 
half a century before the time of its older translation. 

Kumarajiva began his work of translation in 402 a.d.^ 
The date of the translated Sastra, therefore, cannot be later 
than 400 a.d., and the Yibhasa therein described belongs 
naturally to an older time. Though we assume the latest 
possible date, still we cannot doubt its existence at the end 
of the first half of the fourth century ; and it may be dated 
much before that. In any case, the description in the 
Mahavibhasa is — along with the well-known Bamayana 
portion of the Mahiibharata^ — the oldest literary record of 
the Bamayana yet known, and its clear mention of the size 
of the epic is especially valuable. 

Beside this valuable information, there is nothing to be 
found concerning the matter of the Bamayana or its great 
brother epic, the Mahabharata, in the whole 200 volumes 
of the great commentary. But the passage relating to the 
Sltayajna^ is worthy to be mentioned here, because Professor 
Jacobi,^ in his well-grounded Bamayana theory, has pointed 
out the relation of the epic to this old ceremony. The 
passage in the older version runs thus : — 

‘*If a farmer sowed the seeds and in the autumn gained 
a good harvest, he would say : * This is a grateful boon from 
the goddesses Sri, Sfta, and Sama.’ 

‘ Xanjio, 1485, toI. y. See Nanjio,.p, 4Q6. 

* Mbh. iii, 273-291. 

* HillebrandVe ** Bitual-Literatur” (Buhler’e Encyc. iii, 2), p. 87. S.B.E. 
zziz, p. 332; xzx, p. 113. 

^ Jacobi’s ‘^Bamayapa,*’ p. 130 f. 

* Vol. iy. The names of the goddesses are thus transcribed : F m^. 

Si-ri-ya ; a 1% IS. Si-da-ya ; 8ha-ma-ya. ya seems 

here to represent fern, genitiye (ablative) or instrumental ^yd. The 
corresponding passage in the new version, vol. ix, is slightly different. 
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As this ceremony was almost forgotten in later Sanskrit 
texts, the passage gives evidence of the ancient date of the 
Mahavibhasa. 

It may not be quite useless to add here another description 
of the epic in the “Life of Vasubandhu.” I shall borrow 
the passage from the excellent English translation by 
Professor Takakusu : — ^ 

“Now he would discuss in the assembly the principles 
of the Yibhasa, then he would inquire about the story of 
the Ramayai(ia.” 

This shows that the Bamayana, even in the time of Yasu- 
bandhu, who, as is most likely, flourished about 420-500 
was a popular book and widely known, even among 
the Buddhists.^ 


' Life of Yasubandhu, p. 14 ; Wafniljow, p. 240. 

* Takakusu, “The Date of Vasuhandhu”: J.K.A.S. 1905. Watanabc, 
“ On the Life of Dignaga*’ (Japanese) : Oriental Philosophy, 1904, No. 6. 

’ It is perhaps referred to by Buddhaghosa in the Sumangala Vilasini, toI. i, 
p. 84. 
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VIII. 

THE INSCRIPTION ON THE PIPBAHWA VASE. 

By J. F. fleet, I.C.S. (Retd.), Pu.D., O.I.E. 


IL 

T HAD not intended to write anything^ more about the 
inscription on the Piprahwa relic-vase, treated by me 
in this Journal, 1906. 149 £P., until I should have completed 
my examination of the tradition about the corporeal relics 
of Buddha,^ and should be able io offer a facsimile of the 
record.^ And it is only recently that the occasion has arisen 
for presenting sooner any further remarks, as the result of 
the criticism of my interprefcition of the record advanced by 
M. Senart in the Journal Asiatique, 1906, 1. 132 II,, and 
by M. Barth in the Journal den Savants, 1906. 541 ff. 
That two such distinguished scholars should differ from me 
so radically, is an important matter. And I wish tliat 
I had seen M. Senart’s remarks sooner ; but, though issued 
early in the year, they did not become known to me until 
towards the end of September. M. Barth’s j^aper, issued 
in October or November, — in which he has reviewed all the 
principal previous treatments of the record and suggestions 
made regarding it, and has endorsed M. Senart’s conclusions 
except in the grammatical analysis of the compound snkiti- 
hhatinam , — reached me after the writing of this article, 
but in time for m? to make a few additions to it. 

' The*, cuncluding; iuHtalment of this inquiry is held over in consequence of 
want of space. 

* There have been unexpected difficulties in the way of doing this; one of 
ibem being that, of the two casts before me, the cast that belongs to this Society 
u the OTe that should be reproduced, but unfortunately at some time or another 
It was broken into six pieces. It is coniideutly hoped, however, that a facsimile 
can be- given at a fuirljr early date from a fresh* cast. 

n e may defer, until the issue of the f’acsixuile, any further discussion of the 
period to which the framing of the record should be referred. 
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I must defer to another occasion a consideration of any of 
his observations which may not be covered by my present 
remarks. 

M. Senart and M. Barth have recognized and accepted 
my point, — established, indeed, by clear and unmistakable 
proof (see this Journal, 1005. 680), — that the record 
commences, not with the word iyam as had previously been 
believed, but with Hukiti-hhatinam. They have not, however, 
accepted the conclusions which I base on that all-important 
point. I am sorry for that. But I do not despair of 
bringing them round eventually to my view. Meanwhile, 
though I shall have more to say hereafter, it is convenient 
to make now the following observations : they may perhaps 
lead to a further ventilation of the matter before I write 
finally about it; they will at any rate materially shorten 
what I should otherwise then have to say. 

« * « « « 

For the decipherment of the record I have now been able 
to use, in addition to Mr. lloey’s cast, the cast belonging 
to this Society (see this Journal, 1898. 868), which had 
been lost sight of for a long time. The text runs exactly 
as previously given by me. I repeat it here for easy 
reference. Given precisely as it stands on the original vase, 
without the expression of long vowels and double consonants, 
it is as follows : — 

Text. 

Sukiti-bhatinam sabhaginikanam sa-puta-dalanaih iyom 
salila-nidhane Budhasa bhagavate sakiyanaih. 

The rendering which I gave — (to be modified in two 
details at the end of this article, page 130 below) — was as 
follows : — 

Translation. 

Of the brethren of the Well-famed One, together with 
(their) little sisters (and) together with (their) children and 
wives, this (is) a deposit of relics ; (namely) of the kinsmen 
of Buddha, the Blessed One. 
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First, as regards the category to which we must refer the 
language of the record. 

The language is not what is called Puli. This is shewn 
partly by the use of / for r in dalanam for ddldnam = 
ddrdndm^ and in nalila for satlla = iarlra^ and by the final 
e instead of am and o in nidhane for nidhane = nidhdnamy 
and in hhagamie for bhagamto = bhagavatah ; partly by 
another detail which I mention just below. 

The features specified above tend to stamp the language 
as MagadhI ; as also does the substitution of n for n in 
dalanam. At the same time, it is not exactly the Miigadhi 
of the edicts of Asoka. It differs from it, as also again 
from Puli, in the substitution of n for n in mbhaginikanam 
for mhhagimkdnam = mbhaginikdndm. 

In remarking previously on this last- mentioned detail, 
I said (loc. cit., 149, note) that I had no object in differing- 
from Dr. Bloch's opinion that the n is only apparent and is 
due to an accident in engraving the record ; and I stated 
that Mr. Hoey’s cast pointed plainly to a different conclusion. 
At that time, however, I had not recognized the importance 
of this point. I certainly have now an object in maintaining 
my view about it. But I have to observe that the cast 
belonging to this Society also makes it quite certain that the 
writer hud written, and the engraver intentionally formed, 
the lingual w. The full and intended formation of the top 
stroke, which makes the difference between the dental and 
the lingual nasal, is clear and unmistakable, in spite of 
a small portion of the stone having peeled off along the 
whole of the top line. It might be argued that the lingual 
n may be erroneous, and that we ought to have the dental 
But it is not open to assert that the n was not intentionally 
formed. And I consider that the n is correct ; and that 
this feature removes the language of the record out of the 
category of the MugadhI of Asdka’s edicts. 

The Brahmi versions of the edicts of Ai§oka nowhere 
present the lingual n, except at Gimur and in Mysore. 
Except in those localities, a Sanskrit n is always represented 
by «, as in dalanam in our present record. In the edicts- 
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published in those localities, the use of the n and the n is 
somewhat peculiar. Sometimes an original n was retained : 
for instance, Girnitr edict 1, lines 10-11 and 12, prdnd = 
prdndh, and edict 3, line 6, gamndyam = gamndydm ; 
llrahmagiri edict 1, line 6y,sdvam = irdvanam. In termi- 
nations, however, the original n was at Gimar turned into 
w, as in the other Brahral northern versions of the edicts : 
for instance, edict 1, line 4, pHyena priyma \ edict 9, 
line 7, mitrena = imireig,a. Sometimes the n was used, as 
here, in the place of an original n : for instance, Girnar 
edict 4, line 3, damnd (twice) = darnand for darianam ; 
Brahmagiri edict 1, lines 1 and 8, devdmm = devdndm. And 
peculiar cases, resembling our present text in apparent 
inconsistency, arc the following. In Girnar edict 1, line 9, 
in the compound prdm-mta-mhaHrdni^ we have both the 
retention of the n in prana, and also the substitution of n 
for it ill sa/iaardm. And in Girnar edict 8, line 4, we have 
dasanath against damne (twice) in the preceding lino. 

The usage of n for n in the Mysore edicts was noted 
by Professor Biihler (El, 3. 136) as being perhaps one of 
some features suggestive of a mixture of southern Prakrit 
with MagadhI. And M. Senart has said {luHcriptiom de 
Piyadaai, 2. 431 f. ; lA, 21. 171 f.) that the use of the n is 
one of several features which divide the Asoka records 
into two main groups, and mark a dialectic difference of 
a leading kind. 

I claim that the n in sabhaginikanam is a correct and 
instructive detail. There is nothing essentially peculiar in 
it, or requiring us to assume an error in it. That a Sanskrit 
n has frequently changed to w in the Prakrits, is notorious. 
The word hhaginl, ^sister,' itself became hhdinl and bahim 
in Prakrit, and, while preserving tlie n in some of the 
modern vernaculars, has in others finally assumed the 
following forms with n : ' in Uriya, bhdtint, hhauni ; in 
Panjabi, bhdin (and bdinh ) ; in SindhT, bhmu ; and in 
Marathi, bahin. In the form bhagini which is at the bottom 

1 I quote them from Mr. Louis Gray’s useful work, Indo^ Iranian Phonology, 
{ 314 . 
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of the aabhnginikamm of our record, we have plainly one 
of the first steps — possibly the very first — in the transition 
to the later forms. And the presence of that form .distinctly 
removes the language of our record from the category of 
the Mitgadhl of the edicts of Asoka, and marks it as a local 
Prakrit, — a dialect, indeed, with some of the {)eculiaritie8 
of Miigadhl, but clearly separated from Asdka’s Magadhl. 

As regards something else that I said about tlie word 
aahhaginikanam (loc. cit., 150, note 1), I have to remark 
that of course the metre now shews, against my previous 
opinion, that the base is m-hhagini with the suffix ka\ not 
Ba-bhaginika from sa -f hhaginikd, * a little sister.’ I have, 
therefore, to substitute ^sisters’ for ‘little sisters’ in mv 
translation. 

* « « « « 

Next, as regards the word which stands in the original 
as Bfikiyanam. 

1 have taken the base of it as representing the Sanskrit 
Bmkiyay ‘ own, belonging to oneself, one’s own man, a kins- 
man.’ I still do so. But the following additional remarks 
must now bo made. 

Dr. Bloch has kindly drawn my attention to a point 
which might be considered an objection to ray rendering 
of the record, as follows. On the analogy of Asdka’s 
Magadhl, we should expect the sv of svakiya to remain 
unchanged, as in various other words in the edicts ^ which 
are too numerous to be cited, and mostly too wiill known 
to need it. Or else we should expec>t it to be resolved, as in 
Buvdmika and Bhavdmikyay = BVdmikay in the Dhauli edict 9, 
lino 10, the Jaugada edict 9, line 17, and the KitlsI edict 9, 
lino 25, and edict 11, iine 30. 

But we have now seen that the language of our record 
is not exactly the Magadhl of the edicts of A^ka; it is 
a dialect, a local Prakrit, with some of the features of 
Magadhl, but with at any rate one important difference in 


^ The Adoka records do not happen, so far, to disclose any use of the words 
sra, Bvlya^ waka^ or avakiya themselves. 
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presenting the lingual n. The change, by assimilation, of 

to 8S, 8, is a regular change in the Prakrits, as well as 
in Pali. And a few instances, particularly apposite because 
they concern the word 88a itself, which enters into 88aklya^ 
are as follows.^ From svaifa^ ‘wilful, wilfulness,’ we have the 
Prakrit 8dim (Yararuchi, 1. 36, commentary). From 8vdmin^ 
‘lord,’ we have the Prakrit sdmiy the Pali sdmi (beside 
8mdmi)^ the Uriyu and Bengali idim, the Hindi and Panjabi 
8dim, and the Sindh! sdmim. From svdhga^ ‘mimicry,* we 
have the Hindi and Panjabi the Sindhi 8dmgu^ and 

the Gujarati and Marathi mmg. And from ‘own,’ 

we have the Hindi and Marathi ««^d, the Panjabi saggd^ 
the Sindhi sdgdy and the Gujarati sagum. So, also, it need 
hardly be added, from svaktya we have nakiya in Pali ; and 
from 8vdka we have saka^ not only in Pali, but also in 
Prakrit, as, for instance, in the Mathura inscription P. (this 
Journal, 1904. 707 ff. ; 1900. 155). 

In all these circumstances, it is no matter for surprise 
that we should find in our iext sakiya as . the representative 
of svaklya. And M. Senart has agreed that 'there is no 
fot'mal impossibility of that. 

There is, however, a question as regards the length of the 
vowel of the second syllable. On the previous occasion, 
I treated the matter as if we could only have sakiya with 
the short e, as, in Pali, in this word itself and in dutiya = 
dviiiya^ pdpiya = papiyas, and various other words. The 
so-called Queen’s edict, however, on the Allahabad pillar 
(lA, 19. 125), gives us both dutiya (lino 2) and dutiya 
(line 5) as corruptions of the Sanskrit dmtiya. So, also, 
Professor Pischel’s Grammar of the Pnlkrit Languages, 
§ 449, gives us both dudia and in verse dudla^ as = dvitiya^ 
in Sauraseni and MagadhT,*with some other instances, in 

82, 91, 165, of a similar optional length of quantity in 
other words. 

In these circumstances, we must, in proceeding further. 


^ These instances, again —(except the first),— I take from Indo-Iranian 
Fhonology^ § 906. 
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imderstand that the word may be Bokiya^ with the long i, 
quite as much as mkiya^ with the short i. 

« « « * « 

This last point brings us on to the consideration of the 
record as a verse, the recognition of which feature in it we 
owe to Mr. Thomas. It would greatly simplify matters if, 
carrying M. Barth’s doubt a step further, I could dismiss 
the view that the record is a verse. ^ But I do not see my 
way to that. I quite agree with him, however, that the 
metrical question does not in any way prejudge the meaning 
that is to be given to the word mkiyanam. 

The record is a verse in a metre of the same class with the 
well-known Aryii. And, with restoration of the long vowels 
and double consonants, omitted in the original, it may be 
scanned in two ways, according to the treatment of the last 
pdda or line, as follows : — 


Text. 

1 Sukiti|-bhati|naih sabhagij- 

2 nlkalnam sa-pu|tta|-dala|nam| 

8 iyam sa|lila>iii|dhane| 

4, a buddhajssa bhagava|tc| sakiyj?|niini| 

4,b buddhajssa bhagajvate sajklyajuanij 

With the last pada scanned as 4, a, so as to present 
fifteen mdtrds or short-syllabic instants, the verse is an 
TTpaglti. With that j>^da scanned as 4, 6, presenting eighteen 
matrdSj it is an Udgiti. 

Mr. Thomas (see this Journal, 1906. 452) has erroneously 
taken the verse as an Arya, beginning with iyam and having 
the real fourth pdda as the second line of it, and has scanned 
that pdda thus : — 

4, c buddhajssa bhagavajte sajklyalnaihi 


’ This feature bad uot come to notice when M. Senart wrote. 
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To this scanning there is the strongs if not fatal, objection, 
that the spondee te sd in the third foot (the sixth of the 
half verse) is quite contrary to Ihe rule, which requires 
there, whether in the second or in the fourth pde/a, either an 
amphibrach, or four sho.rt syllables, or one short syllable; 
and, as far as my observation goes, it is equally opposed to 
practice, even in Pali and Prakrit us well as in Sanskrit. 
However, we may waive this objection, in favour of 
admitting anything which cannot be actually stamped as 
impossible ; and so we may find, hypothetically, an Udgiti 
with the last pdi/a scanned in this manner. The question 
remains, whether the sense could allow us to take the first 
syllable of sakit/anam as long, which can only be done by 
taking the word as a tribal name ; to this we shall come 
further on. 

At this point, I have only to add that, in presenting 
according to his own me! hod (ibid., luy scanning of 

the verse with the lust as 4, a, Mr. Thomas attached 
the remark : — Possibly the last word might be scanned 
ftdkyd(nam)J’ On that observation, I will only remark that 
I cannot see any such possibility, there being no reason for 
which we should double up two syllables into one; that 
such a scanning, if possible,, is not necessary ev(m from what 
seems to be his opinion about the meaning of the word ; 
and that, if we were concerned here (as he appears to hold) 
with some form of the tribal, name, that form would be 
either Sakiya or Siikiya, and neither Sukiya for Sukiya, 
nor Sakya or Sakya for Sakya. 

In view of what has already been said by Mr. Thomas and 
myself (this Journal, 1906. 462, 714 f,), there is no need 
to comment further upon the metrical peculiarities in the 
composition of this verse;^ 'except as regards the last pada 
taken as 4, 6, with a lengthening of the final a of buddkasm. 
This is justified by the following two exactly similar cases in 
Pai verses of the same class : — 

1 They may be called ** peculiaritieB ; ” but it seems bardly correct to contmue 
to mark them as ** irregularities : ” because they were plainly recognized features 
of Pali and Prakrit verse. 
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In the Therugatiuty verse 690, we have : — 

chittulssa saliitithapanuTh| 

etuihj samai^u|ssa| patiru|paih| 

And in the Therigatlia wo have a stanza, \orse 493. wliioli 
may bo quotc^d in lull, bo<‘ause, in addition to the special 
point, it proacnls (1) a treatment of the o of attano^ = 
Mmannh^ as short, just as the e of hhagavafe^ standing for 
prooisoly the same a, lias to bo treated in our ri'oord seanne'd 
aceording to 4, a ; and (2) an optional* treatment of a final 
e as either long or short, in more marked emMimstanees 
than even in our record : — 

Kiiii mamaj paro ka|rissati| 

attanoj sTsajmhi dayha|muna|mhi| 

aniiba|ndhe jaTa|-niarane| 

tassaj ghatalyaj ghutita|bbuin| 

with actually the various reailing taasd. 

At this stage, I have only to remark further as follows. 
With the last jmda scanned as 4, r, the base of the word 
which is presented in the original us sakigaHam would Im* 
sdhiya. That could not represent acaktya. It could only 
be SakTya for Sakiya as a tribal name, llut even setting 
aside the objection based on the general purport of tlu‘ 
record, to which we shall come further on, the invention of 
that form of the tribal name of the kinsmen of Biiddliu cun, 
in my opinion (see this Journal, 1900. 102 ff.;, only be 
referred to a period very much later than that of our record. 

With the last pdda scanned as 4, //, the base of the specific'd 
word is sakit/a. This admittedly muy be, and in my opinion 
must be, a corruption of svffkit/a. But of course it might 
(other things permitting) be an already established form of 
the tribal name, obtain^ by a resolution into kiy of the hy 
of a Sakya for Sakya = Sakya. As regards, however, the 
J.H.A.b. 1907 . ^ 
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form Sakya, my opinion is (see ibid.) that it was obtained 
from SakTya through Sakiya^ and must consequently be 
referred to a still later period.' 

With the last pdda scanned as 4, h, the base of the same 
word is Hakiya, This can * only represent svakiya. We 
might have Sakiya from ^kya through Sakya and Sakya, 
but we could not have Saklya. 

« « * » « 

We come now to the meaning of certain parts of the record. 
And I must at this point introduce M. Soiiart's translation, 
which, adhering to the previous understanding that the 
relics are relics of Buddha, runs thus (JA, 1906, 1. 136) : — 

‘^Ce d^pot de reliques du bienheureux Bouddha [de la 
race] des Sakyas est [I’oeuvre pieuse] de Sukiti ct de ses 
fr^res, avec leurs smurs, lours fils et leurs femmes.” 

That is: — *This deposit of relics of the blessed Buddha 
{of the race) of the Siikyas is {the piom tcork) of 8ukiti and 
his brothers, with their sisters, their sons and their wives.* 

M. Barth’s translation {Journal dee Savants^ 1906, 553) 
is the same, except in omitting the words “ [de la race],” 
and in giving “the brothers of Sukirti” in the place of 
“ Sukiti and his brothers : ” — 

“Oe d^pdt de reliques du Saint Buddha des Qakyas est 
(roBUvre pieuse) des freres de Sukirii, conjointeinent avec 
leurs soeurs, avec leurs fils et leurs femmes.” 

On the other hand, M. Sylvain Levi, though writing 
while it was still thought that the text begins with iyam 
and with a different estimation of the meaning of mkiti^ 
took a wider view, which, .with the remarks attached to it, 
led me to form my opinion of the meaning of the record. 
Without actually discarding the view that the inscription 
registers a deposit of relics of Buddha, he regarded the 

* From his footaiote on page 134, M. Senart seems to have misunderstood me 
on this point. 1 have not suggosted that 8akya was obtained by an erroneous 
restitution from the* Prakrit mkiifa s tvakiya, I have traced, separately, the 
form Sakya frpm avaklya^ and the form Sakya from iaklya. 
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text {Jounml des SamnUy 1905. 541 ; and see more fully 
this Journal, 1906. 152) as equally capable of the following 
translation : — 

O'est ici les reliques des Qakyas, fr^res bienhcureux du 
saint Bouddha, avec leurs soeurs, leurs fils et leurs femmes.” 

That is : — ‘ Here are the relics of the Sakyas, the blessed 
brothers of the holy Buddha, with their sisters, their sons 
and their wives.’ 

« * « « « 

Now, first as regards the interpretation of the word nnkitiy 
regarded as standing for sukiti or snkitti = ankirtiy ' possessed 
of good fame.’ 

I said (this Journal, 1906. 154) that I did not trace this 
word as a name in Pali literature; by which I sought to 
convey, not that it might not at any time be found to occur 
even in that literature as a proper name, but that, so far, 
I could not find any person who might be recognized as 
mentioned in our record. And I took it as a special 
appellation of Buddha, used here, in a more or less senti- 
mental or poetical fasliion, to denote him as “ the Well- 
famed One.” 

Mr. Thomas has pointed out (ibid., 452) that, in its 
Sanskrit form Suklrti, this word is found as a proper 
name in Buddhist literature in the Mahavastu, ed. Senart, 
1. 136, lino 14. It occurs there in the following circum- 
stances. Maha-Kasyapa asks Maha -Katyiiyana for the 
names of the Buddhas under whom the Blessed One, who 
was bom in the race of the Sakya kings, had accumulated 
religious merit in thi first seven Bhilmis or stages of 
progress of the Bodhisattvas, which stages were each of 
immeasurable duration. And Maha-Kasyapa gives him, in 
reply, a long list, which is in many respects sufficiently 
startling, and suggests that the composer was occasionally 
rather hard put to it in making it out. It includes sucli 
appellations as Mngarajaghosha, “ the Lion’s Roar ; ” 
il^ishabhanetra, ** the Ox-eyed ; ” Vajrasamghata, “ the 
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Hard-as-adamaut/’ or ' “ the Diamoud-ocment ; ” Ghaturasra- 
yadaua, ‘‘the Mtui with the square mouth; ” (jaganagamin, 
“ the Sky-travollor ; ** and Ydjanasahasradarsin, “ the Ten- 
thousand-milo'seer.’’ It presents choice selections of names 
ending with ddman^ maktifa, gupta^ ketu, and other favourite 
terminations. And in the way of names ending with liHi 
it presents those of Satyadluimiavipulakirti, with whom it 
opens ; of SiikTrti, who stands actually second in it ; and 
of BrahmakTrti and Udilttaklrti : and it only leaves us to 
wonder why the composer did not make much more use of 
this convenient termination. 

There is no difficulty about taking sukiti^ auklti, as the 
proper name of an ordinaiy man. And, in now laying 
aside my opinion that the word was wsod in our record to 
designate Buddha, I do so, not because it Oinnrs in the 
Mahavastu as tlit) name of apparently a somewhat fabulous 
person, but in recognition of two objections pointed out to 
me by a friend, who may remain unnamed unless he may 
come to take any part in the discussion of the record, to 
the following purport. If the author began his inscription 
with a word intended t(i denote Buddha, he must have 
chosen such a word as by his readers would at once be 
understood to refer to Buddha ; and that cannot apparently 
be said of the word sukiti. Further (and this point has been 
urged by M. Barth), if aukHt does denote Buddha, there 
is tautology in the description of certain people both as 
“brethren of Kukiti ’’ and as “kinsmen of Buddha.” 

For these reasons, I abandon my opinion that there is any 
referonco to Buddha in the word in question. I cannot, 
however, alter my opinion as to the nature of the compound 
which wo have before us ; namely, that it is a Tatpurusha, 
in which aukUi is dependent on bhdtinam, 

M. Senart would hold, — as did, optionally. Professor 
Buhler (this Journal, 1898. 388), — that in Bukiti^bhatlnam 
we have a Dvandva, a copulative compound: — “of Sukiti 
and his brothers.” But, if the author had intended to 


^ See Brihat-SamMtii, 67/56. 8. 
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say that, he would certainly have used a totally dififerent 
construction, giving us words which would jdeld:— “of 
Sukiti, and of his brothers, and of the sisters and children 
and wives of them.’’ 

Again, it has been informally suggested to me that, using 
a Dvandva, the author may have intended to say: — “of 
Sukiti and Subhatti (Subhakti).” That would be perfectly 
legitimate, whether in verse or in prose, from the point of 
view both of grammar and of construction.* lJut wo can, 

I think, hardly attribute to the author of onr record as 
much grammatical ingenuity as that ; here, again, he 
would almost certainly have used a consta-uotion which 
would yield “ of Sukiti, and of Subhatti, and of the 
sisters and children and wives of them.” 

The compound might of course be a Karmadharaya, an 
appositionol determinative compound, with sukiti qualifying 
bh&tinam “ of the well-famed brothers.”^ But- to me, at 
least, that seems not appropriate ; from any point of view 
some name is wanted here, to give fori-o to the record. 

I can only, as before, take the word as M. Barth takes it; 
namely, as a Tatpurusha, a dependent determinative comimund, 
pure and simple and of the most common description, in 
which sukiti is dependent on IMIiniim, and is so in the sense 
of the genitive: — “of the brothers of Sukiti.” 

The question remains : — Who was Sukiti ? Tt is presumed 
that there is no desire that we should find him in the 
Sukirti of the MaJiavastu ; that person seems to have Uved 
(if he ever lived at all) somewhat loo long ago. What 
I would suggest, pending our obtaining further light on 
this point, is as follows. Sukiti was phiinly the principal 
personage of the group referred to in the record. Yet, by 
the expression “of the brothers of Sukiti,” instead of “of 
Sukiti and his brothers,” the text excludes Sukiti himself 
from any connexion with that which it commemorates; 
namely, according to my view, the gn^at slaughter of the 


^ There is somewhere a j 


5 instance of this.. But I cannot And it 


nffrapillC moilWltJU ux WUW.* . 

on The moment; nna it is not necoseary to “P®"* searohing 

for it, bMsuee the permiaeihility of such an arrangement w nnaemable. 
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Sakyos, the kinsmen of Buddha, by king Vidfidabha, 
Tradition tells us (this Journal, 1906. 176) that amongst 
those who were spared on that occasion there was Mahanama, 
the maternal grandfather of Yidiidabha. The Mahaniima 
of this story was a paternal uncle of Buddha. His daughter 
Yasabhakhattiya, the mother of Yidfidabha, is styled 
8akyar&jadhitd, ‘‘daughter of a, or the, Sakya prince.” 
And some texts seem to represent him (^see Hardy, Manual^ 
298) as the successor of Suddhdduna, the father of Buddha, 
as the chief of the tribe. It is not at all impossible that 
Sukiti was the original name of the person who figures 
as MahcTnaina, literally “ he of the great namej” in the 
works from which I took tlie story, but who appears to be 
left altogether unnamed in the version of it which is given 
in the Avadanakalpulata. 

« « « « » 

We take next the term mlila^nidhaney for naliUMiidhanr z= 
iarlra^nidhdmm. 

M. Senart has expressed the opinion that the use of this 
term is not compatible with the notion of relicjs of any 
ordinary people ; because (as I understand him) the word 
nidhdna implies an idea of ‘a treasure, a valuable deposit,* 
and iarira, in the sense of ‘a relic or relics,* is elsewhere 
found in connexion with the name of Buddha, or with his 
appellation Bhagavat, the Blessed One. 

The word nidhdna means ‘ a putting or laying down ; an 
act of depositing ; a place or receptacle for depositing any- 
thing ; anything laid up ; a store, hoard, treasure, deposit.* 
It may be used of anything sacred or not sacred, specially 
valuable or not so. 

In the compound ianra-nidh&na^ the first component may 
represent either the genitive singular, — iarlraaya nidhanam^ 
or the genitive plural, — iartrdndm nidhdnam. We l»ave 
the word iarlra, in connexion with Buddha, and otherwise 
than in composition with a following word, in the singular 
in, e.g., the Wardak vase inscription (this Journal, 1863. 
256, plate, line 1), and the record on the Taxila or Sir-Sukh 
plate (El, 4. 55, line 3), and the Mathura inscription A, ii. 
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(this Journal, 1894. 533, line 6), and in the plural in, e.g., 
the Bhattiprdlu inscriptions i. A, and iv. (El, 2. 326, 328), 
and the two inscriptions on the Bimaran vase (tliis Journal, 
1863. 222, plate, fig. 3). 

It is, of course, only by a free translation that we have all 
been rendering iarmt, here and elsewhere, by ‘ relic ' or 
‘ relics.’ The word means in the singular ‘ body,’ and in the 
plural ‘ limbs or bones.’ The difference between the singular 
and the plural, and ihe meaning to be given to the latter, 
are well marked by the narrative of tlio cremation of the 
corpse of Buddha given in the Mahaparinibbana-Sutta (this 
Journal, 1906. 662 fE.) : it was sarhvtm, ‘the lM)dy’ of 
Buddha, that was burnt ; and it was sarhwn, ‘ (some of) 
the (harder) bones,’ which remained iincoiisumed and were 
treated as 'relics.’ And, in all such cases as those that we 
have in the inscriptions, the word would be more strictly 
translated as meaning 'corpf)real fragment or fragments.’ 
But the rendering ' relic or relics ’ lias become established, 
and seems unobjectionable as a convenient free translation. 

For the rest, it may bo fairly claimed th«t the kinsmen of 
Buddha were not exactly ordinary people : a special import- 
ance, if not any actual odour of sanctity, attached to them in 
virtue of their kinship ; and neither here nor anywhere else 
in the discussion must wc overlook the point that tradition, 
as reported by Hiucn-tsiang and indicated by Fa-hian (see 
this Journal, 1906. 166) claimed that the bones of the 
slaughtered people were collected and buried. And tlio use 
of Sanm was not confined to the cases of remains wliich were 
to be made sacred objects of worship; in at any rate the 
Aitareya-Brsihmana, ed. Haug, 7. 2, we find iarirdni used to 
denote the bones, by^ similar free rendering "the ashes” 
(translation, 444), of any person who had maintained the 
sacred household fire. 

I can really see no reason why the word iarlra should not 
have been used to denote remains, relics, of the kinsmen of 
Buddha, just as readily as to denote relics of Buddha himself 
there was used, in addition to iariray the word dhdta (see, 
e.g., this Journal, 1906. 883, and note 2, and 895, 904), 
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which, mea:piiiig constituent part, an element,' seems to 
have derived its free meaning of ‘ relic ’ from denoting the 
constituent parts, including the bones, of the human body.^ 
Besides, having regard to the particular nature of our record, 
it is difficult to see what other word would have suited the 
author’s verse : neither would {///dfu suit it ; nor would 
affi/n or kikana^ * bones,’ nor any other word, that can be 
traced, meaning either ‘ bones ' or ‘ remains ’ or ‘ relics.’ 

m * ♦ ’ * « ‘ 

We come next to the expression htidhasa hhagamte aahi’- 
yanam. 

M. Senart has agreed that there is no formal impossibility 
that aakiya might represent avaklya. But he has preferred 
to follow the previous interpreters of the record, and to find 
here a tribal name. And he has translated those three 
words as meaning: — “of the blessed Buddha {of the race) 
of the Sakyas.” So, also, M. Barth has translated them as 
meaning: — “of the sainted Buddlia of the Sakyas.” 

Except in the detail that the text would not' give jus the 
form Siikya (see page 112 above), there is no actual 
impossibility attending such an interpretation; we might 
(other things permitting) quite well take these words as 
giving us: — “of the blessed Buddha of the Sakiyas, or of 
the Sakiyas.” 

It must, however, be observed that, in prose, such a 
collocation of words could only mean — (with sakiyfniarh 
left for the moment untranslated) — “of the. of the 

blessed Buddha ; ” and that, to give us the sense desiderated 
by M. Senart and M Barth, the autlior ought to have 
written aakif/anam hudhana bhngnmfe. 

To this it might be replied tl^at we are here dealing with 
a verse, the framing of which necessitated a placing of the 
genitives mkigamm and budham in inverted order. 

But there was, in fact, no such necessity. If the author 

^ We have dhatu in a passage with two meanings in the Uarshacharita, Kashmir 
text, 370, line 1 . From one point of view it there means * mountain minerals : ’ 
from the other it means lagMni atthlni^ ‘the small bones’ (commentary), — 
the ashes” (trans., Cowell and Thomas, 159), — of king Prabhakaravardliana. 
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had wished to give us the meaning “ of the blessed Buddha 
of the Sakiyas, or of the SakTyos,” he could have done so 
in unmistakable and strictly correct terms, retaining the 
grammatical prose order, by framing his hat pdeia thus — 

4, d sakiya|nam bhagava|te| buddhajssal 
Or thus : — 

4, e sakl|yauani| bhagaviitc| biiddhajssa| 

Or, again, while there is no objection to the employment 
of the genitive plural of a tribal, etc., name in the manner 
in which M. Senart would take aakn/anamf the same souse 
could have been obtained, and in a certainly more natural 
way, by the author speaking of lluddlia as. “the Sukiya, 
or the Saklya.” The genitive singular fsakii/asHa, instead of 
sakit/dnath, would have suited equally well the scanning of the 
pada as 4, a (page 111 above), and would have stood in 
a place quite permissible for it in prose ; so also mki^assffy 
instead of Hdklydnam^ would have suited equally well the 
hypothetical scanning of it as 4, v. 

However, the author used, not a genitive singular, but 
a genitive plural. The actual expression given to us by him 
is hudhasa hhagavate sakiyamm. And this arrangement of 
the words, taken as it stands, distinctly makes bitdlma 
dependent on Hakiyamm, not aakiyanam on hudhanay and 
indicates that the intended meaning was: — “of the nakiyd 
of the blessed Buddha.*’ 

* « « « « 

With budhasn thus marked, by the arraiigcineiit of the 
words, as dependent j^n mkiyanadi, it follows, as I said on 
the previous occasion (this Journal, lUOG. 157), that the base 
of sakiyanam cannot be a proper name. Any such expression 
as “of the Sakiyas, or Sakiyas, of Buddha” would be inept. 
It becomes obvious that the base of that word can only be 

^ It need hardly be remarked that, with hhagavat simply qualifying; hnddhay 
any case of bkagmat might stand either before or after the appusitional case of 
huddha. 
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a noun or adjective expressing some relationship or coiinexioh 
of that sort. And we find the required explanation of it 
(see page 109 ft above) in the Sanskrit "svakif/a, ‘ own, 
belonging to oneself, one’s own man, a kinsman.’ 

As an objection to this, however, M. Senart lias claimed 
that, while avnklya might be used in that way with the 
subject of a sentence, it could not bo so used in the phrase 
Avhich we have before us. 

Put into the form of an illustration, this means that we 
might say in classical Sanskrit: — Devadattah svakTyan = 
arakshat ; “ Devadatta prote(*ted his own people, his 

kinsmen;” but wo may not say*. — Devadattd Ruddhasya 
svakiyiiii = arakshat ; “Devadatta protected the own people, 
the kinsiiien, of Duddha ” * 

But the use of .sfv/, aciya^ acaka^ Hvaktydy all of which mean 
‘one’s own, belonging to oneself,* and may in any given 
sentence mean ‘one’s own people, oner’s kiiisinen,* must have 
been uniform In this record, we are not dealing with 
classical Sanskrit, but with a Prakrit; and, whereas we have 
from mtka the pn\sent vernacular form aayd (see page 110 
above), it is — (unless ray inemory bi^trays me badly) — quite 
as custonairy and correct to say in MariithT: — to tyachii 
saga bliail ; “he is that man’s full -brother,” Uh it is to 
say : — to ain*cha sagil bliaii ; “ he is my full -brother.” 
Further, it is questionable whether even in classical Sanskrit 
the use of «iv/, etc., is as restricted as is claimed. The wr»*(l 
8va enters into various compounds, such as de.vasva, ‘ the own 
belongings, the property, of a god,* and hrahmaHva^ ‘the 
property of a Brahman.’ For the construction of sentences 
in which such terms figure, I will not fall back on.epigraphic 
records, but will quote the following instance from the 
Muhiibharata, 3. 225 : — Esha dharmah paramo yat=svakena 
raja tushyeii=na para-sveshu gridhyet ; “ this is the supreme 
law, that a king should be content with his own, and should 
not covet the own belongings, the possessions, of others.” 

^ I am UBin^, of cnurBe, the customary Devadatta, whose lot it has been to he 
chosen as the subject of so many grammatical illustrations. The Devadatta of 
the Pali hooks, though he was a cousin of Buddha, would apparently have done 
anything to the kinsmen of Buddha rather than protect them. 
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With such instances before ns, we might, I claim, anywhere- 
meet with such a sentence* as: — Uevadattd Buddhaaya 
svaklyiinsaraksliat (or its vernacular equivalent), or with 
any phrase analogous to the budhasa saMydy = Buddhaaya 
avakiydhy of our record. 

« « « « « 

The points may be held to remain, that, in the sense of 

kinsmen of Buddha,” we might in classical Sanskrit meet 
more freely with the expression Buddhamja jhdtayah than 
with Buddhasj/a svahlydh^ and that throughout the Bali story 
about the slaughter of the Sakyjis (this Journal, 1906. 167 ff.)- 
the words used to denote “ kinsmen ” arc mti, Ttdtnka^ iidtikn. 

The question then arises : that being so, why did not the 
author of our record use the word mti z=. jhdti? \ especially 
in view of the fact that hdtinam^ in the place of sakiydnainy 
would have suited equally well his last pdda scanned as 4, a 
(page 111 above). 

The answer may be one of two. It seems to me probable 
that there had arisen a current term Buddhanm sahiyd, the 
kinsmen of Buddha,” having its origin in some such habitual 
expression as: — Buddhah svaklyan=arakshat (or its ver- 
nacular equivalent), “ Buddha protected his own i)cople, his 
kinsmen.” 

Or there may be another reason. Mr. Thomas has 
observed (this Journal, 1906. 402) that the record is not 
only a verso but also a rhj’ming vers(\ And Ttdtinam would 
not have given a two-syllable rhjnne with ddldnam ; whereas 
mluydnam gives it.' 

***** 

We come now to JJie meaning of the record as a whole. 
And, to save some inconvenient repetitions, I would point 
out hero again, as on the previous occasion, that, if we 

* We all know that rhyme plays a considerable part in vernacular Indian 
poetry. It figures in also Sauskrit lyrical poetry : see remarks by Ctilebrooke, 
2. 68, and Wilson, Sanskrit Grammar, 434, h \ and for some instances- 
see Colebrooke, 68 f., Wilson, 449, and Brown’s Hawkni ^onody^ 22. And 
we have a two-syllable rhyme, whether intentional or not, in the verse on the- 
Peshawar vase (see this Journal, 1906. 46S, 714). 
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•exclude from our record the appositional genitives of sukiti- 
bhatinam and budhann which embellish the sense of it but are 
not in any way essential to the construction, the record 
reduces itself to : — 

Short text 

Sukiti-bhatinam iyaiii salila-nidhane Budhasa sakiyanam. 


Short translation. 

This is a deposit of relics of the brethren of Sukiti, 
kinsmen of Buddha. 

* « * « « 

In support of one of the leading features of his interpreta- 
tion, M. Scnart has said that there are numerous inscriptions, 
eomparable with this one, especially in the western caves, 
which determine precisely the function of the opening 
genitive Hukiti-hhatimm ; becjause, as far as he remembers, 
when the subject of a donation is expressed and .the word 
ddna^ ^a gift,* or deyadhavma, ^an appropriate religious gift,’ 
is not presented,' the genitive with which such a record 
opens always designates the donor. 

It might be Avished that M. Scnart had specified some 
of the inscTiptions which he had in view. I am not able to 
recall, from amongst any class of iiisci’iptions, any record rejdly 
analogous to this one in offering an opjiortunity of so ea.^ily 
altering its meaning by Tiiakiiig a simple addition to the text 
of it. And it does not seem necjessary to search a large 
number of records with a vicAV to discovering any such 
instance: partly, because we must judge our record as it 
stands ; partly, because, if tjio author had wished to mark 
this deposit of relics as one of relics of Buddha given or 
made by his kinsmen or tribesmen, nothing would have been 
easier than for him to do so, in one or other of more ways 
than one. 

^ Or, of course, any oilier suitable word of that class, or some such term as 
praiiBh^h&pita^ * caused to be set up, erected,* or Aarifo, * caused to be made.’ 
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In the first place, the author might, surely, have written 
in prose, and so might have used any word or words, or 
construction, which he could not conveniently handle in 
a verse. 

In the second place, there was nothing in the metre to 
prevent the author, \vTiting in verse, from beginning the 
record with iyam. He would then have given us either an 
TJpagTti verse with the second sciuined as 4, a (page 
111 above), or an Arya with that pad a scanned as 4, 6, or, 
hypothetically, as 4, o. And that would have given us^ 
in outline : — 

lyaih salila-nidhanc budhasa sakiyanam sukiti-bliatinaih. 

Even this text, indeed, is at least capable of being trans- 
lated thus : — 

“This is a deposit of relics of kinsmen of Buddha, the 
brothers of Sukiti.” 

Still, such an arrangement of the words might be held 
to go far towards indicating an intention that we should 
“understand,” i.e., supply, something which is not in the 
text, so as to render it thus : — 

“ This deposit of relics of Buddha is {the gxfty act^ etc,) of 
his kinsmen, — or of the Sakiyas, or SukTyas, — brothers 
of Suklti.” 

And, certainly, no reproach attaches to previous translators 
for having interpreted the record on those lines ; considering 
that, with the belief that the opening word is iymhy they 
had in view, as a guide to the meaning of the record, only 
the statement in the Mahaparinibbana-Sutta that the Sakyas 
of Eapilavatthu did ^enshrine at that place some of the 
corporeal relics of Buddha. We have only to protest against 
that understanding of the record being allowed to create 
a bias strong enough to prevent its being considered from 
another point of view.^ 

^ Ab M. Barth has indicated (loc. dt., 551, note 1), I myself at iirst tramdated 
the leoord (this Journal, 1905. 680} under the influence of that undeistamUng^ 
of it. But 1 felt, at the time, that that was a strained traufllation in dew of the 
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In the third place, the author, even beginning vith 
■aukiti-hhatinam, nught have made such a meaning clear by 
introducing the required word d&na itself, by framing his 
last pada, in the TJdgiti metre, thus : — 

4,/ bhagavatel buddlia|8sa dnnc\ sakiya|naih| 

Or, apparently, using a somewhat unusual metre of the 
«amc class, Anugiti,' he might have made it run thus : — 

4, ff bhagavatel buddhajssa danoj sak?|yanam| 

That would have given us, in outlinp : — 

Sukiti-bhatinaih iyaih salila-nidhane budhasa dane saki- 
yanaih. 

And then, without having to supply anything, we could 
translate : — 

“ Of the brothers of SukTti, this deposit of relics of Buddha 
is the gift ; of them who arc his kinsmen, or who are Sakiyas, 
•or Sakiyas.” 

According, indeed, te another view, it is not necessary 
-either to understand r/dna or some other word, or to find 
a means of actually inserting it in the text. Another 
distinguished Continental scholar. Professor Pischel, has 
drawn attention (ZDMG, 56, 1902. 157 f.) to the point that 
the word kriii is used to mean * a work,’ in the sense of 
a Stupa, in a certain passage in the Divj^Svadiina (see my 
translation, this Journal, 1906. 889). He has therefore 
proposed to break up the opening syllables of our record into 
two separate words, sukiti and bhatinam, and to take suh'ti 
as standing for sukritih, ‘ a good work, a pious foundation.’ 
And he has thus arrived at the following meaning : — 

corrected order of the words. I did not, however, then see exactly how to 
improve upon it. As I have said elsewhere (this Journal, 1906. 149), 1 sub- 
sequently obtained the required clue from what M. Sylvain Levi wrote about the 
record. 

^ See GoIehrOoke, Easayn, 2. 138, No. 9. But, is this only a theolOtical 
TOiiety of these metres ? 
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^This receptacle of reliefs of the sublime Buddha is the 
pious foundation of the Sakyas, of the brothers with their 
sisters, with children and wives.’ 

This, again, could be made to suit the metre perfectly ; 
because (I understand) the final vowel of the Prakrit suhiti 
may be taken as either short or long, and so we have only to 
scan the first pdda thus : — silkitlj bhatT|iiarii, etc 

But, even apart from other points, it is questionable 
whether the fonn siikiti for Bukriti can be justified for the 
place and period to which the record belongs (sec this 
Journal, 1906. 153 f.)^ And it seems unnatural to take 
the first six syllables of the text as anything except 
a compound, in which the first member is a proper name 
or an appellation of that class, and stands for sukiti or 
Bukitti = sukirtu 

« « « « » 

The gist of the matter is this. Are we to take the words 
of the record precisely as the author gave them to us? Or 
may we transpose the order of them, and make additions to 
them, to suit our own views ? 

Even if it should not be admitted that the author of the 
record had the option of writing in prose, there was nothing 
in the metre to prevent him from beginning his text with 
the words i^am Ballla-nidkdne, And, even apart from any 
suggestion deduciblc from such an arrangement of the text, 
the metre permitted him to actually introduce the word 
ddnCf and so to mark this deposit of relics as one of relics of 
Buddha given by the other people mentioned in the record. 

But the proof is cjjear and unmistakable that the author 
actually commenced his text Avith the word mklti-hhdtlnam ; 
and he did not include ddne. or any such word. We must 
surely credit him with sense enough to have known what he 
was about in doing that, and to have used all the words 
which he thought necessary to express his meaning clearly. 
And we must, at least prim& facie, accept the text exactly as 
he gave it to us. 
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Still, he Wrote in verse. And words in a verse do not 
necessarily follow what would be the proper order of them 
in prose. 

But the best versification, even when rhyme is a feature 
in it, is always tliat which- adlicres most closely to the 
natural prose order. And, before rearranging the words 
of a verse and making additions to them, we are bound 
to consider whether the words of the verse give any proper 
construction and sense as they stand. The words of this 
verse do that. 

If, however, we treat this verse otherwise, we can find 
various meanings in it, in addition* to that accepted by 
M. Senart and M. Bartli. 

Without even any transposition of the words, but by 
supplying something which is not in the text, we might 
make this record say, in outline : — 

This deposit of relics of the brothers of SukTti is (the 
gift, act, etc.) of the kinsmen of .Buddha.” 

And 'when once we begin, not only to supply something 
which is not in the text, but also to transpose tlie order of 
the words, we can obtiiin at least two other interpretations 
which have not bi^eii indicated above. We might say, in 
outline : — 

“ This deposit of relics of the kinsmen of Buddha is (t/ie 
act, etc.) of the brothers of Sukiti.” 

Or, with an unquestionable use of sain ga' as = svakiya, we 
should have no difficulty in finding in our text the record of 
a tribute paid to the memory of his kinsmen by Buddha 
himself ; thus, in outline : — 

This deposit of relics of the brothers of Sukiti, his 
kinsmen, is {the gift, act, etc.) of Buddha.” 

Or, following the application given to sakiyamm by 
If'. Senart and M. Barth, we might say 

**7his deposit of relics of the brothers of Sukiti is {th» 
gift, act, etc.) of the Buddha of the Sakiyas, or Sakayas.’! 
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But, in order to obtain any of the above meanings or the 
meaning accepted by M. Senart and M. Barth, we have at 
least to supply something which is not in the text, even 
if we do not transpose the order of the text. 

On the other hand, the arrangement of the text actually 
given to us, prominently assigns the first place to the word 
mklU-bhdtimm. In doing that, it distinctly indicates that 
that word, and not buddhaasa^ is the genitive which is 
dependent on the first component of the directly following 
aatila - nidhdne = karira - nidhdnam = iarirdndm nidhdnam} 
The phrase buddhasm mVtydnam was purposely separated 
from Hukiti-bhdtmmh, not to toll ns anything about the tribe 
to which Buddha belonged, but to emphasize the reason for 
whi(;h it was found appropriate to enshrine relics of the 
brothers of Sukiti ; namely, because of the fact that they 
were kinsmen of Buddha. And the phrase does that in 
a thoroughly grammatical as well as an artistic manner. 

« « « ♦ « 

Taken exactly as they stand, the words of our text 

distinctly mean, and can only mean, in outline : — 

Short translation. 

This is a deposit of relics of the brothers of Sukiti, 
kinsmen of Buddha. 

To account for the record and the Stupa or memorial 
mound in which it was found, we have, not only the story of 
the massacre of the kinsmen of Buddha (this Journal, 1906. 
167 fl.), but also the tradition, reported by Hiueix-lsiang and 
indicated by Fa-hian (ibid., 160), that, “prompted by the 
gods,” men collectei^the bones of the slaughtered people and 
gave them burial, marking the place by one Stiipa according 


^ This is the grammatical construction according to cither view of the case. 
According to the view of M. Senart and M. Parth buddhaaaa, according to m^ 
view tuklti-bhatmam^ is dependent, not on salila-mdhane, but on »aUla, This 
construction, of case-nouns standing outside a compound an4 to be construed 
not witii the entire compound but with one of its members, is of frequent 
®ccuirMice; see Speijer’s SamkHt Syntax^ § 231. 

J.H.A.8. 1907. 


9 
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to Fa-hian, or, according to Hiuen-tsiang, by Stupas which 
could be counted by hundreds and thousands.^ 

And in view of the vagueness with which words denoting 
relationship are used in India and^ were already used in 
early times, I can see no objection to taking the hhQ,ti = 
bhrdtri of our record in a wider sense than that of simply 
actual ‘ brothers.’ 

In these circumstances, I can only translate the full record 
as follows ; with (as compared with my previous translation) 
the alterations in detail, which I have explained above, in 
the rendering of aukiti and aabhagmtkdnam : — 


Full translation. 

This] is a deposit of relics of the brethren of Sukiti, 
kinsmen of Buddha the Blessed One, w'ith their sisters, with 
their children and wives. 


' I have made some remarks on this point in this Jouriinl, 1906. 179. 
Dr. Grierson, however, has suf^^ested to ‘me that the explanation is that there 
was one large prominent Stupa, w'ith a great number of miniature Stupas, like 
the ** model Stupas** found in large iiumbors at Bodh-Gaya (sec, e.g., ASI, 
3. 87), lying all about the place. 

’ See remarks by Prohissor Kielhom in El, 8. 30, note 3. 
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IX. 

EUATHEB XOIES OBT THE BABAB-NAMA XSS. 

The Elphinstone Codex. 

By ANNETTE S. BEVERIDGE. 

rilHE missing Elphinstone Codex of the Bdbar-ndma 
having been found in the Advocates* Library by the 
Keeper, Mr. William K. Dickson, a first-hand description 
of it can be offered in supplement of the earlier notices 
published in the R.A.S. Journal in July 1900 and 1902, 
and in October 1905. 

To this description the following letter of Mr. William 
Erskine, which covered the gift of the codex, and which the 
courtesy of the Curators of the Advocates* Library enables 
me to reproduce, will be found an interesting introduction. 

“ To tJ^e Cur atari of the Library oftlw 

Honourable Faculty of AdvocateSf Edinburgh, 

Gentlemen, — At the desire of theHon.MountstuartElphinstone, 
the Governor of Bombay, I have the pleasure of sending yon five 
Toorkee Manuscripts, for the purpose of being deposited in the 
valuable Library of which you liave charge. 

“The first contains the Memoii's of the Emperor Baber, (Toozook 
e Baberec), written by that prince in his native language, the 
Jaghataee Toorkee. It was procured by Mr. Elphinstone when 
on his embassy to Ca^bul, and is perhaps the only copy of the 
work that has been brought to Europe. Indeed, I know of no 
other copy, even in the East, though I have lieard it vaguely 
suggested that there is one, which Dr. Leyden consulted, in the 
Library of the College of Calcutta. The Persian translation of 
these Memoirs is sometimes to be met with. There is one in the 
Iloyal Library at Paris, and there arc others in England. 

“The Toorkee volume now sent was the foundation of the late 
Dr. Leyden’s translation of Baber’s Memoirs recently published, 
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and is mentioned in the Preface to that work. It is unfortunately 
imperfect. 

**The second yolume is a Vocabulary, Persian and Hindoostanee, 
printed at Calcutta, I believe under Dr. Leyden’s inspection, for 
the purpose of collecting Comparative Yocahularics of the Indian 
Tongues. In the copy now sent, ‘Mr. Elphinstone got inserted in 
Manuscript, three coiTcsponding Vocabularies of different Toorkee 
Dialects, the first that of the 1 oorkee Dialect of Constantinople 
(which is the modem Turkish or Osmanlce) — the second that of 
the Jaghataee Tribes north of the Oxu;^ (which is the old Tartar 
language, and corresponds with that of the Memoirs, allowing for 
the changes produced by upwanls of tliree centuries) — and the 
third that of the Toorkee Trib(*s of Persia. These Vocabularies were 
compiled by the agency of Muhamined Ali, a native of Ganj, in 
Persia. The third Manuscript is a Toorkee and Arabic Grammar, 
by Moulana Salikh Effendi. 

“ The fourth is a Toorkee and Persian Vocabulary. 

“ The fifth Manuscript contains the P'orms of the Toorkee Verbs 
with a Persian translation, and is imperfect. 

“ So little is known in Europe of the original Toorkee tongue, 
that these papers may bo considered as curious, and will bo found 
especially valuable to those who study the history of language. 

“ I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 

Your Obod. Humb. Servt., 

(Signed) WM. EllSKINE. 


** EniNxnBon, 14, Mklvillk Stkert. 
19 Decern, 1826.” 


The facts of the Elphinstone Codex dispel some hopes 
and negative some conjectures that had been aroused in its 
absence by Mr. Erskine's statement that with it were 
“marginal notes of IJumayun.'’ Some part of what it 
was hoped to find true of it mu'st be relegated now to its 
archetype. It is the oldest known example of the Bdbar^ 
ndma^ but it is not Babar’s original manuscript, as some 
statements about it had given ground to hope ; with it is 
nothing in Humayun’s handwriting, and the two “ marginal 
notes” quoted as his by Mr. Erskine are copies and are 
interpolated in the text. 
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Nevertheless, it is a highly distinguished codex, and it 
is this for a reason apart from its age and apart from its 
association with men who had been born and bred where Turk! 
was a familiar tongue, and who, as such and as at home in 
its matter, were capable of criticizing and correcting it. Its 
great and unique distinction is given by its annotation, all 
of which, so far as it is in Turk!, may be referred, without 
stretch of probability, to Humayun. Of its numerous notes 
and glosses, Turk! and Persian, a few only have found their 
way through the Memoirs into European literature ; two of 
these are attested as Humayun’s ; it has others so attested, 
and there are still more which are his with show of right. 


The Book. 

The existing covers of the book measure X 6 inches, 
and, within and without, arc of clovc-carnation leather. Like 
those of the Haydariibad Codex, they were found padded with 
two leaves of an account-book. These leaves Mr. Blumhardt 
has been so kind as to examine ; they arc written in 
Marwarl, probably in the Bombay Presidency, and their 
general appearance agrees with a date entered in the middle 
of one of them, Samvat 183(> (a.o. 1779). These two leaves, 
it may be said, will be placed now as ‘ exhibits ’ at the end 
of the codex. 

Samvat 1836, then, is the approximate date of the re- 
binding of the book, at which time injury was done to 
marginal notes by shearing- down, and to the shrunken 
codex of flyleaves additions wc?re made of the outer mount 
to the first folio (now removed), of f. 206, and of some nine 
leaves at the end of th^ original paper. 

Another entry, however, may throw clearer light on the 
date of rebinding. Beneath a title, Tdrlkh-i-bdbari dar zabdn- 
t-turhiy inscribed on the first flyleaf, stand two numbers, 
f-, which, if read as a.h. 1200, would give 1786 as the 
year of rebinding and entry of title, and would allow an 
interval for accounts of 1779 to become waste-paper. 
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The manuscript is written on paper of good quality, dyed 
to an uncommon shade of terra-cotta pink. I am indebted 
to Sayyid ^Ali Bilgrdmi for the information that no chrono- 
logical importance attaches to this colour, which implies 
merely the more henna in the dye, and occurs d plaiair or 
accidentally. The added leaves are of whitish, light and 
inferior paper. Some of the early pages of the book have 
been repaired more than once, at the stitching place and by 
outer marginal bands. The first folio has been injured ; its 
frontispiece is mutilated, and its manuscript has lost a few 
letters, some of which were made good neatly on a lining 
paper, pasted behind it, presumably, before the rebinding. 
Of all those that remain, this is the only damaged leaf ; the 
book is indeed well preserved ; its margins are a little 
perforated and damp-stained, but its text is intact. 

The Manuscript. 

The writing of the codex is clear and uniform noita^liq, 
bordering here and there on ihikast. Of it there remains 
as much as there was when Mr. Erskine enumerated its 
lacunas in notes to the Memoirs. The book allows inference 
of the dates at which these losses had occurred. Retracing 
them in the order of time, it is clear that one — ^from within 
935 A.H. to the recognized end of the Bdhar-ndma — existed 
when the book was rebound, and is duo to loss of pages. 
A few tattered but still legible folios seem to have been then 
with the rest, and to have supplied the short length of text 
which is inscribed on some of the newer leaves. This 
surmise fits f. 206 also, and is strengthened there by spaces 
left where material failed the copyist. 

The second major lacuna must have occuri'ed also in the 
archetype of the codex, because it is in mid-page. It is 
the one which loses material from a few sentences before 
Shaikh Zain’s Persian account of the battle of Kanwaha in 
933 A.H., and extends to 935 a.h^ The scribe makes no 
remark on the loss, but a commentator who writes in 
Persian and frequently, has set in the margin of the page — 
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jji ifS\sj\ f 1 j' ^ 

(“ Sixteen leaves of what is known by the translation have 
perished from this place/') 

It may be said, in passing, that the word tarjama of this 
note allows its entry to be deferred to beyond 998 a.h. 
(1590), the time of the presentation of the ^Abdu-r-rahlm 
translation to Akbar. 

Also in the archetype must have been the gap of 908 a.h., 
which is in the Persian text and was first filled for European 
literature through the Kazan imprint and its French 
translation. It is the one which draws attention to the 
fact that the Persian translations were made from a mutilated 
codex which had this gap and had not the Revenue Accounts 
of Hindustan. Both losses occur in the Elphinstone Codex, 
and both are referable to its archetype.' 

Tiik Age of the Codex. 

When entrusted to me for examination, the book showed 
no definite marks from which to know its age except the 
surmised 1200 a.h. already mentioned as on the flyleaf, 
where it is near a “W. E(r8kine), No. I,” and a faintly 
pencilled Wdqi^dt. 

A second item of its history was visible on the upper 
margin of the folio which was once the fourth and is now the 
second. This is an indistinct Persian inscription, entered 
before rebinding, and now sheared through. We have not 
deciphered it fully, but it seems to refer to tlie pledging 
of the book by a person of rank. We read provisionally 
matn-i-hdharl and tea in az chzzhd Sahib Mihrhdn Mirzd Jdn 
(or Khan) Jiu khandti budand, and agar aginda and bdz mdrd 
bidihand, 

' The fact of absent matter in the Persian translations is the more surprising 
that the Uaydurabad Codex exists, competently estimated to be of later date 
than those translations and demanding a complete archetype. I'hc explanation 
ia the vicissitudes of the royal family fortune and its resultant scattering 
of Babar’s sons und daughters, which would well allow his own original MS. to 
nave been taken to Kabul and to have remained long there, or would have taken 
lar from Agra or Dihli a direct transcript belonging to a son or daughter. 
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Visible written testimony as to age was given by these 
two items only, and of them the second has so far not given 
a definite date, because the persons named have not been 
identified. From the evidence of the handwriting and 
paper of the codex, Mir MushaiTafu’l-haq, who in July 
1906 catalogued the MSS*, belonging to the Advocates' 
Library, judged that it dated from the tenth century of the 
Hijra. Mr. A. G. Ellis more definitely conjectured that it 
had been transcribed between 950 a.ii. and 1000 a.h. (1543- 
1593), and later examination has proved the correctness of 
his judgment. What this examination was and how satis- 
factory will be told in detail. 

The injured first folio had been cut down to its manuscript 
and frontispiece, and mounted on a leaf of lighter paper. 
By inserting an ivory knife it slipped easily off, and was 
then seen to be firmly Jiffixed to a second mount which had 
been cut down with it and which was too opaque to be 
seen through. On damping this mount, a clear inscription 
was read, and a faint seal and some further writing were seen. 
The dumped paper was then removed, with a good deal of 
difficulty but without injury to the tmtries, when a second 
seal and several other records were disclosed, some of the 
latter injured by cutting down. Happily, wdiat is essential 
for deciding the age of tlie codex is intact and sufficiently 
clear, and will now be left uncovered and open to further 
interpretation. 

The fragile condition of the frontispietjc forbade examination 
of its reverse, and all the entries I shall enumerate are below 
its level. Of these the most (;onspicuous item is boldly 
written in excellent ink behind the upper lines of the 
manuscript. It is as follows : — 

(“ AHahu-Akbar ! From the estate (property) of MTrzii 
Muhammad Sultan.”) 

The formula AUahu^Akhar identifies the prince named as 
living or recently dead in Akbar's reign. It was used 
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ofEcially in 983 a.h. (1575-6), but it might have been 
entered earlier in a private possession, or this inscription 
may not have been made promptly on receipt of the book. 

The man whom the time would fit is that Sultan Hiluliammad 
Mirzii, who w'as doubly a Timfirid, grandson and grand- 
nephew of Sultan H usain Mirzii Bdy-qara of Hariit, a follower 
of llabar from 932 a.h., an amir of Iluinaynn, and the 
father of the rebel “Mirzas” of Akbar’s reign. He died, 
a state prisoner, in Hayana Fort in or shortly after 974 a.h. 
(1567). His circumstances and the form of the inscription 
are in agreement ; his goods w'ould be confiscate to his 
sovereign ; the entry may indicate reception into the royal 
library. 

No other sign of his owmershij) has survived, but just 
below this one is a confused entry of a price or ]>riccs which 
it is more fitting to refer to his purchase of the book than 
to Akbur’s succession to it. TIis name may have been behind 
the frontispiece, possibly is there still, or it may have been 
cut off with the margins. 

This entry and the following item of evidence which is givi‘u 
within the codex, fix as the date f)f transcription a ])eriod 
of narrow limits. To the “ shaving passage the scribe 
has a])pendcd the words AjU j which indicate the 

previous death of llumayun and give 963 a ii. (January, 
1556) as the minor term for transcjription. The major is 
that of Sultan ]\Iuhamm£ul Sllrzu's death, and a maximum 
period of ten to eleven years (155() to 1567 vived) is thus 
established within >vhich the Flphiiisloiie (\)dex must have 
been copied. 

Disregarding for the present the less iiiten^sting entry 
of prices, which has already been mentioned, we find a 
library seal, now somewhat faint, on the upper part of 
which Ghdzi, a part of Akbar’s styl<% seems legible, and 
on the low’cr of which is a clear Ikhld^ Khdn hdjih* 
Tliis seal may' be accepted with some security as that of 
the custodian of the harem library of j\kbar. Humayun 
had a servant who was known by the title Ikhlas Khiin 
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and who was taken over by Akbar and became Commander 
of One Thousand. One of Abu’l-fazl’s anecdotes, told in 
illustration of the retentiveness of Akbar’s memory, shows 
at the same time, that a servant so styled was a familiar 
presence in the royal household. At a date stated to be 
seventeen years after this man’s death (16th Dai, 1004 a.h. — 
Dec. 1595 or Jan. 1596) the Emperor, who was inspecting the 
wardrobe-room, said of a certain coat that it looked like 
Ikhlas Ehan’s, and his surmise was verified from the old 
registers. This incident would refer the impression of the 
Ehan’s seal to a date anterior to 1579. 

Again passing over an intermediate and written entry, we 
come to a second seal stamped close to the bottom of the 
oblong of manuscript. It, too, is a librarian’s, and on it are 
clear the words Shah-jahdn and fidawl and ^Indyat. Other 
seals of Shuh-jahan’s reign bear the title ‘Inayat Ehiln, 
and there is no difficulty in identifying the owner of it as 
Muhammad Tahir, the author of the Shah-jahan-iniina, who 
was appointed superintendent of the royal library in Rabi* I. 
1068 A.H. (November, 1657).* 

Several other entries probably commemorate library in- 
spections. There is a group of mutilated writings at the top 
of the oblong of manuscript ; there is the sheared off and 
long note on the left side of it, and there is an interlaced 
puzzle about prices just below the Alldhu^ Akbar inscription 
where may be read a qimat ruptya from above which figures 
seem to have been deleted ; there seems to be a kharida tthid 
through which the pen has been passed with attempt to 
express haftad or haahtdd \ there is a niid and, in figures, 
there is 98. I set down these inconclusive and tentative 
details because of the help careful conjectures, even if dis- 
proved, give to a next examinCrl 

It would bo in order if a sign of ownership by Jahangir 
appeared between those of bis father and his son, but no 
such sign has been definitely read. At this place is entered 
a name of which part is clear, Suzur Muhammad QuH (P) 


' History of India,” EUiot & Dowsou, vol. id, p. 340. 
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KhcLn Bahddur Infamyini (P) ; also Ramzan mna^m (P) and 
a date which may be aana 11, or mna 111, i.e. 1011 a.h., 
or may represent the “eleventh year of the Time and 

a revival of the ink will doubtless clear up at least some of 
the open questions of the page, and any help towards it will 
be welcomed by those who have worked thus far on it. 

In all that has been said, about the seals and difficult 
entries, help has been given to me by three advisors : by 
my husband, who has brought to their elucidation his close 
acquaintance with the history of the time involved and the- 
long and patient consideration that never fails me ; by our 
friend Mr. William Irvine, who has spared to them much 
time and close attention ; and by Mr. A. G. Ellis, whose 
expert knowledge has given weight to his doubts or 
corroborations of the suggestions of others. 

The Annotation or the Codex. 

Of the numerous Turk! notes with the codex, two are- 
attested by Hurnayun’s copied signature. One is that which 
records his first use of the razor, and which has been so- 
often referred to already in my “ Notes on the Bubar-namu 
MSS." that a few words further are needed now that it 
lies before our eyes. Until it was seen there was always the 
possibility that it varied much from its rendering in the 
Persian text, and that this variation allowed Mr. J^lrskine’s 
reading of its contents. Tliis is not so, however, as the 
subjoined copy of it shows, and as ]Mr. Erskinc* would no 
doubt have seen for himself if he had not worked at the 
disadvantage of not translating from the Turk! text. For 
here the note is clear in itself and in its additions; the passage 
written by Humayrm as for Bsibar, is marked off by over- 
lines; after this, quotation marks distinguish Humayfin'e 
signed reason for making the entry that at such a date he 
first used the razor ^ ; the scribe’s note following is in Persian, 
and, emphatic in import, a prayer for Ilumayun ends the 
interpolation. 

^ f. 216; Memoirs, 302; llminsky, 340. 
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An important variant here from the Persian text may 
be recorded in passing ; 48 is the age Humayrin mentions 
as his when he made the note, and not 46. This age 
brings his perusal of his father’s book to the period at 
which he might have read it preparatory to attempting 
the reconquest of Hind or to that of his brief second rule 
in Dihll, apt occasions both. 

To return now to the note itself ; in the Persian text its 
place differs slightly from place in the Elphinstone 
transcript, a variation which points to differing views of 
workers on the same marginal entry. The note is not 
marginal in the Elphinstone Codex, but was almost certainly 
so in its archetype ; it is interpolated here in the text, in 
all its parts, and someone, who is not the scribe of the codex 
but the frequent commentator in Persian, has entered in the 
margin opposite its initial words — 

^ 

This passage which the scribe enters in the text is 
Ilumiiyun Badshah’s.”) 

C#*V) Ac 

Clj' i})^ 

iZJj.as£^\ ki- j\ JSJ tjj*- ^ 


* The following' is the only other known Turk! version of this note and is 
quoted from the Easan imprint : — 

A-ji *^jyi 
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The second note attested by signature is written in the 
margin of the manuscript^ is in the first person, and gives 
Humayun’s experience in Bengal of the lime as an antidote 
to poison.^ It is in the scribe’s handwriting, is introduced 
by , is somewhat damaged by shearing-ofp, and is not 
known elsewhere. 

Of another class of notes are two attributed by the scribe 
of the codex to Humayuii. One is written in the margin 
and is parallel to the last in giving the personal experience 
of the writer. Its topic is the occurrence of ice in 
Hindustan,^ and it contains the words “ the year when 
I conquered Gujrat ” (1535). Tlie scribe has prefaced it 

by larL Ji3 and followed it by (correct). 

It appears to testify to direct copying from Humayfin’s 
autograph note. 

The second of this class is that on the amrat fruit, which 
Mr. Erskine reproduces in the Memoirs.® It is inserted in 
the text and there partly misplaced, perhaps because its 
length confused its marginal form. It is begun in the 
middle of a sentence about the amiUhld fruit,^ and it runs 
on nearly to the end of Mr. Erskine’s first paragraph. 


The asterisks denote difficulties with Dr. Kchr’s transcript. I doubt if it is safe 
to base any opinion about the note on this form of it, an<l unfortunately 
Dr. Kohl's manuscript has not yet been lent to me to examine. 

^ f. 238 ; Mems. 328 absent. 

^ f. 2086 ; Mems. 293 absent. 

» f. 2366, 1. 6 from foot, to f. 239, 1. 3, and f. 239, 1. 6, to f. 2396, J. 1 ; 
Mems. 329 n. # 

* In an earlier mention of this note, I made the mistaken con jecture that it 
was Shah-jahan’s. 1 had chanced upon it, without context and in I'ersian, in 
a volume of Mr. Erskine’ s literary remains. Imagination failed to warn mo 
that it might be a translation ; it was open to hup]> 0 Be it * marginal ’ in the 
Elphinstone MS., and propriety Wbade the thought that a son would strengthen 
the case for the merit of a fruit by recalling the aepravation of his father's taste 
through inebriety. Therefore I absolved Ilumavuu from this reproach, passed 
over Jahingpr because ho made his additions to the B&baT^n&ma in Turki, and 
surmised ^ah-jahan. I am proved wrong (though the last-named emperor 
owned the codex), because the note is incorporated, is in Turk!, and the age of 
the transcript is known. 
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"Three lines of text follow, about the flowers of Hind, after 
■which the note resumes and runs to its end. 

Opposite its first words, the Persian commentator has 
written in the margin of the manuscript, 

afLljb 

.('* This passage is a marginal note of Humayuii Badshah’s.**) 

At the break in it another person — if the scribe, his upstrokes 
are less firm than usual — has set in the margin, 

^ j\ iVijlj 

'(“ This additional passage seems to be by Ilumayun Badshah; 
the scribe writes it in the text by mistake.*’) 

A third class of Turk! notes supplements the text in away 
that allows their attribution to Ilumayun as to a person 
better acquainted with their to])ies than Babar was. 

The first to mention explains llumaynn’s delay in joining 
his father in 932 a.ii.^ It is st*le(‘ted I'roiu numerous others 
parallel in sujqdcmentarv aim and in lomi, and like it in 
having been washed over and hereby rt'moved from the 
text. The scribe wn»tc it into the text with i^nifix of the 
mark (V) he uses to indicate* transfer, actual or due, from 
margin to text. He also placed a part of its information 
in the margin, lower in the same sentence, and to thi.'' also 
prefixed the sign for insertion (V). Both glosses explain 
Humityun’s delay, for wliich his father blamed him ; a time 
is mentioned as that at which the joining was desired ; 
the purport of Biibar’s corrcs])ondence is dcfiiu'd and delay 
attributed to the un]jreparedness of the BudakhshiTii army. 
All is wTitteii as if f<»r insertion in the text, not as by 
Ilumiiyun, not in the first person, and not attested. The 
passage is parallel to the one about llumay nil’s first use of the 
razor; it is the gloss of a person who knows supplementary 
matter, and it pleads excuse for llumay fin. Unfortunately 


» f. 207 ; Mews. 291 tiLsont. 
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loss of text prevents reference to another instance where 
Hiunaynn must have wished to excuse himself, namely, that 
of his unauthorized removal of treasure from Dihll. Though 
this illustration of the character of the notes fails, others do 
not and are easy to find. 

I have examined all the longer glosses, and I find that their 
erasure brings the text into agreement with the iraydarabad 
Codex. Their removal indicates collation with Ilumiiyfiirs 
annotated Bahar-ndma. Of all it can be said that they 
Hup 2 >lement the text with fuller information and that their 
erasure purifies it from foreign matter. Their occurrence 
raises a difficulty in accepting the Elphinstono Codex as 
arbiter amongst variants of contents ; their best place would 
be with the notes of a revised Knglisli text. 

The (jodex is abundantly annotated in Persian also, and 
this mostly has been done before the rebinding. The Persian 
notes arc rarely entered by the scribe, find their writers 
have not used ink that withstands deletion so well as his. 
Many an' so faint as to need longer study than so far could 
be given to them. Down to the end of 908 A.n. there is 
much interlinear and marginal Persian explanation of tin' 
Turk! ; there are suj)pleinentary biographical details, and 
there are many notes of which no more can be said than 
that they are not clear. 

One important Persian note (ff. 198-9) throws light 
upon the history of the Klphinstoni' (k)dex. Tt has been 
expunged from the text, and can be taken safely as copied 
from one which was marginal in the aj’chctj’^pt*. It is as 
follows : — 

(“ Up to this place was in other writings {msdlnhd, perhaps 
letters from Ihlbar to Ilumayfin) ; the rest, was taken 
from the original draft.'^) 

The well-known remark at the broken end of 908 a.ti. is 
m Persian and written contcmiinous witli the text and by 
its scribe. Where in 933 a.h. the great loss of text occurs. 
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the Persian commentator has written the note I havo quoted 
in the account of the lacunae. I have described another 
Persian note, the one read as referring to a pledging of the 
book. It is clear that until all have been deciphered, there 
is no certainty thait the interest of this precious codex has 
been exhausted. 

The Elph instone and IIwdarahad Codti'es (h)mparei). 

Amongst known transcripts of the lidhar - ndnia^ the 
Elphinstone has but one rival, the Tlaydurubitd Codex. 
A few words of rccaiiil illation will define their respective 
positions. 

The first is the older, and it is known to havo a merit 
not known of the second, viz., it had in source and early 
ownership the advantage of Turk! atmosphere ; it is unique 
in its preservation of ro\ al annotation ; its history is varied, 
interesting, and in great part known. 

The HC'cond is unique in being complete and also by 
allowing a fair inferen<‘(' that it is a direct copy of Babar’s 
original and finislu'd manuscript. 

The rceo>ery of the first is a matter of great congratulation 
to all who care for the study of Turk!, for the history of the 
Bdhar-ndmay and for records of lluinilynn. Its return to light, 
however, in no way endangers the legitimacy of its rival’s 
claim to be the titter for the honour of multipliv^adon ; it 
must yield place not only us incomplete, but because of its 
special excellence as the prcsci'ver of viiluablo notes and glosses. 
These annotations lower its purity and lessen its authority 
as a Bdhar - ndma. It alone could not over - rule the 
Haydarabiid MS. in any divergence of their contents, since 
the presumption of accuracy must remain with the unannotated 
transcript. 

For the present I leave untouched the comparative 
linguistic rank of the two manuscripts. I hope at a latei 
date to offer material that will allow the formation of opinion 
upon the matter. 
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X. 

THE TABLET IN CXTNEIFOEM SCRIPT FROM YUZGHAT. 

By THEOPHILUS G. PINCHES, M.R.A.S. 

TT has more than once been said that the domain of 
Assyriology is one of surprises, and the more one 
follows the discoveries which arc constantly, but for the 
most part unobtrusively, being made, the more one becomes 
convinced of the truth of this sUitement. The first texts 
deciphered were those of Persia — important docuTuents for 
the history of that country, especially tl»e great text of 
Behistun, gained for students at the risk of his life by that 
pioneer of research, the late Sir Henry liawlinson, one of 
the most illustrious members of this Society, who afterwards 
brought to light many other important facts in “our 
glorious science,” as the Germans call the study of Assyrian 
texts. The reading of this docunumt, with the other 
trilingual inscriptions of P(u*sia, enabled the tablets found 
in the palaces of Assyria to be deciphered, and showed that 
the language was the same as that of tlie third system of 
writing in the records of the early Persian kings, ojHuiing 
out a literature which, at the present time, occupies many 
volumes, and is constantly and steadily increasing. 

The light which it threw on the history of civilization in 
the East at once brought Assyriology to the forefront as 
one of the most promising sources of history, the more so 
that it revealed to \ik two non-Semitic dialects whose very 
existence had been altogether unsuspected. At first there 
was much jnistrust of the interprehitions proposed by 
Assyriologists, but the bilingual lists drawn up for the 
ancient students of these two dialects have rendered the 
interpretation of the Assyro-Babylonian inscriptions so sure 
that very little remains to be done but polish the renderings 
J.]i.A.s. 1907. 10 
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now current. The bearing of these records lipon Old 
Testament history has placed them on a pinnacle from which 
they will never, in all probability, be dislodged. 

Further surprises, however, were in store for us — the 
discovery of the Tel-cl-Amoriia tablets and the monuments 
of Susa, both recent enough to be in the recollection of 
everyone. These last came upon us as sudden revelations — 
dazzling, almost blinding, in their brilliant and unexpected 
results. Susa has bestowed u|)on> us a new language and 
a new script, with more light ujxm early Semitic history, 
and consequently upon that of the earliest periods touched 
upon by Jewish records. 

But all the while a fresh domain of research in the 
wedge- writing was making itself known. In 1876 or earlier, 
texts in the Semitic Babylonian language, and shown hy 
their script to have been written as far back as 2000 n.c., 
or thereabouts, began to’ conic to light. Cappadocia was the 
home of these records, and their appearance led scholars 
to expect records still more important than contracts and 
letters, for such they proved to be. Assyriologists were 
therefore hardly surprised when inscriptions of a later date 
and in an unknown language wxre brought from the same 
district. Tlie first recognized were among the corrf'spondence 
found at Tel-el-Amarna, in Egypt, and the dialect in which 
they were written w^as for a c‘onsiderabJc time a completely 
unknown tongue, the name of the (X)imtry of their origin— 
Arzapi, or, as it is now read, Arzaiva — being wholly unknown. 
These texts are two in number, and have been studied by 
Knudtzon, the well-known Scandinavian Assyriologist, who 
has succeeded in giving an excellent rendering of the easier 
of the two documents. The^ have also been commented 
upon by Professors S. Bugge and A. Torp,* who agree ^vith 
Knudtzon that the language in which they are written is 
Aryan, the earliest examples of an Indo-Oeriiianic language 
which have yet come doivn to us. 


' Die zwei Ai-zawa-Hrie/e, . . . von J. A. Knudtzon, mit liemerkun^cn 
von S. Bugge uiul A. Torp. Leipzig, 1902. 
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Naturally the place to or from which these two documents 
had been sent in the time of Amenophis III, who reigned in 
Egypt from 1414 to 1379 b.c., was not long in furnishing 
other inscriptions — fragmentary, it is true, but unmistakably 
in the language of Arzawa. They were acquired by the 
well-known savant of Lyons, Ernest Chantre, in 1893, 
These showed that the district anciently called Arzawa was 
ill the neighbourhood of Boghaz Keui in Asia Minor, six 
hours journey from Yuzghat. Boghaz Keui is the ancient 
Pterium, described in Murray’s guide as one of the most 
interesting places in Asia Minor, the remains of the wall 
and the acropolis of which are still to be seen. The principal 
ruin of the place shows the ground-plan of a large and 
magnificent temple, regarded as being that of Jupiter 
mentioned by Strabo. Near are some extensive carved rocks 
with representations of deities and processions of personages 
carrying sacred emblems — the well-known and remarkable 
bas-reliefs of Yazli Kaiya, which are considered to be 
specifically Hittite. It may be regarded as a foregone 
conclusion that much light will be thrown on these important 
productions of ancient times when texts of a historical nature 
have been found and read. 

But in all probability the most noteworthy document, 
excepting the letter sent to Tarhundaraba by Amenophis Til 
of Egy])t, already referred to, is that which forms the subject 
of this paper. It was first scon by Professor Sayce and 
myself on tlic occasion of our visit to Constantinople in May, 
1905, and was afterwards acquired for the Archfcological 
Institute of Liverpool. From the rei)rint8 of my copies 
which have been distributed, it will be seen that it is a 
fragment of a large tablet, inscribed with 45 more or less 
complete lines of wrifeng on the obverse, and 49 similar 
lines on the reverse. It is made of fine clay, well baked, 
and of a reddish colour, measuring 154 mm. (about 6 inches) 
high by 104 mm. (about 4^ inches) wide. The thickest part 
is the top right-hand corner of the fragment (l(X)king at the 
obverse) as it now exists, and as this was the part, nearest 
the centre, the original size of the document could not hav(‘ 
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been less than 31 cm. (rather more than 12 inches) by 
21 cm. (SJ inches), and may have been even larger, as we 
do not know at what point the thickness began to decrease. 
If it had two columns on each side, we possess rather less 
than a quarter of the original text ; if three columns (which 
seems unlikely), rather less than a sixth. The style of 
the writing is that of the Arzawa tablets in the Tel-el- 
Amama collection, and those acquired by Chantre in Asia 
Minor, but the characters are small, being only about 
2*5 mm. (about inch) in height, which accounts for the 
large number of lines on the comparatively small surface 
which the fragment presents. The text is divided into 
paragraphs, separated from each othei* by a ruled line, and 
in one case the ruled line is doubled. 

As the inscription does not begin, in its present state, 
until more than half-w'uy down in the first column, the 
opening portion, which w'ould in all probability have given 
k statement of the reason of the writing, is wanting. In 
addition to this, two columns at least are entirely Igst, and 
the reverse has merely the upper part of the last column, 
BO that wo are likewise deprived of any indication of the 
nature of the contents which may ha ve been at the end of 
the inscription. As, however, the last seven paragraphs 
are a list of offerings, it may be conjectured that the text 
is a long letter sent from one prince to another, accompanied 
by presents to the temples of the gods of the land. "Wo 
shall sec in the course of this short examination of the 
inscription to what extent the ancient inhabitants of the 
district from which the inscription came were indebted to 
the Babylonians, not only for their writing, but also for 
many of their deities and the ceremonies connected with 
their worship. 

How far the vocabulary of the old Cappadocian language 
may have yielded to Semitic Babylonian usages is uncertain, 
but it is to be noted that when the writer refers to his sons, 
or to the children of the person to whom he was writing, 
he uses the ideographs and syllabic signs for mdri^ia and 
mdri'^ka, 'my sons ’ and ' thy sons ’ (obv., lines 2, 5, and 7). 
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As, however, it is hardly likely that a noun and its possessive 
pronouns would both be borrowed, it may be supposed that 
these characters were used merely as ideographs, and pro- 
nounced with the words for * son ’ or ' child ’ in the language 
of the country, with -mw, ‘my,’ and ‘thy,’ added, 
these being the possessive pronouns, according to the text 
translated by Knudtzon, of the 1st and 2nd persons singular. 
This paragraph (11. 2-11) has also the words for ‘ mountains,’ 

‘ plantations,’ and ‘ grain ’ (in Babylonian ideographs). 

The next paragraph (the third) begins with the word 
NiihidUf which, on account of the characters for ‘ king of the 
land’ following, might be supposed to be a proper name. 
In all probability, however, it is merely an introductory 
word, similar to the word ‘ Now ’ in such a position, in which 
case the line might be rendered : ‘ Now the king of the 
lands possesses oxen, sheep, dogs,’ and other animals (tlie 
character is broken). Farther on the god Hadad or Eimmon, 
the god of the atmosphere, is twice mentioned, and there is 
a reference to shepherds, and, apparently, to sheep. 

The fourth paragraph has references to Hadad or Eimmon 
and the Sun-god, to Zugaga, one of the gods of war, and 
to Lamassu, the divine protecting spirit, all these being 
Assyro-Babylonian deities. A native deity (apparently) is 
likewise mentioned, TelibinuS (so I transcribe, with Professor 
Sayce, but the nom. may have been simply Telibinu). The 
last line of the paragraph has a reference to a stone called 
^ possibly ‘berj-l.’ 

Further references to deities occur in the fifth and sixth 
paragraphs of the obverse — the native deity (apparently), 
Gula6 and the Sumerian goddess Mah, identical with Arum, 
who, according to the bilingual creation-story, aided Merodach 
in the creation of the seed of mankind. The name of Hadad 
or Eimmon again occurs. 

Coming to the reverse, we have in the first paragraph the 
name of the Moon-god Sin, a reference to city-gates, to 
‘men,’ and to a woman named Annannas. The remaining 
three paragraphs before the double line (the last of which 
has only one line of writing) mention the gods in general. 
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the Sun-god, the goddess Mah or Arum, and the native 
deity TelibinuS. 

The remainder of the inscription contains the lists of 
offerings — eyases, apparently of bronze, together with various 
other objects of the same metal, one of them a waggon or 
chariot. After this come various jars for wine, certain 
precious stones, including lapis - lazuli, a product called 
‘ sweet cane,’ and some ‘ sweet oil.’ The third paragraph 
of the list refers to tables, apparently for the gods, and in 
some cases at least probably similar to the lectuternia of the 
Romans. Vases are also referred to, as well as something 
having a door of bronze. Another object was made of 
* «n//yE?<3r8-wood ’ and bronze, and the whole seems to have 
been dedicated to the Sun-god. 

The eighth paragraph (the fourth of the list of gifts or 
offerings) is similar to the preceding, and refers to bronze 
objects, tables, jars of wine, cups, and sweet oil. The 
deity’s name is wanting. The ninth paragraph mentions 
a table dedicated to the Sun-god and to TelibinuS, and 
speaks of a jt?«//AM-vasc. This paragraph has also what are 
seemingly Assyro-llabylonian expressions, containing the 
words * lord of the gods * and ‘ messenger of the gods.’ The 
former phrase is rept?atod at the beginning of paragra])h ten, 
with the addition of the words ‘ before the gods,’ We have 
again offerings to the Sun-god, including a table and wine. 
There is also the same dedicated to Telibinus, with a full- 
grown kid and a sheep, apparently to the two deities. The 
eleventh paragraph refers to animals and their parts, which 
were dedicated to the Sun- god and Telibinus, and after two 
doubtful words the inscription breaks off. 

With hardly an exception the only points certain in this 
important text are the words Vrilten by means of Sumero- 
Akkadian ideographs, and it is these which have furnished 
the details given in the preceding notes of the contents of 
the document. The outline thus obtained is filled in by the 
researches of Professor Sayce, a summary of whose notes 
I now give in a connected form, with a few additions to 
make it more readable ; — . 
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Obverse. 

II (lines 2-11). The writer refers to the sons [and 
perhaps to the daughters] of the person written to, and the 
god Hadad, whose name Professor Sayce reads Sandes, is 
mentioned. The writer speaks of the correspondence which 
apparently passed between him and another person, and 
afterwards of a man named Hahhimas, ‘ the chief,’ and of 
‘ forests and gardens for conveyance,’ with certain gifts. 

III (11. 12-20). This has further references to gifts, to 
‘ a sacred talent of bronze in weight (?) by way of interest,’ 
and to the registration of gifts. Hahhimas declares to the 
Sandanian(s), that is, to the people of the land of Sandes, 
that something is the property of another, or of the 
sanctuary, ‘ since they loved (?) law and justice.’ Shepherds, 
sheep, and oxherds are then spoken of, and these, apparently 
with the property, are stated to have been registered by 
HahhimaS on a tablet and dedicated to Sandes or Hadad. 

V w w 

IV (11. 21-Jll). Professor Sayce suggests the following 
as a tentative rendering of the first three lines : — 

“ Sandes invokes the Sun-god that he (?) would give (him) 
the Sun-god’s temple .... summoning (?) the Sun- 
god of the House of Life (?), that he might be (his) 
companion (or vicegerent) ; to the word of Sandes he replies 
at once (?), ‘ I will be a companion (?).’ ” All is uncertain, 
however, and Professor Saytie gives other possible renderings. 
The remaining lines mention the god Zagaga, the Sun-god, 
and something which ‘our father Hahhinias took.’ There is 
then a reference to the deity iiamt^d Telibinus, and to ‘ the 
. . . . ivory Hahhimas [has taken] for our father by 

way of interest.’ 

He is probably correct in regarding Hahhimas as a proper 
name, and this makes an important additional clue to the 
comprehension of the inscription. The rendering of 
as ‘ stone of elephant = ivory ’ is suggestive, and based on 
the fact that pin/, in Assyro-Babylonian, means ‘ elephant.’ 
But could a people living in an elephant-country (as it must 
have been then) regard an elephant’s tusk as a kind of 
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stone, and was their word for elephant piru'i Notwith- 
standing possible objections, however, the rendering seems 
very possible, and likely, therefore, to be correct. My 
suggestion that birulu^ stands for ^ beryl ^ might, in that 
case, need modification. 

V (11. 32-41). Professor Sayce renders QiilaiSan AN 
MAH halziidin as Hhc daughter of Gula, the supreme deity 
of the city.’ In the next line he regards a-bi-e-el-um as 
being a proper name, and renders It ‘ yearly Abielum the 
doors [belonging to] Flahhinius,’ but as the text is 
incomplete what was done to the doors does not appear. 
The next line he renders as containing the words ‘ Ilahhimas, 
by order of the Sandian,* and asks whetlier the words which 
follow mean have marricnl thy daughter.’ Farther on 
there is a reference to 'Hasammilias (and) his brothers.’ He 
makes da^me-in-gir in line 40 to be a man’s i>aine — ‘my 
[son] Damengir ’ — and suggests that lie vihsi [li ^hei) ought 
■to be translated * let there be a document.’ 

This last phrase would be Assyrian, and seems strange, 
though the way in which short phrases from French arc 
used in English would furnish an analogy. 

VI (11. 42-45). This is preserved in a very fragmentary 
state, and has the name of the god Saiides (lladud), and 
refers to somebody’s sons. There is also soinethiiig about 
‘ giving,’ and the word ‘ ladies,’ which may also be translated 
^sisters.’ 


.Ekveuse. 

I (11. 1-3). This paragraph is also mutilated, but it refers 
to the Moon-god, to the ‘ great' gai(»/ and to i>ricsts (and) 
[priestjesses, according to Professor Sa 5 "ce. He does not 
regard ‘the 

woman Annunnas,’ in line 3 as being a woman’s name, but 
translates ‘ the woman of the land of Ainias.’ 


* Sco p. 149. 
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II (11. 4-7). This refers to gifts or offerings to the gods. 
Line 6 contains, doubtfully, the word ‘ Hittite.' ‘ The gods ^ 
are referred to. 

III (11. 8-12). This contains an exhortation to the god 

(or goddess) Telibinus to ‘ be friendly, like the gods who 
, . . .’ * A.t the bidding of the Sun-god, the gods in 

common give the mugami as thy portion.' The goddess 
Mall is mentioned, and also the Sun-god. Professor Sayce 
renders the last line of the paragraph : ‘ I, being a serf, will 
give to thee one sheep.' 

IV (1. 13). Professor Sayce regards the single line, which 
terminates the inscription proper, as containing the words 
‘ the list (?) drawn up (?),’ seemingly for Telibinus. This 
is a very probable rendering, and one would naturally expect 
it to refer to what follows. Against this, however, there is 
an objection, namely, that it has a double line after it, not 
before it. The apparent conflict between the rendering 
proposed and this double line emphasizes the fact that we 
need more light in the shape of explanatory inscriptions of 
some kind. 

[The list of objects dedicated is divided into seven i)ara- 
graphs as it now stands, and it is probable that, when 
the tablet was complete, it had several more. Professor 
Sayce's translation differs from mine in giving everywhere 
‘copper’ instead of ‘bronze,’ but in many other respects 
it agrees.] 

V (11. 14-20). Vases of copi^cr, one of them ‘hammered,’ 
a door of copper, a chariot of copper, a yoke (?) of white 
silver, a yoke (?) [of dark] silver, some small object or 
plant (?) ‘ produced in the desert ’ (my rendering is ‘ the 
produce of the plain ^), ‘3 jars made with three holes (or, 
perhaps better, ‘ hollow stands ') below.’ 

VI (11, 21-24). ‘ A great strainer, one wine-cuj), one Himi- 
cup, a beer-cup ' ; ‘a rabbti of good oil, a rabhii (of oil) of 
the country,' three kinds of stone, including lapis-lazuli, 
baskets (?) of good reeds, these to be filled with good oil. 

VII (11. 25-28). Something to be given for two dishes 
of hittia-Y^ooA.^ and something belonging to Kuw^abi, are 
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then referred to, and one gar of tubing was to be given 
for him (or for it) in exchange for one dish,' given *a8 
furniture.’ The end of the line he translates 'for the 
plating of a door,’ but if nahdammi really mean ' covering,’ 
as he suggests, a better rendering would probably be ' one 
^M’^/r-vase of bronze with a lid (or ?) door of b[ronzo].’ In 
the final line of this pnragj*aph I would suggest that ina 
means ' for ' — ' a .... of arimpai-wooA (and) bronze, 
two boxes (P) of bronze for a tfible dedicated to the Sun- 
god,* but all is uncertain. 

VIII (11. 29-3*3) . This 2 )aragraph refers to various 
objects of bronze (copper, according to Professor Sayce), 
and to a table of wood dedicated io a deity for ( = apparently 
‘ instead of ’) two wooden tables of a different kind. In 
lino 31 the ideograpli M 4 fr. ‘ stones,’ o(;( 5 urs, followed 
by aitmi, the whole jdirase reading mi NA-HI-A sitissi, 
which he translates ‘ for bright precious stones,’ though the 

. Sumero -Akkadian na means ‘stone’ in general (HI- A is the 
plural ending). Ill LUT III -A GLSTIN'-NA-mar nu 
KAS-EDINA he renders ‘three cu])k of wine, the set offering 
for the Beer-god.’ The final line of the 2 mragraj)h refers 
to sweet oil and other similar things, as in liin? 24 (par. vi). 

IX (11. 34-39). This begins with references to tables for 
deities, in which Professor Sayce suggests that unmeanta is 
a synonym of H umitcs, and means ‘as furniture.’ One uf 
the deities is Telibinus (1. 35), and the words 7?idn anium 
{limn) which follow dai, ‘ dedicated,’ he suggests mean ‘ this 
god ’ or ‘ this the god.’ The last word of the line he com- 
])letes zinuizzi, with some such signification as ‘provide.’ 
LUT paljhn inaliaz pa/jhar pnni aniim {llhn) d&i (1. 36) 
possibly means ‘ a pahhu-v^xmy the work (?) of the potter, 
presented before the god,' pahhar meaning ‘ potter ’ and 
p6/ni Hi ‘before the god’ in Assyro-Babylonian. Nu SAL 
mgi hkl lli^ (1. 37) he renders, with much jirobability, ‘ for 
the priestess of the lord of the gods.’ Su in 1. 38 


^ Sumcnan banlnr, also rendered * table.’ 
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Professor Sayce reads as QA.T, and renders the phrase in 
which it occurs as ‘ plates of metal ’ — in any case the word 
will be the Ass. qdt and qdti, * money ’ (as in bit-qdti\ * the 
treasury/ etc.). The character I read lab, ‘messenger/ he 
reads as bit^ ‘ temple/ making the whole bit anlim (l/i”) 
hat-kiy ‘in the beth-el (temple) of the Hittite land.’ For 
the words which follow he suggests the rendering ‘as was 
my father before me, so may I myself bo (P).’ 

X (11. 40-45). This refers to things to be taken ‘by the- 
lord of the gods in the presence of the gods/ and (in 1. 42) 

‘ for a gift to the Sun-god my mage in the dish of the 
Sun-god, for a set offering to the Beer-god.’ Line 44 
he renders at the beginning : ‘ for the dish of tlic goddess- 
TelibinuS.’ 

XT (11. 46-49). From some of the tablets of Babylonia 
referring to offerings to the gods, one would say that the 
ideographs in the first two lines of the paragraph indicate 
the names of certain portions of edible animals — sheep, oxen,, 
goats, etc,, but Professor Sayce apparently regards the first 
of the lines as referring to articles of jewellery worn by 
women. He completes line 48 similarly to myself, and 
renders, doubtless correctly, ‘dedicated to Telibiiius and 
the Sun-god.’ 

I have purposely refrained from attempting any trans- 
lation ot this inscription, beyond giving the meanings of the 
ideographic groiqis, these being the portions which are the 
most certain as to their significations, except in the case of 
such as may have had two distinct meanings, or of which 
the meaning may have been changed in the course of the 
migration of the gro\ip from Babylonia to Asia Minor. It 
is needless to say, however, that Professor Sayce’s provisional 
rendering is exceedingly suggestive, and may lead to the 
discovery of the true meanings of many words, and 
ultimately to correct renderings. 

The point which, as I understand. Professor Sayce wishes 
to emphasize is the identity, more or less, of the language of 
the inscriptions hitherto found in Asia Minor w’ith the 
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language of the hieroglyphic texts from Hamath, Aleppo, 
Jerabis, Marash, Boghaz Keui or Pterium, and other sites in 
the neighbourhood of those places. Tt is for the key to 
these inscriptions that scholars have been searching for the 
last thirty years, and anything which will throw light upon 
the interpretation of those mystic pictographs, rugged and 
rough-hewn like the people who originally carved them, will 
be eagerly welcomed. 

It is on this account that the latest reports from Boghaz 
Keui, which Professor Sayee has been authorized to 
announce, ai'e so important. In consequence of the interest 
which the German Kmperor takes in antiquarian research 
in the East, especially in those distric.ts whose ancient 
inhabitants may have come into contact wilh the Jews, 
Germany has excavations in progress in many parts of the 
Turkish dominions (uotwithstandiiig the law against any one 
Society digging in more than one place at the same time), 
and the latest site is that which has long been recognized as 
an important centre, namely, Boghaz Keui. Here Professor 
Hugo Winckler has made what may be regarded as most 
unexpected disc^overies, including not only a number of 
tablets in the ancient language of Cappadocuu, but texts in 
Assyro-Babylonian, one of them a version in that language 
of the treaty of Ramesses II with the king of Kheta. This 
is naturally a discovery of the highest importance, and 
seems fully to confirm all Professor Sayce's cont.'ii cions 
with regard to both the hieroglyphic and the cuneiform 
inscriptions found in the districts of old o(jcupied by the 
tribe or tribes, nation or confederacy, at pnisent regarded as 
Hittite. 

My own study of the inscription has led me to a conclusion 
which, if by chance it turn out to be corre(;t, will add to the 
startling nature of the discovery of these texts — though, to 
aay the truth, I am not very sanguine that it will receive 
confirmation, notwithstanding the arguments which I am 
able to bring in support of it. Nevertheless, it is incumbent 
upon me to bring it forward, as it may lead to something, 
though I should probably have suppressed my remarks until 
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our knowledge was more complete had they not been in the* 
printer’s hands before the announcement of the discoveries 
at Boghaz Keui. 

The conclusion to which I refer is based on a comparison 
with the Eassite, as far as tliat language is known, which 
is not saying much, as it is improbable that our vocabulary 
exceeds a hundred words. I was attracted first by the word 
ianziy which occurs in line 7 of the obverse. This word has 
been treated of at length by Fried. Dclitzsch in his book 
“ Die Sprache der Kossaer ” (Leipzig, 1884), pp. 2J)-^88, on 
account of its occurring in the important vocabulary dis- 
covered by Bassam in 1882. The word, which is there 
written ia-an-zi, is explained by the Semitic mrrn^ ‘king,^ 
and Dclitzsch shows that it occurs not only in the name of 
lanzO, son of Hanban, king of Namri, whose dominions lay 
in the neighbourhood of the Diyala, south-east of the lower 
Zab, but also by a king of the land of Nairi, soiitli-wcst of 
Lake Urumia. In both these cases Professor Delitzsch 
regards lanzu as the native word for ‘ king,’ pi*ovided with 
the lengthened Assyro-Babylonian nominative ending, and 
used by the Assyrians as a proper name. If this be the 
case, the Eassite or Cossseaii language was not only s^jokeii 
in what was possibly its aboriginal home on the cast of 
Assyria, but also in the district on the north of that countrj\ 
It is not unreasonable, therefore, to supjjose that its use may 
have extended still farther westwards, and embraced the 
neighbourhood of Boghaz Eeui. This is not much to base 
a connection upon, but a few additional details may be noted 
which seem to support it. 

It is exceedingly doubtful whether the word iaa in the 
28th line of the objrersc of the inscription which we are 
now considering may be compared with the Eassite tan, 

* earth,’ but it is worthy of note that in the letter from 
Amenophis III, translated by Enudtzon, the group 
MAT ia-aiy *the land’ (line 25), which is undoubtedly the same 
word, occurs — ^unless it be the Eassite written with, 

an ideograph and two phonetic complements. ,A.s, however^ 
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iai and miricA are synonyms, the comparison is not affected 
-thereby. 

Again, in the expressions 53f= ^ pa-ni an-lim^ 

which both Professor Sayce and myself have regarded as 
meaning * before the gods,’. j)re8eiit.s some difficulties. At 
this period, in the general opinion of Assyriologists, the 
plural of the Assyro-TJabylonian ilu^ ^ god,’ was not </?, or, 
with the inimmation, i/mi, but Uam^ so that we have to place 
a query in what would otherwise be a vary satisfactory 
•comparison. On looking down the list of Kassite words, 
however, we find that there is a word for ‘ heaven ’ ending 
in I, namely, iluiu, and we know that tlie Assyro- Babylonian 
•character stands for ‘heaven’ as well as for ‘god.’ 
Would it therefore be better to translate ^ <h- BT 

Tf & * presented before Ileavon ’ (or ‘ before the god 

Aim,’ the Suinero-Babylonian god of tlio heavens), and 
transcribe it pani ilulitn ddi? ‘ The difficulty would be the 
'* mimination,’ which, however, may not have been pronounced, 
or, if pronounced, may have boon changed into the ending 
w or u — iluliw or iluliun If this suggestion bo correct — and 
I put it forward simply for what it may be worth, and 
because we cannot, fit this stage, afford t,o neglect anything — 
then in line 35 of the reverse iriay possibly ha V( 

to be read ilulum or ilalaw, >7^ i- ^-T ^ i-E <V- 

fiu sal iu-gi be~el auUm {ilnlim or ihiUic) in lino 37 will be 
‘for the Avoman sugi of the? lord of heaven,' *^yyi[y 
Lah an^Um {ihilhv) in line 38 will bo ‘ the niossongor of 
heaven’ or ‘of Ann,’ the god, of the li(»avens, and ►-< 

<Jr. hel anUm paid anlim {iltiUw^ 

in line 40 wdll mean ‘the lord of heaven before heaven.’ 
It is true that anUiniy read Unm, Avould be the Assyro- 
Babylonian nominative, in a phrase' where the nominative 
W'ould seem to be really required (rev., 1. 35), and 
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read <Aw, would be also the Assyro-Habyloiiian genitive, 
in passages where the genitive would be required, but the 
forms are really singular.^ Are an-lum and an-lim two 
different words ? 

But to come to something more to the point. In Kassite, 
as in the language of this tablet, the termination of the 
nominative is -m, and -at, and -i are also found, as well as 
several consonantal endings. Equally important, also, is the 
possibilitj’’, the almost certainty, that the possessive pronoun 
of the 1st person is -maUy possibly dialectic for the -mt of 
the Tel-el-Ainania letter of Amenophis III, whilst the 
possessive pronoun of the 2nd Iverson singular seems to be 
-/«, agreeing with the undoubted with the same meaning, 
in that document. 

In Kassite the names of the Sun-god are 8ah and Suriaif^ 
and as in the inscrii^tion now under consideration, 

has no terminal ion, the name of that deity, if the language 
of the tablet be a dialect of Kassite, should probably be 
transcribed as Sail, In Kassite the god Iladad or Rimmon 
likewise has two names, Uhriai or Bnriai, and Halahha (or 
Hadha), The name of Iladad or llimnion, in the Yuzghat 
tablet, has in two cases the ending -^5, implying that the 
best form to use when transcribing would be Ubnas or 
liuriaL 

But there is still much U) be learned about the tongue of 
this interesting document and those kno^^^l to conic from the 
same district — all that can be said is, that doubt may be 
set at rest when we know something of the results of the 
German excavations at Boghaz Koui. Tn all ir’obability, 
therefore, we ar(^ on the eve of a great linguistic and 
historical discovery, j^^rofessor Sayce's jiapcr and my o\mi ’ 


* Niitivo plural lorin^ jicour hi linos 5, 8, aiul 0 of tli<* ro\i‘is'-, and iliosr an- 

writtoii differently: *->4“ (o^idoiilly an obliipio oaso), and -fd 

(nominative). 

® Sir (JharloB Lvall pointod out tlu* likom'ss of this w«>j*d t** tlio Saiiskril Survn. 

* T/tr Tablet fro m Yn::ffhat in the JAerrpool Jv'ft\tn1e of Arehteolofftf. Loialoii 
find liivcrpool, 1907. Tlii-« (joiitains the conijilotc l4*\t oi tlio irai^ment, v dli 
trans(!iiption, such rciidoriugs as art* jiossibk*, aud notes. 
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will, therefore, be all too soon superseded, no matter what be 
the result of the discoveries in progress, but whatever may 
be found out, and however wrong in our surmises we may 
turn out to have been, an important addition has been made 
to the material brought forward by Knudtzon, and another 
step in advance has been accomplished towards the elucidation 
of an important subject, with far-reaching bearings upon the 
early history of the near East. 

The foregoing paper is a summation of the contents of 
the work by the writer and Professor Sayce, published under 
the auspices of tlie Royal Asiatic Society, which is referred 
to in footnote 3 on the preceding page. It contains an 
abstract of the author’s notes on the text, and also of 
Professor Saycc’s renderings, and will, it is hoped, not only 
give an idea of the natiiiH' of the inscription, but also of the 
difficulties attending its study at the present stage. Not- 
withstanding all eft’orts to render the copy of the tablet 
given in the above-named work as perfect as possible, 
improA^ements in at least some of the readings will doubtless 
be made. In addition to what is given here, Professor Sayce 
has appended to his portion of the monograph a vocabulary 
of about 6G0 entries, containing, besides th(^ words of the 
text from Yuzghat, those of the two tablets studied by 
Knudtzon (footnote, p. 146), the texts published in Ohantre’s 
Mimon en Cajrpadoce, and a fragment from Boghaz Keui, 
published by Belck. 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


The Lokesvaka Image of Candi Jago. 

In his ** Antiquarian Notes in Java,” published in the 
April number of the Journal, Mr. R. Sewell mentions that 
the chief image, once worshipped in Candi Jago, bears two 
Devaiiugarl inscriptions. One, cut in the field on each side 
of the head, reads : — Bharala Aryamogbapafia Lokesvara ; 
the other above the head : — Bharala Amitabha. “ It was,” 
the author says, “ apparently intended to represent, or 
was afterwards taken as representing indifferently, either 
Amitiibha or Avalokitesvara.” I do not remember in what 
manner the late Dr. Brandes accounts for the second in- 
scription in the splendid volume dedicated to the description 
of this temple. The most natural explanation would be that 
the Lokesvara image, the head of which is lost, bore in or 
on its head-dress a figurine of its Dhyani-Buddha Amitabha, 
marked as such by a separate inscription. In mediaeval 
India miniature figures of Dhyuni- Buddhas were commonly 
shown in or on the mukutas of their spiritual sons the 
Bodhisattvas and also in the head-dress of other Buddhist 
deities. The custom, no doubt, prevailed also in Indo- 

Javanese sculpture. 

* J. Ph. Vogel. 


The Mint-Town Shahk-i-Nau. 

The position of Shahr-i-Nau or Cernove has not been 
settled, though it has been supposed to be Gaur. Perhaps 
it is Rajmahal or in its neighbourhood, for in the 
^Alamglrnama, p. 617, it is mentioned that one of Mir 
J.R.A.B. 1907. 


11 
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Jumla’s officers was stationed with a large force on a high 
ground on the skirt of the hills (Diiman-i-koh) between 
Shahr Nau and Shahr Qadim. On the following page it is 
stated that a causeway, passable in the height of the rains, 
led from the Daman-i-koh . to Shahr Nau. Either Shahr 
Nau and Shahr Qadim were names for old and new 
Rajmahal or they were places in its neighbourhood, for the 
officer was stationed between them to protect Akbarnagar, 
i.e. Rajmahal, and to prevent Sultan Shujii* from advancing 
on it from Pitaura (?). 

The chapter of the ^Alamglrnama in question contains 
a most detailed account of Mir Jumla’s campaign against 
Sultan ShujaS and mentions the names of several villages 
between Rajmahal and Sooty. 

H. Beveridge. 


The DESTKtJC'J’ioN of Native Lhuiariks’. 

The truth of Professor Macdonell’s remarks in the second 
paragraph on p. 682 of the July number of the Journal 
was most forcibly brought before mo about two years ago 
when touring in the states of the Central India Agency. 

While making inquiries regarding the existence of 
libraries and collections of MSS. in the possession of 
Shastris and pandits in the Agency, I discovered that these 
collections were being rapidly destroyed by their owners, 
who were ignorant of the true value of their possessions. 

The descendants of the pandits and Shastris of the last 
generation are seldom Sanskrit scholars, their energies being 
devoted to obtaining employment in Government offices. 

The manuscript collections of their fattier or grandfather 
are, however, looked on with* sufficient respect to give them 
value as heirlooms. On the death of the old pandit, 
therefore, his MSS. are equally divided among his heirs, 
not by MSS., but by pages ! In order to effect an equal 
division, the MSS. are ruthlessly torn asunder and divided 
up. This mutilation, of course, makes it almost impossible 
to trace a complete MS. Moreover^ as may be supposed. 
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those to whose share they fall have little care for them, and 
they soon find their way to the dust-heap. Mr. Bhandarkar 
found a large collection with the widow of a pandit kept in 
a sack in a corner of the house. It was mostly dust. 

On discovering what was taking place I urged the 
necessity for a systematic search, and as a preliminary 
marked down various collections. The Agent to the 
Governor - General supported the suggestion, and applied 
to the Government of India, who appointed Mr. S. B. 
Bhandarkar to make a preliminary search, adding Kajputana 
to the area of his inquiries. 

Though many collections (private) exist in the Agency, 
the results were unfortunately not very satisfactory, owing 
partly to the process of destruction, but more still to the 
objection owners have of allowing their possessions to be 
seen. I fear only personal influence will ever overcome this 
prejudice, and few officials have the inclination or time to 
take up such work. 

I ought to add that these remarks apply to Hindus. Jain 
libraries are, as a rule, in excellent order, but the objection 
to produce MSS. is, if possible, stronger in their case than 
in that of Hindu owners. 

C. E. Luari), 

Superintendent of Gazetteer in Central India^ Indore, 


Arabic Inscriptions on Textiles. 

It may interest Mr. Guest ^ and other readers of the 
Journal to hear that the old Italian painters often copied 
in their pictures th^ Arabic inscriptions woven into the 
fabric of which the robes worn by their models were made, 
and also in some instances decorated the aureoles round the 
heads of saints with Arabic inscriptions taken perhaps from 
vases, dishes, or lamps. 

^ ** Notice of some Arabic Inscriptions on Textiles at the South Kensington 
Museum,” by A. E. Guest (J.R.A.S., 1906, p. 387 ft.). 
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An instance of the latter may be seen round the heads 
of two of the figures in Qentile de Fabriano’s Adoration 
of the Magi ” in the Accademia dei Belli Arti at Florence. 

Arabic inscriptions woven on robes may be seen in the 
following cases amongst others : — 

The robes of the Madonna and angel in one of Ferugino’s 
pictures in the Pitti Gallery. 

On a Madonna by the same master in the Uffizi. 

In a picture by Francesco Fiorentini in the church of San 
Agostino at San Gemignano. 

On the dresses of two monks in a picture in the church of 
the Ogni Santi in Florence. 

On some scrolls in the hands of two priests in a picture 
by Giovanni di Milano in the Uffizi. 

R. Sewell. 

The use of the Passive Gerund in Sanskrit. 

Dr. Rouse’s note on the * passive gerund ’ in the last 
number of the Journal (p. 992) seems to miss the point of 
my remarks on this subject (Journal, p. 693). My aim 
was to show that what Professor Kielhorn regarded as an 
unusual passive use of the gerund was really merely an 
example of the ordinary use of the gerund and in no way 
unparalleled. Dr. Rouse appears to agree in this view in so 
far at least that he evidently regards the instances cited as 
unusual by Professor liielhorn as being normal illustrations 
of the use of the gerund. I am not, therefore, certain 
wherein my misapprehension ” lies, but perhaps it consists 
in the fact that 1 take e.g. upakrtya^ not as ‘after the 
favouring,’ but as ' when * some one has benefited me.’ 
I gather that Dr. Rouse considers that such a form was still 
felt as a mere verbal noun in the instrumental, and not as 
a participle with a subject understood, used in the active 
voice, and that the sentence dlokya kdkenoktam really meant 
to the writer ‘ the crow spoke after the looking,’ instead of 
Ube crow, having looked, spoke.’ I confess that such an 
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analysis appears to be very improbable in view of the history 
of the constr notion. The facts Seem to show that in the 
'earliest language known to us the gerund had come to have 
the force of an indeclinable participle qualifying the logical 
subject of the sentence. The Rgveda gives us examples like 
pitvl aommya vdvrdhe or striyam dratvaya kitavam tatdpa^ but 
it does not give us any parallels to upakrtya^ as it should do 
if the gerund were felt as a verbal noun. It is, I submit, 
much simpler to explain the later cases, not by a remarkable 
revival of knowledge of origins, but by the natural theory 
that when the gerund became as common as it is in later 
Sanskrit it was felt easy to let the subject be understood. 
Unless the gerund had become participial in sense at an early 
date, it would be difficult to understand the constructions 
found in the Brahmanas, such as himaitvd mem and drabhya 
yanti^ to which exact parallels exist in manyate papivdn and 
dahann aii. 

It is, of course, quite true that a form like krtvd does not 
primarily imply any voice, but I am not aware that any 
word does so. What is true is that usage decided that krtvd 
should mean, not ‘ having been done,’ but ‘ having done,’ so 
that in taking upakrtya = * having been benefited ’ we would 
postulate a usage quite contrary to the testimony of the 
literature. 

The parallel with the Latin gerund throws little or no 
light on the usage. The most prevalent view as to its 
origin is that it is later than the gerundive, which originally 
had a passive meaning, the gerund being the neuter of the 
gerundive used impersonally. But whatever its origin it is 
not until late and mediaeval Latin that the gerund is used 
almost as equivalent ^to a present participle (e.g. eqnitando 
venit)^ and therefore its history is quite other than that of 
the Sanskrit gerund. A much more accurate parallel would, 
I think, be found if the later Latin use, e.g. sminioto aditus^ 
of the past participle passive were explained as ^ after the 
removing.’ The word aummoto is a close parallel to forms 


^ liyy, sir, 29, 2, etc. 
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like krtvd. It is an oblique case of a verbal noun, and the 
word implies no voice. But the history of the use renders 
it certain that the real rendering as felt by the users is 
either ‘ the people having been removed * or ‘ room having 
been made/ taking the word as an impersonal passive, the 
passive sense being in either case retained, just as I hold 
that the active sense of the Sanskrit gerund is never lost. 

A. Bkkuiedale Keith. 

Vethadipa. 

In this Journal, 1906. 900, note 1. Dr. Fleet has men- 
tioned as highly probable, with the leservation ‘‘if the 
true spelling of the modern name is such as to justify the 
connexion,” a suggestion by Dr. Hoey that Vc'thadipa 
might be recognized in the Bettiah, Bettia, or Bettia of 
the present day, in the Champuran district. 

But Betiya or can hardly be Vethadipa 

for the 7T in is dental. The name of the 

town often occurs in literature, as it was the birthplace 
of Vallabhacharya. Thus, from Harischaiidra’s Vallabha- 
charya-jivana-charitra, p. 31: — ^ (Vallabha’s 

father) started from Ayodhyii for KiisT, and 

ftfiWT % 

^ Vallabha was born. 

G. A. Grierson. 

A Note on the Naaahu^l^Khirqa, 

I wish to take the earliest ppportunity of correcting an 
error, which Professor Margoliouth has kindly pointed out 
to me, in my rendering of the words ^ J13 

(p. 806 supra, line 3 from foot). The 
is not, as I supposed (p. 799, 1. 1), a work of Sha‘r&wi 
or Sha‘rani, but refers to the document showing the descent 
of Ibnu'l-‘Arabi's khirqa (religious habit) from the Prophet 
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al-Khidr through certain intermediaries (whose names 
Professor Margoliouth informs me, are mentioned in the 
Fiitiihdt aUMakkiyya^ i, 242) down to himself. Professor 
Margoliouth adds that the passage to which these words 
refer is to be found in Sha'r&ni’s LmcdqihuH - Anwdr 
(Cairo, 1291 a.h.), i, 251, and runs as follows : 

wvyJ ^ ^i\j **al-'Arabi, with 

the definite article, as I have seen it in his own handwriting 
in the pedigree of his khirqay Such pedigrees frequently 
occur in Sufi biographies ; cf., for example, the nasah of Abu 
Sa‘id b. Abi*l-Khayr (Asraru^l-Tmc/M, cd. by Zhukovski, 
p. 35, 1. 18 sqq.) and of AbuH-^Abbas Qassab (ibid., p. 59, 
1. 5 sqq*)‘ 'I'he same work supplies some interesting details 
concerning the significance of this investiture (p. 55, 1. 4 
sqq.) : “The Pir, by laying his hand on the disciple’s head 
and clothing him in the khirqa, indicates to all and sundry 
that he knows and has verified the fitness of that person 
for conipaTiionship with the Sufis; and if the Pir is famous 
and enjoys credit among them, they all put confidence in 
his act of investiture no less than in the testimony of an 
approved witness or in the decision of a judge who is 
qualified to decide points of law. It is for this reason that 
the Sufis, when a dervish whom they do not know comes 
into the convent or desires to associate with a party of 
dervishes, enquire of him: ‘Who was Ihy “Pir of com- 
panionship *' ? ' {Pir-i m/ihat)^ and ‘ From whose hand 
didst thou receive the khirqa?* The Sufis hold these two 
nasabs in very high regard : indeed, there is no nasah in 
the Path (Tariqat) except these two. If anyone should 
fail to establish these two relationships to a Pir who is 
exemplary (fnuqtadd)^ they drive him forth and will not 
admit liim to their society.*’ 

Reverting to the lives of Ibnu’l-F&rid and Ibnu*l-‘Arabi, 
I may perhaps be allowed to mention that Professor B. 
Moriz has compared the doubtful readings in my MS. with 
the copy in the Kbedivial Library — “ a quite modem onCf 
transcribed in 1889 from a copy belonging to the library of 
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TArif Hikmat Bey at Medina/’ The result of his collation 
confirms many of the emendations which I proposed, but 
in the following cases the Cairo copy agrees with my MS. 
or offers a new reading: — P. 803, 1. 2, ; p. 803, 1. 10, 

; p. 805, 1. 3, Jlii J ^ 

^13 ; p. 808, 1. 9, ; p. 809, 1. 14, ; p. 809, 

1. 16, p. 811, 1. 5, p. 813, 1. 11, 3 omitted; 

p. 817, 1. 17, ^ ; p. 817, 1. 18, ; p. 819, 1. 1, 

4^1*^ omitted ; p. 820, 1. 5, ; 

p. 822, 1. 1, ^ ; p. 822, 1. 12, ; p. 822, 1. 16, 

; p. 823, 1. 7, ; p. 823, 1. 14, ^ 5' J. 

Reynold A. Nicholson. 

May I ask for a few lines in the Journal to put forward 
a suggested emendation in the text of Book i of the 
Gulistan, Story 17, in the Qii‘a commencing 
The words commonly read ^ , iJac- b l»ave 

never seemed satisfactory to me, nor have the translations 
of them offered any real clue to the sense of the words as 
I am disposed to think they were originally written. 

My suggestion is simply this, to read instead of 
when the sense becomes perfectly plain, i.e., etl/ier be emtent 
to he in perplexity as to your daily bread (iil). 

The word is, of course, equivalent to (see Lane, 

B.V. Ldz), and I cannot help thinking that Sa'di used it in 
that simple sense, and that from time immemorial aAI has 
been erroneously substituted fer it in printed editions. 

George Ranking. 

Dr. Paul Br()Nnle has received a grant of £600 
(=M. 12,000) from the Emperor of Germany for a journey 
to the East (Egypt, Palestine, Syria, and Turkey), for the 
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purpose of finishing his work Monuments of Arabic 
Philology.” The work is to consist of eight volumes, and 
will be printed at I3eyreuth. Dr. Pronnlo left England in 
the beginning of December, and expects to be away about 
eighteen months. 


A Correction. 

In this Journal, 1906. 912, lino 13f., /or “ Piivaka 
and Vethadipa, and caused,” etc., read “ Pavakii (s/c), 
YethadTpa, and Kusinsira, and caused,” etc. 

J. F. Fleet. 

The Early Use of the Era of bc. 58. 

In adverting to the observations made by Mr. Vincent 
Smith in his note entitled The alleged use of the Vikrarna 
Era in the Pan jab in 45 a.d.,” issued in this Journal. 1906. 
1003 ff., I need refer to only one of some extraneous matters 
which he brought into discussion, but which have nothing 
to do with either the date of the Takht-i-Bahal inscription ' 
or the history of the era of b.c. 58. In introducing those 
matters, Mr. Smith started by quoting and contradicting the 
remark made by me, in my note on the inscription on the 
Peshawar vase, that for dealing with that record we were 
“ dependent upon two reproductions of it.” And he added : 
— “ We have a third, Dr. Vogers.” But there was, surely, 
no error on niy part in omitting to mention, and to 
describe as a “reproduction,” the treatment of that record by 
Dr. Vogel, which is a “reading” and not a “ reproduction,” 
and which, being published at precisely the same moment 
with my own remarks, was not available for citation at all 
in those remarks. ^ 

The substantial matter is the question of the origin of 


* I am indebted to Dr. Grierson for the information that the second component 
of this place-name is evidently the Pashto word hahm. * a well with steps leadinj^ 
down into it.' 

The exact date of the record, a day in the month V'aisukha, falls in a.d. 46 or 
^ ac^rding as the year, commencing with Earttika, is taken as current or as 
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the era of b.c. 58, the so-called Malava or Yikrama era, 
and the actual use of it from its very first year. The 
subject has been made very complicated by the great 
number of rival theories built up around it : we have 
already ten such theories about even one part of it, the 
initial date of Kanishka and the nature of the reckoning 
used in the records which mention him and his successors ; 
and there are indications of at least one more being in 
contemplation. I can consequently only deal with it by 
degrees, as may be convenient. I make another step now 
towards an eventual presentation of the whole matter in 
a concise form. 

Against my view — (a revival of the belief originally held 
and too lightly abandoned) — that the era of b.c. 68 was 
necessarily in use from its first year and was founded by 
Kanishka, Mr. Smith has now cited certain results arrived 
at by Professor Kielhorn. It is, however, difficult to agree 
with Mr. Smith in his interpretation of those results. 

Beyond presenting to us the conclusion (lA, 20. 407), 
most important from a certain well-known point of view, 
that the era of B.c. 58 “ was neither established by, nor 
designedly invented in memory of, a king Vikramaditya ” 
who actually flourished at that time, Professor Kielhorn did 
not enter into the question of the origin of the era. He 
did not deal with doubtful matters, and did not handle 
at all the use or history of the era before a.d. Ji72. In 
words quoted by Mr, Smith himself, he said (ibid., 404, 
lines 7 to 9 from the bottom) : — “ What special circumstances 
may have given rise to its establishment, I am unable to 
determine at present.” , But, so far as be did deal with that 
topic, he stamped the era as emphatically an era of Northern 
India; and he traced to M^ava and its neighbourhood the 
earliest instances of the use of it which he had under 
consideration. 

So far, then, from there being in Professor Kielhorn’s 
results anything “inconsistent with Dr. Fleet’s theorj%” 
those results fit in exactly with my view that the era was 
founded by a king of Northern India, having a capital 
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at MathuiS, whose dominions must have included Malava, 
and that it was handed on to posterity by the people of 
that territory. 

Now, tradition places Sanishka in round-numbers 40(^ 
years after the death of Huddhu, and, in doing so, carries 
him (see this Journal, 1906. 991) practically to b.c. 58. 
It further represents him as a king, not only of (Northern)* 
India, but also of Gandhara and Kashmir. And in its 
claim for this wide extent of his rule it is borne out by 
epigraphic records, which give us contemporaneous notices- 
of him, with dates, not only from Mathura, and from 
Sarnath (close to Benares) towards the east, but also from* 
Sue-Vihar .near Bahawalpur on the north of Sind, from 
Manikiala near Bawalpindi in the Panjab, and from Zeda* 
in the Tusufzai country, beyond the Indus and in exactly 
the same territory with Takht-i-Bahal. There can be no 
doubt that the reckoning according to Kanishka’s regnal 
years was well known throughout all those regions. There 
is no reason why that reckoning, plainly established as an 
era by his immediate successors, — for one of whom, Huvishka,. 
we have an epigraphic date in the year 51 from even 
Wardak, some thirty miles to the west of Kiibul, — should 
not have been perpetuated in the north-western parts of 
the dominions belonging to him and them, quite as much 
as in the central provinces; especially if, as Mr. Smith 
has said {Early llutory^ 227), ** Kanishkas capital was- 
Purushapura, the modern Peshawar.*’ From v all the 
territories which I have indicated, we have a series of 
about eight3»^-five epigraphic dates, ^ ranging from the year 
6 to the year 399, of which the earliest couple with the 

' For most of these dates, see the list given hy Mr. Smith in this Journal, 
1903. 8 ff. ; the reference for the date of the year *299 — (the unit is doubtful) — 
18 Vienna Oriental Journal, 10. 171 f. For dates in the years 3, 19, and 40,. 
see El, 8. 176, 179, 181, 171. M. Senart has giveu as dates iii the years 102 
and 200 ; JA, 1894, 2. .^)11, 614 ; Notes d^Epigraphle Itulienne, No. 5, pp. 33,. 
36. For a date which was read first as the year 191 and then as the year 179, 
see the Annual Report of the Archtcological Survey of India, 1903-4. 255, 
e-nd plate 70, No. 9 : it is really the year 399 ; see further on, under a book- 
notice of the R^ort in question. 
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name of Kanishka the years 3, 5^ 7, 9, 11, and 18. These 
dates are from records which are undeniably early, whatever 
may be the opinion as to the exact initial point or points 
of the figures presented in them. The- number of them, 
about eighty-five for four centuries, — including four of 
the 2nd century, one of the 3rd, and three of the 4th, — 
compares quite favourably with the total number of one 
hundred and seventy - five epigraphic dates available to 
Professor Kielhorn for the period from a.d. 372 to 1302, 
which included only eight to cover the four centuries 
(almost) from a.d, 372 to 754. And, if they are referred to 
the era of n.c. 58, so that they range from b.c. 55-54 to 
A.D. 342-43, they practically fill the period antecedent to the 
point of time from which he took up the history of the era. 

J. F. Fleet. 

IXSING AND VaGBHATA. 

Towards the close of Dr. Hoernle’s interesting remarks 
On some obscure Anatomical Terms ” in Indian Medicine, 
in the It.A.S. Journal for October — a forerunner of his 
admirable forthcoming work on the Osteology of the Ancient 
Indians— I have met with an incidental statement concerning 
Itsing which seems to require further explanation. 

Among many other curious bits of information supplied 
by Itsing (673-695 a.d. in India) with regard to the 
condition of medical science in India in his time, U.ere 
occurs the remarkable statement that /a/e/y a man epitomized 
the eight arts of which medical science consists, and made 
them into one bundle, so that all physicians in the five parts 
of India now practise according to this book. Dr. Hoernle 
thinks that the Astaiigasaihgraha of Yugbhata the elder is 
the textbook here meant, because that work, as indicated by 
its title, is an “Epitome of the Octopartite Science.” 

Now I am not prepared to question the possibility or even 
plausibility of this proposed identification. Indeed, I had 
suggested much the same thing myself in a paper on Itsing’s 
observations on the subject of Indian Medicine, published in 
the Journal G.O.S. for 1902, where I said that “Itsing, 
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being a Buddbist, might al^o have meant to refer to the 
As^hgasamgraha of VSgbhato, a Buddhist writer, whose 
csomposition, as shown by its very name, is a summary of 
the eight parts of medical science.” By * also/ the opinion 
expressed by Professor Takakusu, the learned translator of 
Itsing, was meant that ‘^this epitomiser may be SuiSruta, 
who calls himself a disciple of Dhanvantari, one of the Nine 
Qems in the Court of Yikramaditya” (Takakusu’s transl., 

p. 222). 

It will be necessary to decide, then, whether Yagbhata the 
elder or Susruta has the better claim to be regarded as the 
medical writer alluded to by Itsing. Nor must we lose sight 
of Yagbhato the younger, whose Astahgahrdaya is also a 
short compendium of the octopartite science, nor of those 
rather numerous medical writers whom we- know from 
quotations only. Caraka’s somewhat diffuse, though ancient, 
textbook is, I think, less likely than the other works to be 
the manual referred to by Itsing. 

Fortunately, the Chinese Buddhist has taken care to give 
us some account of the alleged eight parts of the Indian 
science of medicine. They treat of: (1) all kinds of sores, 
(2) acupuncture for any disease above the neck, (3) diseases 
of the body, (4) demoniac disease, (5) Aguda medicine 
(i.e. antidote), ((3) diseases of children, (7) the means of 
lengthening one’s life, (8) the methods of invigorating the 
legs and body. In another paragraph Itsing has explained 
each of these eight terms. 

If we compare with these statements the eight sections as 
given by Susruta, Yiigbhuta (the elder and the younger), 
and Garaka, we find the following : — 


SuSkuta, I, 1. 

VJOBHATA, 1 , 1 . 

Cauaka, I, 30. 

( 1 ) My am. 

hUya-. 

hdyaeikitsd. 

( 2 ) iuldkyam. 

hala--. 

sdldkyam. 

( 3 ) iGuyaeihitBu. 

graha-. 

salydpahartrkam. 

( 4 ) hhntavidyd. 

nrdhvdhga: 

viBagaravairodhika-. 

( 5 ) kaumarahhftyam. 

Balya-. 

Ihdtavidyd | praiammam. 

( 6 ) agadatantram. 

dam^trd-. 

kaumdrabhrtyakam. 

( 7 ) roBayanataniram. 

jard-. 

roBdyanam. 

( 8 ) ^djlkaraiMMram. 

vfsa-. 

vdjikarai^m. 
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Here the only difference between Itsing and SuiSruta con- 
sists in the relative position assigned to Nos. (5) and (6), 
i.e. antidotes of poison and infantine diseases. Moreover, 
Itsing refers to antidotes as agada^ using the ordinary Indian 
term, just as Su^ruta does.. Vagbhata, on the other hand, has 
a totally different arrangement of the first six titles, and 
•only agrees with Itsing as to (7) and (8). Some of his terms 
are also very unusual. Caruka agrees with Itsing as to 
Nos. (2) and (6-8), and arranges the four remaining titles 
in a manner peculiar to himself, though partly agreeing 
with Vagbhata, besides giving a strange, longish name to 
the title of antidotes (4). To this it must bo added lhat the 
brief explanatory paragraph in Itsing may not unfitly be 
•compared with the more ample paraphrases which Sufiruta 
has added to his statement of the eight titles (p. 3 foil, in 
Dr. Hoernle’s traiisl. of Susruta). 

It may be argued that Susruta, being an ancient writer 
and quoted in the Bower MS. edited by Dr. Hoernle, is not 
likely to have lived shortly before Itsing, i.e. in the sixth 
•or seventh century. However, Itsing’s ‘lately’ may be 
■accounted for in this way, perhaps, that Itsing had probably 
read the introduction to Susruta — just as Alberuni (Sachau’s 
transl., i, 159) shows himself acquainted with the intro- 
eduction to Caraka — and looked upon his work as a recent 
compilation, because it purports to be an extract in eight 
parts {astadha pranltamn) from an earlier work in 100,000 
verses. This explanation, which would entirely divest Itsing’s 
lately ’ of chronological significance, would indeed apply to 
other textbooks, or to some lost recension of Sufiruta, as well 
as to the now extant work of Sudruta, supposing the latter 
to have been unknown to Itsing, since it was a generally 
prevailing practice with ’writer^ of medical textbooks to 
.give out their compositions as an abridgment of some early 
work written by a divinely inspired sage. 

However that may be, the claim of the Astahgasamgraha 
to be regarded as the anonymous textbook referred to by 
Itsing does not seem to be sufficiently established to be used 
as a basis for fixing the date of the former work, or of the 
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Amarakofe, if that famous dictionary was actually preceded 
by the medical work of Yagbhato the elder. 

J. Jolly. 

November 28M, 1906. 

Two Verses from Indian Inscriptions. 

Ill the Bagumra plates of the Rashtrakil^ Indrariija III 
(No. 86 of my Southern List) this king is eulogized in 
the verse — 

Krita-Govarddhanoddhuram helonmulita-Meruna | 
Upendranislndrariijona jitvii yena na vismitarn || 

“ Indrariija did not boast, even though by uprooting with 
ease Mcru he had surpassed Upendra (i.e. the god 
Krishna-Vishnu), who (merely) lifted up (the mountain) 
Govardhana.^^ 

The question here is, who that Meru was that was uprooted 
by Indraraja. An answer, in my opinion, is suggested by 
a passage in the Cambay plates of Govindaraja lY (ibid., 
No. 91), according to which Indrariija completely uprooted 
his enemy’s city Mahodaya {Mahodaydrinagara)^ i.e. the 
well-known town of Eanauj. 

According to the Puranas,' Mahodaya is one of the towns 
on the fabulous mountain Meru. The writer of the praiasti 
therefore, purposely confounding the terrestrial Mahodaya 
with that mythical town, tells the reader that the king 
uprooted (the mountain) Meru, and he leaves it to him 
to guess that, in accordance with the maxim tdtstkydt 
tdchchhabdyam^ Meru stands here for Mahodaya, and that 
this is not the celestidl town so named, but the terrestrial 
Mahodaya. 

In a Mount Abu inscription, re-edited by Professor Luders 
in Ep, Ind,, vol. viii, p. 208 ff., the Pararaara Dharavarsha 
of Chandra vati is eulogized in two verses, vv. 36 and 37, 


* Cf. e.g. Vdi/H-puram, xxxiv, 90. 
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In the first of them it is said that, when BhSravarsha firmly 
held his ground on the battlefield, the ladies of the lord of 
£aunkainLa shed tears from their lotus -oyes. The other 
verse is— 

So = yam punarsDusarathih prithivyams 
avyahataujah sphutam=ujjagitma | 
Marlcha-vairsidziva yo=dhuni?pi 
mrigavyam=avyagra-matih karoti || 

“ In him there clearly has again appeared here on earth 
the son of Dusaratha, of unrepellcd strength, who, 
from enmity to lilarlcha^ as it were, even now is 
pursuing the chase {mrigavya) with an eager mind/^ 

When I first read the two verses together, it appeared 
strange to me that the poet, after glorifying the king for 
his invincibleness in battle, should have eulogized him as 
a sportsman ; and the epithet ‘ of unrepelied strength ’ 
seemed to me little appropriate. A lucky coincidence now 
enables me to show that there is mote in the verse than 
appears at first sight. 

In an unpublished fragmentary inscription on Mount Abu 
there occurs the verse — 

DhiinTvarshas=tat-mitah prapa lakshmlni 
lipta-kshdnih sdnitaih Kuhkanendoh | 
sarvatrapi svaisreharitraih pavitrair= 
labdha t^lagha Raghavonova ycna || 

‘‘His (i.e Yasodhavala’s) son DhanTvarsha secured fortune, 
having smeared the earth with the blood of the moon 
of Euhkana ; he who, like the Raghava, everywhere 
obtained fame by hiA pure conduct.” 

Here ‘the moon of Euhkana,’ with whose blood Dhara- 
varsha smeared the earth, clearly was a Eohkana king named 
Soma ; in fact, he most probably was the Silara SomeAvara 

1 Maricha was the demon who in the dhspe of a golden deer enticed Rima to 
pursue him and thus to leave Slla unprotected. 
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of the Northern Eohkana of whom we have an inscription 
of A.D. 1269. And so the verse in my opinion at the same 
time reveals the hidden meaning of the verse quoted from 
the other inscription. 

The moon (jsdma) is mriga-dhara, * the deer-holder/ mnganka^ 
‘deer-marked/ etc.; the spot in it is a deer (mriga). The 
poet again has purposely confounded soma, * the moon/ with 
the king Soma ; and instead of telling us that Dharuvarsha 
pursued the king Soma, he represents him as engaged in 
chasing the deer [mrigavya). By this deer, however, he 
wishes us to understand, not the ordinary deer, but the 
deer in the moon and leaves us to guess that mriga 

is put instead of soma, denoting, not the luminary, but 'the 
moon of Eoiikana,* the Kohkana king Somes vara. 

More than once I have asked myself whether these 
interpretations are not too artificial. They may seem to be 
so to a European of the twentieth century. But the poets 
wrote for their own people and their own contemporaries, 
who were well acquainted with the exploits of their kings. 
To them a hint would be as good as a plain statement of 
fact ; and scholars as the readers of praiaatis must have 
been, they in my opinion would have preferred the former, 
so long as the poet succeeded in rousing in them that feeling 
which the Hindu aptly denotes by the word chamatkara, 

F. Eiel^orn. 

Oottingen, 


j.a.A.8. 1007. 
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Archaeological Survey of India. Annual Refout for 
1902-3; pp. 293; 34 plates: and Annual Report 
FOR 1903-4 ; pp. 314; 72 plates. Royal 4to. (Calcutta: 
Office of the Superintendent of Government Printing, 
India ; 1904 and 1906.) 

The issue of these two volumes has signalized a new 
departure, initiated by Lord Curzon and endorsed by the 
subsequent passing of the Ancient Monuments’ Act and 
a recent reorganization of the Archaeological Department, 
in the treatment accorded by the Government of India to 
the cause of Indian research. The office of Director-General 
of Archaeology had been left vacant for some ten years 
after the retirement in 1889 of Dr. Burgess, who succeeded 
General Sir Alexander Cunningham in 1885. In 1899, 
however. Lord Curzon, very shortly after his arrival in 
India as Viceroy, accepted it as a part of our imperial 
obligations that greater encouragement should be given, by 
more active work, closer supervision, and larger outlay, to 
the exploitation and preservation of the ancient ep» graphic, 
artistic, and architectural remains of India, and that arrange- 
ments should be made^for ensuring the deposit of portable 
articles of interest in Museums, instead of allowing them 
to continue to fall into private hands with the result of 
becoming difficult of access if not altogether untraceable. 
The proposals that were made by him to those ends met with 
the approval of the Home Government. In 1901 the office 
of Director-General was revived, and the sphere and 
functions of that o^cer were greatly extended, especially 
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by combining the previously separate branches of exploration 
and conservation. And to fill the revived office there was 
selected, in the person of Mr. Marshall, one who had 
acquired the necessary experience in both lines by practical 
work in Greece. At the same time there was also given 
to the Director-General a partial control, lately made 
complete, over the official publication of the results of 
epigraphic research. 

The object of the Director-General, in starting his new 
series of Annual Beports, of which the first two are before 
us, has been to aim, not so much at finality of treatment 
of the matters handled in them, as at quickly making public 
the latest results of the current work of his Department, 
so as to stimulate general co-operation in the further 
prosecution of the topics of those results. And the two 
volumes now before us illustrate well the success that has 
attended the reorganization of the Department, and promise 
still better for the future. Divided each into three parts, 
for Conservation, Exploration and Besearcb, and Epigraphy, 
each of which, in each volume, is prefaced by an introduction 
by the Director-General, they present a varied selection 
of interesting matter which will attract the attention of 
a wide circle of readers. We can here indicate the contents 
of them in, for the most part, only a very formal manner. 

In the Report for 1902-3, the most generally aitraotive 
and important article is that which contains the account 
by Mr. Marshall and Dr. Vogel (pp. 141-84, with plates 
24 to 27 and numerous other illustrations) of excavations 
made by them at and close to Gharsada, part of the site 
identified by Sir A. Cunningham with the ancient 
Fushkalavatl, the Fcukelaotis , of the Greeks. On this 
occasion the chief discoveries were made at the two hillocks 
named Piilatu Dheri and Ghaz Dherl, the former of which 
hod previously yielded a well-known statue of Buddha 
bearing on its pedestal a Kharosbtbl inscription dated in 
the year 384. The new discoveries included the remains 
of a Buddhist building (p. 161, fig. 14) and a Stupa-base 
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with a courtyard which perhaps contained at one time 
a large recumbent figure of the dying Buddha (p. 174, 
fig. 19) ; three earthenware jars bearing Eharoshthi 
inscriptions in a sort of thin ink (p. 163, figs. A, B, C) ; 
some Buddhist stone heads (plate 25, at p. 164) ; some 
plaster heads and parts of figures (plate 26, at p. 170); 
and some architectural pieces (plate 27, at p. 178), including 
a remarkably lifelike group of seven figures (fig. 5). In 
the Balii Hi.^r hill there was found a curious mould (p. 154, 
fig. 8), the subject of which is a female, or effeminate male, 
figure riding on a swan, thought to be probably intended 
for Apollo. 

In the same volume, in the division of Conservation 
(pp. 14-103; plates 1 to 21), we have articles, with 
photographic and other illustrations, exhibiting the progress 
made in the restoration of various buildings at Ahmedabad, 
Bijapur, Bhubaneshwar, Eonarak, Panduah, Agra, Sikan- 
darah, Delhi, A j mere, and Mandalay. 

In the division of Exploration and Research (pp. 104-224; 
plates 22 to 33), we have the following in addition to the 
article on Charsada mentioned above. Mr. Rea has given 
us an interesting and well-illustrated article on Prehistoric 
Antiquities in Tinnevclly (pp. 111-40), ascribed by him to the 
time of the early Pandyas. Another article by Mr. Marshall 
(pp. 185-94) deals with Buddhist Gold Jewellery, including 
some necklaces from Charsada. Mr. Cousens has given us 
(pp. 195-204) an account of Ter, in the Nizam's Dominions, 
from which we learn that the present writer's identification 
of that place wdth the ancient Tagara, — based on the 
unquestionable identity of the ancient and the modern 
names, and on the manner in which the position of Ter 
answers exactly to w^at we gather from the Periplus and 
Ptolemy about the position of Tagara and the reasons for 
which it was commercially of so much importance (see this 
Journal, 1901. 537 AT.), — is amply supported, not only by 
the existence of early Hindu, Jain, and Buddhist remains, 
the latter including a structural Chaitya subsequently 
adapted as a temple of Trivikrama (plate 29), but also by 
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plainly recognizable traces of an ancient town of considerable 
size. The same writer has contributed also an article on 
the Iron Pillar at Delhi (pp. 205-72). Dr. Vogel has given 
us an article on Tombs at Hinidan in Las Bela (pp. 213-17). 
And. Mr. Nur Bakhsh luis given us some Historical Notes 
on the Lahore Fort and its Buildings (pp. 218-24). 

In the division of* Epigraphy (pp. 225-74 ; plates 34, 
and other illustrations), wo have first a paper by Professor 
Hultzscli (pp. 232-38), in which he has edited, with 
a facsimile, the record on the Ratliim copperplates of the 
Maitraka prince Dhruvasena II. of Valabhl, dated in the 
(Gupta) year 321, in a.d. 640.^ Tliis record not only proves 
that Dhruvas5na II. possessed Malwil, in circumstances which 
may be gathered partly from the Hurshacharita and partly 
from Hiuen-tsiang, but is also of interest in presenting, 
against the form Millava which is so familiar from other 
epigraphic records and from .literature, the form Malavaka, 
from which we have the modern name Malwa. And it 
may be added that in the Dasapura of this record, which is 
the modern Dasdr, Mandasdr, we have the town which in 
the time of Hiuen-tsiang was the capital of the country 
mentioned by him as Mo-Ia-p‘o, = Malava. Dr. Vogel has 
given us an article (pp. 23v^-71) on nine Inscriptions of 
the Chamba State, with facsimiles,, and with a sketch of the 
historical and geographical results deduced from them. 
Curiously enough, two of these records, referable to the 
period A.n. 1046-70 (pp. 256, 269), include a Very exceptional 
invocatory stanza : — J^yati bhuyanu-karanaiii Svayambhuh, 
etc., which elsewhere. is found in certain records of the 
eighth and ninth centuries fropi Central and Western India. 
The volume closes with a contribution by the same scholar 
(pp. 272-74), bringing forward the interpretations proposed 
by M. Drouin of three short Armenian Inscriptions, of the 
seventeenth century, from Baluchistan. 

^ The other Ratlam record of the same prince, dated one year earlier, 
mentioned in tiie treatment of thia one, has n4)w_Wn edited by tlie same scholar 
in the Bpigraphia Indiea^ 8. 188 ff., with a facsimile, and with a repetition of 
text of the present record. 
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In the Report for 1903-4, the chief feature is Dr. Bloch’s 
article (pp. 81-122 ; plates 31 to 42) on Excavations at 
Basarh. In respect of this place he has accepted the belief, 
which originated with M. Vivien de St. Martin and Sir 
Alexander Cunningham, that it is the ancient Vaisall : how 
far that belief may be justifiable, will have to be considered 
on some other occasion ; it can only be said here that we 
have more than one line of independent evidence tending 
plainly to locate Vaisiili elsewhere, and to account in quite 
another way for the remains at Basarh. The miscellaneous 
objects found in Dr. Bloch’s excavations, — pottery, terra- 
cotta, beads, ornamental stone tablets, metal utensils, etc., — 
are illustrated by various woodcuts, as well as in the plates, 
and are interesting enough. But importance attaches chiefly 
to a large 'find of clay seals of the fourth and fifth centuries, 
originally attached to letters or other documents, discovered 
mostly ill a subterranean chamber. The total number of 
specimens is about 720, with somewhat more than 1,100 
seal -impressions, exhibiting approximately 120 varieties. 
The bulk consists of seals of officials, guilds, corporations, 
etc. ; of seals of private individuals ; of seals of temples ; 
and of seals with religious legends on them. One, however, 
bears the legend : — Of the illustrious Ghatotkachagupta,” 
in which we can hardly avoid recognizing a mention of 
the father, called simply Gha^tkacba in the inscriptions, 
of the Early Gupta king Chandragupta I. Three others 
bear legends which mention DhruvasvaminT, called in the 
inscriptions DhruvadevT, wife of Chandragupta II., and give 
us Govindagupta as another son of that king. Others bear 
legends which mai^ them as having been issued at VaisalL 
Others bear legends which include the territorial appellation 
Tirabhukti, whence came the modern name Tirhut. And 
the legends on others present Tira, evidently as the locality 
from which the territory derived its designation. 

Next in interest comes Dr. Vogel’s article on Inscribed 
G’andhara Sculptures (pp. 244-60 ; plates 66 to 70), dealing 
with fourteen RharoshthI inscriptions, nine of which are 
illustrated in facsimile. Plate 69 brings together, for 
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oomparison, the Loriyan Tangai and Hashtnagar statues 
of Buddha which have given us dates in the years 318 
and 384, and the Skarah Dheri image of Hariti which is 
understood to give us a date in the year 179. In accordance 
with a view that the Oandhara art was at its best in the first 
and second centuries of the Christian era, Dr. Vogel proposes 
to refer the first two dates to the Scleucidan era, which 
places them in a.d. 6 and 72. He would place the Hariti 
imago, an inferior sample of art as contrasted with the other 
two, roughly about a.d. 250. He would refer its date, taken 
as the year 179, to the same series with those dates, connected 
with the names of Kanishka and his successors, which run 
from the year 3 to the year 98. He considers that the most 
natural explanation of that series of dates is that Kanishka 
founded an era of his own. And he would seem, in fact, 
to have an inclination to identify Kanishka’s era with the 
so-called j^aka era of A.i). 78, and to refer the Hariti date 
to that era with the result of a.d. 257, but for the point 
that there is no indication of that era having been in use 
in Gandhara at so early a time as the middle of the third 
century a.d. Dr. Vogel’s proposals are ingenious. But 
evidence in the direction of the use of the Scleucidan era 
in Gandhara at any time is, to say the least, extremely weak. 
And his reading of the date on the Hariti image is susceptible 
of improvement. In the word which has been read o\ him 
BS ekuna§it[f\^i(^tmae, the fifth syllable , is distinctly du, not 
a t with a damaged i. In the preceding syllable, the 
supposed Si, the consonant does not at all resemble the Sa 
of Satimae. Further, the whole character is clearer in the 
photogravure of the image (plate 69, c) than in the separate 
reproduction of the inscription (plate 70, No. 9) ; the latter 
fails to shew fully a projection above the top, on the left. We 
can plainly recognize in this character a cursive form of ch. 
And we thus obtain the reading ikuna-chaduSaimae, ** in the 
four-hundred-less-by-one-th year,” i.e., “ in the year 399.” ^ 

^ For the form chadit, * four,’ in other Kharoshth! iiiHcriptions from the same 
territory, see this name Eeport, p. 289, and p. 290, Notes (4), and the Report 
for 1902-3. 163, fig. 15, A. and B. We have there two other varieties of the 
onrsive eh. 
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This makes a very material difference, and leaves us free 
to refer the three dates to one and the same era ; in 
my opinion, to the era of B.a 58, with the result that the 
specified months place the date of the year 318 in a.d. 262, 
the date of the year 384 in a.d. 328, and the date of the year 
399 in A.D. 343. 

In the division of this volume which deals with 
Conservation (pp. 1-72; plates 1 to 30), we have notices 
of progress made at Agra and other places in the United 
Provinces and Panjab Circle; at Mandii and Dhiir in 
Central India; at Konarak, Vishnupur, and Bagerhaf, in 
Bengal ; at Burhanpur and other places in the Central 
Provinces ; at Yijayanagara and other places in Madras ; 
and at Mandalay and Pagan. 

In the division of Exploration and Research (pp. 73-231 ; 
plates 31 to 66), we have, in addition to the articles by 
Dr. Bloch and Dr. Vogel mentioned above, the following. 
Dr. Bloch has given us a paper on the Caves and 
Inscriptions in the Ramgarh Hill (pp. 123-31), including, 
in plate 43, excellent facsimiles of the Sitabenga and 
Jdgimara inscriptions which were previously known only 
from imperfect reproductions by hand ; ho holds, partly 
from the meaning of the records, partly on other grounds, 
that the Sitabenga cave was used for poetic recitations 
and theatrical performances, and the JogTinara cave was 
a resting-place for the girls employed in ‘the theatre. 
Mr. Cousens has given us a paper on a ruined site in Sind 
(pp. 132-44), in which he has settled a long-standing 
controversy by shewing that Brahmanabiid and Mansurah 
are one and the feme place ; the reinains of the former 
underlie those of the latter. Mr. Taw Scin Ko hiis con- 
tributed an article on Ancient Relics found at Shwebo 
(pp. 145-57). Mr. Rea has given a contribution on 
Prehistoric Pottery from Tinnevelly (pp. 158-03). Mr. Nur 
Bakhsh has written about the Agra Fort and its Buildings 
(pp. 164—93). Mr. Hughes BuIIer has written about the 
Gabrbands or Dams of the Zoroastrians in Baluchistan 
(pp. 194-201). Mr. V. Yenkayya has written on Irrigation 
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in Southern India in Ancient Times (pp. 202-11). 
Dr. Vogel has dealt with some Buddhist Sculptures from 
Benares, some of them inscribed (pp. 212-26). And 
Mr. Cousens winds up this part of the volume with 
a contribution (pp. 227-31) on the employment of the 
JSlukara, a more or less fabulous marine animal, in Hindu 
architectural ornamentat ion. 

The division devoted to Epigraphy (pp- 232-91 ; plates 
06 to 72) gives us first a brief preliminary notice by 
Professor Piscbcl (pp. 238-40) of two Prakrit poems, odes 
to tlie tortoise iiicuriiatioii ofYuhnu, recorded on stone at 
Dhilr, which have now been edited in full by him, with 
facsimiles, in the Epigraphia Indict^ 8. 241-60 ; these 
poems were written in honour of king Bhoja, and were 
in fact attributed to him by the real author. Professor 
llultzsch gives us (pp. 240—43), from aiiotlmr stone found 
at the same place, a similar notice of the first two acts of 
a play by Madana, entitled Parijatainafijurl or VijayasrT, 
of which the hero is the Paramiira king Arjunavarman ; 
this text has now been edited by the same scholar in the 
Epigraphia Tndica, 8. 96-122, with facsimiles, and also in 
separate form. After Dr. VogePs article on the inscribed 
Gaudhara sculptures which has been noticed above, wo have 
next, again from him, a Copperplate Grant of Buhevlur Singh 
of Kunji, dated in a.u. 1539 (pp. 2GI-G9). That N followed 
by an article by Mr. V. Venkayya on Inscriptions in the 
Trichiuopoly Cave (pp. 270—76), in the course of which he 
gives us the text and' translation of a Tamil record of the 
Pandya king Yttragunadeva-Maraujadaiyan, belonging to 
about the middle of tlie ninth century. Then we have}' 
from Mr. llirunauda, a synopsis of five Inscriptions from 
Gwalior (pp. 277-88), with the text, translation, and facsimile 
(plate 72) of one of them, an undated record of the reign 
of Bhojadeva. And the volume ends with a short but 
instructive paper by Professor Liiders (pp. 289-91), giving 
us the text, with translation and comments, of one of the 
Eharoshthi inscriptions in ink found (see the Report for 
1902-3. 163) at Charsada. 
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Two suggestions present themselves in respect of the 
future volumes of this new and important series. 

One is tliat the volumes might contain somewhat less 
matter, in favour of being published more quickly, until the 
issue of them is more up to date. An Annual Report 
for the year 1903-4 which is only published in 1906 and 
issued in the second half of that year makes a somewhat 
late appearance. 

The other is this. For the publication of what are 
commonly known as inscriptions, apart from the legends 
on seals and coins, there is the special official journal, the 
Epigraph ia ImHca^ in charge of a special officer, the 
Government Epigraphist, and under the control of the 
Director-General. It would he a cause for regret if 
inscriptional articles adapted exactly to that journal, as are 
some of* the epigraph ic articles in these two volumes, should,, 
to the detriment of that journal, he diverted to any 
appreciable extent to this new means of. publication. 

J. F. Flekt. 

Dik Mon - Kiimkr-Vulkkr, kin ]$ini)kgliki> zwischkn 

VoLKERN ZkNTRALA.SIKNS UNI) AUSTRONESIKNS. By 

P. W. Schmidt, S.V.D. Reprinted from Archiv fur 

Anthropologic^ Neue Folge, Hand v. Heft 1 u. 2. 

(Brunswick, 1906.) 

Pater Schmidt’s researches into the mutual relationship 
of the Mon-Khmer languages are familiar to students of the 
languages of Further India. Ilis best known works in this 
connection are the essays on Sakei and Semang (aboriginal 
languages of Malacca),^ on Mon- Khmer Phonology,^ and 
on that of Khasi.^ Logan and Forbes had discussed this 

* “Die Sprauhen der Sakei und Semang auf Midakka und ihr \erhiiltniR ^ 
den Mon-Khmer- Spniclien,” in Jiijdragm tot de Taal-, Land-^ en Volkenkunde 
van NederL ludie, G® Volgr., Deel \m. 

® “ Grundxiig^ einer Luutlchro der Moii-Khmer-Sprachon,** Denk» 

tehriften der Kaieetd. Akad. d. Wise, in Wien (phil.-hist. Kl., Bd. iii). 

» “ Gnindziige einer Lautlehre dor Khasi-Sprarlio in ihren Beziehungen zu 
derjenigen der Mon-Khmer- Spraolieu,** in the AhhandUmgni der KonigL Bayer, 
Akad. d. Wtee. (Kl. i, Bd. xxii, Abt. 3). 
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question previously, but the foundations of scientific research 
were first laid down by Professor K. Kuhn of Munich, in 
his masterly “ Beitrage zur Sprachenkunde Hinterindiens ** 
(1889), and on this Pater Schmidt has built the edifice of 
which the work under review (fitly dedicated to Professors 
Kem and Kuhn) is the coping-stone. 

Pater Schmidt's former works had shown that there 
exists in Further India an important group of languages, 
embracing Mon, Khmer, Palaung, Wa, and a number of 
other minor forms of speech (including the aboriginal dialects 
of the Malay Peninsula), which was neither Tibeto-Burinan 
nor Sinitic, but was independent of both, while on the other 
band it was closely connected with the Khasi spoken 
in Central Assam. The connection of these Mon-Khmer 
languages with the Munda languages of India Proper was 
for many years a subject of discussion. Proft^sor Kuhn, 
in the work already mentioned, gave a doubtful opinion, 
but, when he wrote, the materials were insufficient for 
a thorough investigation of the question. 'I'he Linguistic 
Survey of India has now removed this difficulty, and the 
subject has been attacked from two sides. Dr. Konow, 
working from the point of view of India Proper, has been 
able to show not only that the Miindil languages are 
connected with Mon-Khmer, but that the former must once 
have extended much more widely over India tlian they 
do at the present day. There is a line of dialects of the 
Lower Himalaya, stretching from Kaniiwar in the Panjub 
to near Darjiling, Tibeto-Burman in character, but never- 
theless retaining many surviving truces of an old language 
of undoubted Mimdil character. Similarly, Pater Schmidt, 
working from the side of Further India, shows clearly that 
the bases of the Mundii languages and of the Mon-Khmer 
languages are identical. We have thus presented to our 
view a group of cognate languages reaching from the 
Panjab, through Central India, Assam, the Nicobars, and 
Further India, to the Malay Peninsula. This group of 
Mon-Khmer-Malacca- Munda -Nicobar- Khasi tongues Pater 
Schmidt names the ^ Austroasiatic ’ languages. They are 
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not Aryan, and they are not Tibeto-Sinitic, but form an 
independent group, the mutual relationship of which may 
now be taken to be as surely established as that of the 
various members of the Indo-European family. These fall 
into the following sub-groups : — 

I. (a) Semang. III. (n) Mon-Khraer. 

(/>) Scnoi, Sakei, and Tcmbe. (If) MiindH. 

II. (r/) Khasi. (c) Chum, etc. 

(/j) Nicobar. 

(c) Wa, Paluung, Riang. 

After an interesting discussion as to tlie extent to which 
the various sub-groups contain Aryan loan-words, Pater 
Schmidt concludes that the first two are in a stage of 
development earlier than that of the last, a fact which is 
important for determining the relative times of the migration 
of each group to its present seat.^ This brings us to the 
question whether in this case unity of speech is coincident 
with unity of race. Pater Schmidt deals with this at 
considerable length, and shows that the answer is in the 
affirmative. The physiological characteristics of all the 
speakers of Austroasiatic languages arc : — 

Skull : dolichocephalic or mesoccphalic. 

Eyes : horizontal, not oblique ; openings round 
and broad, not like narrow slits. 

Base of nose : wide. 

Skin : dark. 

Hair : more or less wavy. 

Stature : ^lort or medium. 

These characteristics sharply distinguish them alike from 
Aryan and from Mongolian races. 

^ Most of these languages carry out their word- building by prefixes and 
infixes, but Munda and, to a certHin extent, Nieubar also employ suffixes. 
In discussing the reason for this rtifiVrciie.e Taler Schmidl incidentally quotes 
a grammatical law of some importance, which he had laid down on u previous 
occasion, but which is most probably new to most readers of this. It is that, 
in languages which employ suffixes, the genitive (without any affix) precedes the 
governing noun, while in those that employ prefixes it follows it. 
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But this is only half of Pater Schmidt’s paper. In the 
year 1899, in summing up the knowledge then available 
•concerning the languages of Oceania, ho proposed for them 
the name of ‘ Austronesian,* which includes three mutually 
related sub-groups — the Indonesian, the Melanesian, and the 
Polynesian.^ The greater part of the rest of the paper is 
devoted to comparing, with equally scientific rigour, the 
Austroasiatic and Austronc?sian languages, and to showing 
that these two groups of speeches are essentially related to 
each other, and form together one great united whole which 
he calls the ‘ Aiistric ’ (‘ Austriseh *) family. lie bases his 
proof on the following facts : — 

(1) The complete agreement of their phonetic systems. 

(2) The original identity of tlieir systems of word-building. 

^3) The agreement in important and striking points of 

grammar, especially : 

{a) The genitive following the governing word. 

{b) The employment of possessive affixes, sometimes 
even identical in form. 

(c) The occurrence of two forms of the plural of the 
Ist personal pronoun, one exclusive, the other 
inclusive. 

(rf) The occurrence in several languages of the dual 
and of the trial numbers. 

•(4) The widely extended agreement in vocabulary. 


As to whether the lingliistic unity is here again accom- 
panied by ethnic unity forms an interesting riddle which 
Pater Schmidt is compelled; for want of sufficient materials, 
ito leave unsolved. He is content to show that, so far as 
materials exist, they do not prohibit the supposition — nay, 
that they afford indications which tend to suggest the 
ultimate probability of a reply in the affirmative. 


1 See MitU d, Wiener Anthropologieehen GeeelUchaft^ Bd. xxix (xix), 1899, 
p. 245. The Papuan ot New Guinea, the Australian, and a few other 
ndghbouzing languages are not Austronesian. 
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When we consider the vast extent of tlie globe which 
Pater Schmidt has shown to be covered by people speaking 
various members of one family of languages, and perhaps 
by people all of one race — a tract reaching from the Panjab 
in the west to Easter Island, off the coast of South America, 
in the east ; from the Himalaya in the north to New Zealand 
in the south, — we must confess that it is the most widely 
spread speech-family of which the existence lias yet been 
proved. The stream of migration appears to have started, 
not from the middle, but from the extreme western end of 
the whole tract, and thence to have worked eastwards and 
southwards. 

In this review I liave only attempted to sketch the results 
at which Pater Schmidt has arrived. Spatsc* has not allowed 
me to give the details of his arguments. I'hese are included 
in an appendix of some twenty-six pages of large quarto,^ 
in which each linguistic phenomenon is examined with 
painstaking and scientific completeness. Letter after Ic^iter, 
affix after affix, word after word, is taken in its turn and 
traced through many languages, until tlie cumulative result, 
as it strikes me personally, is that Pater Schmidt has amj.iy 
proved his case, and has succeeded in erecting an important 
landmark on one of the most obscure jiaths of oonq^arutive 
philology. 

The appended map (p. 192) shows tho limits of the Austric 
family of languages as laid down by Pater Schmidt. 

G. A. Guierson. 


Or, in the reprint, eighty-six pages of small octavo. 
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The Travels of Ibn Jubair.^ Translated from the Arabic 
into Italian by Celestino Schiaparelli. (Published 
by Ermanno Loeaoher & Co., Rome, 1906.) 

This work gives a valuable account of the cities of 
Alexandria, Cairo, Mecca and Medina, Bagdad, Damascus, 
etc., during the twelfth century, and an especially interesting 
description of Sicily in the reign of the Norman king, 
T^illiam the Good. The Arabic text was published by 
Dr. W. Wright in 1852, at Leyden, from a Leyden MS., 
but the book is apparently out of print. It is therefore 
good that a translation has appeared, though it may be 
regretted that the translator has not collated the text with 
the Fez MS. now in Paris. 

Ibn Jubair was of Arab descent, and belonged to tho 
Kinana tribe, but his ancestors had settled in Spain. He 
himself was born in Valencia in 1145. He is said to have 
made three pilgrimages to the East, and to have died in 
Alexandria in November, 1217, on his way back from his 
last journey, but it is only the first voyage that we hove 
an account of in this volume. The title-page ineiitions 
Palestine as one of the countries visited by him, but in fact 
he did not go there on his first voyage, and consequently 
there is no account of it in this volume. Indeed, so good 
a Muhammedan as he was could hardly have gone to 
Palestine in 1183-5, as it was then in the hands of the 
Crusaders, though it appears that he did visit Jerusalem 
on a subsequent voyage, when it had been retaken by 
Saladin. He began his first voyage in February, 1183, 
and finished it at Granada in April, 1185. According to 
a story told by A1 Maqqarl — a late authorit}^ for he died 
in 1632 — and quoted by Signor Schiaparelli, Ibn Jubair 


* There is a short notiec of Ibn Jubair iu Prolessor Browu' .s valua})lo 
** Literary History of PerHia,” ii, p. 4S3, Ihoufrh it is hard to secjw’hy a book 
written in Arabic by a Spaniaixl should be mrutionod there, or why ^lu/ir J^liusru, 
who camo from near Bafkli, should Iw lucludod, and Amir Kjiusril, wh^t latlicr 
came from Balkh, be oxiduded. Balkh is in what used to he caUed Khurasan, 
but Qubazian, where ^^azir Wauftih waftbom, ie north of the Oxus, and so hclongs 

J.B.A.8. 1907 . 
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went on his first pilgrimage in order to expiate the 
involuntary sin of winebibbing.^ He was a secretaryi and 
one day bis master invited him to drink a cup of wine. 
Ibn Jubair deprecated ‘ the offer^ saying he had never 
touched the forbidden thing. “ By God ! ” said the other, 
** you’ll have to drink seven cups.” He had to submit, and 
when he had finished drinking his master filled the cup 
seven times with gold coins. Ibn Jubair took these home 
and devoted them to the expenses of a pilgrimage to Mecca. 
He sailed from Spain, accompanied by a friend, and reached 
Alexandria after a tempestuous voyage of thirty days. 
Here he and his fellow-passengers experienced the extortion 
of the Dogana or Custom-house, being compelled to pay 
zakat^ or alms, upon their goods, without anj’^ inquiry as 
to whether they had possessed them for a twelvemonth, and 
as to whether they were necessaries or not. * Ibn Jubair 
felt sure that Saladin, whose justice extends over the earth, 
and whose fame has gone out into all the lands,” did not 
know of the evil practices of his officers. 

Ibn Jubair saw and describes the wonders of Alexandria, 
such as the lighthouse and the tombs of the saints, and from 
there he went on to Cairo, where he saw the pyramids, etc. 
At Ikhmim in Upper Egypt, the Chemmis or Panopolis of 
the Greeks, he describes a temple^ which is apparently the 
one mentioned in Herodotus, ^‘Euterpe,” 91, as dedic:iied to 
Perseus, and which was destroyed about two centuries after 
Ibn Jubair’s visit. Here, too, he saw the mosque of the 
famous Muhammadan saint Zu-n-Nun (the lord of the 
Fish). He is enthusiastic in his praise of Saladin, and in 
speaking of his justice and activity he twice makes the 
curious remark that it was a singularity of Egypt that 
the people carried on their businesses by night as well as 
by day. ‘^In his dominions men go out to attend their 

> The story bears a resemblance to one told by Naieir l^usru of himself 
(Browne’s ^^liiterary History of Persia,” ii, p. 221). His travels took place 
about 150 years before Ibn Jubair’s. 

* The tranidaiur says in a note that Ibn Jubair places the temple at the west 
of the town, but in the text of the translation, p. 31, it is placed at the east. It 
& dso east in the Arabic. 
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business at night, and, in spite of the darkness, have no 
fears.’* There were no lamplighters in those days in the 
East, nor for centuries afterwards. As Bernier says, speaking 
of Agra and Delhi, ‘^you will never see there the good 
citizen, or the beautiful citizeness, walking about there 
without fear of thieves or mud, or those long rows of stars 
which brave the wind, the rain, and the darkness.” 

From Egypt Ibn Jubair went on a camel to ‘Aizab (the 
Aidhab of D’Herbelot), on the Bed Sea, and from there 
he crossed over to Jeddah. With true Oriental calm he 
speaks indulgently of the long camel-journey, remarking 
that the passengers are slung in panniers on the animal’s 
back, and that they can read a book, or, ‘‘if they think 
it lawful to play chess, they can divert and soothe their 
minds by having a game.” Of Aidhab and its inhabitants, 
however, he speaks with horror, and vows that, if ho can 
help it, he will never use this route again. From Jeddah 
he proceeded to Mecca and Medina, and' gives long accounts 
of both cities and of the ceremonies of the pilgrimage. 
Indeed, his book is to a great extent a guide to holy places, 
and was probably intended as such, for ho gives minute 
accounts of the stages, and of the watering-places, etc. 
Speaking of the Black Stone, he says it consists of four 
pieces, having been broken by the Carmathians. JJe heard 
the khutba or sermon, and says that when the preacher 
came to mention the name of Saladin the tongues of the 
audience trembled with emotion, and there were cries of 
” Amen” on every side (p. 69). He describes (p. 115) how 
on a Thursday in Bajab (the 27th) the sacred house was 
reserved for the women. They had assembled for the 
purpose some days before, and on that day there was not 
a single woman in Mecca who did not visit the mosque. 
All the men left it, except the doorkeepers, and when the 
doors were opened there was such a rush of women, crying 
out ” God is great ; there is no God but He,” that the door- 
keepers courd not extricate themselves. ** Generally the 
women are, in comparison with the men, poor deluded ones. 
They see the glorious House, but cannot enter it; admire 
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the blessed Stone^ but cannot kiss it ; and their fate is to 
look on in sadness, without being able to do more than 
make the circumambulation at a distance. On this day, 
however, which comes once every year, they see the shrine in 
all its glory.” Possibly Ibn Jubair made some comparisons 
not altogether favourable to Oriental customs when his 
heart was secretly enticed by beholding the Christian women 
thronging the church of George of Antioch (now the 
Martorane) at Palermo on Christmas Day (p. 332). 

From Arabia Ibn Jubair proceeded to Mesopotamia and 
stayed some time at Bagdad. This city was in decay when 
he visited it, and he did not admire the citizens, for he found 
them full of conceit, and despisers of all foreigners. But 
he admired the women, and if God had not preserved him 
he might have had occasion to fear the seductions of love. 
He also admired the bright and rapid Tigris flo\ving through 
the city — “ come collana di perle in mezzo a due seni.” In 
Bagdad, too, he had the advantage of hearing two famous 
preachers, one of them being Jamalu-d-din Abu-l-fa^!l ibn 
*Ali al-Jauzf. This was the Abu-l-Farage Ben Ali Ben 
al-Giowzi of D’Herbelot, and a once famous preacher and 
teacher of the Hanbal school. Ibn Jubair gives a very full 
and enthusiastic account of his eloquence (pp. 208, etc.). 
After Bagdad he visited Mosul, where he saw the hill of 
repentance where Jonah took up his quarters, and also the 
tomb of St. George. Then he went to Aleppo (p. 240), 
which he says derives its name from Abraham’s having 
milked his cows there and having distributed the milk to* 
the poor. After this we have a long account of Damascus, 
its mosque, and wonderful, clock and clepsydra, etc. He 
panegyrises Nuru-d-dln — whose praises are to be found in 
Gibbon — and again takes occasion to laud Saladin, who, 
he says (p. 231), is the only king whose actions correspond 
with his titles. At p. 272 he animadverts severely on some 
Shia heretics, especially the Ismailians. After Damascus 
he visited Tyre, etc., and finally embarked *at Acre on 
October 18th, 1184. He had a long and disastrous voyage, 
whiob ended in his being shipwrecked in the Straits of 
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Messina. The Christian king of the island, however, 
William the Good, acted up to his name, and enabled the 
passengers to land in safety. Ibn Jubair’s account of Sicily 
is justly regarded by the Italians the most interesting part 
of his book, but it need not be dwelt on here, as Signor 
Michele Amari has edited and translated this part, and his 
book is in our library.^ Suffide it to Bity that he visited 
Palermo^ which he compares to^ Cordova, and that he sailed 
from Trapani in a Genoese boat of Asia Minor on March 25th, 
1185, and landed at Carthagena on the 19th April. 

Signor Schiaparelli says that Ibn Jubair’s work has always 
been an open mine for Arabian and European writers, 
and he gives many instances of plagiarism by Ibn Batuta 
and others. He also says that for originality, accuracy, and 
importance it does not yield to the writings of Nazir Khusru 
or Ibn Batuta. But this is saying rather too much. Ibn 
Jubair has not the raciness of Ibn Batuta, nor did he travel 
BO far or see so many famous men. In fact, his book is 
a trifle dull, though it must have been a valuable vade 
mecum for pilgrims. He was, however, a better and less 
worldly man than Ibn Batuta, and he had the advantage 
of being about two centuries before him. His book is full 
of good sense, in spite of its occasional bigotry, and gives 
a very favourable idea of his character. He was a simple- 
minded and pious Moslem, and if many of\ his fellow- 
religionists and fellow-countrymen were like him we must 
regret more than ever the bigotry which lost to Spain so 
many excellent citizens when their descendants were expelled. 
He is said to have^ been tenderly attached to his wife, and 
to have celebrated her virtues in a poetic elegy. 

‘ H. Beveridge. 

» See his Arabo-Sicula,” i, chap, x, p. . ST, Turin and Borne, 1880, 

and Journal Asiatique for 184;'), and ospecially the valuable notes at p. 208 ol 
id. for March, 1846. The Arabic is in a vol. of the Bib. A -S. published at 
Leipzic in 1857. 
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Ethnooraphie bu Tonkin Septentrional. R^dig^e sur 
Tordre de M. P. Beau, Gouperneur O^n^ral de Tlndo- 
Ghine Fran9ai8e, par le OommaiLdaiit E. Lunbt be 
LajonquiSre de Tlnfanterie Coloniale. D*apri» lea 
J^tudeadea Adminiatrateura cmh et militairea deaProumcea 
aqpientrionalea, (Paris : E. Leroux, 1906.) 

This Yolume, we are told in the introduction, is a riaumi 
of a series of official reports from the chiefs of the civil 
and military districts of the mountainous country on the 
north of Tonkin, analysed and annotated by the author. 
It supplements and completes a previous volume entrusted 
to the same hand, which was a co-ordination of the reports 
from the military districts only.^ The learned author had 
already proved his competence for the task by, his works on 
the historical monuments of Cambodia and Champa, including 
an archseological atlas of Indo-China in folio, and by his 
Dietionnaire franqaia-aiamoia. 

The ethnographic problems of the Indo-Chinese peninsula 
are most complicated, as the author explains in the first 
sentence of his book, and he confesses that they are far 
from being solved. He claims only a sketch of the main 
lines of **cette mosaique humaine qui, du Tun-Nan k Tile 
de Singapoor, de la mer de Chine au golfe du Ben gale, se 
pr^sente si ^tonnamment vari^e.’’ In spite of this modest 
preamble, however, his book will be found to contain 
a wealth of details of extraordinary novelty and interest, 
with photographs of cohtumes and utensils of undoubted 
authenticity, and classified vocabularies of many little known 
aboriginal tribes. A poifit often urged, by the way, is 
that the northern frontier is political, not ethnological, 
so that the studies will be useful in investigations of the 
neighbouring tribes of China proper, from which some of 
the Annamese mountaineers, in fact, derive their origin. 

‘ Bthnoyraphie des Territoire^ militaii'esy r^igeo sur I’ordre du Geu^ral 
Coronuat, Gommandant suiierieur des troupes du groupe do I’ludo-Ohine, par le 
Commandant Lunet do Lajonquidre. Hanoi : imprimerie t}’po-lithographiqae 
F. H. Schneider, 1904. 
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The classification of the inhabitants of the hill country 
under review may be gathered from an inspection of the 
following table of population, based on revenue statistics, 
which is claimed to be sufficiently exact, except for the 
Annamese and Chinese : — 


Thai 239,175 

Man 60,651 

Meo (Miao-tzd) 21,471 

Lolo 2,364 

Mon 30,000 

Pa-Teng, La-Ti, Eeu-Lao (non- 
classes) 270 

Annamites 8,772 

Chinois 21,935 


The ethnic elements are divided summarily into three races 
(p. 362), viz. : — 

1. The * Pre-Chinese,’ derived from South-Western China, 
and comprising the ‘ Thai,’ the ‘ Man,' the * Meo,' the 
‘ Pa-Teng,' and the * Eeu-Lao.’ 

2. The ^Lolo,' stated to have come from the west, from 
the country of the Gurkas in the valley of the Brahmaputra. 

3. The *Muong,' perhaps ‘Mon,’ allied to the ‘Moi' of 
the south of the peninsula, and apparently the primitive 
type of the Annamese. 

The present localities of the various tribes are carefully 
defined in a coloured ethnographical map of Northern 
Tonkin, compiled ^y M. Lunet de Lajonquidre, to accompany 
the text. He purposely chooses brown for the colour of 
the Annamese, because they like to dress in tlie colour of 
their own muddy plains, while blue, mauve, and pink are 
considered by him more appropriate for the hill men, who 
delight in indigo and other gayer tints for the embroidery 
of their costume. 

A word of sympathetic criticism is due for the Chinese 
type, which is occasionally introduced in the random way 
which betrays an ignorant European hand, and is hardly 
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a credit to the impHmerie orientale ot the rue Gamier. On 
p. 689 for example, in the rendering of only six names in 
Chinese, there are no less than six such slips, the character 
Jung being corruptly substituted for k% chao for Ung^ Vung 
for chang^ lung omitted after and /an (‘ man ') being twice 
replaced by pa (‘eight’). 

S. W. B. 

Descriptio Imperii Moslkmici, by Al-MuqadoasT. Edited 
by M. J. DE Goeje. Second edition. (Leyden: E. J. 
Brill, 1906.) 

After thirty years Professor de Goeje has recently 
produced a fresh edition of A1 - Muqaddasl’s “ Descriptio 
Imperii Moslemici,” the first edition being exhausted, a fact 
which in itself is suflScient testimony to the* value of the 
work and the high appreciation of it by Arabic scholars. 

The present edition is the result of a fresh collation of 
the Berlin Codex and the Leyden copy of the Constantinople 
Codex, together with Codex 6034 of the Berlin codices. 
The latter, however, Professor de Goeje found to be so full 
of errors and lacunec as to be of little or no value for 
editorial purposes. The editor has, however, made some 
emendations in the text and several in the notes, arising out 
of his own most valuable edition, of Ibn Ehorditdhbeh, while 
be has also incorporated some corrections suggested to him 
by other workers in this field, notably M. J. Marquart. 
Of these emendations, sonie will bo found in the actual text, 
while others, which , reached the editor too late for insertion 
in the proper places, are , published in a list which forms 
part of the Preface. 

While some of these emendations are comparatively un- 
important, many, in fact the large majority, are of the 
highest value, and serve to clear up points which were before 
obscure. Of this latter class are the inclusion of the word 
(p. 7, 1. 20) ; the emended reading (p- 16, 

1.7); for (p. 31, 1. 14) ; the substitution of 
{p. 40, 1. 9) ; the inclusion of the word' (p. 41; 1. 10) ; 
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the substitution of the reading 

formerly given at p. 46, 1. 13, of the text ; the emendation 
ijjS i.e. ‘facing the village of Mahjarah’ 

(p, 92, 1. 3), with many others which cannot be given here. 
At p. 44, 1. 15, we now find which seems 

a reasonable reading as it stands, though the emendation 
suggested in the footnote (2) at p. 75 of the translation by 
Dr. Banking and. Mr. A zoo seems to be more in harmony 
with the general tenour of the passage. Further, at 1. 19 
of the same page of the text, the words are repeated 

in this edition, although this reading can hardly be deemed 
satisfactory. 

A very important and, in the opinion of the writer, 
necessary emendation appears to have been overlooked. At 
p. 58, 1. 9, occur these words, ^ ; whereas 

it seems almost certain we should read in the sense 

‘ and have altered it * (the Qiblah). Again, at p. 60, 1. 7, we 
find the text still reads instead of 

lJUj ^USIS, which appears to be the proper reading 
here. Again, at p. 98, 1. 13, we find written instead 

of the more likely reading ‘dried peaches of Qurh.' 

At p. 102, 1. 3, we find the reading with a note 

(6) B. (P). But here the reading would 

appear fur preferable, for the reasons given in the footnote 
(3), p. 153 of Banking’s translation. Doubtless, however, 
Professor de Goeje had excellent reasons for preferring the 
reading now givei/in his text. 

To sura up, this new edition will be of the utmost value 
to all students of Al-MuqaddasT, with resjiect to whose style 
and title, whatever our private leanings may be, we must 
l)ear in mind the words used by our editor in the closing 
^ords of his preface, “ titulus libri is est quern editor ei 
tribuit.” 


G. B. 
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Die Inschriften Nebukadnbzars II im WAdI BRtsI ukd 
AM Nahr el-Kelb, von F. H. Weissbach. pp. 44, with 
40 autographed and 6 half-tone plates and 5 half-tone 
blocks in the text. 36 x 25| cm. (Leipzig : Hinrichs, 
1906.) 

This work is produced with all Dr. Weissbach’s thorough- 
ness. He describes the WadT Brisa as a deeply -cut valley 
of the Lebanon, the entrance to which lies about IJ hours 
north of Hormel. It is a world-forsaken district, but he 
expresses the hope that the neighbourhood will now be 
oftener visited. At a certain point recesses occur in the 
rock, the wall of which has been smoothed, and long 
inscriptions, with bas-reliefs, of the well-known Babylonian 
king Nebuchadnezzar carved. It was Ernest Renan who 
first heard of the existence of these monuments, but to the 
French Assyriologist, Henri Pognon, belongs the honour of 
having really discovered them (October, 1883), and published 
the text, with a very valuable description and translation 
(1887). 

The recess to the right of the path has a text in archaic 
Babylonian script, that on the left being in late Babylonian. 
The former is accompanied by the figure of a man in low 
relief, who, with outstretched arm, seizes a lion which, 
rearing on its hind legs, stretches out one fore-paw ro strike 
the man. In the latter recess is a figure of a roan, wearing 
a tiara ** resembling a bishop’s mitre,” standing before a leaf- 
less tree. 

Unfortunately, both reliefs and inscriptions have suffered 
greatly from exposure to »the westher, but Pognon, their 
discoverer, was able to make sufficiently serviceable copies 
to translate a considerable portion of the texts which he 
found. Dr. Weissbach’s aim, in visiting the spot again, 
was to try to improve the texts as first published by Pognon, 
and then revise the translations. In this he was successful, 
and merits the thanks of all those who take interest in the 
history of the Babylonian empire and its influence in the 
day of its power, the culmination of which in later days 
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took plaoe during the reign of that Nebuchadnezzar whose 
image, though sadly mutilated, accompanies the text with 
which Dr. Weissbach deals. 

Both inscriptions seem to have been identical, except that 
the script is in one case the early and in the other the late 
Babylonian style. As usual, Nebuchadnezzar begins with 
a statement of his own glories, his faithfulness to his gods, 
and a general statement as to his mighty works, without 
any details. This is followed by an account of what he had 
done in restoring the temples of Babylon, in which the 
glories of !^-sagila, the great fame of Bel-Merodach and of 
Zerpanitu”^, his consort, are described, together with E-temen- 
ana-ki, the tower of Babylon, of which Nabopolasser, his 
father, had failed to complete the restoration. This, too, 
Nebuchadnezzar brought to a successful conclusion. A long 
list of the offerings which the king made then follows, and 
includes oxen, sheep, birds, fish, grain, and the produce of the 
field, hillitu^^ which the author translates as * . . . -Schnaps,’ 
wine, dairy-produce, etc. This is followed by a description 
of the ship of Merodach, ** overlaid with sariri and adorned 
with precious stones,^’ and which reflects its glory in the pure 
waters of the Euphrates like the stars of the firmament.” 

It would take up too much space to mention all the other 
buildings which the great king speaks of as having been 
restored and endowed with offerings by him., The gates 
and streets of the city, however, are referred to, together 
with the bridge over Libil-h^galla, the eastern canal, the 
great walls of the city, and the celebrated palaces concerning 
which he so often ^poke. Of special interest, however, are 
the few details which he gives concerning his journey to the 
place where these inscriptions were carved. Thither he 
went, he says, to get cedar-wood, whose scent is good, for 
his buildings in Babylon. A foreign enemy had taken 
possession of the district where these trees grew, and the 
inhabitants of the plaoe had fled into the open country. 
By the power of Nebo and Merodach he marched to the 
place, and having swept the enemy away, collected the 
inhabitants and brought them back. Opening the passes. 
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he took the wood which he required, and caused his image 
to be carved on the rocks, “ in order that no one might do 
harm.” The text closes with a prayer to Merodach, the end 
of which is '*let my posterity rule the dark-headed ones in 
happiness for ever” — a wish which was destined all too soon 
to fail of fulfilment. 

The remains of the similar inscription of the Nahr-el-Kelb, 
which gives a few unimportant variants, is appended. A 
useful commentary closes the book. 

It is a most valuable addition to our knowledge of the 
reign of the great Nebuchadnezzar, and for this completion 
of Pognon’s useful pioneer- work Dr. Weissbach will have 
the thanks of all Assyriologists, and also of all those who, 
being students of the history of the Semites in the near 
East, desired some tangible evidence of the expeditions of 
that king in the western districts of Asia. As in all his 
other inscriptions, this king emphasizes what he had done 
for the temples of the gods, dismissing his military exploits 
with but few words. The historian would have wished it 
otherwise, but it is an additional testimony to the religious 
disposition of the great king, who thus shows himself to 
have been a splendid type of the Semitic race to which he 
belonged. 

T. G. PiNniES. 

Babylonisch-Assyrische Grammatik, mit tJbungsbuch (in 
Transskription), von Arthur Ungnad, Dr. Phil. Small 
8vo; pp. 1613. (Miin'chen : C. II. Dcck'sche Verlags- 
buchhandlung, 1906.) 

t 

This little though only composed for the non- 

Assyriologist who wishes to understand and make use of 
transcribed cuneiform inscriptions, is one which merits 
attention also from the specialist. How far it would be 
useful, to the non-specialist, however, remains to be seen, as 
his comprehension and (as far as is in his power) criticism 
of a translation would be bounded by the correctneira of the 
transcription of the text which he desired to examine. 
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An interesting point about this grammar is its division 
into periods, each having its own special usages. The 
periods are four in number, namely, old Babylonian, middle 
Babylonian, * new Assyrian,^ and late Babylonian. The use 
of the term ‘ Assyrian ’ in the third period is due to the fact 
that most of tho inscriptions from which the grammar of the 
period is derived belong to that country. 

The phonology is well stated, and tho author is un- 
doubtedly right in regarding the combination a-a as being 
for aya^ though it is doubtful whether it was really 
pronounced so, except where tho half-consonant is written 
between. That ya should sometimes be written aya seems 
also to be strange, but, if correct, would imply a popular, 
though erroneous, usage, perhaps among a certain class. 

After the descriptions of the forms and the rules of 
syntax (61 pages), the paradigms of the nouns and verbs 
are given separately, with, in some eases, the forms of each 
period shown. The nouns are also given with the possessive 
pronouns and the verbs with the direct or indirect pro- 
nominal forms attached. It is noteworthy that we miss in 
the verbal forms the * permansive,^ to which we have been 
accustomed, the ^ status indeterminatus ’ taking its place, 
though it is doubtful whether it is a more appropriate 
description of the tense. The “ tlbungsbuch contains 
twenty pages of exercises upon the various forms and 
twenty-six pages of extracts from inscriptions : Ilammurabi’s 
laws, Tiglath-pileser I’s expedition against Armenia, Assur- 
nasir-kpli’s expedition to the Mediterranean, Shalmaneser ll*s 
campaign against Damascus, Sennacherib’s campaigns from 
703 to 692 n.c. ^which include the expedition against 
Jerusalem), Assur-bani-&pli’s campaigns against Gyges and 
Egypt, and Nebuchadnezzar’s account of the building of the 
temple-tower at Borsippa, furnish an admirable selection, 
notwithstanding that the chronological order is, roughly, 
reversed, the latest being first and the earliest last. A 
vocabulary of twenty-nine pages closes the work. Though 
it is a pity that some substitute cannot be found for and 
^ Goiresponding with, the Greek Apiriftw fcwis. 
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that the roots could not be indicated by the infinitive, it is 
■an excellent handbook for Assyro-Babylonian grammar at 
a reasonable price. 

T. O. Pinches. 


Lectures on Babyi.onia and Palestine. By Stephen 
Langdon, Ph.D., Fellow of Columbia University, New 
York. Small 8vo; pp. xiii and 183. (Paris: Paul 
Geuthner, 1906.) 

These lectures were seven in number, delivered, apparently, 
under the auspices of the Clergy of the Church of the Holy 
Trinity (p. ix). The author joins in the generally received 
opinion that the Sumerians were the inventors of the 
writing and the arts of Babylonia, and admits the possibility 
of their connection by race with the Chinese. They called 
the east the land of the rising sun, the south the land of 
demons, the west the land of storms, and the north the land 
of direction.” ^ 

4000 B.c. is the date given for the arrival of the Semites 
in Babylonia — only 200 years earlier than the date attributed 
by the Babylonians of Nabonidus’s time to Sargon of Agade, 
that ruler so celebrated in history and legend. Babylonian 
power would, in that case, have consolidated itself in the 
margin of two hundred years, unless the later date of 
iSargon of Agad6, put forward by Lehmann and others, 
which would give 1200 years or more for the first foundation 
of their empire, be admitted. 

The short comparison which the author makes between 
Assyro-Babylonian and Hebrew literature seems to tell for 

* These renderings of the meanings of the Sumero- Akkadian names of the 
•cardinal points seem to be commonly received by Assyriologists, but though there 

is but little doubt that imi si-na, * north,’ means really * the cardiiiai point (lit. 
wind) of direction,’ imi * east,’ may be translated just as well * the cardinal 
point (wind) of the mountains,’ imi //if-yailn, • south,’ **tho car^nal point (wind) 
of the storm,’ and imi mar-iu, ‘ west,* * the cardinal point (wind) of Amoria,’ the 
lud of the Amorites. One would like to accept the poetical renderings quoted by 
our ant^, especially as they could all be sustained philologically, but at present 
I am fhi^ned to regard the others, being to all appearance more primiuye, as 
being the more probable. 
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the superiority of the latter, though the examination of the 
two is somewhat imperfect, on account of want of space. 
The lecture, referring to the manners and customs of the 
Babylonians and Hebrews, contains a good translation of 
the remarkable contract published by M. Thureau-Dangin 
in his Recueil de Tablettes Chaldiennes (No. 16), which is one 
of the earliest, if not the earliest, of the contracts at present 
known. It is the sale of a female slave named 6igir-ta- 
paddan by Zanini to TJra-Nin-Qirsu *'for ten shekels of 
pure gold and 120 pennies,*’ as the author translates (u gin 
azaga lahha mina im ie). Whether, in this case, azAga can 
be translated ‘gold’ and se as ‘penny,’ is a matter which 
requires confirmation ; azaga lahha would probably be 
regarded by most Assyriologists as ‘ pure silver,’ ‘ gold ’ 
being guskin or kuaki, which was written with the character 
for ‘ silver ’ followed by' that expressing a reed or cane, and 
apparently so called as the ‘ reed (-coloured) metal.’ The 
date of this document is the reign of En-teinena, possibly 
4500 ii.c., though Thureau-Dangin modestly places his date 
as being 4000 b.c. (see the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society for 1904, p. 342). 

One of the legal points touched upon is the denying of 
sonship : — “ When Nakiinu™ ofifends the heart of Haliatu^, 
she may remove him from her sonhood.” ^ 

This, he points out, is against the code of Hammurabi 
(Sect. 168) : “ If a man set his face to discard his son, 
he shall say to the judge, ‘ I discard my son,’ the judge shall 
inquire into his reasons. If the son has nut committed 
a grave fault which removes him from sonhood, the father 
shall not remove his son from sonhood.” 

In all probability, however, these laws concerning the 
discarding of a son refer to an adopted child ; nothing can 
change the relationship between parents and children, as 
the Babylonians must have recogniz(id. A son can be 
disinherited, but that does not in the least change his 

1 Professor Langdon renders “ When Nakimu troubles the heart of Ilaliatnin 
his mother, she shall deny him sonship.” 
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relationship to his father. Many contracts of adoption exist^^ 
showing how common the custom was, and the necessity, 
therefore, for laws regulating it. As the author points out 
(if it is the real and not the adopted sou who is referred to), 
Hebrew law or custom was more strict — “ In primitive 
Hebrew society the father seems to have had absolute control 
over his children.” Tie refers to Abraham and Isaac ; 
Exodus xxi, 17 ; Proverbs xxx, 17. Many other contracts, 
early and late, arc quoted in this lecture. 

In the fourth lecture Professor Laiigdon goes into the 
measures and weights, trade and eomraerce, temples and 
estates, and letter- Avri ting. This leads him to speak of the 
Tel-el- Amariia letters, and many other communications 
of a like nature. 

The lecture upon the religion will be found interesting, 
though the translation of the text referring to the sacred 
tree of ^Iridu might have been completed by the addition 
of the remaining lines describing the place where it grew. 
From this chapter it would seem that the religion of the 
Babylonians and Assyrians consisted mainly of incantations 
and charms, and that may, indeed, have been the case, but 
the modern reader likes to have details concerning the gods 
of the Babylonians themselves — a subject upon which much 
that is interesting could have been written. 

In his sixth and seventh lectures, w'hich treat of the 
religion of the Hebrews, he acknowledges his indebtedness 
to Dr. Karl Marti, the author of Die Religion des Alien 
Teetaments unier den Religimien des Vorderen Orients. It 
seems strange that Jahwe should have been a deity entirely 
new to the Hebrews at the time of tlie Kxodus, and that they 
should have accepted him so easily. But the name of 
Mt. Sinai has nothing to do with the Assyro-Babylonian 
Moon- god Sin (p. 160, note), though the reason does not 
come out quite clearly. Otherwise the history of the 
religion of the Hebrews seems to be well treated in a very 


^ Sw J.B.A.S.. 1897, p. 604 ; also The O.T. in the Light of the Roeordo of 
Assgria and Babylonia (S.P.C.K., 1903),-pp. 173, 174, 176, 177. 
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short space. In an appendix some interesting Babylonian 
letters and contracts of the time of the Hammurabi dynasty 
are transcribed and renderings given. There is much I do 
not agree with, but it rejoices the heart to see the introductory 
phrase of the letters rendered correctly in the main. The 
other Assyriologists will probably follow in the end. 

The book is very interesting, and as a popularisation of 
the subject ^(second paragraph of the preface) greatly to be 
recommended. 

T. Gr. Pinches. 

Les Inscriptions de Sumer et d’Ankao. Transcription 
et Traduction par Francois Thureau-Dangin. (Paris : 
Ernest Leroux, 1905.) 

Again we have a work, running to 845 pages, by that 
tireless scholar of the Louvre who has given us so many 
important works of the same kind. It is true that it contains 
many inscriptions already known to us, but M. Thureau- 
Dungin was in raariA^ cases their first translator, and it is 
a monument to his perseverance and industry that he returns 
to these inscriptions, which are not by any means easy to 
translate, and which, even now, will doubtless require 
a considerable amount of study to render anything like 
perfect — study in the light of new material, both from 
Assyria and Babylonia, and wherever Sumcro- Akkadian 
texts, or words with their renderings, may be found. 

In the present case an idea of the work involved may bo 
estimated by the list of contents, a bare enumeration of 
which, in the work^ in question, occupies three pages and 
a half. There are twenty-two texts of kings and viceroys 
of Laga§ ; three of Gis-hu, which Delitzsch identifies with 
Eftsu ; four kings of the ‘ country,’ or Sumer ; seven kings 
and viceroys of Kis ; four kings of Akkad ; five kings of 
ASnuna(k) ; two princes of DAri-H ; nine viceroys and 
princes of Susa ; five kings of Ur (of the Chaldees) ; five 
kings of Iain ; two kings of Uruk (Erech ) ; and seven kings 
of Larsa (Ellasar) and Ur; besides kings and princes of 

J.R.A.B. 1907. 
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V 

8uripak (the birthplace of the Babylonian Noah) ; EiSurra, 
Adab, Mippur, Maer, Gutium, Hursitu, Lulubu^ Ganhar, 
and Eima§. Ab an appendix the dates of the pre-Sargonic 
period, the dynasties of Akkad, Ur, Larsa, and TJruk close 
the work. The total includes close upon a hundred rulers, 
and makes a splendid body of archaic records. 

These records being in the non-Semitic, Sumcro- Akkadian 
language of ancient Babylonia, an idiom which is difficult 
to translate, one has to take many of the renderings with 
a certain amount of reserve. Nevertheless, there is much 
that can be accepted without question, and it is very 
satisfactory to think that the records of these early rulers 
are so extensive. The translations alone, without any 
transliteration and notes, would take up more than 150 
pages of print of the format of this work. It is therefore 
difficult to do more than make a selection of a few striking 
passages in this long series in the course of a short review 
such as this is, and even this selection must be meagre and 
unsatisfactory. 

One of the texts attracting the eye on first glancing 
through is the well-known Yulture-stele, the transcription 
and translation of which occupies pp. 24-37. In this 
^-anna-tum, king of Lagas, recounts his glories, and tells 
of his triumph over Gunam-mi-dfe, viceroy of Gis-hu, who 
had taken possession of a district belonging to Lagus, known 
as Gu-anna; and of the oath which he made the people 
of Gis-hu swear, not to cross a certain waterway which the 
viceroy of Lagas' had ' caused to be dug as a boundary. 
Other inscriptions, on great pebbles, speak of further 
conquests of this great king of primitive times. A large 
cone of the later ruler En-anna-tum, inscribed with a record 
of the delimitation of the territories of the states of Lagafi, 
Gid-hu, and KiS, also gives details. US (or Nitah), following 
ambitious designs,” took action, carried away the stele of 
He-silim, and entered the plain of Lagas. A battle took 
place, in which the ruler, !^-anna-tum, grandfather of 
En-anna-tum, was victorious, and in consequence of this 
he fixed the boundary, and restored the statue of Me-silim 
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to its place. This cone-inscription, therefore, refers to the 
same incident as that known as the Yulture-stele, and forms 
an introduction to the exploits of En-anna-tum, who fought 
with XJr-lumma, apparently the iniler of 6is-hu, whom he 
put to flight, and pursued to the centre of that territory. 
XJr-lumma being deposed, En-anna-tuin became viceroy of 
Oi§-hu, which thus ceased to have an independent existence, 
at least for a time. Other inscriptions speak of the pious 
acts of Uru-ka-kina (or Uru-enima-gina) and the ravages 
of the men of Gis-hu during his reign. Farther on are the 
long inscriptions of Gudea, in which interesting details are 
given as to the lands from which he obtained his building 
materials, and testimony found as to his great piety. 

A text of some importance geographically is that of 
vase C, on p. 217, published in Hilprecht’s Old Babylonian 
Imcriptiom, No. 102. This text M. Thureau-Dangin reads 
as follows : — 

*^(Lacune) (V) ^ il tarrassai (2*) du roi de K6§u, (3*) du 
roi de Kis (4*) la villc il d^vasta; (5*) le butin (6') [ ] 

. . . • (lacune).*’ 

The names of the cities transcribed E6su and Eis are 
written with the characters corresponding with the Assyrian 
4i^<T <iir and <^R<" (Thureau- Dangin's Evriture 

Cuniiforme^ Nos. 235 and 224). Now the transcription of 
the latter is undoubtedly correct, but that of ‘the former, 
as is shown by the British Museum fragment 79-7-8, 94, 
line 12, is U-pi-c elsewhere v/ritten 

feTT U-pi-a, the city of Opis.^ This being the 

case, the ideograph^ transcribed Gii-lnt is probably the Kesu 
of the inscriptions, as is indicated in Ileisner’s Sumerkch’^ 
Balylonkche Hymnen^ p. 126, No, 81, lines 2-3, which are 
restored by Delitzsch [tf] ^ ~ ^ 5^? *5*^' Kt-e-Bi. 

With which of these cities is which we are 

told to pronounce ITii, identical — Kesi or Kis? or was there 
a third city with a similar name ? 

' The numbers of the lines are distinguished by apostrophes. 

® As transcribed in the Journal of the R.A.S. foi 189/ , p. 132. 
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There is no doubt as to the value of this collection and 
the translations made, and it is to be regretted that time 
and space do not allow of their being treated of at greater 
length. All Assyriologists will congratulate M. Thureau- 
Dangin upon the success with which he has rendered these 
diflScult texts, and hope to see much more work of this 
nature from his pen. He has made it especiallj’' his own, 
and the thoroughness with which he has studied them is 
worthy of all praise. 

T. G. Pinches. 


The Babylonian Expedition of the University of 
Pennsylvania. Edited hy IT. V. IIilfrkcht. Volumes 
XIV and XV : Documents from the Temple Archives 
of Nippur. AtBEUT T. Clay. “ Eckley Brinton 
Coxe, junior, fund." (Philadelphia: Department of 
Archaeology, University of Pennsylvania, 1906.) 

These two volumes give the Assyriological world a con- 
siderable amount of additional material — about 370, mostly 
short texts — with a list of characteivs and groups, a con- 
cordance of proper names, and some exceedingly valuable 
introductory remarks. All the inscriptions published therein 
are contracts, sales of slaves, salary -lists, lists of payments, 
and other like documents, belonging to the period of the 
Kassitc d)’'nasty, wliich. ruled in Babylonia between the 
fifteenth and twelfth centuries b.c. Most of them are 
undated, but a large proportion have chronological indica- 
tions, the kings whose names occur being Burna-Burias 
(1342-1318), Kuri-galzu II (1306-1289), Nazi-Maruttas 
(1284-1258), Kadasrnan-Turgu (1257-1241), Kadasman-Bfil, 
Kudur-Bel, Sagarakti-Surias (1232-1220), and BitiliaSu^ 
(1219—1211). (The dates are those of Hilprecht.) A selection 

y The kin]^ whose name is read Bibe(l}asu in the Journal of the Moyal Aeiatie 
Soeiity for 1905, pp. 407, 408. 
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of reproductions in half-tone are given, furnishing an excellent 
.complement to the copies of the inscriptions, but compara- 
tively yalueless as an aid to ascertaining doubtful readings, 
for which some other method, also photographic, should have 
been employed. 

The specimen translations, 18 in voL xiv and 30 in vol. xv, 
are good, and show the author’s mastery of his subject. 
The following, one of the most interesting of th(‘ contracts, 
will give a glimpse of a phase of Babylonian life at this 
period : — 

“47 sheep (male), 28 large females, 7 suckling lambs 
(male), 7 suckling females ; total, 89 sheep. 34 large goats 
(male), 31 females, 7 male kids, 8 female kids; total, 80 
goats. Sum -total, 169 Kleinmefu (For) [169] sheqels of 
wool : {i,e. for) one sheep, one sheqel ; 44J minas of wool : 
20 minas of goat wool, they are at the disposal of Kaba-sha- 
Ninib. The total of all his hides he shall weigh ; sinews 
and fat of sheep ; 2 perfect goat hides ; one perfect garment, 
he shall pay. (Date.) ” (The original text gives, “ Month 
lyyar, day . . . , year 5th (of) Nazimuruttas.) ” 

By ‘ large ’ is here meant ‘ full-grown.' The text being 
damaged, there is something not altogether clear in the 
totals of the wool, but probably other inscriptions of a similar 
nature may throw light upon it. The author points out that 
the character which follows the words for ‘ lamb,' 

is probably a synonym of , sizbu^ ‘ milk.' This leads one 
to ask whether , which stands also for ‘ flying insect,' 

may not have obfained that meaning on account ol such 
insects as the bee — OT (i.e. zwnU) ‘ honcy-fly 
collecting their food by sucking the flowers and other objects 
on which they live. It is noteworthy that the fragment 
80-11-12, 576, has the explanation ^ 

^ ha^-ar^pa-tif ‘ ? collectings,' ‘harvestings. Ihe 

essential part of an equivalent of which that fragment 

also has, is unfortunately broken away. 
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In the phrase total, 89 sheep/’ the last word is expressed 
by the character • This the author has transcribed (inv, 
bat is inclined to think that pisA, * sheep ’ as * the white 
ones/ may be the true reading. » he says, 

is to be read gtdditi, the Hebrew with the meaning 
of * sinew.’ ^ 

The occurrence of new characters and usages of characters 
in these texts is also referred to, and it may here be noted 
that the values of within the second 

element in Sumero-Akkadiau are given as vtua and utu/,^ the 
latter being possibly the root of the Assyro-Babylonian 
utuUu, * herdsman.’ Important is Professor Clay’s discovery 
that the character has the values of gara and garak (the 
former being a shortening of the latter), which has therefore 
to be added to the number of signs possessing two-syllable 
values, which are rare. He has also found that the character 
for * stone,’ is sometimes used to express the syllabic 

value of ia in the royal names Sagarakti-Suriai and BitiliaS,^ 

The author also mentions a new point, namely, the use 
of the 8i88igtu, or impression of some woven material — 
probably originally something to which the document 
showing such traces was attached (I shall have occasion 
to speak of this elsewhere). Other sections of t'hr* work 
treat of * case-tablets,’ * seals ^ and their substitutes,’ ‘check- 
marks ’ (indications implying that entries had been ‘ ticked 
oflF*), and ‘stylus.* Four possible forms of the stilus are 
given, with specimens of modern cuneiform characters 
produced bj»^ each. From a comparison of the results, it 
would seem that it is a bevel-ended stilus, which best produces 
the ‘ corner- wedge ’ (the wedge used for the numeral ‘ 10 ’), 


1 The name of tlie aecond character is ffilu. 

® See Cuneiform Texte from HohylomaH TahletH^ pt. xii, pi. 27 (1). 

* la in tappurently the character's value of i (misprinted is) with the Sumero- 
Akkadian vocalic leu^theninj^. 

* Professor Clay points out that generally means ‘ tablet/ must 

stand for * seal ’ in the t(\vtH printed in the Journal of the Itoyal Aeiatie Society ^ 
1905, pp. 817, 818, 820, 822. 
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that was employed. Among the texts in toI. xiv are two 
interesting legal decisions, of which, however, renderings 
are not given. 

Two substantial volumes, well produced, well published, 
and well commented upon, they do credit to the University 
of Pennsylvania, under whose auspices they appear ; as well 
as to the founder of the fund and to the author, to whom 
these excellent copies, translations, indices, and notes are 
due, and who has done his work so thoroughly. 

T. G. Pinches. 

The Ndka^id op Jarir and al-Farazdak. Edited by 
A. A. Bkvan. Vol. I, Part 2: pp. 157-340. 
(Leiden : Brill.) 

Punctually, within less than a year of the appearance of 
Part 1,^ we have to welcome Part 2 of this monumental 
work, distinguished by the same qualities of minute care 
on the part of the editor and beauty of execution on that of 
the printer as characterized its predecessor. The instalment 
now before us begins in the middle of No. 33 of the 
collection, and ends with No. 50. In the commentary are 
narratives of the following encounters and famous events ; 
Battle of Naka-l-Hasan or ash-Shakikah, pp. 100 and 233 ; 
the slaying of ‘Urnurah b. Ziyiid of 'Abs, ‘one of the 
‘ perfect * sons of Futimah| daughter of al-Khursliub of 
Anmar, at the fight of al-.:Vyai or an-Nukrah, p. It'S; the 
tale of the slaying of Muharrik and his brother Ziyad of 
Ghassan, and that of Ibn Muzuikiya of the same tribe, 
p. 195 ; the battle of Rahrahiiii, p. 220 ; tlie battle of aii- 
Nisiir, pp. 238 and 258; the encounters of al-WakIt, p. 305, 
and al-GhabIt, p. 313 ; the Day of Jadud, p. 320; and the 
Day of as-Sara’im, p. 336. 

C. J. L. 


1 See J.R.A.S., 11)06, p. 2.*6. 
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Thb Brahmans and Kayasthas of Bengal. By GovTndra 
Nath Durr. (Published by Nathan & Co., Madras, 
1906.) 

This little book is a reprint of articles which appeared in 
the Indian Renew in 1905-6. It is of a highly controversial 
character, and covers so much ground that it would require 
a syndicate of learned men to review it properly. The 
author claims to have established the identity of Adi Siir 
with Aditya Sen, and to have shown that Ilulinism is not 
an ancient institution created by Ballal Sen, but was intro- 
duced from Tirhut by Bengali students during the time of 
the Afghan sovereignty. He also maintains that Xulinism 
was not the result of an effort to preserve purity of blood, 
but an attempt to whitewash long-standing instances of 
social degradation. In support of this view he quotes from 
a Darbhanga pandit an interesting story about the wife of 
one Hara Natli, who was accused of improper intimacy with 
a Chandal. The charge was altogether false, the only 
foundation for it being that when the lady was worshipping 
in a temple a Chandal attempted to insult her. In htir 
distress she grasped the idol and raised a cry, whereupon 
a cobra darted out from a drain and put her assailant to 
flight. The lady was innocent, but her neighbours were 
as stupid as Rama was about Situ, or there was sonic one 
*‘in whom all evil fancies clung like seipent eggs together,” 
and so she had to submit to the ordeal of fire. Before 
grasping the red-hot iron slic hud to take oath that she had 
never cohabited with > a Chandal. To her mortification and 
horror her hands began lo burn, and, her guilt being 
held to be proved, she was ou toasted, and deserted by 
her husband. She was conscious of iier innocence, and she 
succeeded in inducing King Kara Singh's pandit, Vachaspati 
Misra, to believe in her. He investigated the genealogies 
of husband and wife, and discovered that their marriage 
had violated the Shastrus, as they were related to one 
another within forbidden decrees. The consequence was 
that by the marriage the husband had been unconsciously 
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degraded to the rank of a Chandal. A new trial by ordeal 
now took place. The lady swore that the only Chandal 
with whom she had ever associated was lier husband, and 
both her purity and the truthfulness of the ordeal were 
vindicated. But though this is a pretty story onougli, h 
has to do with Tirhut and not Bengal, and it is only by 
indulging in suppositions that the author has been able to 
tack it on to the history of Kulinism in Bengal, Indeed, 
for one who so abuses other scholars, and who seeins lo think, 
ill Hugh Miller’s phrase, that arguments are like cannon- 
balls and can bo rendered more efiective by being made 
red-hot, Babu Govindra Nath is somewhat wanting in the 
critical faculty. For instance, he tells his readers that, 
according to Jahangir, Akbar had 12,000 wai-elephants and 
20,000 female elephants, and adds, ** How the elephant- 
processions in the two so-much vaunted Delhi Durbars of 
our times dwindle into iusigniticance when compared with 
these (figures) ! '' True, but then he forgets that these 
figures are taken from the spurious Memoirs of Jahangir, 
and that Ferishta — a far better authority — tells us that 
Akbar's elephants were C,000 in number. 

In another passage the author seouis the idea that 
Bakhtiyar Khiljl had an easy victory over Lakshnianiya. 
It was conquered, he says, by the same Machiavellian policy 
as was practised by Lord DufFeriii in l^urmah and by Olive 
at Plasscy ! And then he goes on to suggest that Bakhtiyar 
got admission to Nuddea by pretending to be a peaceful 
horse-dealer, and tliat Lakshinaniya must Lave deserted his 
kingdom on accout^t of the predictions of astrologers, and 
of an earthquake. “It seems to us quite certain that just 
before the conquest of Bengal there must have been some 
inauspicious omen, such as planetary conjunctions and 
meteorological occurrences and seismatic disturbance. As 
if a king who was foolish enough to belicvo in astrologeis 
was likely to have offered a stout resistance to a long-limbed 

Patliau like Bakhtiyar KhiljT ! 

In spite of all this, the book shows signs of considerable 
research, and raises many interesting questions. Its subject, 
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or at least part of its subject, was ably treated twenty 
years ago by a Rungpore Pleader named Mobim Chandra 
Mozamdar. But his Brahmans in Gaur*' was written in 
Bengali, and does not seem to be much known. Babu 
GovTndra Nath^s work will call attention to the question of 
Kulinism, and will lead to profitable discussions. 

H. B. 


Al-Mostatraf. Recueil de morceaux choisis 9 ^ et \k dans 
Toutes les Branches de Coniiaissances reputdes attra* 
gantes par PIrn&m, rUnique, le Savant, le tres 
Erudit, le Disert, le Perspioace, le &aib (Sheikh) 
^ihd.b-ad-Din Ahmad Al-Absihi, que l)ieu le couvre 
de sa Misericorde et lui aceorde des marques de sa 
satisfaction ! Amen ! . Ouvrage Philologiqiie, Aneo- 
dotique, Litteraire, et Philosophique, traduit pour la 
premidre fois par G. Rat, Menibre de la Socidtd 
Asiatique. (Paris : Ernest Leroux, 1899.) 

The Miistatraf^ has until now been a sealed book in the 
West to all excepting Arabic scholars. M. Rat has placed 
European students interested in a rival civilization under 
a debt of gratitude by his careful translation of a work the 
value of which is hardly known to the general world of 
literature. 

Compiled by an erudite Arab towards the close of the 
fourteenth century of the Christian era, the Mustatraf is 
a mine of information in all branches of knowledge which 
formed in those days an essential part of Islamic culture. 
Its importance, therefore, as a picture of Arabian society 
can hardly be exaggerated. Although Western Asia and 
Egypt had for over three centuries been engaged in a life 
and death struggle with the hosts of Europe, and the 
Eastern Caliphate had been overwhelmed and destroyed 
by the Mongolian avalanche, the glorious traditions of 
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Moslem civilization were still extant, and the pursuit of 
leading and the search for knowledge still formed the prido 
of Students and scholars. 

In his compilation al- Abshihi, the author of the Mmtatra/,. 
fulfilled a double purpose. He collected all the learning 
of the age, and at the same time preserved for posterity 
a picture of Moslem civilization at the best period of its 
history. 

The immensity of M. Bat’s task will be perceived by the 
enormous range of subjects dealt with in the Mustatraf, 
These are cleverly summarised by the translator in hia 
preface as un recueil d’historiettes, d’anecdotes, de traits 
piquants, de bons mots, d’apophthegmes, d’aphorismes, de 
pr^ceptes, de pen sees philosophiques, de maxiraes et de 
sentences morales, de melanges litteraires et philologiques.” 

But this hardly gives an adequate conception of the 
encyclopaedic character of the work. It consists of eighty- 
four chapters, most of which again are divided into sections. 
Each chapter is devoted to the treatment of a special subject 
with more or less amplitude. The fundamental dogmas of 
Islam, general ethics, philosophy, political and social 
economy, the relative duties of sovereign and subject, 
natural history, the phenomena of nature and the marvels 
of the earth, poetry, music, oratory, medicine, and a variety 
of other subjects of the most multifarious character are 
treated and discussed in detail. The observations are almost 
always illustrated by venerable traditions and poetical 
quotations. Anecdotes from the lives of the Caliphs and 
other eminent raei> who figure in Moslem history are often 
employed to point the moral, and passages from the Koran 
are frequently cited to give force to the principles enunciated. 
General ethics occupy by far the largest portion of the 
work ; the duties of man to man, the practice of benevolence, 
mercy, charity, fidelity, piety, and self-control, the discipline 
of the heart, and the training of the mind seem to be 
favourite subjects with the author. This slight reference 
to the contents of the Mustatraf will show the value of 
M. Bat’s work. So far as a rather hurried study of the 
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translation and comparison with the original can enable 
me to judge, the learned translator has performed his task 
with remarkable exactitude. As a rule, having regard to 
the genius of the two languages, Arabic and French, the 
rendering follows the original with admirable fidelity, leaning 
almost towards the literal. In some instances, from the 
exigencies of the case, he has hud recourse to a paraphrase. 

In the preface to the socoud volume he has disarmed the 
criticism which might suggest itself to the student un- 
acquainted with Arabian history and biography regarding 
the absence of footnotes giving some account of the men 
referred to in the anecdotes and the principles cited by the 
author. As M. Kat observes, any attempt in this direction 
would have involved stupendous labour and have swelled 
the volumes. M. Rat has in his translation of the verses 
quoted in the work supplied their metre, which is most 
useful to those who can read the Mndatraf in the original. 

Ameer Ali. 


ZwEi GedicH'I'E von al-’A‘sa, heruusgegeben, ubersetzt, 
und erlautert von R. Geyer. I. Mil Buka\i. (Wien, 
1905 .) 

Al-^A^Sa, an Arab poet of the time before Islam, is 
celebrated by native critics as one of the foremost poets of 
the nation, and by some he is even credited with the first 
place. To judge from verses of his which are at present 
generally accessible, we can only confirm the judgment of 
Arab critics. 

The poem here edited by Professor Geyer is based upon the 
excellent manuscript of his dlwiin preserved in the library 
of the Escurial (Derenbourg Oat., No. ifOll), confronted with 
all accessible manuscripts and the Ruluq edition of the 
Jamharat-al-AS‘ar of al-Qurasi. The text is excellent and 
accompanied by a German translation, but the principal 
merit of this edition lies in the exhaustive notes, which 
follow the text and which some may consider rather prolix. 
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However, they are a veritable storehouse for the proper 
understanding of the language and custoins of the pre- 
Islamie Arabs, and make the work a worthj^ successor to 
Ahlwardt’s Chalef-el-Ahmcr and Noldeke’s Fiinf ]\Io‘allaqat. 

A large space is devoted to wine, the favourite subject 
of al-’A'sii in his poems. Pages 56 to 92 treat on this 
subject at great length, in which the author adduces an 
innumerable number of quotations, all taken from ancient 
Arabic poets, upon terms used by them with reference to 
wine. Special articles at the end of the work deal with the 
following subjects : — 

I. The sparkling of wine, p. 200 ; 

II. The topaz-colour of white wine, p. 202 ; 

III. lied wine, p. 213 ; 

IV. Convivial banquets, p. 216; 

V. The cooling of wine, p. 220 ; 

which are treated with the same thoroughness and erudition. 
Throughout llie work the author gives to each striking 
expression of the poet ample quotations to elucidate the 
meaning, which disjday a vast amount of learning and 
great research. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that the second poem, of which 
we possess already an excellent edition in Sir Charles 
LyalPs ‘‘Ten Ancient Arabic Poems,” will soon appear, as 
also the Plwans of al-'A‘sa and Dii-r-Rumma promised by 
Professor Gcyer. 

It is onlj’’ by works like the present that we can form 
a proper estimate ^f the Arabs before Islam and their 
customs. The poems of the pre-Islainic Arabs have for us 
nearly the same importance as the monuments of other 
ancient nations, and what they may lack in authoritativeness 
they amply outweigh by giving us a clearer insight into the 
every-day life of the people. Moreover, they are a never- 
ceasing source for the dictionary of the language, and deserve 
in this respect the greatest consideration. 

The following few notes may further elucidate points 
touched by the author : — 
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Page 41. is plural of after the analogy of 
pi. i » pi- >4^^ I pi- 5 pi- 

and other words. 

p. 46. The rare verb is used by Shabib b. al-Barfa’ 

Mufadd} ed. Thorbeckc, xxvii, v. 2. 


p. 52. Ibn Sidah, xi, 186, after Abu Hanifa and others, 
explains the fruit of the arak {Salvadora Peraica), from which it 
appears that both and arc much larger than Jj jS , for 

while the former two are stated to have about the size of a fig, 
the last-named is said to be like beads, larger than a pea. All 
three kinds are stated to bo eaten by man and beasts, and it is 
added that the milk of camels which have eaten them assumes an 
aromatic fiavour, wliich is characteristic of the fruit. Unfortunately 
I have not been able to ascertain anything from botanical works 
on this point, but that the barir is black when ripe is evident from 
a verse of Bishr b. Abi Khazim (quoted L.A. ii, 138, and else- 
where) describing a girl : 


^ J^j 


He saw a white pearl, the colour of which intensifies 
Twisted black hair, like the raven-black barlr-herrieb.' ’ ^ 


p, 55. as * black hair ’ in the verse of Bishr quoted above, 

p. 91. The fact that musk and spices wore mixed with wine is 
•clearly shown by a verse of an-Kabigha-al-Ja*dT, L.A. iii, 172 : 

^ ^ ^ j ^ 


Thrown into it were two measures of musk of 
Darin and a measure of burning pepper.” 


1 Mr. F. T. Molt, F.R.G.S., of Birstall, has pointed out to me that the fruit 
of the Salvadora Corsica couHista of Binall berries growing in grape-liko clusters, 
so that really only the Irnrlr would como into consideration if Uie aruk is correctly 
identified as the Salvadora Pet'ska, 
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S, g 

p. 99. . The explanation a camel throwing the fore- 

feet far sideways in walking ’ is probably the only correct one. 
This seems to be the meaning in the verse of Labid, i, v. 4, 

in spite of the different explanation in the commentary, which, as 
so frequently, is guessed from the general behaviour of the animal. 
The other reading, , * trotting,’ given in the commentary 

also suggests this. 

p. 102. As-Saizari, the author of the Jamharat-al-Islam, not 
as-SirazL 


p. 141. An excellent manuscript of the latter portion of the 
Amall of al-Qall, dated 585 a.h., in my possession, has the verse 
of al-’A‘sa, fol. 66a ; 




The reading of the Paris Manuscript, of which a copy has been 
kindly lent me by Professor Ahlwardt, is apparently only a mistake 
of the writer of that codex, who has made many other errors. 

p. 154. Verse 54 is also found in the same form in at-Tabarl, 
TafsTr xxvii, 103. 

O 

p. 156, note 1. The rhyme is correct ; it is also found 

in the same connection in Imrul^Qais, iv, v. 6. The place referred 
to is stated to be a town in the Yamama, hence vit would be 
identical with of Bekri 850, where several verges are quoted 

with the same ending. 

p. 162. is explained by Ibn as-SikkIt in his comments 

on the Asma'iyat (life, of the sixth century of the Hijra in m)' 
possession) as ‘ garments with long stripes.’ 

p. 177. The name of the poet in (juestion is most likely 
^ , though I cannot find any verses of his 

with this rhyme. 

p. 188. Al-Qall, Paris MS., fol. 24a, towards the end, states 
that Abu ‘Ubaida read Mj, -while al-A?ma‘l pronounced Mj . 

y. IVRBNKOW. 
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Die Apokryphrn des Rgvei>a. By Dr. J. Scheftelowitz. 

(Breslau, 1906.) 

Professor Ilillebrandt is to be heartily congratulated on the 
fact that he has obtained as the first of the series of Indische 
ForBchungen so interesting a voliitne us Dr. Se.heftelowitz' 
edition of the Khilas of the Jlgveda from the unique MS. 
discovered by Biihler in the course of his famous tour in 
Kashmir. Although tliat MS. was sent to England for the 
use of Max Miiller, it was not employed in constituting 
tbe text of the Ivhilus in the second edition of the Rgveda, 
and unfortunately was not available to Oldcnberg when he 
discussed in his Prolegomena the Khilas. Ijuckily a transcript 
of the Khilas by tlie late Dr. Wenzel came into the hands 
of Professor Macdonell, and was used with important results 
in constituting the text of the Brhaddevata,' and now the 
whole text has been made accessible. 

Dr. Scheftelowitz has naturally followed in liis text the 
readings of the Kashmir MS., but he has supplied copious 
references to the readings of other Vedic texts, which will 
greatly lighten the task of constituting ultimately a definitive 
text of these Khilas. In his critical notes he has devoted 
much attention to the peculiarities of tlie SIS., which has 
enabled him frequently to restore in a convincing m-jiiner 
the correct reading of doubtful passages. The fact, to which 
he refers on p. 47, that h and m arc frequently confused in 
Saradu MSS. affords :i iioa4i explanation of the appearance 
of the reading mdngase in the verse v, 4, 9", nundm tan 
ndvyam mdnyasey where thf> other versions read, Aitareya 
Aranyaka, sdninyase^ Sumaveda, Mannyasc, and Sumaveda 
Ara^yuka Samhita, mnyase. The accent of mdnyase is 
difficult to explain, but if we read sdnyase we have the 
Aranyaka Samhita form, which again stands by a haplogruphy 
common in all Sanskrit MSS., and especially common in the 
Kashmir MS., for sdnnyase, which leads to the sdmnyase 
of the Aitareya Aranyaka. In iii, 15, 20^, agnir ddmsena na 


^ See Macdonell, Bfhaddwata^ I, xxx-xxxiii. 
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irpyatu^ the na is plainly a diplography, since it spoils the 
metre and is bad grammar. In iii, 16, 5^, for iaivatu samd 
should be read, perhaps, iaivatifi samdh. In i, 2, 4^, rathinas 
is perhaps a misreading for rathiras (cf. i, 3, 3 ; 10, 3), and 
in ii, 6, 4^ padmastithdm for padmasthitdm. 

Dr. Scheftelowitz estimates the age of the MS. at about 
400 years, because of its faded writing and decayed condition. 
The date can perhaps be fixed with greater certainty than 
that. It is dated in the Saptarsi year 50, and this most 
probably corresponds to a.d. 1575. The only alternatives 
are a.d. 1475 and a.d. 1675, but I doubt whether the MS. 
is so old as the former or so modern as the latter of these 
dates. The editor assumes that the concluding words of 
the MS. gave the name of the scribe, but they are, I think, 
certainly written in a later hand, and probably denote an 
owner of the MS. The same hand has hero and there made 
corrections in the text. 

In the introduction, which raises questions of great interest 
and importance, Ur. Scheftelowitz argues that the Kliiia 
hymns are in part as old as the Agveda period. The 
Purorucs, the Nivids, and the Pruisas belong to the oldest 
part of that period, and represent the ritual tradition wliich, 
following Professor Hillebrandt, he argues to be older than 
the Samhita. The Valakhilyas, Kuntapas, and MahiinainiiTs 
belong to the end of the Rgvedic period, while otjier hymns 
owe their origin to ritual developments in the Yajurveda 
and Brahmana periods such as the Medhsisukta, the Subhosaju 
hymn, and the ^rlsQkta. The older Ehilas were, he suggests 
(p. 12), once parts o| a fully recognised Samhita, viz. the 
Mandukeya, although Sakalya did not accept them for his 
redaction. This fact is explained by the theory that the 
Vedic hymns were preserved in families of singers, from 
whose traditions the Samaveda and the several recensions 
of the Bigveda were independently made. Sakalya only 
included in his recension such hymns as had received national 
recognition, but the Vaskala^kha took some, and the 
Mandukeyafiakha more, of the Khilas as fully recognised 
hymns. In support of this view he points to the fact that 

J.M.A.8. 1907. 
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the expression Ehila does not occur in the enumeration of 
sacred texts in the Taittirlya Aranyaka, or in Advalayana, 
or the other sutra writers. . ITe holds that the Ehilas were 
recognised by Tuska, by Saunaka in the Rkpratii^Tkhya, and 
bj' the authors of the Brhaddevata and Ilgvidhana as parts 
of the Hgveda (rcm), and that only later were tlie Khilas 
separated from the rcas and made a distinct collection, as seen 
in the AnuvakanukrainanT, Manu, and the ArsilnukrainanL 
It is impossible within the limits of a review to discuss 
those views in detail, but some difficulties in the way of 
their full acceptance may be noted. (1) They involve the 
acceptance of Geldner’s view that Silkalya belongs to the 
later Viijasane^^a period and not to the end of the Urahmana 
period, and that he is anterior 1o the Aitareya Briihmana 
(p. 6), and is at once the redactor of the Sumhitii and the 
Padapathas (of. p. 6). But Oldenberg’s' arguments for the 
priority of the Brahmanas to the adoption of the rules of 
sandhi and the still later Padapalha are not adequately met. 
(2) They also entail the acceptamje of the theory of the 
ritual tradition as older than the Itgveda Samhita. But 
Hillebraiidt’s * efforts to prove this in detail in the case e.g. of 
the funeral hymn are not now generally accepted,® and 
Oldenberg’s view that the verses are mostly older than the 
ritual or coeval with it, but are not later modiffcations, 
remains by far the more probable. (3) Similarly the theory 
of Benfey and Weber (p. 14) that the Samaveda preserves 
an independent and older tradition than the Rgveda has 
hardly withstood the attacks of Aufreclit and Oldenberg. 
(4) The language, style, and contents of the vast bulk of 
the Ehilas undoubtedly belong to the latest period of the 
Bgveda. It is quite possible that some verses now preserved 
as Ehilas were parts of the MaiidukeyaHakhii and are fairly 
old, but the probability is not great. The really significant 
fact is that Sakalya did not deal with the Ehilas in his 
Padapatha. Dr. Scheftelowitz argues (p. 16) that Yaska 

^ rroUgomena, pp. 384 Hq. 

» Z.D.MM,, xl, 712. 

^ Of. Whitney, Atharvaveda^ p. 848. 
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cites Khila texts as nigamas, but examination will show that 
all the cited texts occur in other Vedic texts, and in any 
case such citations could not prove that he considered the 
passages as belonging to the Kgveda Samhita. In the case of 
^aunaka, the evidence that he did not know the Khilas as such 
is stiU less convincing. The fact that in the Priitisakhya the 
Khilas are included proves nothing except what is admitted, 
viz., that the Khilas existed in connection with the Ilgveda at 
the time of the composition of the Pratisakhya, which, it may 
be added, is quite possibly later as we have it than Snunaka, 
Since the word Khila occurs in the AnuvakanukramanT and 
the Arsanukramanl, these works are (p. 20) certainly not 
Saunaka’s or his older school. The ArsanukrumanT is the 
younger, misunderstands the lirhaddevatii, thinks there is only 
one seer of the Khilas, and is later than the {Sarviinukramani. 
But to argue from the available text of the Arsanukramanl 
is too dangerous, for, as the citation from Sadgurusisya on 
p. 30 shows, that text is incomplete; the parallel passages 
to the Brhaddevatil may equally point to borrowing by the 
latter ; and Professor Macdonell,^ who considers that these 
two Anukrainanis are correctly attributed to Saunaka, has 
proved^ that the Sarvanukramani borrows throughout from 
the Arsanukramanl and contains metrical fragments from it. 
Further, as is admitted (p. 26), the evidence of the Brhaddevata 
shows that Sauuaka did not include these hymns in his 
enumeration of the hymns of the Rgveda. Why he did not 
do so is of course open to dispute, but it is perfectly fair 
to argue that he may have done so because they were in his 
day regarded as not Rg vedic in the proper sense, and the 
evidenco given above is in favour of his having used the 
term Khilas of them. That this expression does not occur 
in the Brhaddevata or the Rgvidhaiia is no more surprising 
than that it does not occur in the Pratisakhya, and it is not 
to be expected that so paltry a species of literature as the 
Khilas would find a place in such enumerations of the great 


' £fhad(fevat(l, I, xxiii. 

* FeBtyi'im an Jt, von Jloth, p. ! 
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literary genera as are found in the Taittiriya Ara^yaka, 
Aivalayana, and l^ankhayana. 

There remains one piece, of evidence on which weight is 
thrown. In Anuvakanukramani^ v. 17. it is said. Khaili- 
kdndm anddeio *8min granthe ^nuedkdndm, whence it is 
concluded that at the time of the production of the Anuva- 
kanukramanl the Khilas formed a separate collection with an 
Anuvaka division. But this conclusion is hardly warranted ; 
all the passage need mean is that the Anuvakas formed by 
the Ehilas while occupying their traditional position in the 
text were omitted, just as the extra four vargas of the 
Samjfidna hymn were not reckoned in by Saunaka.^ With 
the Ehilas reckoned in, the number of Anuvakas as of vargas 
must have been greater, but Saunaka deliberately omits 
them. But in any case the text of the AnuvakanukramanI 
bears clear signs of adaptation. 

It is most probable, therefore, that the Ehilas are somewhat 
later in date than the Bgveda Samhita. It is undeniably 
the case with a good deal of the matter, and in no case is it 
impossible. 

Note may be taken of one or two passages in which 
Dr. Scheftelowitz suggests alteration in Professor Macdoneirs 
text of the Brhaddevata. He reads (p. 22) tan tu as equivalent 
to tarns fu (this is clearly what is meant, though he vrints 
tdn tu), and takes mantrdn as understood in iii, 48^ and in 
iii, 49®, vrdhdv rkm for prthaktvem, translating the lines as 
referring to the Nivids. This rendering is attractive, but 
it is almost impossible to explain the vast preponderance of 
manuscript evidence for prthaktveHU, and the commencement 
of a new sentence with rkm is harsh. In iii, 79, he replaces 
the reading tathaiva ca for puramdhiyd, which he regards 
apparently as the instrumental of purarndhi and therefore 
unintelligible, on the ground that in iii, 60, the line ends 
em vd and gives only three pairs [dogdhrl dhenur vodhdnadrdn 
diufi saptih), and that there must be a fourth pair or nothing. 
But the verses are not precisely parallel, the latter beginning 


^ IPfoUgmena, p. 500. 
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with yad^ and the reading puramdhiyd. could never have 
got into the MSS. if tathaiva ca^ a commonplace verse filleri 
had already stood there. In both places the quotation seems 
adapted, not directly from the Nivid, but from Yajasaneyi 
Sambita, xxii, 22, which runs on purmndhir yom, and 
puramdhiyd appears to be an irregular nominative giving 
the beginning of a pair, the second element of which was 
obvious, and would be clearly suggested by the very form of 
the word. Dr. Scheftelowitz has mistaken the nature of the 
evidence for the reading tathaim ca. It consists only of three 
— not the most important — of the MSS. of class A, and both 
the most important MSS. of that class and those of B have 
puramdhiya. More important is the case of the verses 
V, 87, 88, and 157, which he rejects as secondary, because 
they deal with passages of the Taittirlya Sambita which are 
completely foreign to the Dgveda sacrificial tradition. This 
he confirms by the fact that ** all good MSS. (A, m^) ’’ omit 
these verses. But in point of fact v. 88 occurs in A as 
well as B, and only v. 87 and v. 157 ^ are missing in A, 
while both occur in The verses are undoubtedly 

genuine and not secondary, and the discrepancy with the 
l^gveda sacrificial tradition is hardly proved. 

On the other hand. Dr. Scheftelowitz (p. 190) makes 
a good suggestion for the interpretation of i, 54, ftS, by 
translating the last part of the verse, “The ver^o, !R.V. viii, 
14, 1, is a Samkalpa ; the hymn of Aitafia (i.e. Khila v, 16) 
is a Pralapa,” for the reference of R.V. viii, 14, 1, to 
Saipkalpa is convincing since the £hila v, 15, now gives 
us the full text o^ the Aitasa hymn. His suggestion of 
Imiratulffo for idam tulyo in the previous verse is ingenious, 
but not necessary, and if origfinal would hardly have dis- 
appeared from the MSS. Professor Hillebrandt’s suggestion 
to follow is, I think, impossible. 

ITie edition is carefully printed, and contains many 
valuable notes on points of language and translation. 


A. Bbbbieuals Kbith. 
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The Achehnrse. By Dr. C. Snouck Hurgronje, Adviser 
for Native Affairs, Netherlands India. Translated by 
the late A. W. S. O’Sullivan, Assistant Colonial 
Secretary, Straits Settlements ; with an Index by 
R. J. Wilkinson, Inspector of Schools, Federated 
Malay States. Two vols. (Leyden, late £. J. Brill ; 
London, Luzac & Co. ; 1906.) 

It is not, as a rule, necessary to devote much space to the 
notice of a translated work, particularly when the original is 
neither of venerable antiquity nor yet of quite recent date. 
The present book may, however, fairly claim exceptional 
treatment in this respect, and that on more grounds than 
one. To begin with, the original in this case was in Dutch, 
and, sad to say, English readers, or at least the bulk of them, 
however much they may be interested in the subjects of 
which such works treat, resolutely decline to read the 
invaluable Dutch literature relating to the Eastern Archi- 
pelago. They have never, apparently, discovered how easily 
any English-speaking person of ordinary intelligence and 
education (especially if he knows a little German) can 
acquire sufficient familiarity Avith the Dutch written 
language to be able to understand practically any Dutch 
book dealing with a subject of which he already kr.ows 
something. Further, the original work is, I believe, out 
of print and has for some years past been unobtainable. 
It is, moreover, a particularly good representative of its 
class : a study of it gives one a wonderfully vivid idea of 
the daily life, habits and customs, modes of thought and 
beliefs, and in short the general characteristics, of the people 
it describes. 

These Achehnese, who inhabit the north-west extremity 
of the great island of Sumatra, display many of the 
characteristics of the Malayan race, but in some particulars 
they exhibit marked specific differences from its general 
type. Incapable, like all their kinsmen, of maintaining for 
any length of time a really national organisation or of 
submitting themselves to strict discipline, they have yet 
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in their long struggle with the Dutch given proof in 
a somewhat exceptional degree of the qualities of endurance 
and persistence which go to the making of a true guerilla 
force. Needless to say, the moving impulse in their case, 
as in so many others, has been religious fanaticism, the 
perfectly intelligible hatred of a zealous Muhammadan 
population directed against “ foreign infidels,” who, to speak 
frankly, had really no locm %tandi in the country at all. 
The Acheh which this book describes is Acheh in 
“ insurrection,” as the author rather curiously styles what 
he himself on another page admits to have been a genuinely 
popular resistance to a foreign invasion. It is odd to notice 
how differences of detail and point of view alter the 
terminology adopted in such cases. Had the Achehnese 
been a fair-skinned, nominally Christian population, revolting 
against an established Muhammadan government, they would 
without doubt have been hailed by some of our advanced 
politicians and a section of our Press as a gallant people 
rightly struggling to be free ; and there might have been 
an Acliehncse committee in London carrying on an active 
propaganda on their behalf. Hut, as it happens, the 
Achehnese are brown -skinned followers of Islam ; and, by 
the irony of fate, it was a British Liberal Government that 
delivered them into the hands of their enemies 

Acheh had always been an independent state (or loose 
confederation of states), having on the whole better relations 
with the British, with wdiom it had an old alliance, that 
was not much observed, than with its more immediate 
neighbours, the Batch. The feudal chiefs of the several 
districts and subordinate states into w'hich the country was 
divided had for centuries past been almost uncontrolled 
by the Sultans of Acheh, the nominal sovereigns of the 
entire land, and many of them were favourers of piracy 
and slave-raiding. Trade with Achehnese ports was in 
consequence rather precarious ; but it was profitable, and the 
British settlement of Penang got most of the profits, while 
the neighbouring parts of Sumatra and the adjacent smaller 
islands, such as Nias, which were under Dutch administration 
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or proteotioD, suffered most at the hands of the Achehnese 
freebooters. The result of all this was a Gladstonian 
arrangement^ whereby (in return for certain concessions 
in West Africa and in spite of pathetic protests from the 
Achehnese Sultan) we withdrew our protecting hand and 
left Acheh to the uncovenanted mercies of the Government 
of the Netherlands. The treaty embodying this transaction 
was vehemently assailed at the time by Mr. Disraeli, not 
so much on the ground that it involved a repudiation of 
an ancient friendship going back to the early days of the 
seventeenth century, as because it was supposed to endanger 
our command of the Straits of Malacca (which it obviously 
could not do, so long as we held Penang and Singapore and 
had a strong fleet in these seas). But it landed us in 
an Ashanti war and started the chronic Dutch troubles 
in Acheh. 

Until recently the Dutch Government does not appear 
to have realised that when a struggle of this sort has once 
begun, the only way of achieving permanent peace is to 
put forth overwhelming force and beat down opposition 
all over the field of operations. This was not done ; the 
Dutoh contented themselves with occupying a small part 
of the country, and of course all the elements hostile to them 
found support from numerous sympathizers outside th ^ pale, 
so that a sort of war ” went on intermittently for nearly 
thirty years before the nettle was firmly grasped. These 
events are not set down in detail in the work under review, 
but it was necessary to allude to them, for they colour the 
whole of it. In a sense, indeed, we owe it to the war 
that this book was written. The author was sent to Acheh 
in 1891, in pursuance of instructions from the Government 
of the Dutch Indies, to study the conditions of the country 
and especially to investigate the influence of the religious 
elements in the social structure on the course of political 
events. His previous intimate contact with Muhammadans 
at Mecca and elsewhere had qualified him in an altogether 
exceptional degree for the carrying out of this commission, 
and a stay of some months in Acheh convinced him that 
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religious influences constituted the real strength of the 
Achehnese resistance (a view confirmed by a subsequent 
visit and by the experience of other people). Incidentally 
he was thus enabled to collect the materials on which 
his book is based, and so it comes about that we have a fuller 
and better account of the Achehnese, who for some thirty 
years past have been struggling against the imposition 
of European rule, than we have of the Malays of the 
Peninsula, with whom during the same period we have lived 
in almost unbroken peace. 

The author's delineation of the characteristics of Islam 
as it exists in Acheh (and other countries of the Eastern 
Archipelago) is a masterpiece of lucid exposition, and its 
importance for the thorough understanding of the native 
point of view would in itself have justified a translation 
of the work. The whole book is pervaded b}'* a complete 
grasp of the conditions which in Muhammadan countries 
regulate the relations between spiritual and mundane ufiairs. 
For instance, the account of the chronic conflict that exists 
between the upholders of traditional national custom {*ddat) 
and the zealous teachers and partisans of the religious law 
{hukm) is admirably clear, and throws a flood of light, 
not merely on Achehnese social and legal conditions, but 
also on those of the Indonesian countries generally, where 
a similar state of things prevails. Thus, even in such 
a matter as marriage (which ought, theoretically, to be 
subject only to the religious law) the author shows that 
in many parts of Indonesia the rights of tlie parties are 
usually modified by conditions, technically purely voluntary, 
but in fact imposed by custom and public opinion, which 
have the effect of rendering the position of the wife much 
more independent than it is under pure Muhammadan law. 
Unlike ourselves in the Straits Settlements (and elsewhere), 
the Dutch in their Far Eastern posstssioiis have not been 
guilty of the gross absurdity and injustice of sweeping native 
law and custom aside and attempting to impose their own 
civil law upon alien races for whom it was never made and 
to whose social condition it is fundamentally inapplicable. 
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But they have sometimes been in danger of falling into 
an error of another kind, which has many a parallel in 
British India, viz. of paying too much attention to written 
legal treatises and the theories of doctrinaire pandits and 
neglecting the living customary law of the people. It is so 
much easier to copy one’s information straight out of a text- 
book than to go hunting up evidence of actual usage in 
out-of-the-way localities. Thus we get the paradoxical 
situation of a European government applying Muhammadan 
or Hindu law, as the case may be, with more rigidity than 
was ever the practice under purely native rule. Dr. Snouck 
Hurgronje points out this error, and throughout his work he 
carefully discriminates between Muhammadan law and local 
custom in Acheh, and estimates their relative importance 
in the several departments of social life. As. he justly 
observes, in countries of the standard of civilization reached 
by the Malayan races, the most important laws are those 
which are mt set down in writing.” 

In the political sphere the same principle also receives, 
as the author shows, an illustration from the development 
and decay of the administrative system in Acheh. For 
several generations past the institutions of the country had 
become so thoroughly feudalised that it presented on a small 
scale a picture similar to that of the Holy Homan Empire in 
its decline. Even ofBcos which obviously required personal 
qualifications of a high order, such as those of Kali (i.e. qddi) 
and Imeum (i.e. imdm)^ ln4d become hereditary, and their 
duties were either left undone or at best performed by 
deputy. It is curious to observe here again a survival of 
those institutions which were most completely in harmony 
with the national genius of the people. The village and the 
feudal principality have retained their ancient organisation ; 
but institutions imposed from without, such as the Sultanate 
and some of the more specifically Muhammadan offices, have 
either dwindled away into insignificance or have only 
managed to maintain themselves by changing their character 
to one more suitable to their surroundings. On the other 
hand, the decay of the kawom^ a sort of gem based on descent 
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in the male line (which, curiously enough, coexists with 
an almost universal custom that married women remain in 
the village of their parents) is an instance of historic 
development from a primitive condition of society based 
on blood-relationship, real or assumed, to one that is founded 
on territorial divisions. 

The work contains an interesting account of Achehnese^ 
literature, which is very often not even coininiued to 
writing and (so far as it is found in written form) is almost 
entirely in verse. It appears to be largely based on Malay 
and more remotely on Indian and Arabian models, but some 
of it iaof an original character, while a good deal represents 
the old folklore which is the common inheritance of the 
Malayan races generally. There is much else in this book 
to which no more than passing notice can be given here, for 
example the very valuable sections dealing with family life 
and such important matters as the customs and ceremonies 
connected with betrothal, marriage, births, deaths, and so 
forth. In fact, where there is so much, it may seem 
ungrateful to wish for more ; but it is to be regretted that 
the author has not included two such important subjects 
as history and language within the scope of his work. 

With regard to the former, he observes, correctly enough,, 
that the native chronicles are very untrustworthy; but it 
may fairly be retorted, not only that they generally contain 
at least some grains of truth, but also that for the events of 
the last three or four centuries they can often be checked 
by means of contemporary material from European sources. 
It seems, too, tha^ there are various versions of the chronicles 
of Acheh extant (in Malay, the language of diplomacy and 
learning in Acheh, not in the local vernacular), and these 
might possibly throw light on one another, as well as on 
similar records of other states. 

Of the Achehneae language the author might with 
advantage have told us much more than he has done, for 
beyond explaining how the native words in his text arc to 
be pronounced, he has merely said that the language exhibits 
noteworthy points of difference from the kindred tongues of 
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neighbouring peoples and that a comparison of it with Obam 
and Bahnar has given important results ; but he does not 
specify either the results *or the differences in question. 
As a matter of fact Achehnese stands, I believe, alone among 
the languages of the Indian Archipelago in approaching, not 
merely Cham and Bahnar, but the Mon-Annam languages of 
Indo-China in general in tlie following particulars (amongst 
others), viz., a strong tendency towards monosyllabism, 
habitual accentuation of the final syllable in words of more 
than one, presence of true aspirated consonants (generally 
originating, however, from the coalescence of another letter 
witli the letter h by the suppression of the intervening 
vowel), and the possession of a number of words which are 
of Mon-Annam origin. Among these may be mentioned 
chichetn, ‘bird* (Mon gnehem^ Annameso ‘dung’ 

(Mon ik, Khmer dch), ‘river* (Mon kruHg)^ Ihan^ 

‘ python * (Mon klan^ Khmer thlan)^ tot, ‘ to burn ’ (Mon tii, 
Kiiroer ttU), Besides these there are a few words in 
Achehnese that are closely paralleled in the aboriginal 
dialects of the Malay Peninsula (which are related to the 
Mon-Annam family), e.g., beitkah, ‘to break* (Semang and 
Sakai b^kah), gob, ‘ person * (Sakai gob, ‘ man, not of 
aboriginal race*), that, ‘very* (Scraang ^Ae^). These facts 
call for further investigation, but it seems indubitable that 
we have here evidence of the direct influence of some Mon- 
Annam language. Whether it was exercised at the time 
when the ancestors of^ the A^^hehnese had already settled in 
Sumatra, or at some earlier epoch when they may have 
occupied a part of Indo-Ghin^ bordering on the Mon-Annam 
region, remains to be considered. 

The book has a good appearance, and is illustrated with 
numerous reproductions from welhselected and interesting 
photographs, including many representations of Achehnese 
chiefs who took a leading part in the war. There are also 
two good maps, and a plan illustrating Achehnese domestic 
architecture. The Index is full, and appears to have been 
well compiled, but both here and in the text a good many 
misprints have been left uncorrected (and unrecorded in the 
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lists of Oorrigenda). Among minor inaccuracies I notice 
that under the heading Achehnese — {b) the language/’ the 
Index refers to * language/ but for reasons which have 
already been indicated, there is no heading ‘ language.’ 

This translation has been supplemented by a new intro- 
duction, written by the author, which brings the work up 
to date. Occasional additions have also been made in the 
text with the same object, and the translator has added 
some notes of his own, in most of which he compares Malay 
customs, etc., as they occur in the Malay Peninsula, with 
the Achehnese ones described in the text. I have not had 
an opportunity of comparing the translation with the 
original, but the Knglish reads well, and it seems to have 
been carefully done. As the translator had qualified in the 
Dutch language, it may be presumed that he has accurately 
rendered his original. The work has a pathetic interest, for 
Mr. O’Sullivan died while it was in the press, and I cannot 
conclude this notice without expressing deep regret at the 
untimely death of one whose amiability endeared him to all 
that knew him, and whose strenuous character and love of 
good work for its own sake led him, among the pressing 
duties of his official position, to undertake and carry through, 
while life lasted, a task like the one which in Its results now 
lies before me. English students of Malayan subjects will 
hold his name in grateful remembrance, and will cherish the 
hope that others may follow his good example. 

C. 0. Llaol'en. 

The Thirty-sbvlv^ Nats, a phase of Spirit-Worship 
PREVAILING IN BuRMA. By Sir R. C. Temple, Burt., 
C.I.E. Imp. 4to. (London : Griggs, 190G.) 

A Native Account of the Thiihy-sbvkn Nats, being 
A Translation of a rare BumiKSE Manuscript. 
By Sir R. C. Temple. Indian Antiguart/, vol. xxxv 
(1906), pp. 217 ff. 

Sir Richard Temple’s long studies in Burmese folk-religion 
have culminated in the first of the two works mentioned at 
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the head of this review. It is rare, indeed, that Oriental 
learning is presented to English readers in so becoming and 
so sumptuous a dress. It is She herself — there is no doubt 
of that — but the goddess whom we have hitherto discreetly, 
if somewhat dully worshipped, must surely have rubbed her 
eyes in astonishment at finding herself, for once, enshrined 
in an Edition de luxe, seized upon by a real English Mem 
Sahib, and given the place of honour in a real English 
drawing-room. Taking these externals first, the book 
reflects infinite credit on Mr. Griggs, who has never done 
■anything better in reproducing Indian art. It commences 
with nineteen pages of coloured illustrations of the thirty- 
seven Nats, and profusely scattered throughout the text 
there are over a hundred smaller reproductions of native 
illuminated pictures. There are, besides, full-pa coloured 
illustrations and maps in other parts of the volume, while in 
black and white we have an appendix of eleven pages of 
•drawings, and numerous smaller type-blocks from photo- 
graphs of the author's unique collection of Burmese wood- 
•carviiigs. The great value of all these pictures is that they 
are genuine reproductions of the native art of a quaintly 
artistic race. We have here the real thing, free from the 
personal equation of English copyists. 

The literary portion of the book can be appreciated, but 
-can hardly be criticized, for its writer knows more about the 
subject than anyone else in Europe ; and here we must 
refer also to the second work mentioned at the head of 
this review, the article in the Indian Antiquary. It is 
■a translation of a rare Burmese manuscript, written in 
1805 A.i). for the then Heir Apparent of the Burmese throne, 
and giving a list of the thirty-seven Nats, together with the 
legends connected with each, and a description of the 
ceremonies performed at his festival. The contents were 
Aot available when the larger work was under preparation, 
and it must therefore be taken as a kind of supplement, the 
two together summarizing all the information at present 
.available on the subject. 

The main work falls naturally into two sections, the 
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first, chapters i-vii, dealing generally with the animistic 
beliefs of Burma, and the second, chapters viii-xiv, with 
the great Thirty -seven. Although the formal religion 
of the country is Buddhism, the Burmaii is at heart an 
animist — a worshipper of spirits or his professed faith 

being little more than a “ thin veneer of philosophy laid over 
the main structure of animistic belief/’ Every village, 
every house, every human being, every conspicuous object, 
and every article of utility has its guardian spirit. Some 
of these spirits are Buddhist, — angels and saints derived 
from the old Brahiiianic cosmogony of India through 
Buddhism ; others arc nature-spirits derived from the 
ancient pre- Buddhist beliefs of the people ; and others, 
again, arc spirits or ghosts of the departi d. The three 
sources are quite distinct in the popular mind, and no 
Burinan ever mixes them up or confuses one class with 
another. Nevertheless, in the interesting chapters dealing 
with Brahmanic and Buddhist influence,. Sir Bichard Temple 
shows how the old animism has reacted on these, and how 
even legends such as that of the critical epoch in the life of 
the Buddha himself have been coloured by it. 

Tho belief in the existence of Nats who are spirits of 
the departed is of course directly opposed to the professed 
Buddhism of the country, and yet it is as universal in 
Burma as in any other part of the world where animism 
is still the national religion. The spirits are almost always 
malevolent, and though a village may be proud of its own 
special Nat the pride has fear for its basis, the ceremonies 
performed in its honour being those of propitiation, not 
of adoration. Whether we investigate the customs of the 
Burinans proper or those of the wilder tribes, the result 
is the same. Everywhere the ruling thought is “only let 
the Nats be grateful, and leave their trembling worshippers 
in peace and quietness.” It even explains such customs 
as head-hunting and human sacrifice. Some tribes believe 
that a man’s ghost goes with his skull, so that the more 
skulls there are hung round a village the more jealous 
watch-dog shades there are, intolerant of other interlopers 
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from the spirit-world. So, men were killed in former times 
to create Nats, who might protect a newly built place or who 
might keep inviolable the frontier between two rival states. 
In settled Burma so powerful are still the old beliefs that 
Buddhist abbots attend and celebrate animistic ceremonies, 
and many of the most noted seers and necromancers (purely 
animistic officials) are actually Buddhist monks. 

We have seen that in Burma there are innumerable Nats 
or spirits, but there are thirty-seven who form the national 
hierarchy or, as Taw Sein Ko names them, the Thirty- 
seven Rulers.” These form the subject of the latter portion 
of the book under re view j and they well illustrate the stage 
of religion to which the average Burman has arrived, for, 
with one exception (Thagya Nat = Sakra = Indra, who has 
been borrowed from India), they are all ghosts of departed 
heroes or heroines, most of whom were alive between the 
thirteenth and seventeenth Qenturies, and some less than 
two hundred years ago. One, when alive, was well known 
to the early Portuguese settlers, and was often mentioned in 
their accounts. 

Sir Richard Temple takes these historical personages, groups 
them according to their respective historical surroundings, 
gives a brief sketch of the somewhat complicated history 
of Burma so far as it relates to them, and then reproduces 
the legend of each Nat with an account of the ccremt iiies 
performed at his festival. These departed worthies were 
nearly all connected with royalty, and came to untimely 
ends. A good many of them are said to have led virtuous 
lives, but some of them could hardly be called reputable 
members of society even aceprding to Burmese standards. 
For instance, there are two versions of the story of Min 
£yawzwa Nat. According to one, he was the minister 
of the king of Pagan, who married a young lady, a spirit- 
seller (a seller of usquebaugh, not of ghosts) by profession^ 
They lived happily for a time, but he ” became addicted 
to his wife’s liquor and spent all his sober moments in 
cock-fighting and letting off fireworks. He died and became 
a Nat The religious are left to choose which 
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▼ersion [of the legend] they please. The point is the drink, 
the cock-fighting, and the fireworks.” 

Most of these Nats are worshipped, as has been explained, 
to prevent their becoming a nuisance. Take two very 
important ones, -Mah&giri and Hnamddawgyi, who were, 
when alive, brother and sister. The former was murdered, 
and the latter committed suicide in consequence. Their 
spirits (or Nats) took up their abode in a tree, from which 
they used to descend to kill and eat passers-by. The king 
had the tree uprooted and thrown into the Irrawaddy. 
It became stranded at Pagan, where the Nats continued 
their anthropopbagical habits till the local ruler built them 
a temple and founded a festival in their honour. Since they 
have been properly housed and treated they have given up 
their promiscuous raids, and now only attack those who 
offend them. 

Thagy&, the one Nat who is not of human origin, receives 
the greater part of a chapter to himself. As his name 
shows, he does not represent the Sakha of Pali, but is 
a Burmese form of the Sanskritic Sakra, the cult being in 
consequence thrown back to the early times when the old 
debased Northern (Sanskritic) Buddhism was current in 
Burma, and before the present Southern (Piili) form began 
to prevail. He is the head of all the Nats, and occupies 
a place by himself as the Lord of Life, the Becorfling Angel, 
and as the Supernatural Being most revered and most 
respected. His worship may be described as a form of 
Burmese animism engrafted on the Indian cosmogony. 

Space will not allow me to go further into details 
regarding this book, notable both as a work of art and 
as a document relating to the spirit-beliefs of an important 
section of the human race. I have endeavoured to give 
a rapid review of its chief contents, and that must suffice. 
It only remains to record that Sir Richard Temple has most 
freely acknowledged the works of other writers, from whom 
he has drawn a part of the information which he has 
collected, while he has perhaps too modestly left his 
readers to infer the value of what is due to his own 
J.B.A.S. 1907 . 16 
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researches, and to the clearness with which he has unravelled 
the tangled web of superstition overlying an official religion 
BO materialistic as Buddhism. 

George A. Grierson. 


EaTALOG DER ISLAMISCHEN, CliRlSTLlCH - ORIENTALISCHEN, 
JUDIBCHEN, UND SAMARITANISCHEN HaNDSCHRIFTEN DER 

TTniversitats-Bibliothkk zu Leipzig, von K. Vollers. 
Mit einem Beitrag von J. Leipoldt. 8vo ; pp. xi and 
508. (Leipzig: Harrassowitz, 1906.) 

The series of catalogues of MSS. published on behalf of 
the Leipzig University has been enriched by the magnificent 
volume mentioned above, and thanks are due to the learned 
compilers for the care and skill displayed in the fulfilment 
of their task. We were prepared to find a goodly collection 
of Oriental MSS. at a place which for many decades formed 
the centre of the Fleischer school, but the actual wealth of 
that collection will come as a surprise to many students 
who are out of personal touch with that renowned seat of 
learning. Of a total of 1120 (or rather 1123) volumes, 
not less than 914 are in Arabic, but the real number of 
Arab codices is much larger, as they include more than 
fifty compound volumes. The collection embraces every 
conceivable subject dear to the Arab mind. The variety is 
therefore great, and even includes such remote subjects 
as hunting and interpretation of dreams. The last-named 
subject which formed a subdivision of the 

medical science, enjoyed no staall popularity, as may be seen 
from the list of works published by N. Bland in this 
Journal, vol. xvi, p. 153 sqq. It is interesting to note that 
the study, and probably also the practice, of this art spread 
to the non-Mohammedan population of Moslim lands. The 
Cairo Genizah at Cambridge numbers not less than nine 
different fragments of treatises on the Tdblr in Hebrew 
characters, among which are to be found two copies of the 
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beginning of the oldest works of this class, by Ibn Slrln.^ 
Neither of the titles mentioned by Vollers (Nos. 842, 843) 
is given in Bland’s list. Another leaf in the Genizah 
contains the title and first few lines of the astrological work 

bearing the name of Hermes (-TrOONinSN Dfinn SKHa, 
Vollers, No. 831). The number of relics in Hebrew characters 
of works of purely Mohammedan origin, such as Qoriin, 
Tradition, Poetry, Adnh^ and Tales is quite astonishing. 

Professor Vollers’ description of the codices is short but 
reliable. Yet in many cases the reader would have liked to 
see a few more details. These were probably excluded for 
economical reasons. To give only one instance, we should 
have liked to know whether the alleged queries of Abdallah 
b. Salam (No. 739, fol. 58?i) ® are identical with the contents 
of a little book on the same subject printed at Cairo (1867 F). 
On the other hand, Vollers’ references, in each paragraph, to 
parallel codices in other libraries, as well as his biographical 
and bibliographical notes, are both extensive and carefully 
compiled. The number of Arabic codices is supplemented 
by sixteen volumes of Christian works. It is noteworthy that 
a certain number of Ohristo-Arabic fragments is also to be 
found in the Genizah, and they deserve a closer examination, 
as some of them seem to be of considerable age. Most of 
them are of polemical and apologetical tendency. Apart 
from the Arabic MSS., the Leipzig collection contains about 
a hundred Persian and nearly half as many Turkish codices. 
Of Syriac MSS. there are only half a dozen. Much more 
important seems to be the collection of Coptic MSS., the 
description of which was entrusted to Dr. Johannes Leipoldt. 
Two Bthiopic MSS. and one in Amharic are described by 
Professor Praetorius. There are also a few in Hindi, Malay, 
Georgian, and Armenian, and several Egyptian papyri, 
notably the famous Papyrus Ebers. Of some interest are 
the Jewish MSS. Cod. 1099 could not have served the 
purposes of public worship. The work is mentioned in 

^ See J.Q.R., vol. xy, p. 196 eqq. 

* See J.Q.R., vol. x, p. 112. 
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the late Dr. Schiller-Szinosey’s Catalogue of the Hebrew 
MSS. of the University Library at Cambridge, p. 41, and 
in the introduction of Professor Aldis Wright’s edition of 
“A Commentary on the' Book of Job,” from a unique MS. 
of this collection. The term “Sefer mahzor ” (No. 1102) is 
not usual. On Ibn Wahshiyya (No. 1118) see Steinschneider, 
Zar paeudepigraphiaehen Literature p. 4 sqq. A short note 
on an incomplete MS. of the Hebrew Pentateuch of the 
Samaritans concludes the bibliographical portion of the book. 
It need hardly be mentioned that full indices are added, 
but the arrangement of names in Boman characters according 
to the Arabic alphabet is somewhat awkward. The book is 
handsomely got up, and will be of great use to the students 
of various branches of Oriental literature. 


H. Hihschfeld. 
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(October, November, December, 1900.) 


I. — General Meetings (^v the Royal Astatic; Society. 

November 1906.— Lord Ecay, President, in the Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society : — 

Maharaja Dhiraj Bijay Chand Mahtab of Burdwan, 
Dr. Fairman Rackham Mann, R.N., 

Bubu Kedar Nath Mazumdar, 

Mr. M. T. Narasimhiengar, B.A., 

Mr. David Lester Richardson, Burma C.8., 

Mr. John Leonard Sedgwick, I.C.S., 

Mr. A. C. Woolner, M.A., 

Mr. Bhaskarruo Vithaldas Mehta, M A , 

Thakur Shiam Sarup Singal, 

Pandit Ilirananda Shastri, M.A., 

Mr. R. B. Whitehead, I C.S., 

Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott, Indian Army, 

Mr. Pashupatinath Chatturjee, 

Professor Ilarinath De, 

Mr. Henry Ttarcourt, I.C.S., 

Professor A. V. Williams Jackson, 

Dr. Neil Gordon Munro, 

Mr. Pandeya Umapati Datta Sharina, 

Mr. A. H. Ehudadad Ehan. 

Sir James Bourdillon read a paper on ‘‘The Pathan 
Sultans of Bengal.” A discussion followed, in which Syod 
Ameer Ali, Dr. Grierson, Mr. Irvine, and Mr. Y. A. Smith 
took part. 
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After some introductory remarks from the President, 
Ishak ben Amram, priest of the Samaritan community at 
Shechem, showed to the meeting an ancient MS. of the Law 
of Moses. 

December llth^ 1906. — Sir Charles Lyall, Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society 

Miss E. Grace Hammond, 

Mr. P. C. Tarapore, 

Mr. Hustamji Faridoouji, 

Mr. Mahomed Shakir Ali, 

Mr. Parmeshwar Lall. 

Dr. Pinches read a paper on ‘^Thc Tablet in Cuneiform 
Script from Yuzghat.” A discussion followed, in which 
Dr. Thornton, Professor Hagopian, and the Chairman took 
part. The paper, which was a summary of the longer 
monograph by Professor Sayce and Dr. Pinches (Asiatic 
Monographs XT), is published in the present Journal. 


II. — Principal Contents of Oriental Journals. 

I. ZeITSCHRIFT 1)£B DeUTSCHEN MoKGENLANDISCUEN GESBLLbCUAFT. 

Bd. lx, Heft 2. 

Jacobi (H.). Eine Jaina Dogmatik TJmasyati’s Tattyartha- 
dbigama Sutra ubersetzt und erliiutert. 

Steinschneider (M.). Zur alchimistischen Literatur der 
Araber. 

Conrady (A.). Indischer Einfluss in China im 4 Jahr- 
hundert y. Chr. 

Gray (L. H.). Lexicographical Addenda to the St. Peters- 
burg Lexicons from the Vasayadatta of Subandhu. 

Heft 3. 

Jolly (J.). Zur Quellenkunde der indischen Medizin. 

Oiiffini (E.). Zu al-A‘Sa*8 Ma buka’u. 
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Frauke (0.). Zum Manuakript Dutreuil de IlhiDa. 

Jacobi (H.). Eine Juina Dogmatik. {Concluded,) 
ilunoius (C ). Das syrische Alexanderlied. 

Krgl (A. y.). Zu Blochet Catalogue des Manuacrits 
Pcrsans. 

Arnold (E. V.l. The Quantity of the Final Vowel in the 
Kig Veda. 

Eoiiig (Ed.). Kttloiiderfrngcn im althcbraiachen 8chriftum. 
Francke (A. II.). Xloine archaologische Ertrago einer 
Missionareise nach Zangskar im West-tibet. 

II. JuxTKNAT AsiAiJitri Serii‘ \, Tome vii, No. 3. 

llevillout (E.). La ietnmo dana I’antiquitc 
Boyer (A. M.). Yaksa. 
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OBITUARY NOTICES. 


MAJOR HENRY GEORGE RAVERTT. 

Major Bavertt diod at Orampound Hoad, between St. Austell 
and Truro, on October 20tb last, at the ripe age of 81. 
He was of Irish parentage, his grandfather having been 
an O’Raverty, and his father Peter Raverty of Tyrone 
and a surgeon in the Navy. Major Raverty was bom on 
May Slst, 1825, and was educated in Cornwall. In 1843 he 
entered the H.E.I.C.'s service and joined the 3rd Bombay 
Infantry. He served in the Panjab campaign of 1849-60, 
and in the campaign against the tribes on the Swat border. 
He also was in civil employ, and was an Assistant Com- 
missioner in the Panjab. His service in Afghanistan drew 
his attention to the language of the country, and in 1855- 
he published a Pushtoo grammar. This was followed in 
1860 by his Pushtoo dictionary, of which a second edition 
appeared in 1867. Major Raverty led a somewhat stormy 
life, for he was at feud with Professors Blochmann and 
Dow son as well as with other scholars, but he did good 
work and is entitled to honourable remembrance. A severe 
critic, the late Lord Strangford, who did not spare Raverty 
where he thought #he was wrong, yet wrote of him, in 
a paper in our Journal on the languages of Afghanistan, that 
the credit undoubtedly belonged to Major Raverty of having 
been the first student to combine a mastery of vernacular 
Pushtoo with a thorough knowledge of its literature. 
Similarly, Colonel Biddulph, in his Essay on Afghan Poetry 
of the seventeenth century, wrote that Major Raverty might 
indeed be styled the father of the study of the Afghan 
language and literature, and that for more than thirty years 
he devoted himself to placing at the disposal of the public- 
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his unique stores of information. *‘Raverty’s Grammar, 
Raverty's Dictionary, Raverty's Gulshan-i-Roh will ever be 
lasting memorials of liis .conscientious and disinterested 
labours.” One of Raverty's most laborious works was 
his “Notes on Afghanistan,” in which he described three- 
and-twenty routes in that country. This was published 
under the authority of the Sc3cretary of State for India in 
1880-3, but we believe that it is rarely to be met with, 
and only in a mutilated condition, for many passages have 
been smudged by some official censor, after the fashion in 
which keepers of certain public libraries deal with betting 
news. What the Times calls Major Raverty’s trenchant 
pen did most harm to himself, and it is somewhat sad and 
singular that three distinguished Orientalists, air of them 
Anglo-Indians, who died within the last few years, all 
damaged themselves and their causes by intemperate language. 
The maxim about “emollit mores” hardly. was verified in 
their cases. But that Ravert}' was not always wrong in his 
controversies seems proved by a curious incident recorded 
in our Journal for 1875. Raverty objected to some remarks 
by Colonel Tule about him, and the dispute was referred 
to arbitration. The arbitrators were the very competent 
men Aloys Sprenger and Arthur Groto, and their verdict 
was in Raverty’s favour. Unfortunately the whole of the 
award has not been published, but the concluding words 
were: “The arbitrators are satisfied that Major Raverty 
was quite unaware of the previous publication (the innuendo 
was one of plagiarism)^ and that his position is therefore 
completely justified.” 

Major Raverty translated for the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal the Tabaqat Nasiri by Minhaj, and furnished very 
ample and learned notes. He also wrote a most full account 
of the Indus under the title of “ The Mihran of Sind and its 
Tributaries,” which was published in the J.A.S.B. for 1892. 

Major Raverty resided at one time near Ottery St. Mary 
(Coleridge’s birthplace), but latterly he lived in Cornwall. 
He retired from the Army in 1864, and in the following 
year married at Falmouth the only daughter of Commander 
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George Pooley, R.N. His wife survives him, but there 
are no children. His “History of Herat and Annals of 
Khurasan ” was completed about a year ago, and it is to be 
hoped that it may be published. He worked up to .the end 
of his life, and was at his death engaged on the “ History of 
the Afghans,” for which he had collected a great quantity 
of material. It is also understood that ho was preparing 
a translation of the Tarikh-i-Alfi, the famous history of 
a thousand years which was projected by Akbar. Major 
Raverty was all through life a poor man, and apparently the 
only pecuniary reward that he ever received for his studies 
was a prize of 1,000 rupees for High Proficiency. The Tinm 
lately published an interesting notice of him, and to this and 
to Buckland’s Dictionary of Indian Biography we have been 
indebted for some of our facts. 


n. B. 
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From the Publishers. 

Deussen, Paul. Outline of the Yedanta System of Philosophy 
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C. B. Bunkle. 

Presented hy the Author. 
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From the Publishers. 
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XI. 

A CHINESE TEXT COREESPONDINQ TO FART OF 
THE BOWER MANUSCRIPT. 

ItY K. AVATANAIJK. 

rpiIE great merit of the laborious imblieatioii of the Bower 
]\Jaimscript by Dr. Hocriilo need not here* bo repeal. 
Since T mot this excolloiit s(‘bolar sonu* years ago, I liavt^ 
carefully examined the whoh^ Chinese Triintaka to identify 
the manuscript, but I have only been able to lind one of the 
various texts of which it is <^ompo.sed, This is, however, 
one of the most important iSfiti’as of Buddhist mysticism; 
and its curious relation with the Pali s(;ripturcs in many 
places^ throws some light upon tlie dark (piestion of the 
Instory of Buddhist literature. 

The identified portion of the manuscript consists of the 
six leaves which appear in plates xlix-liv. Tne gioater 
part of the text has unfortunately been lost, and these leaves 
that remain are oni\ ^a small portion of it. 

The corresponding Chinese text is contained in six 
translations,^ of which the following three versions* com- 
pletely correspond to the text of the manuscript, while the 

^ One of these was already rcpeiied by rroli'.-sors Serge d’ Oldenburg and 
Biihler in the Wiemr Zeitaehrift fiir die Kwule drs Morgenhnden^ vol. v, 116, 
and vii, 271. 

® Nanjio’s “ Cat. of the Chinese Tripitaka,” 306-31 1. 

® Nanjio, 30G-8. 

J.R.A.S. 1907. 
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others only partially agree with it, showing a more primitive 
and leas developed form than the other three. 

1. Mahamiiyfirividya-rSijrii, translated by I-taingjA.n. 705. 

2. „ translated by Amoghavajra, 

A.i). 74() -771.^ 

ti. ,, translated by Saiighapala, 

A.l). 5l().^ 

The (jontents of the three versions are substantially the 
same, except tliat in tlie first two texts there are often 
interpolations. 

The text is also found in part iii of the rancaraksii,® of 
which many codexes are tixtunt in European and Asiatic 
libraries.* 

Through the generosity of the libraries of the Royal 
Asiatic Societv and tlu* Asiatic Soci(^tv of Roni^al/'’’ 1 have 
been able to make not only a collation of the text with that 
of the Rower Manuscriiit, but also a comparative and 
critical study of the whole text. 1 hope that the result of 
this study will be eventually published in full; but I venture 
here to submit the main results, with a fiiw remarks on the 
more important and interesting j)oints. 

(1) The verses,® after the invocation of the Niigas, are 
apparently borrowed from the paritta in the Mora-jatuka.^ 

^ ^ vols. XV and xvi, “Tlu* Lift* of Aii;ogIiavajra,’* and his 

memorial to the Enip<?ror Tai-tsun^ (reign iiijc 70;} 770). 

• This more exact date is derived from Nanjio, No. 1010, vnl. v. 

• Bendairs “Cat. of the Buddli. Skt. MSS./* p]). li;}, 48, 99, 105, 152, 167, 

162. 175, 190; Cowell A Eggeling, ol Buddh. Skt. MSS. in the 

R.A.S.,” p. 42. 

* BesideH the Calcutta liibrary, the Japiliiese Oriental Society now possesses 
a manuscript brouj^ht by Rev. Kawaguchi, who Avas stiveral years in Tibet and 
Ni^al. (The Society was pstablishcd by Pi-eiessors Nanjio, Takakusu, and 
Dr. Tokiwai, 1901, in niciiiory of the lute Max Miilha*.) 

* Nos. 56 and 57 from the library of the R..\.S. and No. B. 4 from Calcutta. 

® Bower MS., part vi, lief 3, obverse line 5- reverse line 2 ; Loudon MS. 56, 

f. 89 A ; Calcutta MS., f. 1 15 B. The verse 1 , metre VaniSastba ; 2, Indravajra. 

’ Jataka 159 ; Fausbiill, ii, 33-8. 
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Sanskrit. 

Naino’fttu Biuldlia ya,iiiimo*8tu 
bodhayo ! 

Narao vimuktiiyn, namo vi- 
rauktuve ! 

Namo’stu Saiitava, uaiiio’wtu 
Siiiitiiyo ! 

Naino'stu iniiklaya, iiamo’stu 
raiiktayr ! (J) 

Y 0 briilnnaiia valuta - 2 )apa- 
dharinas 

tesam iiaiuas tc (;a ^ mam 
palayaiitu ® ! (2) 


PXi.r.‘ 

Nam'atthu B uddliilnaTp , iiam*- 
atthu bodhi ya ! 

Namo vimuttJinam, namo vi- 
iimttiya ! (B). 


Yc bralunanii veda<:;ii ^abba- 
dliammc 

tc me namo ie oa niam piila- 
yantu ! (A). 


The above comparison sliows us very clearly that two iiew' 
pldas, imitating the original metre and thought, were 
invented by Jlahayiinists and intcrjKdated in the Pali verse. 

The word Yasomit.rasya/ inserted in the last piida of tlie 
second verse, must be the name of a votary who had perhaps 
copied the manuscript and offered his prayer, bet^aiise it is 
prescribed in the notes of the Chinese version that a votary, 
in such places of the text, must recite his name. Or it may 
be also possible that an influential person bearing this name 
made a scribe copy the manuscript for him, as was a custom 
in ancient China and Japan. 

(2) Though in size very different from thq preceding 
four lea^'es, leaves 1—2 of part vii give really the con- 
tinuation of their text. They were copied by tlic same 
hand as >vrote part vi, for the name Yasomitra occurs in 
the leaf 2, obverse, ^ine 3. According to llie Chinese- and 
the Sanskrit texts about one or one and a half heaves between 
parts vi and vii are wanting. This lost portion is precisely 
of interest, because it again contains a modified story from 
the Mora- j a taka. Tlic gold-coloured j>eacoek king appears 

^ Fausbull, ii, H4, :)5. 

* Bower MS. ; Yusomitraflya (P)[tt](r)[ani] ; Pfiliiynutu. 

* After the verse follows svaha. 

* Bower MS., }il. lii, last line. 
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in the story as a votary of the Mahamayuri-mantra whose 
miraculous power had rescued him from an emergency, 
threatening to destroy his life. 

I will quote here from my collated copy of the two 
manuscripts,^ compared with the Chinese versions, the 
nonsensical parts of the mantra being naturally omitted. 

lihutapurvam, Aiiaiida, Himavaiita-parvatasya daksina- 
parsve Suvarnavabhaso^ nilnui mayura-ruja prativasati sma. 
So ’py anaya MahamiTyurl-vidya-rajnya raksam svastya- 
yanam krtvii diva svasti na’vaharati. So 'yiim svastya- 
yanam krtva ratrau iia’valiarati sma. 

{FolloiVH mantra,) 

. * 

So ’parciia samayen’ Anaiida anaya Mahamayurl-vidya- 
rajuya raksam svastya yanam na krtvii, sambahulair abliir 
vane maynra-kauyiibhili siirdbam ariiinen’ iiramam udya- 
nenodyanam parvatn-pai'sve kamosii grddhah, sakto, mada- 
mattuh, pragudhah, ])ramur(!hitah, prariicllnto (!) 'nuvicarat 
pramoda-vasiit anyatarani ]}arvata-vivaram anupravistah. 

Sa tatra dlrgha-ratiau praiyarthikaih, pratyamitra-hiTn- 
sakair, avatiiram preksibbir,* avatiiram gavesibhir, mayiira- 
pasena baddhah. 

So ’mitramadhyagaiuh smrti - prutilabdliah imam eva 
Mahamayuri-vidya-riijrjiin manasy nkiirslt. 

* {Follotcs mantra,) 

Atha tasmad asaniit parimuktah svasti-ksanena svasti- 
visayom anupraptah. 

{FoUom mantra,) 

, Aham ev’ Ananda sa teiui kiilciia tena samayena Suvaxna- 
vabhaso nama Mayfira-riija liubhuva. 

{FoUom 7mmtra,) 

' ‘ (3) The passage in plate liv, reverse, lines 6-7, reads 
in the London and Calcutta ]\ISS.* as follows : — 

» London MS., 80 B ; OalcnttJi MS., 116 B. 

® Sec Fuusboll, ii, 33, ‘ suvanpavanno uliusi.” 

« “ By thoHO who ore watchiuji^ for his Hp|)canincc, by those who are searching 
for his uppcnraiice.” Avatara does not niuuu incarnation, as it commonly does. 

* Loudon MS., 91 B ; Calcutta MS., 120 A. 
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Tat kasmad dhetor P vadhyarha Anaiida dandena mucyate, 
dandarhah prahiirena^ prahararha akrosena, akrosarhah pari- 
bliasena, paribhawTrlio romaharsena, cvam eva inu(?yate. 

It is better, I think, to add here rather a translation of 
the corresponding Chinese translation bj’’ the well-hnown 
I-tsing than a new one of my own, because his version not 
only gives very clearly the meaning of the ])assag(', but 
at the same time enables us to see the state of the 
Chinese text. 

‘‘ On what account P O Ananda ! One who is liable to 
death* will be released (that is to say, ^^'ill be alleviated) with 
fiiie,^ one who is liable to a fine with the infliction of blows, 
one who is liable to tlie infliction of blows with abuse, one 
who is liable to abuse w'ith censure, one Avho is liable to 
censure with Lomaharsa. So in this w ay he will be released 
from all puiiishnient.” 

Jjomaharsa seems here to be the slightest of all punishments. 
It may signify some horrifying act by a policeman, which, 
oven without the use of a single word of blame, would give 
a thrill to the accused. Sanghapiila translates it, “ [the 
punishment even] not relating w'ord.” ® 

The passage is used in sonic Malulyana sHtras as a favourite 
formula to explain the gri?at power of some Dhararn therein 
described. The parallel in the Siirdulakarnavadana ^ is the 
oldest description of it, as this uvadiina was existing in the 
beginning of the third century.® It runs : 

Yah kascid Ananda sadaksarya vidyayii paritranam svasty- 
ayanam kuryat, sa yadi bandhiirho ® bhaved dandena 

^ Saiij^hapala translates tills word by IS II la li j ‘olio who is liable 
to the imprisonment,’ bandharha, as the Divyilvadana (sue furtlier on, note 4). 

‘ * Danda ’ is t general name for punishment. Using and Amogliavajra take 
it for ‘line,* while Sanghapdla translatos by ^ ‘punishment 

by the whip,* 

* ^ a* • 

* GowelPs “ Divyivadana,** p. 614. 

^ Cu Tiiih-yen, together with C’chien, translated this Sutra in a.d. 229. See 
Nanjio, 1,489, vol. i. 

* badh° in the edition. 
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mucyate, clanclarhah praharena, prahararhah paribhasanaya, 
paribhit^narlio romabarsanciia, romabarsaniirbah punar eva' 
mucyate. 

Our text seems apparently to have borrowed the passages 
from this old avadana. 

* (‘vam ucvati‘ in the edition. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE BIOGRAPHY OF 
<ABD AL-KAUIR OF JUAN. 

]h T). S. MAllGOLlOUTll. 


the; life; and doctrines of the famous founder of the 
Kiidirl Order* a certain amount of attention lias already 
been devoted in Europe, yet seiureely suffieient to render 
fiirtluu' iuvesliji^ation of the suhjetd. unnecessary. The 
followin*^ hooks, of wliieh some are not easily aeeessibh', 
tns-it either of the saint himself or of liis Order* — 

E. do Novell : Les Khonan. Ordren religieux chez Ich Miiaulmam 
de P Algh'ie 2'* edition, raiis. 1846 (the jiiiihors luinu* is 
not on the title-pajj;(;, hut at the end of the diutieation). 

E, le Chatelier: Confreries Mmulmanvft dann V TLjuz. Paris, 1K82. 

L. hinii : Marahoutn et Khomn. Alf^iers, 188*1. 

Depont et Coppolani : Confreries rvligiemcs JlfaNwh/mw/’*. 
Algiers, 1897. 

Carra de Vaux : Gazali, Paris, 1902. 

Of these authors the last has based his statements on 
the life of *Abd al-Kadir called KalcHid ai-Jumihir^ by 
Muhammad Ibn Yahya al-Tadifi comjiosed about 

980 A.H., printed at Cairo, 180*1. The third and fourth 
depend largely on the second, who liad at his disposal 
a number of works, among them a life of A.K. called Tafi lj 
al-khativ ft mandkih %ayyidi *Abd a/- Kadi r al-Ji/dniy trans- 
lated from Persian by Shaikh ‘Abd ai-Kiidir al-Kiidiri Ibn 
Muhyi’l-din, printed at Cairo, 1300, as well as other books 
and MSS. which are not generally accessible. In 1903 
a brief life of the saint in Arabic, ascribed to Ibn Ha jar 
al-'AskalaiiT (ob, 852), was publislied by E. D. Ross ; it bears 

^ Galled here A.^. for brevity. F.M. Htands for Ibn ‘Arabi’e Futuhit 
Makkiyyah, 
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the name Ohihtat al-nazir fi tavjamat al~shaihh ^Ahd nl-Kddh\ 
In the same year Mr. T. II. Weir publislied in tliis Journal 
a translation of part, of the Natijat al-tahkzk, which also 
deals with the saint's life (see J.R.A.S., 190^5, pp. 155-166). 
A list of other works in Arabic is <?iven by Ahlwardt in 
his moniiinenial <‘at.alo^^.ie. Some of the bio}^n*aphies were 
composed by disc*ipl(‘N of the saint, as by the Kadi Abii’l- 
Kiisim Ibn Dirbas and .-•on ; Abii Mnhannnad ‘Abd al- 
Kadir Tbn 'Uthinan Ibn Abil-Harakiit al-Tainiinl al-lhirdiinl ; 
Abii MaiisHr 'Abdallali Ibii Muhainniad al-llaghdadi ; Abu'I- 
Faraj ‘Abd al-Mnhsin or I lii.sain Ibn Muhammad al-Basrl ; 
and Abil Ihikr ‘Abdallah Ibn A'asr Ibn ]lam/ah al-Taiiiinu 
al-Ilakrl al-SiddlkT al"IJa*^:hdadb whose work, called Ainrftr 
aJ~}idziry is probably in (‘XiNteiUM*. 

By far the most elaboralt* work on the subject is the 
lUihjni al~nsrdv ini-ma^diu uf-aitirdr fl hahl mdiuU'ih ahKdfh 
a/-Vfthhdin sdi/f/id} A.K. by AMr al-dln Abu’] -Hasan ‘AU 
Ibn Yfisuf al-Lakhnn al-Shattana.ufi, a t(»aehor in al-Azhar, 
whose life lasb'd r» 11-7 Id. This person ^ras separated by 
eighty-three 3 "oars from ‘ \bd al-Kadir ; his statements, 
therefore, an; d(M*ivt;d at s(*(;ond or third hand from ejT- 
witnesses, and few writer's give* more precise details of time 
and place. Yet the storic's \\hi(;h his book contains are so 
wild that either he or some of his authorities must have 
deliberately deceived tlw'ir eon temporaries or themselves 
been the victims of liallueinations. Tin; coj^y before n ** is 
that printed in Oairo, ld04; iIktc is also, a North African 
edition, which T have not been able to procure. 

The plan of the Bahjali is as follows: — 

1. Evideiiee showing that ‘Abd al-Kadir declared before a large 

audience that his “foot was oA the iic'ck of everjr saint of God.** 
The date of this remarkable saying is given on p. 12 as 570, 
nine years after the Shaikh’s d(»atli ; apparently, however, this 
number is corrupt; on p. 18 it is given as 559 on the 
authority of a man who flew through the air to liear it. 

2. Incidents from the life of the Shaikh mixed up with extracts 

from his sermons. The following dates occur chiefly in this 
chapter: — 
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499, middle of Sliii‘baii (p. 53). The Shuikli joins a inirty 
who with Hanimad al-Dabbas are goina: across the water to 
the Mosque of Kiisafab for Friday’s service. Ilainmild ])ushes 
the Shaikh into tlie water. The hitt(T savt*s his !MSS , Imt 
suffers sevenjly from the cold. (Sha'han of this year fell 
between April and Afay : it should not tlierefore. have been 
so cold at the time.) 

508 (p. 1 15). Birth of his eldest son, ‘Ahd al-liahnifni. 

509 (p. 5G). Tlie Shaikh’s first ])ilgriniai;e from Baglnlad. 
At the tower calli‘d Uiniu al-Kurfm lie meets ‘Adi Ihn Musrilir, 
and they travtd together to Meceah, where an Abyssinian 
maid joins them. ‘Adi Tbn Musafir, whom l.Kh. lliiiiks 
worthy of a noliee, died 557 or 559 at a great age. This slmy 
may therefore have a foiimlatiou of truth. 

521, Tuesday, l(i ShawwTil. A.K. saw the Proplu'i (p. 25). 
Tin; week-day is right according to Wii.^enfedd’s 1ibh*s. The 
1’roplu‘t insisted on th<i Shaikh’s coming forward as preacher. 
In the form of tin* story told by DhahabT it is th(‘ ascetic 
Yusuf al-ITunnulhanT wlio gives A.K. this advie(‘. 1’h(* .same 
year (]). 29) the iiierehant Ahii’l-Muzatfar al-IJasan Tbn 
Najm llm Ahmad of Baghdad comes to Hanimad al-Dahhas. 
and is warned by him that if he start lie will Iks killiul and 
liis goods robbed. A.K. then promises liiiii that he will get 
safely to J)ama8cus. Hanimad aftcu’wards meets this merchant 
in the Suk al- Sultan of Baghdad, and tells liim that his siieiaiss 
is the result of 17 pra)"crs of A.K. 

522, Sha‘bari (p. 114). Birth of A.K.’s son ‘Ahd al- 
Wahhab. 

52(5. A.K. and his pupils take part in building the wall of 
Baghdad. A K. heads tlie pcoi>lc of the Azaj (iate (iiiarter. 
Kala’id (p. 1 9). 

528, Dliu’l-Ka‘dah (p. 115). Birth of liis son ‘Ahd al- 
Hazzak. 

529, Dhii’l-Hijja^ 27 (p. 53). Wodne.sday (according to 
Wiistenfeld should ho Thursday). The Shaikh visitiid tin* 
grave of Hanimad al-T)abbas in the SliunTzT ecmelcry, whom 
he found with royal robes and crown in his grave, but unable 
to move his right hand, which had given A.K. the blow 
mentioned above, thirty years before. By A.K.’s mediation 
the hand was restored. 

529 (p. 94). The Shaikh’s class attended by Abu’l-Hasan 
8a ‘d al-Khair Ibn Muhammad Ibn Sahl Ibn Sa‘d al- An sari 
al-AndalusI (oh. 541 ; see l.Kh., do Slane, i, 661). The 
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Shaikli spoke on any subject to which the thoughts of this 
liearer were directed. 

537 (p. 81). The daughter of Abu Sa‘d * Abdallah Ibn 
Ahmad Ibn ‘AlT Ibu Muhammad al-Baghd^i al-Azaji was 
snatched away by the Jinn. A.K. compelled them to 
restore her. 

539 (p. 115): Bab! i, end. Birth of his son Musa. 

543 (p. 58). Friday. 5 Bejeb (the week-day is right 
according to Wiisteiifeld). The Shaikh was visited by Baka 
Ibn Batlu, a saint scarcely inferior in reputation to A.K. 

546 (p. 50). Visit of the same with several other famous 
saints. A servant wh<» refused to eat at A.K.’s order was 
struck flown dead, and aftcu wanls restored to life at the saints’ 
refjuest. 

548 (]). 81). Abu’l- Khalil Ahmad Ibn As‘ad Ibn Wahb 
Ibn ‘All al-jMukrI al-HagbdadI heard a sermon on the office of 
Kutb deliveied by the Shaikh. 

549 62). Th(‘ Shaikh, being invited to a meal by Abu 
(fhalib Kacll-allah Ibn iMiiail al-BaghdadI, cure:< a son of his 
liost who was dcfonm*d and blind. 

550 (j). 49). The saint ‘All Ibn Idris al-lhi‘kubT was 
brought to A.K. and gi\en by him a gannent. Birth of 
A.K, *8 son Yaliya. 

552 (p. 72; : Saturday night, 9 Ilabi‘ ii (week-day wrong 
according t(» Wiistenfeld;. Vision of a mysterious person 
flying thr<»ugh the air. 

553 (p. 58). The Shaikh recites some verses to Abu’l- 
Kasim ‘Umar Ibn ^ras‘Qd al-Buzzar and Abu’l-Hasan ‘All 
al-MukrI. 

(p. 25). The Shaikh recounts the vision of the Prophet 
seen in 521 to liis sous and al-Bazzar. 

555 (p. 67): Sunday, 3 Safar (according to Wiistenfeld 

should be Saturday)- The* Shaikh by throwing a wooden shoe 
rescues a caravan from robbers at a distance of 23 days’ 
journey. , 

556 (p. 76) : Fiiday, 15 Juinada u (week-day wrong according 
to Wiistenfeld). Al-Buzzar went to the Mosque with A.K. 

(p, 49), Al-Ba‘kubl brought for the second time to A.K. 

558 (p. 98). A.K. sent a servant to buy material at a dinar 
a yard of the draper Abu’l-Fadl Ahmad Ibn al-Kasim Ibn 
*Abdan al-Kurashl. 

559 (p. 18), Visit of mystenuus persons flying through the 
air at night to sec the Shaikh. 
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(p. 56). A.K. recounted his pilgrimage to Abu’l-Mafakhir 
al-Mukhtar al-Husuinl. 

(p. 63). In the presence of Abu Sa‘d al-KailawT A.K. 
healed a cripple and crippled a sound child. 

(p. 73). Mubarrain : A.K. warns his audience in time that 
the roof is about to fall. 

660 (p. 77). Abu ‘Abd al-Malik Dhayyal desires and sees 
a miracle in A.K’s stick. 

(p. 79). A.K. performs a miracle in th(» ])r(;sene*' of AbuM- 
Hasan ‘Ali Ihn Ahmad I bn Wahh al-Azaji. 

561 (])p. lOl, etc.). Visit of Muwatfak al-dln and ‘Ahd 
al-Cihanl. They remain with A.K. 60 days till his death in 
Hub!* ii. 

These seem to be all the dated iiicidonts found only in the 
Bahjuh and the Kalii’id ; for greater security in many cases 
the dat(js on which the successive narrators heard th('in are 
all recorded. 

3. Fraises of bis companions. 

•1. Account of bis virtues. 

5. Account of bis teaclicrs and pupils. 

6. rollcetion of traditions taugbt by A.K. witli tlicir isnads. 

7. Account of various saints wbo all honourably inenlioned A.K. 

The Persian treatise cited, p. *397, note 4, mentions a 
tahnii/ah, or supplement to the lialijali, which is not (it 
would seem) accessiblt'. 

The life compiled by PlialiabI' (ob. 74S) eonlains some 
of the matter printed in the Hahjah, and was evidently 
employed by the uullior of the Ghibtali ; it seemed to 
deserve rescuing from obscurity on account of tlic' (jxcclKiice 
of the sources which it in general cinj)](*ys. These in the 
main are contemporai^, and can be studied side by side 
with A.K.’h writings — his sermons eulled al-Fath ttf’lttfhlfdiii 
or (ungrammatically) sidzu nifiid/iM, his discoui>es called l utuh 
nUghaib^ and his ethico- legal manual called al-dhinkiinh. 
From these sources wc can form a cori'ect idea of th(j man 
whose name has with some Moslem communities displaced 
that of their Prophet. 

> MS. Bodl. I^ud. 304, foil. 241-244. 
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And the picture that results is that of a powerful preacher, 
whose personality rather than the import of his utterances 
was capable of stirring congregations to enthusiasm. The 
widow of a revivalist who in his time possessed the 
same power informed me tliat her husband seemed to feel 
some force radiating from the ti])s of liis fingers when he 
preached — and this was how accounted for the fact that 
he could rouse vast congr<'gations, to whom he spoke through 
an interpreter in a foieigii language. A story told by one 
<)f A.K.'s sons illustratc's the same plionomenon, i.e. that of 
the effect 1mm ng ])ro(liiccd by the personality rather than the 
words of the preacher, llis sou *Al)d al-Wahhab (Bahjah, 
p. 97) travelled and studied at different centres oi learning, 
and on his return desired to occupy liis father’s pulpit. 
Leave was granted, but Ik* failed to stir the audience. Then 
A.K. rose, and told a. story about an egg which his wife 
had put in a jdate, wlum the cat knocked it off the table 
and broke it. Tin* story ^yas not finished before it was 
evident that the audience was entliralled. 

Not much more mystcuions than this ])ower is that ascribed 
to him of being able to read or divine the tliougbts of his 
audience, of which some fairly credible tales are told by 
DlialiabT, wlicrcas in the Bali jah W(» find it exaggerated (as 
indeed it is in one case below) into the miratailons. 

Tn the liabjali (written about a century after A K.’s 
death) these powers are so developed that A.K. appeiiv> as 
a wonder-worker of the first rank. Some of his miracles boar 
41 curious likonc‘ss to the matter recorded in the spiritualistic 
journals. At his ineelings .the shaikh flies in the air, and 
is contracted or elongated. He (jven holds ‘materialization’ 
stances, at which the IVophe^ iuid first four Caliphs appear 
on the pulpit steps. He can hypnotize a man till he fancies 
he is in a place which he had never scon and is not to see 
till some days afterwards (Kala’id, p. 46). Other saints, 
living at a distance, hy drawing magic circles can hear A.K. 
discoursing at Baghdad ; and when their notes are compared 
with those taken in A.K.’s lecture-room at the time, they 
are found to correspond exactly. Perhaps this is why his 
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sermons are so accurately dated. A disciple one day, when 
collecting the caps which the audience had thrown o£E in 
imitation of the shaikh, found an ^indbah^ or bonnet, which 
was ownerless ; the shaikh identified it us Iwlonging to his 
sister who had been listening many miles away. The more 
commonplace miracles of healing the sick and raising the 
dead of course occur also ; he has complete control over the 
Jinn ; ho can gratify any wish that is expressed to him ; 
and is one of four saints who after death can act and move 
like the living {nataHarvqfuna tamrnif al-ahyd). We should 
be surprised at such a legend growing up in so sliort a time 
at such a centre of knowledge as liaghdad, did not Ibn 
'Arab! in the generation after A.K. record similar miracles 
that he had ciitlier seen or himself j)roduced. 

The good contemporary evidence enables us in x\.K.’s case 
to' (?heck tliese stories. Persons who had actually resided 
in his s(;liool and read with him, being asked whether they 
had seen anything ot the sort, confessed that they had not. 
Indeed, it is evident that his I’cputation had fallen somewhat 
before the end of his life, since two disciples who wcrcj witli 
him at tlic end declared that they wore his only pupils. 
Abu'l - Faraj Ibn al - JauzT, who succe(Hled him as chief 
prea^'her in llaghdad, makes no suggestion of miracles. 

The French writers whose works are enunu'rahHl fit the 
head of this article deal more with the Kiidiris than with 
their founder. DhahabT’s biogniphy is characterized by the 
want of method which is to be found in niosl. i\loslem works 
of the kind. Still, an edition of it with translation and 
commentary seemed to me to be a step towards an account 
of the shaikh in advaijjL'c of any that 1ms yet been made. 

Beyond, however, the personal importance of A.K., there 
is the interest attaching to the chiss whicli lie represents : 
the persons who endeavoured to do for Baghdad wluit in 
modern cities is undertaken by such agencies as the City 
Mission or the {Salvation Army. In a saying recorded 
below, the genuineness of which need not be disputed, he 
professes to have made large numbers of converts among 
the criminal classes in the great city of the Caliphs ; and. 
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like some modern agencies for moral reform, he ofPered 
temporal relief as well as spiritual counsel. Money was 
sent tolbim for distribution among the poor, as it might be 
sent to the head of a mission in these days ; and his theor}^ 
was that alms should be given equally to the deserving and 
the undeserving (Bahjah, p. 104). A storj" told by a man 
who had seen A.K. — ‘Umar al-Suhrawardi, in his ‘Awarif 
al-Ma‘arif, margin of tlic Thyi?, Cairo, 1300, ii, 53 — shows 
us the saint combining his faculty of second sight with his 
office of almoner, lie sent, SiilirawardT tells us, to a man 
with whom some gold and some food bad been deposited by 
an absentee, requesting that a iiortioif of both be given him. 
The man at first refused to tamper with a deposit, but 
presently yieldtjd out of respect for A ,K. ; and soon a letter 
arrived from the absentee authorizing the act. Nevertheless, 
this distribution of alms was doubtless only a subordinate 
part of the saint’s activity, occasioned by the fact that he 
had to make some temporary provision for persons whom 
he was rescuing from dishonest courses. The conversions, 
about the permanences of which wc have no evidence to guide 
ns, were the result of the magnetic personality which has 
been described. 

On the othcT hand, it is evident that A.K. had no 
sympathy with that mode of reformation that consists in the 
encouragement of research and the spread of edu(;ation. 
Stories told below illustrate his objection to works dealing 
with kaldm, i.e. metaphysical llu'ology an.d philosophy. The 
Bahjah adds a miracle, to the best of my belief unparalleled 
in hagiologies, illustrating the' saint’s aversion to these 
books. One of his pupils brought to his lecture-room a book 
eontaining some philosophicjil matter, and by a fiat A.K. 
transformed it into a wliolly dilhjrent hook, “The Virtues 
of the Koran,” by Muhainniad Ibn al-Darls (p. 48)! 
According to the same biography he rei)eatedly caused those 
who had studied such subjects to forget entirely what they 
had learned. We find him denouncing from the pulpit 
Kidl whose wickedness apparently consisted in the 
possession of the works of Arabic philosophers. His son 
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*Abd al-Wahhab applied the term kafir or unbelicA'or to his 
son for the possession of similar literature, and his books 
were publicly burned. Though A.K. numbered some eminent 
grammarians among his disciples, he appears, at any rate 
towards the end of his life, to have conceived contempt for 
grammatical finesse. 

The substitute, then, for every other mode of reformation 
was to be the excitement of religious emotion. When tlie 
man capable of producing this was no more, his suecessors 
had to find some artificial method to serve as a substitute 
for his eloquence, and liis son introduced music and dancing 
into the religious services of the order (Depoiit et Cop])olani, 
p. 298). Into the history of its propagation, which has been 
ably told by others, we shall not enter in this article. 


DHAHABI’S LIRE OF ‘ABD AL-KADlR. 

Jlii 

Arf^kSL*'* ^ aJJIa^ ^ dlllArftat 

[i}i iiH 

AiC aU\ ij-J 

I«A5^ V^vf 

l 5^ L'li a^aAj 

j£l^\ Li^.AJl 

iJX. izfi 4-^lt ^J} A*^ 
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AXmS jt3l»S,Jl 

tiH ^-: l-LJ A4jsr* 

kk.J£<*l3i!^ Ca^lLl? AAjlk*^ lJytdM0^ 

^ A.4i>‘\ lJ*J tiT* C^ fcX^NSr^ 

JjtS^A • ^ 2K*ac Vaa^lsj^ A}l«ifJ A4Juuu« 

tXA^sr^ yj\ bl ^SLuJ^ J^ Xk5:r* ^\ U^«c^l 

s^ ^IaS 

^ yj\ lj^^,UwJ^ jSL^il^S ^ IjI 

^ c;^ A4.ic^ y' 

l/**^ c;^ ^'■’ c?^ a.4^* Lj 

<J^ ^1a^£ i\jJ ^ 

ci 1^^^ L5***-^ ^ ♦‘VtA^ «X,Julj w Iftilsi'Ujl 

^Lj V^ c^'^br*'/ Ai (jMAiui^ 

Li^ ^\ ^ Ll aj li aSi Ajs:^**^! o UIjc^ l--.-w**^^ 

^AJb ^ UwA liA^! |«JbA^^ la.,^ 

(*jit^ l)^ iJ"^V. c>^ c??^ (J^ 

I 

l«*^ |^Mi||p3 1*^1^.^ Ciu^JA ^mi^jS i?^lo<?l\ 

Ai^ C-;15 aJU ^li <uM J«a^li Ias ^ Ia^ J-^*d 

j J^iimj\ Jl-Js^ A.A^**i yi Lilj AJmjIa j^i***i ^***Ai^j 

Either omit or read uJCilj\. 


1 
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^^5^1 LiJj Ali? jJVj < ^^\C \ 

jj ^ <0tJ\ juji Jl5 JLL#^ UU 411^ 4 aje^ J\S 

cT^ iJl-^^JcJbS 

I^U^ Jito' ^ jjUll «\4usr« ^\ ^U^l\ ^\ Jljj . 

;LiJl jJlj ^.iJ^ ,^^*3 4JLi iLl:^! 

JlS 

^jVj *4 *^-V v:/“'^ l:i^-^l Uli ^S tiuij 

ir^ U^dUi 4 j 

j^^iuuJis^ls j*^Sl 1-^i Uli ^'ySll 4 jIsl-^ 1 ^ jjii:^ 

ViMi*^^i^ 1^ 4 j\«s?^\ Vi^"*^" 

^mji3 U !^fa)lcl« l^/«li AjUc*^! 1 JJ^ 4a/« 

tXXMd ^\ ^ ^ ^1 A«3ij ^ 

^jUill Jk^ vj:--^^ ^j3\ ^-»U.» <Li^ JL^X« *>J 

4! *vft>jJlj 4Jy^« j^UJj ^_«U j»l^j 

fc3^jLJt^^^MS JCkiC ^uuJlS^ ^ ■’^ * I— t^i 

izjjAsd <-i ^y' v-5^' 

Isyu^ l^i ^ISl^ uXJj ti l::.-^;^^ iLrf^*\-Jl 

*^Ai li’^ cH' *>»!/* t*^' (*^ 

ljl^\ , ^ ^ *-i U! 

1 Insert U. 

J.K.A.8. 1907. 
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^ laklk^Mllj O f4^^ Al.g <0J\ . 

M' ^ 

\St\^\ Uj i^jSil\ UlJff UJ\ 

Sa-j'sflJl 1 . i^J^i ^ ^ aJx 

1/^* A>\Aii^3\ CiT^ ^ <^*31 

LmJu^^ |^_J I/V*^ 2^k\A^ IIm^oLhS Iji^Md 

Al^ Jb>-\ 

J^\ ^.j 3\ (iT* A4Jiy«.> \jl>.\ A:^ 

*^jLjuJ\ i . i^****^. Lix^— 

Jyb A/iis:’^ <d!1j^ b\ c:^x^ 

S? ^ *■-^1^3 «xy ^** 0^im^ l) ^ <^3J^ 

A^fi «^V.juulJ\ L5™^^ 

yb^ A-uyi^"* v^--a/«i^.l?l^l jJLi jjUll 

^** o • A^Lsf^l^ ^Ld)l Km oidiul^ OlAJkifl UoUi-ILcl ^l ,A_i 

L^ \j\ v;>%AjJl ^ jjLioi Lilijfl <dlS Ijjb ^^mAj 

i,:u^j:i\i ^jXjb ij^ .t^ji ^ Ajdj ci^LiJ JyLl^ jlcli 

LJli 'U- fcXiLi j*5 J^l jU1^^.1o bl b Jljj AlJU 

bSUb . *\^ ^j£i bij^ ^\ Li-w^ 

J^ iji j^AuiUl yl AJull lijjk^ U 

»MS. Jx J. 

* Read Ji . 
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^Uu!\ ^ 

Ll * " \ ,i^i<ufcJ^ ^^yyjLS^ 

«A>-^ ^*XIb *^5“^ Sr***^ 

*X^i lOl Jb*! jJ iJL-JjLi AiLiJ\ ^ 

Jx ^ 1-::-^^ **-^y 

Jyy Lii-ot^^ . t— < 0 J 1 Jli^ jJi Jliii 


ij^.) 

Jl~— J JUi jOUJI j^j!L:x^\ ^^^***ij o cu»>liii 

J ^ ^ ^ ^Jb V^ii j^kSi- \j \ b kX£ y*y^ ^ \ 


^ ViAi»iJ^ 1*4^ <L«\^ ^fOliLi\ *Aa£ C.»^^ 

J^£ (^j^^iX5:)i l:^ ^yi^ ^jyylr^. c.'^c;^ 

<J*J^ •*— ^ J-Rjiij j%i-J Ui^ ^iLa 

^ ! 

^iXib ^LaJij^^liili yj\yil\j 4X.i^! ciiii'L«|y^ ci*»*^iA> 

^•1 (J^^ * ^lii \tXJb c-<LO djU'jLft ^/« 

^)Uj aa j\jJU Jji.J^jlji5\ fci 

^^j\j t^Uxs?i J-Sa (j;J *vi^l ^ Aii-iJ' <ii-* i/x 
M>I^ ^ ^\ ^1. .^J^\ cJ.Ul ^ 
.^_^ JU *^^--«* ^<w ti-o<i^' t^-J '— ’^!j 
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iS lac^l L/*'J^ ^ 

ci yjtA^ l^«) 

^ ■»*» u5 

LiJ uijj^ 

ti;^ J/li^ ^ 

^ JlS JU <idjsr ^^*’1^1 <dllju£j^l 

^J^t 3 ^^ ^ unJ L J ^UL^Jll? 

Sjlij ^J^>'^\j ol \j\ *lyJS5^\ Cii,»^.l?^ immJjt^ ^1 

*Vftx«d)J l^ ^IaL^ 

^ jji^^ fc— (jL;l:;ji\ ^ J^* 

iy^ ^ y-a3 ^ <dll jkj^ ^ ksT , j^\ u,;^3lfl^ 

^^jJ '}ILc o <iJuli^1 0«^ (J^. V» »»»ifc4»«a 

ii/l 5 --^'' J^ ^ Vi;' v^' j'jkif^ 

vj;p-^j Uli Ja-J'^ vj' '*^y. 

ti aJ' S' t^-^^ 

jlJ\ ^>JLiims j^J|^ S^ *^— ■^ vJklJi 

CU’Juiji^ Ijlk***^ LlJiri^ji v«X-V4>5i' iJL^ys^j uJir^.l' ^*X^li 
1 SometiTnes written . 
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il .^.a 

cT* u' ^ J-^b U-*lsrj 

Jlii j\ i_5^ i— CL^I 

Aajl^\ CL}jti\^ J^c j*-«5Lj 

s^\j ^ywiiL* l,J \l5Vi^ 

AJlAx-M CT i^Ia i 5 C T -^jl ( i^Iwmi L* 

l-jLi 1^'* {iX* jJ^ (j?** 

yb U^ u:.»La3 aa^I \3««u> ,jliU\ a-" 

A_iJ b Jl5^ L-^ljJ ^J^li 

Vi)^ fcX^\ ClJLaa 3 ^ <LiuJ <)b^ i^Ijou 

c/* l5 ^V* ^ (♦W.^ \jbJju ^^iLAJ 

JLSLJ sJi c:^ t-1^' C-XJU 

‘ *■ ** ■* ^ ^S1"*aL^«-^ ^ |J 

Co ^ Lijli J^Ci ^^jAj 

Uf a 1!1^ u-Ctl JLJ u/1<i L«^ cu^iii 

A ^M/Ju dJmU^4JuS 

v,^ J^ J^ c;"^' 1^' c;^ <^U'^ . V^ 

Jlii jSJi\ li \j\^ <uLiH jjS\ o o»ii jjUH .X-ift 

uiJLiii ^Liu]\ U d^sf^ j\ ^ JJlS ^ 

U:-nijS^ JIS ^\3ji\ L-Acj ^ 

U-Ckcl lL-1 ^ 4 UI Ul ^ ^iA-3 JUj 

,^5^-3 JIS u^ U;i j^ 4 v/‘W^ vi>!^ 
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Aliw^ di^ Ju flw Ij ti wX «» CgC^ \j\ Ij 

L 5 ^ ^ cJ^ 

iJaS 4 «^ljJb A^J Uli ^ 5 ^^' <Uijl^ ili® 

^^yJLs)« ^l— J ^^jiii ^l . 1 l^ / * jV? r .\^ l.^^*iX^li 

d-^ 

Ji J j.S^ jJ d^.J^ ^ o^ j^5 ^ 

iA^\ c— jIj C>r^yJ2* (^t— ^ 

l 5*^^ (J^LJ ^ JLfti 

JI 3 ^iJfc3 d^lj ^ ^^IxD ^l«»i 

d^cXs J^j>-'J 1 JutJ j*J rfUai-^ j*!. 4^Jj dJ^-J 

JU^i J^T; v.y^*' 

1 ^ 4 ^ ^ Iffliiicli d-^AAA*xj -^^ilg ^*i)liLl\ kX^x- 

^5ju-j\ iJUj^J s^^JLy^ l/iii <U-4^ itij si 

^bkXll IjU^ jJi d^*^yi <d!l Siii-Jlrf 

jJ^^, 1—^3 J ^ g jJL.,^j L-J3 j JJU ^ 

cAd^ l)^'^. d-Jua! Axr d^iC 

(♦^l d-^C-sl Lj\^ ^La^I d^j^ lxj\ 

lxl<g» LiIj i'*X^ A}t»« ^LtLlkis)! tj; 

d]}\^^ <U-^J\ tJ-d: d^-j ^1 o ^^UUl iJ^XJ 

» MS. . 

* MS. ^liili . 

3 MS. d^i^. 
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ILiJ ^ 4s -J)- ^J^e■ J'^s 

W" c)>*i ''^s Irs^ 

*<— C;\ r. 

^-uJl 1^1^ UJi li^ Ji-tjij <uLsr^\ o 

L^jl* <di^ djtjy jj Ij j^J ^ jli 

^ j**X3 ifx^ sxj ^r‘v^.aaj 3 1^2^ <U2s:t«S aj j^\ 

sJ aJl JUb ^ J^l 

l::-J1u*j 2f^\ |*jj LLj^J\ ^^—11 a-j 

^ j j%LS j u^^j^-uJ\ 

^^liSl ^_jLj j*iO JlS jJ Ja^j ^5^'^*-' trf^ 

lA-^^ ^ W LrJiiij 

«iilS^« wiJLs^l^ AJLiJ^ CL-b\ JLi-i j\jkJLj 

^Xizj tli3 J^, j j^l jJi\ 

tX^kf c3 l)^ a \iOg^ j tittS^ »*\ ijiliX^ ^1 ^ 

^K31 iXJaJLJ^ (j :., s ^«jlJjl 

Ll-Xirf^ ^ ^fcXiil 3^ JiZZ£^\ J^\ jJ-^->^ jJ 

|»j 

cr*t^ cT* L^ 

jJ^ajI Ui JL^31 v::^^.:.Ljf 

^ JU. l^4k*i:li c;' ^' 

1 In the Kala’iU , omitting these words. 
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fci l5^ a! Jyu 

(^ h ^j' ^ J,' a ^ 

hXii'S JLJli aD\ 

AjLii ^ ^ s/ l^Kuyk^id* 

ir il 'A i5->-^ v-^ JW' ^ 

t* (*^ * Ir^^ I ^ikil 1 

\ jjb Jy'^ <0* a!« ^ jJ^ ^ JlSj 

firf— 11 CL^^ l3li ^-rl-^ 

A*-*J a)^ ^jUJI A^ ^ j\j)\ A^ 

crfl ^1 a^ Jli^ . LijU\ ^A ^ l^A 

cHI Jli ^1 

Ji*i-2»1^ J^l ^kiijl ,^^***3 ij «A:-Ji^ l5^ OJ^ 

LJj jAU!1 a^ -^-^1 C1-vjLip« ijL^tJL^ 

Li ^JaiLlJIl \j\ J\ij J^LiJ U-wJls>- 

JU U *a*'^ u-JVj 

iXf£ aaIw!! Af^ tX^tsr* 

(_J^^ ij! Jl5^i>l(il\ jijrf k^lfcjll 

•V® w' u-,«^ .ii ^J JLJ J^ ^JX^ ^\ 


^ Surah xciv, 5, 6. 

* J^ala’id, p. 38 ; MS. , 
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(*^i ^ Ls-lfti UjLj 

cA/J A>mL&'* \jjiS^» 

JVj . J-iui ijtijli'i oA:>£ 

iiT^ (.<s=C c^' 

cT* 1;*" ^ ^ .wg J fcj 

ts^at? i’ASa LZJJls. UKi kj*. 

Lil ti L^i Isj.'^' 

(X4h£^ ^ ** JLj jJkj 

t2»»«..«j£ j*Sil\ (*.J^ ^ ej' 4^ i-s\^ •-* m-«'»^ 

jjT* ,_5 Lc 

aJLJ ULu^ __, jliiJl A-fi >Ja£ y*is^ 4_-,-^l ^_.'l 

As^li »Al A&.ft,lb JjcJi./* 4,^~~'^ \J 'kji!1 

jlSj 

JU^Sl ^Jr u5^i L:U-*Lrf 

u^Jj \^3 

^ ^^JiJ tXAJSS^ U^ ^ ililliS 

4«JwC>^ *Lll*^^ Isms^ ci kXjfci ^,5^ 

tr^ cT* ^'j l5^ s ^\. 

^•jri J I— «5 ifcXi^ o 3 l^am.^ 

L.j\ ^diJLJf J^ iLilslf d :-^*4>*rf d-^i-«>ll ^3^ 

\ U\j d^:»^ Jyb c-^Lli?l ^,;» 

Ju^l fcW .j^' 
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vj:^LiLj 

^jJlsr’* ysd!i\ J-jij Oii 

kX^>>l ^ ‘t*:?** ^ ^"^ ^ *;** ^ *^ 

L^' L^ c;' w' >rij^' c;^ c;^' 

j^\ U!^« ! j^ijli jjUiJ\ Aa£ ^.^5^ 

L^Ij CUj^Sr |♦5L.^.L• 

l,« ClijLjb J‘— 3« liL‘l--^-« Wi^J 


jSX^ J^z JU 


AaJ> , . f-^ 




|,uv J^^.. <d^^.lii >U''i J^; 

t\X.4ta5C^ y*«.* ^1 iL*: i»X^ ,r* Ll^*^ ^^9 

O • ^ J y^ ^ . I >.. ^ VI? ^ -7 




i»iiM ^ t fci^‘ kXx> I j>Jfc ^ 




izT* v-5^* J^'''^ ^ ^-:l^^f' *-? *W. 


Jiyi 


r> 




^iUSl 


l5'-* 




U1 Iz l^\ Jy, 


I— ^ Ji?\ ^z j^:^\ ^Lc Jl-Ji 

kA^Si;- ^ i'-JfcUj <i! C-?^, jLi^ \jlc 

i— ^sA^U- ^;;3 ^JLs;- ^sIj^ L;.^ LarU^ ^.« 

j^tos^ \ax^ ^jOliU^ c7^ cJ^ 

C»V>1a^ \ 4,^^^ AmJls^ 
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^j*dJj\ li'. AwuLsr^ Cl.yl 

^l«Mi 

jSLia^ J t . v-::--%j^« U-wuL^* 

^jLiiJl tX^ ^ ^l«3l JUi 

^*AjA-5i ^lij CL?A^^ iJIJ 


^ii 4 --jU JlS. s^Ut^f 

^ IA3 l«.<^4 y ii fi»d j .rtt \^* C * !■? I ^dUL4k^^ d 

liH' '‘^ crV c>r^ 

ci JA.U A.a* A5 

c/"*^ cJAi^ Ll**? It ^ ^ ^ 

\ iX^^tJ inisa** ^ 4» J A^ Aa« \ ^nC ( J ^ 1« jV^ 4^ <*^3 \ 

.. . ^ .. ^ ^ 

yjgjiL»S^ Vijj^!»-i3-juyu! ^ ti I— •*5^^ 

S'iaIU w:l-'^‘ALp^ o i^^iL>-^4 Ajyf^* j 51— jw>- IjlsA 

CL;ljlil^ aJ Aj'vi <— ^tiuC^'t .-2>'»!'5 ^^^Lj4 Vp^5 

M ... . > y Sm^ J J ^ y J • Wy J 

Aa^\ l^A-’^t >4^^ ^->'513 

jLS ^V"' tJ-::-'-^ V: ->• c.’;';-®^''''’ - 

V— i-LacT ijj\^’i^’» ifjV^' jLi o» JfV- 0‘*i5 t 4 ^bj'Aii!! 

^yltu*.J Alt If <LA.<-rf 3l X ».J?4^ . .'Aa> 

Jyu^ijLiiJl A-i c.’y*-^" - 

L L _^ jLg^ U-i^J^ 


1 PcrhapH • 
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Translation. 

^Abd al-Kadir, son of Abu Salih ^Abdallah, son of Jangi 
DSst^ ; some add a series of ancestors bringing him into the 
line of al-Hasan son of 'All, as follows : son of Abii 'Abdallah, 
son of 'Abdallah, son of Yahya the ascetic, son of Muhammad, 
son of Milsa, son of ‘Abdallah, son of IVIiisa, son of 'Abdallah 
the Pure, son of al-Hasan the Second, son of al-IIasan, son 
of ‘AlT, son of Abu Tiilib ; the Shaikh Abii Muhammad al- 
JllT, the Haiibalite, the ascetic, endowed with miraculous 
powers and stations,* head of the I lanbalites. 

He was born in Jililn ® in the year 71,^ and* came to 


* The filiation varies eoii‘^i<loial)ly in the different autln^rities. The probability 
is that the father’s luiiiie wsis Jau^I Dost, with the kunyah Abu Silih : and that 
the names Musil and ‘Abdallah which we find early in the series are attempf^ at 
jfetting rid of the obviously foreign name Jangi Dost, or explaining it away. 
That the Shaikh’s own kiiuyuh was A))u Mul.iamniad seems certain : Sha‘ruui 
therefore is mislakeu in calling him Abu Salih. That he w'us u foreigner is 
evident from some of the stories wiiicli will he told hiW on ; as when the Shaikh 
refuses to preach in iiublio, for fear of giving offiujee to the natives of Baghdad by 
his foreign Arabic, it is oei tain that there could have been no such cause for 
alarm in the case of a descendant of ^All. In the Ihihjai al-asnir (p. 88) the 
pedigree is given on the authority of Abu Sfilih Nasr, the Shaikh’s grandson by 
his son 'Abd ul-Ruz/ak ; and ^\iilei*s on ihc genealogies of tlie ‘Alids suppose 
that it W'as Abu Salih Nasr’s invention. The fiction must he due to one of five 
persons, either the author of the Hahjah himself, his informant ‘All llm Alimad 
al-Hiluli nl-liaghdudi, or the Shaikh, his son, or his grandson. 

It has l»een Hiiggesteil that Sufic theory recpiired that the great Shaikh should 
descend from ‘Ali ; and this view seems to bt* eontirined by tlie. endeavour which 
we find in the ThWi nUyhaih to make him an ‘A lid on flie mother’s side also, 
she being traced to Husain. On the other hand, the tastes of orthodox Mo''inins 
were consulted by showing that the fir«t two Oalijihs were also amor.p' iiis 
ancestors. And to this too som<> chapteis are devoti^d in the Kutuh. 

The list of the descendants of Hasan is <] noted by I bn ai^AVardi, who comments 
on the names of all. 

® A difficult SufT term, 'which, Imwever, is exjdained bv Kusbair!, whose words 
are thus paraphrased by his yuper-e«iiimentab)r (cd.’ Cairo, 1290, ii, 27): 
“ a Makaiii is an ejiithet applied t<» the devoti e, and acquired bv him through 
practising that morality which can only be achieved by seareir, practice, and 
labour, together with the assistance of divine gifts.” Kushniri adds that a man’s 
station is that which he is occunied in traiinng for, and tliai he caiinot aspire 
to attsiin one that is higher fill he has <*xhuusted the rules of the first. As 
illustrations of ‘stations’ the suiier-cominentator gives ‘ eoiiteiit,’ ‘reliance on 
God,’ * resignation.’ 

* The country south of the Caspian is meant. The XatTjah gives the name of 
the village as \Tf or Naif, llinii, etc., are mishikeii in thinking the village near 
Baghdad is meant. All doubt is prevented by the tf*stiiiuniy of Sam‘aiii. 

* The Ghibtab tells us that this year was inferred from the statement of the 
Shaikh that he came to Baghdad when he was IS, in tlie vear in which 
al-Tamlml died. This Tamiini was identified as Rizk allah Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahlmb, 
ob. Jumada i, 488. 
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Baghdad when a young man, where he studied law with 
the Kadi Abu Sa‘d al-MukharriraT,* and heard tradition 
from Abu Bakr Ahmad Ibii al-Muzaffar Ibii Sausan al- 
Tammar, Abii Ghiilib al-Biikillanl,^ Abu’l-Ksisim Ibn Bayiin 
al-Bazzilz,^ Abfi Muhammad Ja‘far al-Samlj,^ Abfi Sa‘d Ibn 
Hashish,^ Abu Tiilib Ibn YOsuf,® and others. Traditions 
were cited on his authority by Abfi Sa'd al-Saui‘anI,^ ‘Umar 
Ibn ^All al-Kurashl,** *Abd al-Kiidir’s two sous ‘Abd al- 
Razzak® and Musii,'® the hatiz ‘Abd al-GlianT,^i the Shaikh 

' His name was Mubdruk, and wo shall boar of his sclmol later on. Afukliarrim 
was a place in Jlaglid.-nl, where the palace of tlie lluyids was situated : see 
Lc Stranj^o, Baghdad^ Index. In several it is eorniptiKl tc» l^luklizunii. Jt 
seems clear that this ])orsuii must have dio<l in or before ;V2S. 

* From the Tbibjah we learn that this person’s full name Avtis Muhammad 
Ibn aUl.Iasan Ibn Abinnd Ilm al-ljlasiin. J*ossibly he was a de‘^cendant of tlie 
famous Kadi Abu Bakr Miibninniacl, of whom a life is j;iveij by T.Kh. i, 601); 
for this person, dyiiij? in 40;i, left a son, al-Hasan, wlio mi*rht have been the 
grcat-^a’aiidfather of Abu Ghalib. He tauf^ht in the Jami‘ al-Ka»r. 

* The Bahjab adds the names ‘All Ibn Ahmad of Karkh. A brief notice 
of him is given in Taj al-*Arus, thus: ‘Ali Ibn Al.nnad Ilm Muhamnind Ibn 
Duwud Ibii Musa Ibu Kay an heard tradition from Abu'l-liasan Muluimniad Il>n 
Mul)amiuad al-Bax/az ; he is distinguished from um)ther Uazzuz (Sa‘ul Ibn Ain 
Sa‘id), 1)01- 57‘2, who must haveWn later than tlu' Bu/.zaz mentioned in the text. 

* The fuiiious author of the Masari‘ al-‘usshrilc, I.Kli. i, 131). His erotic 
tastes may have affected *Abd al-Kfidir in the diriictitm of Sufism. 

* In the Bah jail this name is given .'is Muhammad Ibn ‘Abd al -Karim Ibn 
Khnnaisb. The correct form is df)ubtle.ss Ibii Khaiibash. 

^ His name was ‘Abd al-Kudir Ibu Muhammad Ibu ‘Abd al-Kudir Ibn 
Muhammad Ibu Yusuf. 

The well-knowu author of the work on Kisbahs, of wlomi I.Kh. (i, 378-9) 
gives a fairly full account. If is life lasted Irom TiOfi to 562. He heard more 
than 4,000 shaikhs, of whom lie made a dictlunarv for his son's henciit. 

** Mentioned by Yakut (iv, 121), who calls him Kudi, and states that he 
composed a dictmiiary tif his sliaikbs. 

* A brief nccouiit of him in the Bahjab, p. 114, He took the titles Tfij al-din, 
Siriij al-'Trak, Jamal al-A'inimah, and Fakhr al-fluffaz, etc. He is saM to have 
icmaincd thirty years without raising his head to heaven. 

'® Called Diya al-diii Abu Nu.sr. He went to Fgypt, and thence to Damascus;, 
where he died. 

His name was Abu Muhammad ‘Abd al-Ghani Ibu ‘Abd al-Wafiid of 
Jerusalem. Many of bis family were Kiidirls. He was eallctl ‘ (,'onimander ol 
the Faithful in Triulition.’ Yfikul (Geogr. ii, 113) gives tlie lollowing account 
of him : Jamnia‘Il, village in the niouiitaiii of XAblfis in ihc land of P:ilestine, 
birthplace of ‘Abd al-GbauI Ibn ‘Abd al-AViibid Ibn ‘Aii Ibn Surur Ibn Kali* 
Ibn Hasan Ibn Ja‘i'ar Abu Muhammad al-Makdisi: be took bis nisbab from 
Jerusalem because Janimri‘il is near it, and because NslM'is and the territory 
appertaining thereto ali are uttuchcKl to Jerusalem, and there is only a diiy s 
journey between them. lie was brought U]) in Damascus, whenei! be went 
in pursuit of tradition to Isfahan and other places. He w’as keen in the pursuit 
of knowledge, and went to Baglidjul, where he heaid Ibn al-Nakur and others in 
the year 560 : then he departed to Isfahan, and returned to Baghdad in the year 
78, where he taught tradition : thence he migrated to SjTia, and thence to Kgypt, 
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al-Muwaffak,^ YahyfT Ibii Sa‘d allah of TakrTl,* the Shaikh 
^All Ibn Idrl8 al-'Ha‘knbT,® Ahmad Ibii iMuti* al-Iiiijisra'i,^ 
Abu Ilurairah Muhammad Ibii Lailli Tbii al-AVastani/'* Akmal 
Ibu Mas'fid al-IIashiml,® and many otlicrs, of whom the last 
to die was Abfi TiTlib ‘Abd al-Lal.If Ibu Ahmad Ibu al- 
KubbaitJ,^ W'hereas tln^ last to repeat traditions from liim 
by licenee was al- Rashid Ibu Ahmad Ibu Sraslamah.’* 

‘Abd al-Kadir was the imam of his time, the J’ole of liis 
age,® and the teacher of teachers of liis epoch without 
-question. I was told by Abii Muhammad ‘Abd al-Klialik,^*'* 


where lie was .suecessiul, and ^ot iDf^ellier si fniIowiii*»* <»1‘ llanhniifes. In 
Damascus hm had hi'en siecused <>V openly seouiiijr hi^ holief in llie bodily nature 
of the Deity, and this asTUssitioii heinj^; sijrneii hy vsirious jurist-onsults* Im wsis 
expelled fnnii I)sinias«‘us, and even in Knypt, whither he went, he iiiidiTweiit some 
trouble from this siisjiieion. lie wrote variou.s excel huit hoous on I'nidition, such 
as ftl-Jitnml/ Ji tmrri/fff aUnjali he slied in the year 000 in K;;yj)t. Siiyuti, 
Ilusn al-lMuhiidarah, i, 16d, the name of anotln'r book of liis* the ^Vindah : 
lie adds that lie had the title 'I'aki iil-dlii, au<i died sit the a^e oi’ 69. lie avus 
therefore ‘JO years of a<j:e wlu'ii he resul willi A.K. 

' MuAvsiffak al-din Abu Aruhammad ^Abdallah Ihn Ahmail Thn Muhammad 
Ibn Kudsimsih of Jerusalem, lit* was also of Janmiu‘il, and Yakut, Utv. cil,^ frivea 
on uu<‘ount of him. lie avsis a Aoiuniiiious author. 

- Abu’l-Farsij Jhn Abi’l-SsCadJt Ibii al-Ilusaiii Jbii Muhammad al-Takrlli, 
said to biivc been an autlior. 

® Abu'l-llasan. A lengthy siccsmiit ot biiii is jriven in lbs* Habjsih, ])p. 227- 
230, most of it in su])erlatives, as'cordiiij^ !s» the manns*r s»l this hook! FI is iiisliab 
refers to a place ealhul Ibi*kul)ii at :i distaiieeol ten pamsfinirs froiii ll:i;^lidad : the 
nishaii is regularly corrujited to Yu‘kuhT in M^>S. and jirinted books. lie Avas 
also called Raubaiil, from Rauhtl, a A'ilbige near llsi^kubu. lie died 019. 

* His kunyab Avas Abu’l-*Abbas. Bajisra is near Bag’hdad. 

^ His usmies are thus given in the Bah jab (p. 113} : Mubummad Ibu Alii’i- 
Futub al-AzajI al-Diuarl, the Blind, knuAvn as llm al-AVsistaiii. J)imn is 
a niflbab from the name of a street in Baghdad. 

* The Bah jab (p. 94) adds Ibn ‘Umar. 

’ The Taj al-‘Arus mentions this man as a fanious Traditionalist. In the 
Bah jab (p. *113) bis nisbah is j^Wen as Ibn al-Saksiti, and we are told that 
he lived first in HalAvan, and tben in Baghdsid, and Avas a dealer in jewels. 
JKubbaiti should mean ‘ dealer in a .sAvcetineat called miif.* He is also 
mentioned by Kutbi (ii, 224) as teacher of ^ man who avrs borii in 610. 

Mentioned by Dlinhabl again in liis life of Ibu Shtlfi*. 

^ The AA'ord Kuth is largely used hy the Sufis, and is the subject of considerable 
discussion in the F.M. Fliigel (Z.D.M.G. xx, 39) gives an extract from Sha‘rilni, 
whose Avork is based on the F.M. It AA’ould be inter(*sting to know when the 
Sufis first took to employing it. In the Bab] ah, p. 81, A.K. has an eloquent 
sermon on the subject, wbich is not very clear. Since Kushairl does not explain 
the word in his I'echniculities, it probably cumc into use about this time ; and 
very likely Yusuf of Jlamadban (note 1, p' 303) was the first person so calW. 

Perhaps this person was the great-grandson of the Shaikh : ‘Abd al-Salam, 
.son of Abu ^Abdallah ‘Abd al-Wahhab, son of *Abd al-Kadir: this *Abd al- 
.Salam died in 611 (Bahjah, p. 116). 
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son of Al)(l uJ-Siilciin, at ^asilhslc, wlio snid i T wqs informed 
by Abn Muhammad Ibii Kudamali^ in Iho year 01 1 . who 
said : ‘ I w^as told by the shaikh of Islam ‘Abd al-Kadir Ibn 
AbT Siilih al-Jili; 1 was informed by Aha Bahr Ahmad Ihn 
al-Muzaffar al-TamimTr ; T was informed by Abil ‘All Ibn 
Shildhiin^; I was informed by Abii Bakr Muhammad Ibu 
al-‘Abb5is Ibn Najih'^; I was informed by YaOviib Ibn Yusuf 
iil-KazwiuT'* ; it was K'laied io me by Mulyimmatl Ibn Said'* ; 
it was related to me by 'Umar Ibn Abl Kais, alter Similk,*^ 
after 'Abd al-Uahmau Ibn Zaid, after his father,' after 
‘Abdallah Ibu ^las'ud. Jle said: “Tlie eliildren of Israel^ 
appointed a deputy ovau* them aft(*r Closes, who stood and 
prayed in the moon above the sanetuary, and meiitiouod various 
things that he had done. Tlum he w^ont out and let himself 
down by a rop(\ and the rojie was found hanging in the 
sanctuary after hi‘ liad gone (df, till he cume to some peo])le 
on the; bank of the ^file, whom lie found making bricks, 
lie asked them how they got the bricks, and, being told, 
he made bricjks witli them. And so hc' ate of the labour of 
his hands. AVlien ])rayor-tinie eamo ho pin*illed himself and 
prayed. The Avorkmi*n then told lludr overseer that there 
was among them a man wdio did so-and-so, and the oAUTSi'or 
accordingly sent for liim, but he refused to come till hc 
was sent for three times, when he went himself on his beast. 

1 I.e. the Shaikh al-Muwaffiik ; nee note I, ]». 290. There follows a pjwcitiicn of 
a tradition taught by A.K. Other exum 2 )les are to be found in tho Jlahjah 
(pp. 125-131). 

* A1-^asau Tbn Ahmad 11m Iln-ahlm Ihu ul-l£asan Ihn Muhammad, ob. 420, 
according to Wustonfcld, Indi^x Yalcut. Thw Taj al-‘Arus speaks td al- 
Qusain Ibn Mubammiul, ob. 417. 

® Mentioned in Tiij al-‘Arufl with death-date 340. IIo was called al-Bazziiz 
al-Baghdadi. 

* Not mentioned in the dictionary of the learned of Knzwin (Brit. IVfus. 
21,468). 

® Galled ‘ the crucified,’ with nishah al-Azdl (Taj aJ-‘Arus, i, 338). 

According to Nisa’I (cited in I.Kh. iii, 410, of dc Slaiie’s translation) hc was 
a uotonous liar. 

® Probablv Simak 11m Harb Ibu Aus al-Dhuhli ul-BakrT, called Abu Mughlrah, 
ob. 132. “ lie made many mistikcs ” (Taj al-'Aru.K). 

1 Zaid Ibu Aslam Abu Usamab, ob. 136. I’herc is a life rd him in Nawawi’s 

Tabdbib. 

® The purpose of this appears to be to emphasize ilie dignit)- of labour. 
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When he saw him he ran away, but the other pursued, 
overtook him, and bade him stop, because he wanted to speak 
with him. Accordingly he stopjK?d. He then told him about 
himself, and how that he was a king and had fled from fear 
of his Lord. The other then said, ‘Mcthinks I will join 
thee,' and this he did ; he joined him and served God till 
they both died in tlie Ilamlah of Egypt. ‘Abdallah Ibn 
Mas‘ud said : ‘ If I wore there I could find my way to the 
grave of the t wo from the description which the Apostle of 
God gave of it.’ ” ’ ” 

Ibn nl-Sam‘iini’H ’ description is as follows : “ Abu Mu- 
hammad ‘Abd al-Kildir was of Jilan, and was the head 
• • * 

and shaikh of the Ilanbalites in liis time, lie W’as a pious 
jurist, orthodox, fretpiently repeating the Koran, constantly 
meditating, readily moved to tears. lie got his training as 
a jurist from al-Mukharrinn, and was the (‘ompaiiion of the 
Shaikh Hamraiid al-Dabbas.” * He tidds that he dwelt at the 
Azaj Gate* in the school which they built for him. “One 
day I went to bid farewell to one of coihpanions, and as 
W’e were going away one of those who wore with mo asked 
if I should not lik(5 to pay a visit to ‘Abd al-Kiidir and get 
his blessing. So we went, and I entered his school when 
it was morning.^ The Shaikh presently came out, and made 
a circle of his followers, and they finished the Koran. 
Wlieii we had done I wanted to rise, but he told me to sit 
down and wait till the lesson was over. Ho proceedct! to 
read out a lecture to his students, of which I did not 


1 This iM probnbly tho son of Abu Su'd, raentionod above : indeed, since Abu 
Sa‘d himself died the year nftt!v '*Al)d al-Kadir, he could scarcely talk of *Abd al- 
Kadir’s “time.” This son of Ahfi iSa*d^calh'd Ahu’l-Muzaffar ‘Ahd al-Itafifm, 
lived #537-614: he is often quoted for traditions. In his father’s work on 
Nishahs ‘Abd al-^adir is mentioned, and a spaeo left for a notice, which 
apparentlv was not filled up. The following notice (accordin']^ to the ^ala’id) 
occurred in the Appendix to the History of liayhdad^ and may have been inserted 
by the writer’s son, Tho Cambridge MS. of a continuation of the Hiatmy of 
Jiaghdad\nw no notices of ‘Abd al-KRdir (Mr. JN’icholson’s communication). 

* See below, note 3, p. 298. 

3 An inner }^ate in Ea'^t Baj^hdad, shutting; off tho Ma’muniyyah Quarter. See 
Lo Strange’s Baghdad^ map viii. 

^ As we have seen, the followers of *Al)d al-Kadir reckon Samian! among his 
disciples. If that statement rests merely on this passage, it comes to very little. 
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understand a word.^ What was still more curious was 
that the students presently rose and repeated his lecture, 
apparently understanding it, whereas we understood neither 
the terms nor the expressions.” 

Abu’l-Faraj Ibn ul-JauzP says: “Abu Sa'd al-Mu- 
kharriml had built a fine school at the Azaj Gate. This 
came into the possession of ‘Abd al-Kiidir, who preaclu'd 
there. He got a reputation for asceticism, and started 
a method and silence of his oum.'* The school pres(uitlv 
became too small for the audience, and he took to sitting at 
the wall of Baghdad with his back loaning against his cclJ.^ 
Great crowds used to be converted at a single nucting. 
Then the school was repaired and enlarged, the common 
people making groat efforts. There he remained preaching 
and teaching till he died.” 

My observation on this is that Ibn al-Jauzi’s jealousy did 


* This (loscri[)tioii, which wouhl apply v<!ry woll to Tbn ‘Arabl‘8 works, seems 
stranj'e as applied to *Abd jil-^CadirV, wbieli contain no clilKcultics. 

2 /i()8-Al)7. A vivid accuuiit of this person’s public discourses is given by Ibn 
Jubnir, ]). 222. Ai>par('iitly (iii hbubabf's opinion) be was uinabJe to sicquirc 
a reputaliou ns great as that which *AUd al'Kadir had enjoyed, and tboiioe 
endeavoured to depreciate him. The voliimo ol the Miinta/.ini containing this 
notice is not accessible to me. .Vs the stateiuent of a contianiiorai’y it is of value. 

* The word Umkahj which is ordinarily useil in this context, signifies 
a svsteiii of Sufism. So in EJariri’s Inst Vfakamah Hin^aii al- liasri is suid 
to have the 1)0st larlkah. The meaning of kfidirisin in the present, day is 
elucidated in the works iiieutioti(*d at the heiul of thi> nnicle; it undoubtedly 
enjoins the induction of a hypnotic state by the rcjieiition of forniuhe and 
other methods ; hut it also appeal’s to preach charity to all men. Acoonling 
to some authorities a Jew or Christian may be a Kadirl without changing his 
religion. Toleration of this sort was scarcely a princiide of A. K himself, since he 
proselyt'i/iid on a great srale. A confession of faith asenhedt*) him is given in the 
Futuh al-ghaib (margin of Uahjah, p. 177), wliirli diflers little, if at all, Irom 
ordinary Moslem orthodoxy. A brief summary of bis turlk is given in the Uahjah 
itself (p. 8t). The leading doclfriiie of the Fafh Hahhhtl is doubtless timt of 
Ji'andy or jicrsonal extinction in the Deity: and ho probably recomniendeil a period 
of asceticism wlu'reiii the devotee could he weaned from the w«)rld, to which alter- 
vvards ho should return, only, however, to take a ininimum share therein. ^ The 
period of asceticism in his own case is put at2.> years (JJahjah, p. o9), but this can 
Bcarcelv he reconciled with the dates given above. Talgi-ave seems right in 
deriving such ideas from India, yet the systematic division of Hie into periods 
which Indian theorists reached is not fimnd in A.K.'s wrjjsiigs. It the word 
rendered * silniico * (famt) bo anything more than a jingle with the other, it must 
signify a negative as well as a positive system. 

* In the Kala’id (p. 15) : “I usetl to sit in the oratory at the Ilalbah Date : then 

it grew too small for the ])eople, and they brought the pulpit inside the wall 
between the furnaces and people used to come at night with torches. “ 

20 


j.u.A.s. 1907. 
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not suffer him to give ‘Abd al-Kadir a longer notice than 
this; his prejudice against him was too strong. God keep 
us from such passion ! 

Abu Bakr Ihii Tarkhiiii ' states that the following 
information was given by the Shaikh al-Muwaffak * ; being 
asked about the Shaikh ‘Abd al-Kadir, ho gave the following 
reply : “ We found him still living, but at the end of his 
life. He lodged us in his school, and looked after us. He 
often sent his son Yahya^ to light the lamp, and would 
frequently send us food from his own lodging. He used to 
lead in the regular prayers, and I recited to him from 
memory out of the br)ok of al-Khir:ikP in the ^ morning, 
whereas ‘Abd al-Gliani the hiifiz •’ used to recite to him from 
the book called al-HUifufah iVI-KildhS* We were the only 
persons studying with him during that time. AVe remained 
with him a month and nine days, when he died ; and w'o 
prayed over him at night in his school. I never heard more 
tales of miracles told about anyone than about him, nor 
did I ever see anyone more generally resp(M‘ti»,d for his piety 
than he was. We only wont through with him a few 
portions of his books.” 

I read in the handwriting of Saif al-dtn Tbn TMajd al-din" 
as follows: “ 1 heard Abii ‘Abdallah Muhammad J bn Mahinfid 
al-Mariltibl ® say : ‘ I hoard the late Shaikh Abu Uakr 

' 600-690 ; otherwise called *Izz ol-dlu Ibrahim Jhii Muhammad Ihu nl- 
Snwaidi. Ho was a personal friend of Ibn Abl U^uibi'ah, who has an appreciative 
notice of him and his works (ii, 26G, 267). 

® Se«j note 1, p. 290. 

^ 550-600, accoi'ding^ to tho'Bahjah (p. 115). llo would have been 11 years 
of age at this time. 

* I.e. the Mukhta^ar of llanbalito law by Ahu’l-Kilsim *Uinar al-Kbirakl, 
ob. 334. 

^ See note 11, p. 289. 

® A Hanbalite Hidnyah is mentioned by II.Kh. as the work of Tbn ul-£hattab 
Ma(|ifu? al-Tfibildi, which is probably to be corrected Alrn’l-Khattah al-Kalwadhi, 
432-515, a Hanbalite jurist, grammarian, and poet, of whom Yikut has a uutice 
(iv, 302). 

^ In the Ghibtah (p. 47) this story is ascribed to al-Sharaf, i.e. Sharaf al-din 
Ibn al-Majd, *lsa Ibn al-Muwaffa]^, i.e. son of the person mentioned in note 1, 
p. 290. 

* A Rukn al-din al-Maratibi is mentioned in the Bahjah (p. 112) as one of 
those who claimed to be disciples of A.lgL. The Ghibtah has ^-Mura’i, clearly 
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^Imad al-din ^ say : “ I had been readin<? about the meta- 
physics of religion, and certain doubts had been instilled 
into my mind ; but I thought I hiid best wait till I had 
attended a lecture by the Shaikh ‘Abel al-Kiidir, since he 
was supposed to address himself to the inmost thoughts of 
his audience. So I went to his Iccturc-rooni, and the first 
words T heard were : ‘ Our faith is the fait]) of our })ious 
ancestors and the Coin])anions/ I Ihouglit to myself that 
this remark was accidental. Then he wemt on, and, tiirning 
to the part of the room in which T was ho repeated the 
observation. But I said to myself, ‘ A preacher is always 
turning in one direction or another.’ I’hen he turned 
towards rne a third time, and said : ‘ Al)u Bakr ! Ahii Bakr ! 
rise, for your father has come.’ Now lu' liad hi eu away ; 
so 1 rose and hastened homeward, and found my father had, 
in fact, just arrived.” ' 

I may observe that a similar story to tliis is told by the 
jurist Abu’l-Kasim Ibii Muhammad Ibn Khiilid,* wlio says : 

We were informed by our Shaikh Jamal-al-din Yahyii Ibn 
nl-SairafP that ho had heard the grammarian Abii’l-Hakii^ 
say: ‘I attended a lecture of the Shaikh ‘Abd al-lyadir, 
and found the students reading in his presence with wrong 


a corruption. From Dhahabl’s MuHlitahih, p. 471, we learn that this person’s 
title was Ta^I al*diii, that he W'os head of the Uauhaliais in Damascus, and 
a special friend of al-Mu>vaifuk. ' 

' Perhaps identical with the Shaikh Abu Bakr ‘Atik or Ma‘tuk al-Bniidaniji 
of the Bahjah (p. 110) aud ‘Iniad al-din Ibn Kamal al-Bandaiiiji of Yalciit 
(i, 745). 

- In the Bahjah (p. 136) a Majid Ibn Muhammad Il'ii Khalid al- ‘Iraki is 
mentioned whoso kunyah was Ah^ Muhammad. IVrhaps thib was a brother. 

* 583-678. There is a life of him by DhahabT, anno 078, MS. Laud. 279, 
fol. 110. He was also called Ibn al-I,Iabashi. lie M'as h(»rn in Hnrraii, went to 
Baj^hdad in 607, where he heard, oniony others, Omar aJ-Sulirawardi, then 
to Damascus, and thence returned to Hiirraii : he taught at all tlnwe places, and 
numbered Ibn Tuimiyyah amon^ his pupils. 

* 538-616. ‘Abdallah Ihn al-^usaiii Jim ‘Ahthdlali al-*UkharT al-Ba^sri, the 
blind {'rammaruin and commentator on Mutanahhi. l.Kli. has a short^noticc 
of him. The storv told in the Bahjah, p. 110, is somewhat different. Al-‘Lkbari, 
passing by A.K.’^s lecture-room, said to himself, “ I will enter and hear the 
talk of this foreigner.” He entered; A.K. stopped his discourse and said, 
” O blind of eye and heart, what have you to do with ‘this foreigner’s’ talk?” 
Al-‘Ukbaii went up aud demanded the khirkahf which A.^C. gave him. This 
story and that in the text ore mutually exclusive. 
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intonation, and I said to myself, ** I wonder that the Shaikh 
does not censure them.*' The Shaikh thereupon said, ‘‘ Here 
comes a man who has studied a few chapters of Law, and 
finds fault.” I thought to myself, Perhaps he means some 
one else and not me.” Then he said, “It is you I mean.” 
So I repented inwardly of having criticized the Shaikh, who 
told me that God had accepted my repentance.* *’ 

I heard our Shaikh Ibii Tairniyyah ^ say ; “ I heard the 
Shaikh ‘Izz al-diu Ahmad al-Farnthi ® say : ‘ I heard our 
Shaikh Shihilb al-dlii al-Sulirawardl ^ say: “I intended to 
apply myself to inetaidi ysi(js and the basis of religion, but 
said to myself, ‘ 1 will first ask the advice of tKe Shaikh 
‘Abd al-Kadir.* So I went to see him. Before I could 
utter a word he said, ‘ Omar, it is no preparation for the 
grave ! * wdiich he repeated twice. So I abandoned the 
subject.” ’ ” 

Abu ‘Abdallah Muhammad Ibn Mahmud al - Maratibi * 
says: “I asked the Shaikh al-Muwaffak whether when he 
was staying with the Shaikh ‘Abd al-Kiidir he had seen 
any miracle wrouglit by him ? He re})licd, ‘ I fancy not. 
However, he us('d to lecture on Fridays, when we would 
leave him and go to hear Tradition of Ibn Sani*,-'^ but we 


6C1-728. The famous controversialist. A bionrrapliy of him is givfu in 
Kutbl, i, 35, and nt the end of his “ Kofutntion of the Christian llelig ••!!,** 
Cairo, 1905, where reference is made to a work called Jala'iCl-^mnain. 

- 614-673. Ilia name was Abu’l-‘Al»bHS Alimad Ibn Ibrahim ; he waa 
preacher at the Muayyad ]Mos(jue (in Dainuseus ‘r;, and wrote on Tradition, 
etc. (Appendix to l.Kli., MS. l*oe. 331). “ b’iiruth is a Inrntj village with 

a market on the bank of the T«fi:ris, lietween AViisit and uhMmlhur, of which 
all the inhabitants are KalidTs ” (Yakut). 

® 539' 632. Ahu ‘Abdallah ‘Umar Ibn Muhammad. I.Kh. has a notice of 
him. His visit to A.K. is dated 560 in the Bahjah, p. 235. Ibid., p. 32, this 
story is told with the variation that A.K. pa.ssei(’liis hand over ‘Umar’s breast, 
in consequence of which he entirely forj^ot the books on the subjeet that he had 
learned. Suhrawardi mentions A.K. occasionally in bis ^Awanfal-Ala^arif, see 
above, p. 274, and p. 301, note 1. 

* See note 8, p. 294. 

• "We should probably levAlbn ShSJi*, who is cited twice in Yakut’s geographical 
dictionary. The death -date 560, given in WiisU-nfeld’s index, is due to an 
oversight of the editor. He is probably identical with Abu’l-Fadl Ahmad Ibn 
galih Sbafi* al-Jili (Ghibtab, p. 30,‘Tjahjah, p. 89) ; oh. 565 (Ibn al-Athir). 
And, indeed, Hhahabi, in his life of this person, states that these two persons 
studied tradition with him. 
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got no good from hearing it.’ Saif al-dTn^ says this means 
they got no good from hearing it owing to the occurrence of 
certain events. The books they heard were the Musnad and 
Bukhari.” 

Our Shaikh Abu’l-TIusain al-Yunlni ® said : “ I heard the 
Shaikh ‘Izz al-din Ibn 'Abd al-Salam® say that the only 
miracles that had been transmitted by a continuous tradition 
were those of the Shaikh ‘Abd al-Kiidir. He was asked 
how this could be, when his belief was what it was known 
to be ? He replied that the consequences of a system did 
not belong to the system.” * 

Ibn al-Najjar, in his life of ‘Abd al-Kiidir, says as follows : 
«He came to Baghdad in the year 88, being tlicn 18 years 
of age. He studied law with Abu’l-Wafii Ibn ‘Alcll,’ Abu’l- 
Khattiib,^ Abu Sa'd al-Mubarak al-lMukliarrimT, and Abu’l- 
Husain Ibn al-Farra,^ till he had mastered Roots, Branches, 

See note 7, p. *294 . lie iiHviiit, then, that mirac*le.s wrouglit by A, K . prevented 
their benefiting by the otlier’s in.<<truotion. 

- Kutb nl-diii Musa Ibn Mubaniinad, ob. 726, author of an abridgment and 
continuation of Siht Ibn iil-Jau/rs Mir’at al-Zunniu. He wrote a biography of 
A.^. called Mainikih. Jlis nisbah comes from Yunlii or Yunun, near Ihnilbek, 
and he hail two brothers, Sharaf al-dtn *AlI and Itadr al-d!n Hasan, and a sistei*, 
Amat al-liuhim (Taj al-'Arus). 

* f)77--fiOO. ‘Abd al-‘AzIz of Daiiniscus. There is a life of him by Kutbl 
(i, 287), who mentions Y'uniiiT among his pujiils. Yuiiiiii himself (MS. I*oc. 
i32) has a long account of him. See too Ibn iyus, i, 94, 95, eic. 

* The meaning ap|K'ars to be that a man is not houml to hold doctrines that 
follow logically from other doctrines that he holds. Gii*at offence was given l)y 
the saying attributed to A.K. that his footw'as on the no(;k every saint of God ; 
the author of the Kaudiit al-Jannut is very bitter about it. A treatise eiphiiuiug 
away this utterance, called Makhazin al-KMirufynh (in rei*siau), by Jshiik Ibn 
Mul.iummad, is in the British Museum (Or. 248). The author, after making the 
necessary exceptions, quotes iu favour of A.K.’s pretension Thu ‘AralA in the 
F.M., and al-liisiiii al- Kamil, by Y'afi‘i (ob. 755), a work apparently unknown 
to the bibliogiiipliies, though YalM’s apology for A.K., called KhHtmat 
al-mafdkhir, figures iu them. Ilfli ‘Arab! [he. i, 'IG'l) apparently ‘'tates that 
A.K. was commanded to govern the world, and calls liim the Kutb ot his time; 
he. has also respectful references in ii, 24 and iii, 44. Aiipiu’cutly J bn ‘Abd 
al-Salam rejected the argunionl that because he heliovetl in A.K.’s miracles he 
was bound to accept his jireteLisious. 

* His name was ‘All (Uahjnh, p. 106). H.Kh. stut^js tluii he died in 513, and 
enumerates various works of his, aiiioiig them an encycloiisedia in 170 volumes (I). 

« Mahfu? Ibn Ahmad al-Kalwadhani, oh. 510 or 515. r.Vole 6, p. 294.) 

^ Abu’l-ilnsan Muhammad, son of the Kadi Muhammad Ibn Ya‘ll, who died 
in 438. The son is mentioned (with the kunvah Abu’l-Husain) among the 
teachers of Ihn Huhairali (I.Kh., de Slaiie, iv, 115). u 

Kadiris to make their founder the teacher rather than the taught, that the l|ahjah 
(p. 107) makes the father of this person (ob. 438) declare himsell the disciple of 
A.B:. (born 470), and that on the authority of Ibn al-Akhdor (b. 524). 
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and Differences. He also heard Tradition (here a list of 
teachers was given). He read Literature with Abu Zaka- 
riyya al-TabrTzT.^ He devoted himself to preaching till he 
became an adept. Tlien he betook himself to solitude,® 
asceticism, wandering, self-denial, sleeplessness, residence 
in wastes and deserts, and became the companion of the 
Shaikh Ilammiid al-Dahhiis,® from whom he learnt the 
doctrine of the J^ath. I'lieii God revealed him to mankind, 
and caused him to be favourably received. He fonned his 
first congregation in the year 521, when God revealed 
wisdom by his tongue; then in the year 528 he sat in his 
Shaikh’s school^ to leclure and answer legal questions. He 
formed the object of pious visits and vows, wrote on the 
Roots and Branches,'* and was a ])owerful preacher in tho 
style of the people of tho Patli. Traditions have been told 
us on his authority by his son ‘Abd al-Razzak, Ahmad Tbn 
al-Baiidanlji,^* Ibii al-Kubbaitl,^ and others.” 


> Ob. 502. 

® lie profosBcd to have waudeml in the desert twenh'-live years (Hahjah, p. 85). 

* Ob. 525. There is a bnet' JiotiVo of liim in Lawakih al-AnwAr (i, 180), 
where an utteni])t is inado to show that he was tho pupil, mit the master. 
Sibt Ibn al-Jnuzi (MS. Marsh, (i5S, anno 025) ^iveB some more dctailR: he 
used to give all win* were suft'eriiig from tho IVvi’r alnumds and drieil grapes 
to eat, and this remedy was effective;. Jle ustil at tii-st tf) accept vows and 
distribute them ; alterwards he refused. Tlie Ihihjah (p. 5;i) makes A.K. 
associate with him in ‘CM) and 508, when Dahhas jn-ofessed to have 12,000 
disciples {muridlu)^ whose names he recited every night. In 523 (p. 20), 
when A.K. had already become a pn*achor, h<' is represented as wt.rnitig 
the latter against taking t<io high a t-oiie. Jii 529, on 27 Dhu’l-Hijjah,' 
A.K. with a great following visited his grave in the Shfmizl cemetery, where he 
had a vision of Dahhas, otherwise bedecked with gold and ji'wels, hut unable to 
move the right hand which smote A.K. Tho latter, however (with t.h(‘ aid of 
5,000 dead walTs), interceded, ami his. right hand was n*storod. When A.K. 
announced this, all Diibhas's followers in Baghdad came to .\.K.*h school, and 
asked for evidence. 'Miey ngrCKl to refer the matter tc» Yusuf al-IIainndliHni 
and ‘Abd al-llahinfu] Ihn Shu‘aih nl-Ku^T. People offered A.K. a week, but 
before this proposition was accc]»teil the two shaikhs came running to the school to 
confirm what A.K. had said from their own revelations. Probably an alibi could 
be proved for '^'usuf. 

* I.c. Mukbarrimi’s, which was enlurgwlby ])ublic subscription. 

® His w'ork Ghumjah is rather in the st}le of Ciluizalps Ihya. A work called 
Yawaklt aUH^ham mentioned by H.Kh. Avas proliabiy homiletic. Some other 
works (enumerated by Le Obutelier) are forms of prayer.' 

* According to the nahjah (p. 1 10) all the jurists of Bandaiiijniii, a distiict 
near Nahrawan, professed ti) be followers of A.K. A story is told on his authority 
in the ]fCala*id (p. 48), where he is associated 'w'ith Jamal al-din Ibn al-JauzL 

7 See above, note 7, p. 290. 
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'Abdallah Ibn Abi’l-IIasaii al-Jubba*T' wrote to me* with 
his own hand as follows: "The Shaikh ‘Abd al-Kadir told 
me : ' My soul one day worried mo for a lust, which I re- 
sisted, going down street after street till I could got to the 
desert. Whilst I was walking I saw a leaf of paper flung 
on the ground, which I found contained the words, " Wliat 
have the strong to do with lusts ? Lusts were created for 
the weak, that they might fortify ihemsolvcs thereby to 
obey Me.” ^Vllen I read this, the lust departed from my 
heart.’ He went on to say that he used to sustain himself 
by wild carobs and lettuce from the river bank.” 

I read in the handwriting of Abu llakr ‘Abdallali Ilm 
Nasr Ibn Hamzali al-TaimP as follows: "I heard ‘Abd al- 
Kadir al-Jili say: ‘During a famine that beftH Baghdad 
I was in such straitened eircumstancos tliat 1 remained some 
days without food, trying to find refuse, and one day I w^ent 
to the river-bank on the chance of finding a lettuce or other 
vegetable. Wherever I went T found that others had been 
tliero before me ; so I w^ent towards the country, and could 
find no j)laeo where there was likely to bo any refuse where 
I had not been aiiticipfited. Finally, Aveaknoss overcame 
me, and being unable to hold out any longer I entered 
a mosque,^ and was just facing death, when a young Persian 
came in, who had with him some bread and roast meat. 
He sat down and began to oat. Each time he I’idsed his 
hand to his iiioutli T nearly opened mine, so hungry* was I ; 
and I blamed myself for my want of self-control. I’resently 

^ Ob. 605, nccordiiiji: to Yakut and Dbnliul)!, Muslitfibih (p. 84), where wa 
are told that ho cunio from .liiihah, in the di^:tri(:t of yjirrihulus, and went hi 
Isfahan. This person is oalhd in the llalijah (p. 109) with its usual superlatives 
“chief of the Musnids and jurists.” JIi‘< w'ntttni coiniuunicationH hi Ihn 
al-Nnjjfir fonu perhaps our chief source of inforiiiation about A.K. IJesidos 
those copied hv Dhahahi, iin'n* i** one given iii the Ihdiiah t']). 102), according ty 
which Bishr lil-Kura/i rccovrrwl four camels in the dcM-rt hy invoking A.K. ’s 
name. IIcj saw a man in da/z.ling while raiment pointing out where they were. 

^ The Huiiio story is told in the Ghihtali (p. 8). 

® Author of a work culled Anwar iil~na^r. In the (Jluhtah (p. 8) this ^ry is 
told as part of a narrative given by T^ilhah Ibn Muzaffar al-‘Althi, ob. 693, of 
whom Yal^ut (iii, 71 1 ) has a brief notice. 

* According to the Ghihtali the Mosque of Yasin ; according to the ^ala id, in 
the Sul^ al-llaihaniyyin. 
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the lad turned round and saw me. He said, ^‘In the Name 
of God” (handing me a morsel), but I refused; he conjured 
me, and, anxious as I was to accept, I still resisted my 
inclination, and refused. Finally he conjured me till I 
accepted, and ate, yet sparingly. Then he asked me what 
my business was and whence I came. I replied that I was 
a law-student, and that 1 came from Jilan. “I too,” he 
replied, “ am from JlliTn, and do you know a young man 
of Jilan called *Abd al-Kadir, and known as daughter’s 
sou to Abii ‘Abdallah al-Sauma‘i the ascetic “That 
is I,” I said. He was alarmed thereat and his face clianged. 
Then he said : “ Alhih, my brother, I came to Jlaghdad 
having still some journey money with mo, and asked after 
you, but no one could give me any information, till all my 
journey money was exhausted, after which I remained for 
throe days, in wliich I could not find the cost of mj^ 
maintenance cxco])t fnmi your money which was in my 
possession. On this fourth day T said to myself, ‘Three 
days have now passed in which I have eaten nothing, and 
I am now permitted by law to eat dead flesh.’ ^ Ho 1 took 
some of your money which had been entrusted to me, and 
with it bought this bread and roast meat, so you may eat 
it with a good conscience, since it is your own, and I here 
am your guest.” “What do you mean?” I asked. He 
replied: “Your mother sent with mo eight dinars for you, 
and I assure you I have not cluiated you till to-day.” ISo 
I quieted and comforted him, and gave him part of the 
money.’ ” 

‘Abdallah Tbn Abi’l -Jlasaii al-Jubbii’i wrote to me: 
“ The Shaikh ‘Abd al-Kadir said to me : ‘ I was in the 
desert re])eating my law-lesson, in a terrible state of poverty, 
when some one, whose person 1 did not see, said to me, 
“Borrow enough to maintain you while you are studying 

* TIub person’s praises iinj rwconnW l»y Ihii til-Wardi, and indeiMl A.^C.’s 
mother and aunt art* iiiad«> out to have In'en'sfiiiits. 

’ 1.0. ot animals that have di(Hl a niitiirnl death. 

» In the Ghihtah a siinilMr KU»ry is j^ivnn on th« authority of * Abdallah 
al-Salami, with considerable variittions ; the same is told ibid., p. 10. 
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law.” I replied, “How am I to borrow, when I am so 
poor,' and could never pay P ” He answered, “ Borrow and 
We undertake the pa 5 -ment.” So I went,' he said, ‘to 
a grocer, and said to him, “ Would you deal with me on the 
condition that I am to pay you whenever (iod eases my way, 
while if I die I am to be acquitted of payment P Say you 
give me every day a loaf and some cress P ” The man burst 
into tears, and said to mo, “ Sir, T am at your service.” So 
I took his goods for a e«n*tain time, till 1 could endure it no 
longer.’ Then T fan(;y he said : ^ ‘ Then a voice said to me : 
“ Go to a certain plac<‘, take whatever you find on the seat, 
and give it to the grocer.” So 1 went and found on a bench 
there a large piece of gold. So I took it and gave it to the 
grocer.' ” 

He continued : “ At one time T had a fit of insanity,® and 
was taken to the madhouse ; a scries of ecstasies stsized me 
till I died. Grave-clothes were brought, and T was placed 
in the lavatory, and then my fit passed over. I roNO up and 
bethought me that I would leave Baghdad owing to the 
constant disturbances there. So 1 went to the Ilalbah 
Gate,^ when some one said to me, ‘Whither goest thou?’ 
He then gave me a push which knockt'd me down. ‘ Go 
back,’ he said, ‘ for you can do the people good.' I said, 
‘ I wish to keep my religion sound. He said, ‘ That is 
granted you.’ All this time I did not see the speaker. 
Then I was s<»izcd with a fresh set of ei’stasies and wished 
to find some one to remove them. As I passed by 


' In the Ghibtah (p. 33) Iluf al-Xati*'*** l„r fho stfitcniri t fluit .A.K. 

was the owner oi hnid^^liic. w.-is cultnated lor him 
und«i-to 4 )k to jrrind eorn mid Imlco Ins broad. At a later tiimj he 
saints) lived lurwlv bv vows, i.e. Timiioy vowtsl by persons wlm wrre .lisirous ol 
obtiiimn- soniotlnnk, ami ohtaiiusl it. In tlio lJah|ah fp. ^ 

quoted in wliich a vow ol this sort aiiiouiitiid to 30 dima>, ordinal il\ the\ A\ere 
re ir value. A.K. kept open house on these receipts 
Suhrawunli c‘i/., ii, 71) all his four wives “.•^peiit m'»ue\ on him cheeilull) 

This phrase is a rntluT interesting conl'essioii 4»ii Jiihba’i’s part tliat the only 
miraculous part in the story is a romance ol his own. 

® Ibn ‘ArabI makes (if I remember ri{,ditly) the same coiitession. 

* “ The present Bfib al-Til^^aii* ” Strange, p. 2U1). 
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al*Zafariyyah,^ a man, opening his door, said to me, ‘ ‘Abd 
al-Kiidir, what did you seek yesterday P ' Having forgotten, 
I was silent. The man got angry, and slammed the door 
violently in my face. Wlion I went on I recollected what 
I hud been asking God, and went buck to look for the door, 
but could not recognize it. Now the man was Hammad al- 
Dabbiis, whom T got to know afterwards, and who cleared 
up all my difficulties. If evcir I absented myself from him 
in the pursuit of knowledge, when I returned he would say 
to me, ‘What has brought you to us? You arc a jurist, 
and had better go to the jurists.* And I had no answer. 
One Friday I went witli tlui others with liim to the place of 
prayer® on a very cold day. When we got to the bridge 
over the river, the Kiidi^ knocked me into the water. I said 
to myself, ‘ This is the Friday wusliing. In the name of 
God ! ’ I had on me a woollen jnhhahy and there were 
MSS. in my slee^'(^ So 1 raised my sleeve that the MSS. 
might not be injured. The others then left me and went on. 
I squeezed out my jnhhah and followed the party, but 
suffcrjBd severely from ih(‘ cold. The Shaikh used to ill-treat 
me and beat me, and if ever T came to him hungry he would 
say, ‘Lots of bread and cake have come for us to-day; we 
have eaten all, and left none for you, because we did not 
want your corni)aTiy.* Ilis pupils used to take the hint, and 
say to me, ‘ You are a jurist ; what do you want with us V ' 
But when the Shaikh saw them annoy me, he took my part, 
and said to them, ‘ You hounds, what d(* you mean by 
teasing him, when there is not one among you to bo com- 
pared Avith him ? I am only leasing him in order to prove 
him. And now I find him to be an immovable mountain.’ 
After a time there came a man fi’om HamadhSn, called 


* “ Took its iiarnc from tho (Sardeu of Zatar, oni‘ of tlio chief servants of 
the Caliph, thnuffh which caliph, or when ifnfar lUjiirishecl, is not stated** 
(Le 8traiip;e, ibid., ]>. 28S). 

* I.e. the Kussifah MoMpic (Ghihtah, p. 13 ; IJahjah, ]). ,03). The chronological 
difficulty ill the latter is iiotinod above. 

* This title implies that in another form of the story Mukharrinii was the 
culprit. 
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Yusuf al-Hamodhanl.^ He used to be called the Pole. He 
took up his abode in a monastery. When I heard about him 
I went thither ; not seeing him I asked about him, and was 
told that he was in the cellar.^ So I descended, and when 
he saw mo he rose up, made me sit down, and scrutinized 
my features ; he then recounted to me all the cxpcrieiujcs 
which I had undergone, and solved all niy difficulties. 
Then he told me to speak in public. ‘ Sir,* T replied, ‘ I am 
a foreigner, without admixture, and spc'echless ; how am 
I to speak before the orators of llaghdad ? * Tie said, 
'You have committed to memory' the Law, its Roots, tin' 
Differences, the V’^ocabulary, and the interpretation of the 
Koran ; surely you are qualified to speak. iMount the pul 2 )it, 
therefore, and address the people. I see in you a cutting 
that will develop into a palm.’ ” 

The Shaikh 'Abd al-Kadir told me further: “I used to 
receive orders'* and ])i*ohibitious both in slcejJ and wakiiig 
hours, and tlie things to be said used to crowd upon iny 
heart and overwh('lm me ; if 1 did not utter them I should 
have choked, and (;ould not bo silent. At first two or throe 
men sat with me and listened ; then people heard about me, 
and numbers crowded to hear, till about 70,000 used to 
gather at a single nu'cting. 

“ I have examined,” he said, “ all acts, and can find none 
more meritorious than the bestowinjif (»1‘ food. How I wish 


1 a life of him is ffiven by l.Kh., nffrr Tbii iiNXjtjj"’’ iind 

Sani*ain. Aoeordinj^ to this ho was himi in tin* villau:t* of lUizauajinl, raitift to 
Ba^hdful, wluTe In* studied with Abu Ishfik al-ShirazT and Dthrr eminent juiists, 
and tra%'elled U) Isfahan and Smnaieaiid, where he acquired lurtlnT know Iwqre. and 
also devote(l himself t<» jiiely and uscetieisiii. .\lterwards lie lytuiiied to iJajrlnnMl 


in 5 IT), whore for a time he tauirht and jnvaehed in the .\izn]m>>ah ( ollef^c. 
After this he spent his lile at Merv and Herat, and died at IJaiiia in mi the 
road. Ill the Jsiwakih al-Ainv.ir no are told that his l.ody was a, erwards 
trniisferrt*d to a saiirliiarv at Merv. Some of ins iian. les luv 
work; aim.nK them tliat he released a eai»tive lad at;'o.istaiitiiM.ple, and h u|^ t 
him tlmmj-h the air in the twinkliii^r ot an e )0 to 

about him arc given in tin* Hada’ik al-wardiyyab li hak:. ik . 

(Cairo, 1308, p. 100), wbero we learn the names of .some ol his hooks A/m. 

aUhayat^ Mamzxl Mauiizil i, i i / oi ' 

2 It was a form of asceiieism to dwell under ground; m the Bahjah (p. • / 
a certain Jbn Ka'id is said to have lived thus lourteeu }eap.. 

Bubjali, p. 40. 
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the whole world were in my possession, so that I might feed 
the hungry therewith ! My haiid,’^ he said, has a liole in 
it ; it can retain nothing. If I w()re to receive two thousand 
dinars not one would be loft with me by nightfall.'* 

If anyone brought him gold, he would tell the bringer to 
put it under the praj^er-carjH't.' 

He said to me besides : “ I should like to be in tbe desert 
and waste places as I was at first, neitber seeing mankind 
nor being seen. Yet,*’ ho went on to say, “God desired to 
benefit inankind through nio, and indeed more than five 
hundred persons ^ have by me b(^en converted to Islam, and 
more than 100,000 robbers^ and bandits have been brought 
by me to repentance. And this is a groat deal of good." 

He said to me further : “ Burdens come down upon me 
so heavy that mounlains would be crushed beneath them. 
When this happens I lie on my side on the ground, and 
read the verse * Verily in difficailty thei*e is ease * ; presently 
I raise my head, and the troubles have all disapi^eared. 
When a child is born to me," ^ he added, “ I take it in my 
arms and say, ‘ This is doomed to die.’ I remove it from ray 
heart, and if the child dies it leaves no impression on me." 

Ibn al-Najjiir continues: “I heard ‘Abd al-Razzak, son 
of ‘Abd al-Kadir, say: ‘Forty-nine children® were born to 
my father, twenty-se\ en males and the rest female.’ " 


‘ Bahjah, )) 104, wluiiv the pussi^i:)* on : “ nor would ho toiush it with his 
hand. And when his servnnt oaino. In* would suy to him, ^ Tiike what is under 
the carpet, and j^^ive it hi the baker and f^rocer.’ ’^ "J’he e\prt!Hsion ‘ under the 
prayer-carjMit ’ is used in (’aim now lor srrn*t eoininissions and prolits. 

Bahjah, p. 00, wheiethis eitiCion frmn al-Jubba’i is iolhnved by examples 
of such conversioiiH, which, however, were not effected by A.K.’s eloquence, but 
by mysterious voices or dreams/ Similar stories are told oi other saints, 
e.g. Abb Sa‘id. , 

* The ^nyyanm arc frequently mentioniHl in tbe. liisttmes of this time. Tbe 
form $nmhaliftah = nhttluh is not apparently rcjristfjnsd in the dictiounries. 

* Surah xciv, 5, 6. 

® Bahjah, p. 87, where wc learn that the Shaikh would continue bis sermon 
after such news had been brought him, and alter it had liiiished go and bury his 
offspring. 

® Since the last citation implies that many of them died, Carra de Vaux is 
probably mistaken in supposing some of Duse to have been spiritual descendants. 
Rinn (p. 178) gives the names of nine sous: ‘Isu (died in (Jairo, 673), 
‘Abdallah (b. 508, d. at Baghdad 680), IlwahTm (d. at Wasit, 692), ‘Abd 
al«Wahbab (d. at Baghdad, 693), Yahya and Muliainmud (both d. at Baghdad, 
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He continues: “^Abdallah Ibn Abi’l-Hasan al-Jubba’i 
wrote to me as follows : ‘ I used to liear the book al-Hihjah ^ 
read before Ibn Niisir,® and my heart softened, till I said to 
myself, ‘‘I should like to separate myself from mankind, 
and devote myself to the service of God.” I prayed behind 
the Shaikh ‘Abd al-Kiidir, and when he had finished we sat 
down, lie looked at mo and said, “If you want to retreat, 
then before you do so study Jjuw, attend the courses of the 
Shaiklis, and learn some literature ; otherwise you M ill ri'iiiain 
as you are, an unfledged chick.” ’ ” 

Ibn al-Najjar goes on : “ I was informed by Abii ‘AbJallali 
Muhammad Ibn 8a ‘Id,*’ the Witness, on the authority of 
‘Abd al-Wahhab, sou of ‘Abd al-Kadir, of the following : 
*I heard Abu’l-Thanii ^ Ibn Abi’lJhirakat al-Aalinnalkl 
say : “ A friend told me he had heard it said that no fly ^ 
ever alighted on the garments of the Shaikh ‘Abd al-Kiidir. 
I said, ‘ I know nothing of this.’ The following Friday wo 
went in the morning to the Shaikh’s meeting-house, lie 


600), ‘AM nl-Hazxak (b. r)28, d. at Bajrlulad, 603), Musfi (h. /)30, d. at 
DanuiHcus, 613), *Abd aI-‘Azfz (632 602, Kalu’id, p, iA ; nii^ratod to Jiyiil, 
a villajfo of Sin jar, Ball jab, ]>. 114). Dopoiit at ('oppolnui add tlut inimaH ‘Abd 
al-Jablmr (ob. o7/), KiibVid ; iiientiofied Babjiib, p. 11-J, but without details), 
‘Abd al-Ghaffur, *AIkI ai-Oliaiii; “‘Abd es-Settau*’ (]>evhn])s ‘Al)d nJ-Salum) 
and “ Salah ” (prubably SiiJih), wlio, they further add, were f^rutHlsons. To 
this list of twalvK wt* may mid hum the Bali jah the cldi-st ‘Abd al-Bahimin, 
508-1)87. Pcirhups the "must inb'restin" tij-rure is ‘Ahd al-Salani, sun of ‘Ahd 
al-Wahhab (ob. 611), who fsays Jbii aUAtliir) liidd s» vi'ral inipurtaiit pj»sls, hat 
was suspected of boiil^ a philusopher ; lie was imprisoned in cuiisoquenro, and his 
books burned at the Bab al-'fininuili, but lu* was himself released presently hy 
his lather’s intereessiun. Further details are f;:ivoii above. The India Otlico 
(MS.) Catalogue niontiuns a treatise on the family of A.K., hut 1 have been 
unable to sec? it. 'I’lioii**;!! the loi-ty-niuo eliildreii were nut all by one nn)tlier, it 
is nut clear that the saint (though he married la,-*, ‘Awarit j;l-Ma‘ari‘, J 21) liad 
more than one wife at one time, sinee the youngest, Yahyii, was horn ooO. 
Their births thercfore cover a i^eriod of foi*ty-two ycai*s, and there may have been 
some twins. It is, howevc* . to he ohsen'ed that with tlie Siilis, as intt^rproted hy 
8ha‘rani, polyf^ainy Avas rather a merit than the reverse in a saint. The Kuia’id 
gives full details oJ tlie family fur many generations. 

^ Probably the Hdynt al’‘awlvja of Abu. Ku‘aini (oh. 430). 

• 467-550. AbuT-Fadl Muhammad Ibn Nasir al-kjalaml. A short lile by 
T.Kh. i, 618. 

> I.e.al-Dubaitlii, 558 637. I.Kh. has ii life of him. lie A\Tote a continuation 
of Sam‘anrs Supplement. For ‘the Witness’ the Ohibtah (p. 4f4) has ‘the 
General ’ (al^KtVid) ; probably both arc corrupt for al-Lnbmthl, 

* In the Ghibtah AbiCl-Baka, Probably the former is right, but the person 
meant is unknown. 

® This Avas actually asserted by A.l^.’s servant (Babjah, p. 86). 
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turned to us and said, ‘ What should a fly want with me, 
who have neither the fig-paste of this world nor the honey 
of the other?’"’’' 

He continues ^ : ‘‘I was told by Abu’l-Baka ^Abdallah Ibn 
al- Husain al-HanbalT as follows: ‘I heard Yahya Ibn al- 
Najah al-Adib® say: “I said to myself, should like, to 
count the number of times the Sliaikh cuts off penitents’ 
hair’;® so T went to his mceting-liousc, taking with me 
a thread, and each time ho cut off some hair I made a knot in 
the thread under my garnu'nt. And although I was quite in 
the back row, the Shaikli called out to me, ‘ While I loosen, 
you tie!”’”’ 

He goes on^: “1 heard the Shaikh of the Sufis, ‘Umar 
Ibn Muhammad al-Suhrawai*di, say : ‘ In my youth I studied 
Law, and it came into my mind to read some treatise on 
metaphysical theology, yet I communicated my intention 
to no one. Now it happened that I imiyed with my uncle 
the Shaikh Abu’l-Najib,'’’ with whom the Shaikh ‘Abd al- 
Kiidir happened to be on a friendly visit. My uncle asked 
him to invoke a blessing on me, and informed him that 
I was a law-stud(jnt. So I rose uj) and kissed his hand. 
Taking my hand he said to me, “ lt(q)ent of your design ! 
So will you prosper." Then he was silent, and let go my 
hand. Still, I did not alter my design of studying meta- 
physical theology, till all my affairs went out of order, and 
my life was embittered; and 1 knew that the reason was 
my disobedience to the Shaikh.’ " 

He goes on : “I heard Abii Muhammad Ibn al- 
Akhdar® say: ‘I used to visit* the Shaikh ‘Abd al-Kadir in 

* Babjah, p. 94 ; Gbibtah, p. 44, wboi*c*, bowever, tor nl-* Ikrivii we Hbould 
read al-‘lTkbnri, tin's Abii'l-Bakri tin* H;nnc* «s tlisit of riol<! 4. j). 295. 

» N»)t in be couIilscmI with Ibu author of Stfhtt/ al-K/iftirtU, a Spanish writer 
who died 422. ’ * 

» Apparently this w.is a symbolic art, sijriiihiiij- that the pors»>n was let co 
free (cf. Jacob, Jivihiiuvnlvhen, 1;17, and J.Kb., dr Sbinr, ii, 

< AVc had a similar storj' above. Anolbcr lorm of it is tfiven in the 
Bab jab, p. ‘,i2. 

^ Ob. 563. See I.Kh., de Slane, ii, 150. 

« 524-611. His name was ‘Abdallah Ibn Ab: Na^r Mahmud Ibn al-Mubarak 
«J-JunabidhI (Bahjab, p. 110). Yakut, however (ii, 121), calls him ‘Abd 
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midwinter, when it was bitterly cold. He luid on him 
a single tunic, and a tdkh/ah^ on his head, while around 
him were people fanning him, and all the time he w'us 
perspiring as though it were exceedingly hot.* ** 

He continues: “I heard*‘Abd al-‘AzIz Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik 
al-Shaibani say : ‘ I heard the hiifiz ‘ Abd al-Gham ^ say : 

heard Abu Muhammad Ibn al-KliaHshab^ the grammarian 
say : ‘ When I was a lad I studied grammar, and heard 
people describe the beauty of the language of the Shaikh 
*Abd al-Kadir. I wanted in consequence to hear him, but 
could not find time. One day, however, I at hist went to 
his meeting-house, but when he spoke I neither admired 
his language nor could I understand it. So T said to myself. 

This is a wasted day.** Turning to the part of the room 
where I was seated he said, “Wliat! you prefer grammar 
to sermons ! You definitely make choice of the former ? 
Follow me and wc shall make you a Sihawaihi P’ ' 

He continues : ‘‘ Our Shaikli Alunad son of Zaftir, son of 
the Vizier Ibn al-Hubairah,^ says ; ^ I asked my grandfather 

al-*Aziz, and stales that he lived in Darh al-Kayyrir in the district of Xahi* 
al-Mu*alln in Hast Bajirlidad. '^i’ukut was his jmpil and praises him liij^lily. The 
story is told in the Bahjuli (p. 88). 

* Orifrinally a skull-cu]) worn under the turban, acecjrdin^ to I)ozy, Noms des 
vHementa^ who was not then aware that it formed pitrt of tho Sfiti livt'iy. In the 
Bahlah (p. (>9} a eertaiu Kliahif Ibu *Ayyush al-Slifiri^i, al-Shum, hefii|r smit 
Ba^^hdad to buy a copy of tlus Musuad'of Ibii Tlaubal, duterniines to visit *Ahd 
al-Kadir, and uVran^^cs in his mind a iiiiirilnT of thiui^s th:it tlie saint should do ; 
among them that “be should ])ut ou me the Ulkiijah b(‘lore I ask him.” The 
saint roads his thoughts exactly and docs all tliat had heim in KhiiJafV mind. 
Similarly (p. 43), “then A.K. placed ou my head a tOhifuh, aial Avhen it 
touched my skull I felt a coolness sprcjul thrrel'roiii to my heart.” la Lawkkih 
al- Anwar, i, 192, we read of the two I'kirkaha^ the garnnmt ami the liik'njah^ 
And so in the Bahjah (p. 133) the converted brigand Abu Bakr al-Ihita’ilii 
receives both from Abu Bakr tlf!; Caliph in a drouni. 

^ See note 11, p. 289. 

“ 492- 567. ‘Abdallah Ibn Ahmad. I.Kh. lias a life ol him. 

* 497-560. Yaliva Ibn Mul.iamniud Ibu IIuiKiirali. I.KIi. has a full 
biography. lie Avas a Jlaiibalite like most of the ]». :.‘‘(nis meiifionefl in this 
text. According to I.Kh. he left two sons, *Jzz al-clin Muhammad and Sliaraf 
al-dln Muxall'ar. The lirsl of tliest^ is brought twice into \ .K. s lecturc-room by 
the Biilijaii. In the first cjwe (p. 30) avo have a sloiy told by Abu’l-Khair 
Muhammad Jbii Mabfuz Ibu ‘Atimali at luV Ii«)iise in the Azaj (iale, Baghdad, 
on Rejeb 3, 592. He and the following ]M!rsiHi.s^ were all pr -^eiit in the 
lecture-room of A.K. on a certain occasion : Abu’l-Su‘udal-IIarimi (lived till 579. 
p. 75; P.M. i, 243, 323; ii, 24), Muhammad Ibn KiVid al-Awiini (F.M. i, 
243, 262), al- Hasan al-Parisi Jamil, “the man of the step and the thunderbolt 
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to give me leave to visit the Shaikh' ^Abd al-Kadir. He 
not only gave me leave, but sent a sum of money with me, 
telling me to pay it to the Shaikh, and also told me to greet 
him. I presented myself, and when the meeting was over, 
and he had come down froni* the pulpit, I saluted him, but 
recoiled from handing the money to him before that 
assembly. The Shaikli anticipated iny thoughts, and said, 
“ Hand over what you have got, never niiiid.” ’ ” 

I was informed by Abu*l-‘Abbas Ahmad Ibn al-Mubarak 
al-SIarka'anl,^ who said-: “I accompanied the Shaikh ‘Abd 
al-Kadir” — (Tlie aiitlior’s fair copy reached as far as 

this point, but we may supply the rest from the Mr/^id/cid,) 
The author of the .Mirror of the Time. ”•* says the silence 
of the Shaikh ^Vbd al-Kadir was more lengthy than his 
discourse, and he spoke direct to people’s hearts, and he 
enjoyed gi*eat fame and perfect popularity. lie never 
quitted his school except on Friday or when he went to his 
cell. The bulk ^ of the people of Haghdad repented through 
him, and most of the Jews and Christians were by him 
converted to Islam. Ko one could see liiin excej)t at prayer- 


(liis told ]>, 8.*?), ‘Umar Tim Mas'ud (lived till :W2, p. 100^, 

‘Umar fbu Abi Js’asr nl^Oliuz/al, Kliulll llm Al.iniud al-Sarsfurl (lived till 631, 
p. 82), ‘All Ibn Gliuiiii’im nl-Hat!Vilji (ob. 573), Urn nl-KirulrT, Muhiiininud Bon 
of the Vizier Ibn llubairab, 'Abdallah Jim liibalnllah, and *Ali Ibn Mu^iammud 
Ibn al-Sa^iib. Tbo Sliaikli offeri*d t») tlieiri uiiythin^ they wi.sbed for ; .Jl 
the otliers desired spiritual gilts, but tlu5 vizior’.*) son wantt^l to be deputy 
‘Abdallah Ibn Ilibatallnh wanted to be ii-stadh al-dar (mayor of tbo palace), and 
‘All llm Mubnmmad to be chamlMTlain. All these wislies' yven* granted. In the 
second case wo are told by Mas‘ud llm 'Umar al-IIiishimi that the three 
statesmen, with a foui-th, Amin id-din ‘Ali Ibu T'hahit, were so roundly rated by 
A.K. that they “died,” i.e. were thoroughly humiliated. Kutln (i, 198) has 
a life of ?afar son of Tbn llubairah, who* slioidd be the ]»orsoii iiientioned in the 
text ; but the death-date 652 seems too lab* ; jw-jTiaps wo should read 562. And 
since Kutbi states that ^afar wjw imjn-isoned in his fjither’B lifetime, was 
released after his death, and tlien exefi\it<*d for trying to quit Ihighdail, we see why 
Abmad asked his grandtathor’s leave. In the KabT’id (p. dO) Ahmad is called 
Abu’l-Fatlj. 

1 This pei-son is mentioned by Yakut (iii, 711) ius a teacher of al-‘Althi. In 
the Bahjtth (p. 1 16) the nisbah is given as Marfaghanu Neither is explained in 
Lubb al-Lubab. 

2 The Btory that follows in the Gliibtah is to tb<} effect that A.K. took great 
trouble with the iustmetion of a dull foreigner, and, being asked why he id so, 
explained that the man woiiid die vritliin a week, a prophecy which was fulfilled. 

s Sibt Ibn al- JauzT, 583 65 1. 

* Clearly a gross exaggeration. 
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time. He would speak the truth boldly from the pulpit, 
and reproach those who were put in authority over the 
people. When al-Muktafi * appointed as judge the wicked 
Ibn al-Murakkhim,* he said from the pulpit,® “You have 
appointed over the Moslems the wickedest of the wicked : 
how will you answer presently before the Lord of the 
Yt^rlds P " He performed striking miracles, of which a 
number were related by many shaikhs whom I myself met. 

I was told by my maternal uncle Ehiiss Bey,^ etc. 

And I was told by Muzaffar al-TIarbl,® a pious man, as 
follows : “ I used,*’ he said, “ to sleep in the school of ‘Abd 
al-KsTdir for the sake of his sermon. One night 1 went and 
climbed on the roof of the school, when the heat was very 
great, and I longed for fresh dates, till I said, ‘ O Lord God, 
if I could only have five dates ! * Now the Shaikl; had 
a trap- door in the roof, which he opened, and he came out 
with five datc‘S in his hand. And he called out, not that he 
knew me, ‘Muzaffar, find what you sought!*** He adds 
that there were many more stories of*the sort. 

He states also that Ibn Yfinus,® vizier of the Caliph Nasir, 
assailed ‘Abd al-Kiidir’s family, disjwrsed them, and injured 


' 630-556. Ammliiij? to <mc of A.K.’b sorvaiits (Muhammad Ihn al-Khidr 
nl-Hu8aiii al-Mau^iU, Uulijah, p. 86) he ustnl to mseive visiU m)'»i calipliH and 
viziers, and when ho wrote 1o the Caliph his letter Avas as follows: '“Alxl 
al-Kudir Avrites, bidding tlie<* do this t»r tliiil : he luis a ri^dit to coriTiiand tliof, 
and thou art bound to oboy him ; he is thy pattern, and evidence nf,^ninst thee.” 
The Caliph, AA’hrn he received such a missive, Avould obey at once. Al-Mustanjid 
(656-566) w'as also seA'erely relmkod by A.K. (pp. 61, 77). 

® One of the iirst acts <»f Mustnnjid (555) Avas to cashier tins Kadi, whose 
wickedness jAurtly consisted iii his pussessinfi: philostiphicsal hooks, siieli as 
Avicenna’s Shi/d and the IkJiwdn al-Safd^ AA’hieli Aveiv burnt in the market- 
place. (Ibn ul-Athir.) His uanie was AVafu (Yakut, TTduM, fol. 12*^^). 

3 Similar boldness avos displil^ed by Ibn ‘Abd al-Salam (note 3. p. 207), 
accordin;!^ to Kutbi, i, 288. He aams in consequence deprived of the omce ol 
Khatib. 

* Ibn Balankri, vizier of the Sultan Mas'ud the Seljuki, who, on his death in 
617, sot his son Malikshiih on the throne (Ibn al-Athir, nnnt> 547). Iresentiy 
ho deposed MiiJikstiah and made liis brother Muhammatl successor, with tiie 
oln'ect of deposinff him also ; he Avas, however, forestalled by Muhammad and 
kified. The story that follows is not fit for translation. AN e learn from it that 
his name w'as Zuoair. ti.- i / 

® This person figures as A.K.’s servant in the Kalu’id (p. 10). Ibid. (p. 97), 

there is added • 

® It is not clear who is meant. 


J.B.A.B. 1907. 
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them in every possible way. He banished them to Wasit. 
God in requital dispersed the power of Ibn Yunus and 
dispatched him, so that he died u most horrible death. 

I have to add that the Shaikh was matchless, far-famed, 
and a leader both in knowledge and conduct. The Shaikh 
Nur al-din al-Shattanaufi the MukrT composed a Icngtliy 
work in three volumes on his life and work, wherein he 
has produced milk with the cud^ equally, and has mixed 
with truth statements that arc groundless and false, being 
told on the authority of persons of no worth. So they 
assert that tlie Shaikli took thirteen steps in the air off his 
pulpit at a meeting ; ^ and that once when the Shaikh was 
discoursing and no-one was moved, he said, “You are not 
moved, and feel no pleasure. Ye lamps, manifest youv 
delight ! ” whereupon the lamps moved about and the dislios 
danced. In general, however, his miracles are recorded by 
a sound chain, and he loft no-one after him like himself. 
The Shaikh died on 10 KubP ii, 0()1, being 90 years old. 
His funeral was attended by a countless multitude. A saying 
reported by al-Jubbii’I as uttered by the Shaikli ‘Abd 
al-Kadir is, “Mankind screen you from your soul, and your 
soul screens you fi’om God.’’ ® 


* Soo Lane, col. 400^. 

2 JJahjah, |». 74. 

3 See al-Kath al-Uabbiliil, furty-third discourse. 
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MODEBN HINDUISM AND ITS DEBT TO THE 
NEBTOBIANS.^ 

By GEORGE A. GllTERSOX, C.I.E.. Pii.D., D.Lrn., M.R.A.S. 

IViTUCn of wliut I sliall say Lore has appeared btdorc in 
scattered essays which arc not likely to have boon 
seen by many members of the lloval Asiatic Society, and 
I am grateful for the opportunity now given for consideiiiig 
the question as a whole, and for hearing in the discussion 
wdiich will, I hope, follow, any arguments that may have 
escaped my notice for and against the tlu'ories advanced. The 
object of the present pai)er is to show how the beliefs (»f tlic 
early Ncstorian Christians have been absorlx'd by Hinduism, 
and how they have profoundly affected the religious s}^stoni 
current over a large portion of India. 

It is unnecessary for me to dwell at hnigth on the fact 
that all religions arc more or less syncretic. They take, 
often unconsciously, elements from otlun* religions and adapt 
them to their own systems. In Ilinduisin tluj j)7-ocess is 
extremely wide in its ap])Heation. Iliiidiiism is a religion 
which can absorb nnythmg and cv<*rything witli uhich it is 
brought into contact. It has absorbed the aborignial cults 
and deities, till in some parts of India the current Hinduism 
can hardly be recognized us an offspring of the nature- 
worship of the Vedas. On the other side there are instances 
of its taking from tho^ Musalmaus the idea of Monotbeisiu, 
and an Allah IJpaiiisad ^ has been added to the never com- 
pleted canon of the Hindu scriptures. All this is well 
known, and there is no reason for surpi’ise at tinding, given 
•the opportunity, the elements of Christianity also borrowed 
in the samo way. 

^ Read at a meeting of the Royal Asiatic Soci(*ty on Jami.nj loth, 

® It was written under the auspices of Ihu Emperor Akbar. See J.A.S.B., xl, 
P. 170. 
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Let us first consider the opportunities. There were un- 
doubtedly Christian colonies in India from very early' times. 
For a convenient grouping together of all the ascertained 
facts I can refer you to chapter ix of Sir William Hunter’s 
“ India.” The important points are us follows : — It is almost 
certain that St. Thomas the Apostle himself visited the 
North-West of India and preached there in the early part of 
the first century.^ Long before this there had been com- 
mercial traffic between the East and the West, and from the 
date of its foundation Alexandria had been the European 
entrepdt. Alexandria also became a great centre of early 
Christian influence. One of its cxi)orts to India was slave- 
girls, and it is reasonable to jjresume that some of these 
professed the new faith. Tlieii the destruction of Jerusalem 
aided the spread of Christianity, and we read of colonies of 
Christian Jews existing on the west coast of Southern India 
not later than the commeiiccmcnt of the third century after 
our Lord’s birth. Humours of this community reached 
Alexandria, and several evangelists were then sent out to 
convert the heathen of India. The great source of missionary 
activity in those days was, however, not Alexandria, but the 
Nestorian Christians of Syria ; and a flourishing Nestorian 
community gradually rose in Southern India. These being 
isolated from their brethren in the. West, their faith became 
corrupt. In 660 a.d. they had no regular ministry. In the 
fourteenth century they had oven given up the rite of 
baptism, and a mixed worship, Christian, Musalman, and 
Hindu, w'ent on at the old hill-shrine of St. Thomas at 
Mylapore, near Madras. Wc need not pursue their history 
further ; what is important for our present purposes is that 
the Christians had been in India for fourteen hundred years, 
and that they were on friendly terms with their Hindu 
neighbours. The same phenomenon presents itself at the 
present dtiy. There are still Christian shrines in Southern 
India at which both Hindus and Christians worship, each in 


* The latest reseanjhes on this subject will be found in Mr. Philipp’s “The 
Connection of St. Thomas the Apostle with India,” in Indian Antiquary for 1903. 
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their own way. If the Christians became Hinduized, the 
Hindus must also hare become Christianized, or else all 
analogy is a mistake. 

During the earlier centuries of the Christian era India 
was partly Hindu and partly Buddhist. As time went on 
Buddhism was gradually absorbed by the older faith, and 
orthodox Hinduism appears before us in two concurrent 
aspects. In one of these there was the Vodantic belief in 
a passionless, impersonal. Supreme Deity, unmoved by 
prayer or adoration, from whom souls were kept apart by 
ignorance. In the other aspect there was the belief in 
numerous subordinate gods and demons, whom it was 
judicious to propitiate, as they could save from trouble in 
this life, although they could not give final release (that is 
to say, loss of personal identity by absorption into the 
Supremo) after death. In both aspects the only way to 
this ultimate salvation, this mukti or ‘release,’ was to 
know oneself and thereby to know God. In the words of 
M. Barth, religion was resolved into a matter of knowledge, 
rational, intuitive, or revealed. 

Beside this there was the universal belief in the “Old 
Stories «)f gods, demigods, and deified heroes, and of 
these the most popular were the legends of the nine 
incarnations of Visnu. According to these, the Supreme, 
identified by the narrators with the ancient Vedi(j god 
Visnu, became incarnate to relieve the world from some 
physical calamity or from some tyranny. Having jierfonned 
his task, Visnu returned to his impersonal condition, and to 
a Hindu of those days his exploits were merely an event m 
history to which he dbuld look back with gratitude, but 
which in no way affected his present or his future existence. 

Suddenly, like a flash of lightning, there came upon all 
this darkness a new idea. No Hindi! knows where it came 
from, and no one can date its appearance ; but all the official 
writings which describe it and which can be dated with 
certainty were written long after the Christian era. This 
new idea was that of bhakti. Religion was now no longer 
a matter of knowledsre. It became a matter of emotion. 
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It now satisfied the human craving for a supreme personality^ 
to whom prayer and adoration could be addressed ; inasmuch 
as bhakii, which may be translated by ‘ faith ^ or ‘ devotion/ 
requires a personal, not an impersonal, God. The late 
Professor Cowell pointed out how nearly it corresponds to 
what St. Augustine has said : “ Quid est credere in Deum P 
Credendo amare, credendo diligcre, credendo in Eum ire, 
et ejus merabris incorijorari.” ’ (“What is it to have faith 
in God ? Hy faith to love Him, by faith to be devoted to 
Him, by faith to enter into Him, and by personal union to 
become one with Him.”) The first works dealing with 
hhakti were written in Sanskrit, and European scholars are 
therefore to a certain extent familiar with its theory. Its 
official textbook is a modern Sanskrit treatise, which, with 
its commentary, has been admirably translated by Professor 
Cowell, under the title of The AphoriHms of Sdrylilya? 
In Appendix II, I give a summary of its contents so 
far as they refer to the general question of bhakti^ and it 
is unnecessary for me to do more than draw attention to 
the many striking points of resemblance with doctrinal 
Christianity, and even with actual texts in the Bible. That 
the whole scheme of belief is radically different from that 
of the ordinary Hinduism of Sanskrit literature needs no 
proof. It must be remembered that though we do not know 
the actual date of the work from wdiich the abstract is 
compiled, it is certainly very modern. 

Probably the earliest book in wdiich we find the doctrine 
of hhakti developed as a working system is the well-known 
Bhagavad Oita, So long ago as ])r. Lorinser traced 

Christian influences in this beautiful w^ork, and, indeed, the 
coincidences between its teaching 'and that of the New 
Testament are often startling ; but most scholars are agreed 
in laying no stress upon these ; for, though the coincidences 
do exist, there is nothing essentially Christian in any of 
them. The quotations which were collected by Dr. Lorinser 

^ Sec the preface to Cowell's translation of ^undiiya’s AphorismB^ 

» Calcutta, 1878. 

^ See also Indian Antiquary for 1878. 
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are all such as might have been written by any elevated 
thinker, Christian or non-Christian, nor are all of them 
new to India. Moreover, the date of the poem is a matter 
of some dispute, and though I think myself that it is pretty 
certain that it is a comparatively late work, I do not consider 
that it should be taken into account in our argument. 
Bhakti is certainly described in it, but it is hhakti which 
has no distinctively Christian attributes, and if the work 
in pre-Christian it only proves that the idea of hhakti is 
iTidian, but proves nothing about its later developments. 

In another ' and very late section of the Mahiibharata, 
there is a much more important account of a visit paid by 
three Hindu saints, under direct inspiration of God, to 
“ a land of great splendour on the northern shore of one 
of the oceans,” called the “ White Continent.” “ The 
inhabitants have complexions as white as the rays of the 
moon, and are full of hhakti to Him who moves upon the 
waters. They believe and worship only one God.” “Go 
ye thither,” said tlie Oracle, “for there have I revealed 
Myself.” When the saints arrived at this mysterious 
continent they found the inhabitants possessing “ every 
mark of blessedness. The faces of some were turned to 
the north and of others to the east, all with hands clasped 
in prayer, silently, with unuttered words, meditating on the 
Supreme . . . All the inhabitants wer*^ perfectly 

equal in glory, there was no superiority or inferiority among 
them. We then suddenly beheld a light arise that seemed 
to be the concentrated effulgence of a thousand suns. The 
inhabitants, assembling together, ran towards that light, 
with hands clasped, ^11 of joy, and uttering the words 
‘ We bow to Thee.’ We then heard a very loud noise 
uttered by them all together. It seemed that those men 
were employed in offering a sacrifice to the Great God. 
. . . The sound said, ‘ Victory to Thee, 0 Thou of eyes 

like lotus-petals. Salutations to Thee, O Creator of the uni- 
verse . . . O Ijord of the organs of sense — O Foremost 


* Mahabharata, xii, 337 fE. 
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of Beings — Thou who art the First-born/ This is what we 
heard, uttered distinctly and melodiously. . . . Without 

doubt Qod appeared in that place whence the sound arose, 
but, as regards ourselves, stupefied by His illusion, we 
could not see Him/’ It is then explained to them that 
these white men, who arc divested of all outer senses 
(i.e., who are pure in heart), are alone competent to see 
Qod. . . . Go hence, ye Saints, to the place whence 

ye came. That great Deity is incapable of being ever seen 
by one that is destitute of hhaktC' 

Is not this just the account that would be given by 
a devoutly-disposed stranger of the gorgeous ceremonies 
of some of the ancient Eastern Christian congregations ? — 
the universal equality ; the proclamation of monotheism ; 
the necessity of pureness of heart for seeing God ; the great 
church into which God, visible only to the eye of faith. 
Himself descended; the adoration of the First-born; the 
silent prayer; the bursting forth of the loud Gloria in 
excehis ; the melodious chant of the eucharistic ritual. This 
account is taken from the greatest and most popular of the 
religious books of India. The pilgrims tell the story of 
a state of affairs existing outside India, and for which India 
itself was not yet ripe. It was here, they were told, that 
perfect bhakti existed, and from here it must be brought 
to India. It came. 

Still more decisively Christian arc certain curious facts 
quoted by the late Professor Weber from the Bhavisya and 
Bhavisydttara Puriiiias. We are familiar with the legend of 
the Krsna incarnation of Visnu. * Krsna, on his birth, was 
pursued by his wicked uncle, who wished to kill him ; and 
his mother, in order to save his life, 'gave him away to some 
cowherds immediately after he was bom. Moreover, in 
many parts of India the word ‘ Krsna ’ is pronounced 
^Krishta.’ So far there is a slight resemblance to the 
accounts of our Lord’s birth as recorded in the Gospels of 
St. Matthew and St. Luke. But Weber has shown, from 
the two puranas just mentioned and from other sources, that 
round this ancient legend there has grown up a festival. 
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And the extraordinary part is that the ritual of the festival 
does not follow the legend, but alters it to agree with our 
Gospel narrative. The mother does not give away the child. 
She escapes while he is yet unborn to a cowherd's shed, 
there she gives birth to a son, and we are shown Indian 
pictures of her lying peacefully asleep, holding the suckling 
child to her bosom, with herdmen and herdmaidens round 
her glorifying her and singing her praises ; an ox and an 
ass by her side, and the redemption-bringing star in heaven. 
There arc other Indian pictures which resemble, even in 
minute details, Byzantine representations of the “ Madonna 
Lactans,” which it is known are of Egyptian origin. 

The subject, as above described, has been much discussed 
by Sanskrit scholars, and to many here I have been telling 
no new thing; but it W'as necessary to repeat it, for the 
evidence is in its nature cumulative. So far we have been 
dealing with Sanskrit literature, and, on this evidence, 
opinion has been much divided. The late Professor Weber 
wjis the leader of those who maintained the Christian origin 
of this hhakti, while M. Barth may be mentioned as one of 
the most prominent of those who hold the opposite opinion.' 
Professor Hopkins occupies an intermediate position.* 

So far, previous scholars.® I now proceed to deal with 
the more modern phases of the doctrine. We are still in 
the stage when religious literature was couched in Sanskrit, 
when we sec arising in Southern India two eminent teachers 
named Hiimanuja and VisnuswamT. The former flourished 
early in the twelfth century, and it is important to note 
that he was born at Perumbfir and studied at KiTucipura 
(Conjeeveram), each «f which is within a few^ miles of 
the Nestorian (^hristian shrine of St. Thomas at Mylapore, 
to which allusion has already been made. About Visnusw’jimi 
we know hardly anything, except that he came from the 


* See, forinstiincc, The Jlehgiom of India, pj). 219 ft. 

• See, for iiiHtaiice, Religions of India, pp. 428 tf. 

* • H. H. Wilsou, of cuurne, in his Essays on Ihe Religion of the Hindus. 
deals with some of the people whom 1 shall mciitiou, but not from my point 
of view. 
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south. For our present purposes he is important, not so 
much for his own teaching, but as the founder of a sect 
which in later years had noteworthy developments. These 
two preached the dotitriiie of hhakfi with great fervour and 
success. I have said that hhakti implies faith in a personal 
God, and as, according to the accepted belief of the time, 
the Supreme Deity was iinjwrsonal, each took one of the 
incarnatioiis of Visnu as Ihe object of his adoration. 
Ramiinuja took lliimacaiidra, and Visnuswami took Krsna. 
Kamanuja’s teaching was fully explained in this room by 
Dr. Thilwiiit in tlie year U)02. What he did was, not to 
controvert the fashionable Vedantie pantheism of his 4;ime, 
but to introduce into it the doctrine of hhaktL He taught 
that God was personal, and that by ITis jmtfidda or ‘ grace ’ 
the faithful after death obtained undisturbed personal bliss 
“ near the Lord.*' 

Let mo pause for a moment to point out how this idea 
of Ramanuja’s of an everlasting life “near the. Lord^' has 
persisted through all the developments of the system. It is 
still the keynote of the hhaldl-mCmjfu As an illustration of 
this there is the story, very probably a true one, of Nanda 
Dasa, the Bernard of Clairvaux, if I may so call him, of the 
modern sects. Ho was one of ihost* mystics who ever dwelt in 
communion with his deity, and who fretted against the mortal 
chains which kept him from a still closei’ approach. The 
Emi)oror Akbar, hearing of his fume as a poet, sent for him, 
and asked liim to sing one of his hymns. Ho salig one ending 
with the words Nandaddm^ ihCirhb nifKifa Jiikfdft, “ JVly soul, 
stand thou very close and near Iliin.’' The Em 2 )eror pressed 
him hard to show what ho meant by standing “ very close 
and near Him.” Stung by the unbelieving monarch’s gibe, 
the mystic gave the most effective i)ossible answer ; for he 
became at once rapt in a trance wliich ended in his dcaiji, 
and, freed frfun its earthly shackles, his soul actually went, 
as he had sung, to stand “very close and near” his Master. 

Kainitnuja taught all this rather as a system of philosophy, 
couched in Sanskrit, than as a religion, and it was studied 
only by Briihmans, on whom the most stringent caste-rules 
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were imposed. It was not, nor was Vis^uswaml’s, a popular 
religion. Their doctrines were mainly confined to the 
country of their origin, southern India. 

Late in the 14th century, or early in the 15th, a teacher 
of Ramanuja’s school, named Ramananda, drank afresh at 
the well of Christian influence, and, quarrelling with his co- 
religionists on a question of discipline, founded a new sect, 
which ho carried with him northwards to the Gangotic plain* 
From his time Sanskrit was no longer the official language 
of the />/;«/V/-cult. It \va.s preached and its text-books were 
written in the vernacular. Moreover, his motto was Jati ptdi 
purhai nnhi /I’oi, Hari-kb hhajai so Ilari-lm hbi^ “Let no one ask 
a maTi’s caste or sect ; wdioever adores God, ho is God’s own.’^ 
In other words, all castes were admitted to his communion* 
Ho had twelve apostles (note the number), and these ijicluded, 
besides Rrahmuns, a Musalmiin weaver, a leather- worker 
(one of the very lowest castes), a Rajput, a Jiit, and a barber. 
Nay, one of them was a woman.^ 

And now I must ask you to accompany me into a strange 
land, — strangest of all to those who have studied Indian 
religions only in the light of Sanskrit literature. We 
shall visit, for far too brief a space, a land of mysticism 
and of rapture. AVc shall meet spirits akin, not to the 
giant schoolmen of Benares, but to the poets and 
mystics of Mediaoval Europe, in sympathy with Bernard 
of Olairvaux, wdth Thomas a Keinpis, with Eckliart, and 
with St. Theresa. All this is unknown or almost un- 
known to Sanskrit literature, and yet here we a’*e in the 
face of the greatest religious revolution that India has 
ever seen, a revolutfon the effects of wliicli arc still 
the moving force of the sjriritual life of millions upon 
millions of Hindus. Let me repeat the description which. 
I gave on a former occasion of the thi'ology of Rilmanaiida’s 
greatest follower, TuhisI Diisa. Dillerent teachers varied 

^ T\\q lihaktamdia listnl’ these* twclvr ;iposth*s i-* : (1) Aiiaiitaiyiiula, (2) Kuhir, 
(3) Sukhiiiiauda, (1) SurjisiirrniaEila, (0) Cjulmrivat, (0) Xjirsiharyfinjiidji, (7) Pip**, 
(8) liliuvauanda, (P) Knidiisii, (10) Dhanu, (11) Sriia, (12) Surasuri (a wohiaii, . 
Wilson’s list on p. 65 of 7%e lieligiottH Srets of the Ilinduh (cd. 1861) is wroii^, 
owinji; to a miBreadin*^ of the somewhat difficult text. 
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in details, but the essence of all was the same, — the 
love of a personal God for humanity, — an idea altogether 
foreign to the orthodox Hinduism of Sanskrit literature. 
There is one God, says TulasT, . inconceivable, unknowable, 
and absolutely pure. The world is verj’’ wicked. Out of pity 
for the miseries of this world this Supreme Being became 
personal, i.e., he became incarnate in the person of Bama, 
the Redeemer of the world.” He is now in heaven, still 
a personal deity, full of love, and, with all his experience 
of man’s weakness, full of compassion. Knowing by actual 
experience how great are man’s intirmities and temptations, 
and Himself incapable of sin, He is ever ready to extend His 
help to the sinful being that calls upon Him. “ Although,” 
he cries, ‘'my every word is foul and false, yet, O Lord, with 
Thee do I hold the close kinship of a perfect love.” Sin is 
no longer considered merely as an impediment to ultimate 
salvation. It is far more than that, for it is hateful in itself 
as being incompatible with the pure nature of the incarnate 
God. Finally, the belief in the universal brotherhood of 
man was not a duty, the brotherhood itstdf was a fact, for 
every man or woman was the child of the intinitelj’^ loving 
All-Father. 

The object of man’s creation, the chief aim of man, is 
to glorify Him, and the end is muhtiy salvation. A work 
called the BhaJctakalpadrmna devotes an iTiteresting chapter 
to discussing what this salvation really is. The author 
goes through all the old Indian theories, only to reject 
them, and shows that to the true follower of hhakfi^ Brahma- 
i^varupa hb-jaae-ka nama inukti hai (“Salvation is the 
becoming like” or “having the nature of the Supreme”). 
There is no talk here of annihilation or of absoq^tion ; on 
the contrary, as I said above, this “ likeness ” causes the 
released soul to dwell for ever with the Lord (us paramapada^ 
ml rasa karta-hni). 

A century later than Ramananda, Vallabhacarya, another 
teacher from southern India, and a follower of Visnuswami, 
did for Krsna- worship what Ramananda had done for 
Bama- worship, and since then these two branches of bhakti 
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have gone on peacefully side by side. There is this 
difference between the two, that in Bama-worsliip the love 
of God to man is compared to that of a father for his 
son, while in the case of Krsna it is compared to that of 
a man for a maid. The latter belief has in modem days 
occasionally degenerated into the grossest lew'dness, but in 
the times of which I am now speaking there was nothing of 
this sort. The converts lived and moved in an atmosphere 
of the highest spiritual exaltation, while over all there 
hovered, with healing in its wings, a divine gosj)el of love 
in its purest ideal, smootliing down inevitable asperities, 
restoring breaches, and reconciling differences between con- 
flicting modes of thought. Each sect naturally considered 
its own tenets the right ones, but the story of the saint 
All Bhagavaii shows the mutual relations which existed 
between them. lie w'as a follower of llama, and in the 
course of his w'anderings (;ame to Mathura, the headquarters 
of the Krishnaites. Attracted by the ecstacies and raptures 
which presented themselves to his notice, he abandoned his 
worship of lliima, and follow^ed that of Ersna instead. Uis 
old spiritual teacher heard of this and came to remonstrate 
with him ; nevertheless, when ho found that his quondam 
disciple was not moved by a mere passing impulse, but w'as 
heartily devoted to the new doctrine, he gave him his 
blessing, saying that so loTig as he loved the God behind the 
incarnation the rest was of small import. 

In those early days the north of India was filled with 
wandering devotees, vowed to poverty and purity. Visions, 
trances, raptures, and even reputed miracles were of common 
occurrence. Rich noblemen abandoned all their possessions 
and gave them to the poor, and even the poorest would 
lay aside a bundle of sticks to light a fire for some chance 
wandering saint. Nor w'ere these confined to the male sex. 
Of devout and honourable women there were not a few'. 
There were Mira Bui, the queen-poet of Udaipur, who gave 
up her throne rather than join in the bloody worship of 
Siva; Banka, the poor woodcutter’s wife, who could not 
be tempted by a purse of gold; the chaste Surasuri with her 
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tiger guardian ; Granesa Deriiiii, queen of Madhukara Shah 
•of Orchil, who hid the wound inflicted by a mad ascetic, for 
fear her husband should take indiscriminating vengeance; 
the penitent Magdalen of Delhi, who gave her life and the 
only art she possessed, her dancing, to the service of the deity 
in whom she had taken refuge ; and many others. Of men, 
there were ITaridasa, the sweet singer, to hear whom Akbar 
disguised himself as a menial servant and travelled far ; 
Nanda DiFsa, already nK^ntioned, the hymn-writer; Caitanya, 
the prophet of Dcngal ; Caturbhnja,^ the apostle of the 
Gdnds, who taught that right initiation meant “ being 
born again Jayadeva, the author of the mystical Gita 
Oovimta (one of tlio few Sanskrit works of the sect) ; 
Siira Diisa, the blind bard of Agra ; and, greatest of all, to 
my mind the greatest poet that India has produced, Tulasi 
Diisa, the telh*r of tlic deeds of Itiiina. These are but a few 
of many, and I mention but thn'o others for the sake of the 
legends attached to them. There were Gf)j)iila,® who when 
•smitten on one check turned’ the other to the smiter; 
Vilvamahgala,*'* wdiose eye offended him, and who blinded 
himself ; and the unnamed king of DurT,'* who cut o£F bis 
right hand and cast it from him for the same reason.* Legend 
after legend has accumulated rountl all these persons, and 
miracle on miracle is recorded about them. Much that we 
read is insipid and ])erluips even childish to our Western 
minds, but the student who possesses sympathy with the 
naive joy of an Oriental nation that has discovered divine love 
for the first time will never regi’ct the hours spent in its study. 
He beholds the profoundcst dci>ths of the human heart laid 


^ Hhuklmnala^ 123. Cf. John iiii 3. 

3 Ithaktamdla, 100. C(. v, 30. i 

3 hlitthiamdUu -iri. Cf. Mntt. v, 29. Tin* was exactly the same 

as that iiumiioncd m the precediiij? vei’se. 

* Jihnltamdlay Ol. Cf. Matt, v, 30, 

® Mr. Kuslprasiid Jayuswul lias drawn iiiy attention to BhaJstamala, 204. 
Here the soithor ju^ives * exain])le8 of the incnninte God’s ^rticiousnesH to his 
servants. ( )nc of thcs() examples is that Krsna wusIumI ins servunts’ feet. The 
reference is in Mnhdhhdi'aia^ ii, 35. But there Krsna is represented as washing 
the feet of Braliinainas. Nabha has put “ SSnntai^y i.e., those who piM^sess bhakti^ 
in place of Itnihinanas.” llt^re the original Hindu legend is actually changed 
to agree with our Gospel narrative. Cf. John xiii, 5. 
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bare with a simplicity and freedom from self-consciousness 
unsurpassed in any literature with which I am acquainted. 
As TulasI Diisa himself says in the preface to his great ])oeni, 
*‘If the hearers have no understanding of true devotion to 
the Lord, the talc will seem insipid enough : hut the singer’s 
bhakti towards his Master will itself be an embeliishnieiil 
sufKcient to make the good to hear and praise the melody.”. 

We have seen how this hhaki suddenly ap])earcd as 
a practical basis of religion in the immediate vicinity ()f tlie 
Cliristian colony in Madras. We have seen bow it spread 
over India in wave after wave, always receiving fresh 
impulse from the south, and ^yo have further ^eeii the 
remarkable resemblance's between its ground })rinciples and 
their effects and those of rhristianity, but when we come to 
details the cases of evident borrowing are even more striking. 

No one hoems to have noticed how absurd it is to call the 
well-known group of three gods — Brahma, A’ isnu, and Siva — 
the Indian Trinity. Nevertheless, the comparison is one of 
our English commonplaces. Excepting tlje nnmb('r, thr(*('. 
there is no single element in the grouj) which suggests it. 
But Vaisnava Hinduism has a Trinity closely corres])onding 
to ours, viz., the >Supremo Deity, His incarnation, and II is 
Saktiy or eJiergie power.^ Ouriously cnougli, the enorgie 
power has become personitied as a woman, just as lh(' Syrian 
Christians substituted the A’^irgiii Jlary for the ^J’hird IVrsoii 
of our Trinity.*'* 

In minor points, hx), there arc numerous iii'^tanees of 
agreement with Christianity, each by itself of small im- 
portance, but all adding to the cumulative jwoof. There is 
the same remarkable rfiverence for spiritual teachcTs. The 
Teaching of the Twelve Apostles says, “ Thou shalt by night 


* It iH hardly iieRessnry lo point out that thr 8iva n’lij^ions oi' India, althoiij^h 
the more modern ftn'iiis alsr) Imvc* their »SV«/V*s, have (Avitl- ojie or two iijsij^iiifirant 
exceptions) no incnmatioiis as ohjeets oi* "worship. 

* There arc many Sanskrit words for G<»d. Of lUe>o Siihkara imd liaiiiauuja 
agreed in selecting one for the i)ersoiial deity. It was I^rara^ llie exact pquiviJi-fiL 
of' the K^pios of the ScpUiagiut and of the New Testanient. In the Septuagint 
this w'ord represents the Hebrew YHWH, Jehovah. 
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and day remember him that speaketh to thee tlie word of 
God ; thou shalt know him as the Lord ” ; and the bhakti^ 
scriptures are full of similar remarks. The early Christians 
and the early 6A«/'^/-teachcrs alike insisted on the paramount 
necessity of a teacher of tlic highest grade being a wanderer 
from city to city. Just as the Gnostics deified the Apostles 
and called them ‘ Saviours of men ’ tS>v avOptoircov), 

so the companions of llama and Krsna have been given god- 
like rank. In both there is tlie same extravagant belief in 
the power of the Name of the incarnate (3od. Thomas a 
Eempis speaks of “the holy utttn*anct\ short to read, easy to 
retain, sweet to tliink u])on, strong to protect,’’ while TulasI 
Dasa praises “these two gracious syllables, the eyes as it 
were of the soul, easy to n ineinber, satisfying every wish, 
a gain in this world and felicity in the next.” Nay, in 
southern India, hhakti - worship has dc'veloped the same 
quarrel that has cursed tlie West belAvi'cn the followers of 
the doctrine of ‘irresistible ’ andthat of ‘ co-ojicrative grace.’ 

Here is an echo of a well-known text in the (Josj^cl of 
St. John (iii, IG) : — “A certain king onc(‘ said to a learned 
sage, ‘ As God is all-powerful, what, necessity was there for 
Him to become incarnate? Why should He not provide in 
some simpler way for those that love Him ? ’ Tlie sago made 
no reply at the time, but went, away and got a doll made 
exactly like the king’s little son. lie gave tlw doll to the 
child’s bearer, and said to him, ‘ Carry it in your arms along 
the bank of the river when his Majesty and I go out for an 
airing in a boat.’ The bearer did so, and when the boat came 
to the shore the sage reacljed out and took the doll from him 
as if to give it to the king. But, as he did so, he let it drop 
into the river. The king, xiiider the impression that it was 
his own son that had been let fall, without considering the 
risk to his own life or the danger of drowning, leaped himself 
into the Janma. The siige had him pulled out, and said, 
‘ There were hundreds of your Majesty’s servants and sailors 
ready to help. Why did you yourself leap into the river P ’ 
The king replied, ‘ Owing to my love and affection for the 
boy, I could not stop to think or give orders, but at once 
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jumped in myself.’ ‘ So,’ said the sage, ‘ is it with God. 
When He seeth His servants in sorrow He tarrieih not, but 
Himself comcth as an incarnate Deity to save ' 

Of all 5/fr/A*^«-A»VTiters, the most Christian in his ideas was 
TulasI Dasa, but he has already formed the subject of 
a paper lately published in the Journal of tliis Society, and 
therefore I do not particularly refer to him on the present 
oc(;asion. Kabir, the i\rusaliiian weaver, and one of Kamit- 
nanda’s twelve aposths, has also left many reflections of 
Christianity in liis wiitings. He talks of God as ‘Jjife.’ 
‘‘ From not knowing God,*' he says, ‘‘ the world has been 
swallowed up in death.” He erit's, “When the Master is 
blind, what beconies of the scholar? When the blind leads 
the blind, both will fall into the well.” Again, speaking in 
the jiorson of the Deity, he says, “ T have wept for mankind, 
but no oiu* has w(»pt wdth me ; he will join in my tears who 
eoin])rehends the Word. All have (*x(*lairaed, ‘ Master, 
Jfasler,’ but t(» me this doubt arises, ‘ Ilow can tlioy sit 
down with the Master uhom they do not know?’ ” 

Kote the use of the expression mhda or ‘Word’ in the 
last cpiotation. Kabir’s doctrine of the Word is a remarkable 
coi)y of the ojieuing verses of 8t. John’s Gospel. Hero is 
the accouTit given by a follower of the sor t to 31 r. Foss 
Westcott, the missionary : — Tn tlie bi ginning God alone 
existed, but fi-oin Him issued forth the Word. When God 
willed that creation should come into (‘xistence. Tie gave 
command by His Word, i.e. the Word was uttered, and 
thus through the Word were all things made that were 
made. Although the^Word issued from God, it is not 
distinct from God, but remains with Him, as thought remains 
in the heart of man. God’s voice goes forth that men may 
have knowledge of the Word, and so the Word is in the 
world, and also wdth God, 

It is difficult to imagine wdience this, and much more 
like it, could have come, if it did not come from Christian 
sources. 


* From the BhaktaJcalpadrtma. 

J.U.A.8. 19 ^ 7 . 


1!2 
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A common feature of many of those hhahti^mat^ is the 
sacramental meal or Mnhapra^ada (i.e. ‘Great Grace’). It 
is well known that it is distributed in the temple of Puri, 
and it was in consequence of . disrespect offered to it there 
that the king of whom 1 spoke a shoi’t time ago cut off his 
right hand. But the fullest and best accMuiiit of the ceremony 
is that given by Mr. Foss AVosteott as current among the 
KabTrpantlils. It has been suggested that the ceremony 
may have been borrowed from the Jesuit missionaries at 
Agra, but this is not likely, for (I) tlie headquarters of 
the sect are at Jkmares, not Agra ; (2) the sacrament is 
performed in widely distant places in India, and ^ is not 
confined to any particular sect; (»>) it is certainly not a 
modern innovation, being mentioned ovit and over again in 
the Bhaktamdln ; (4) communion in both kinds is pennitted 
to the laity ; and (0) amongst the KahTipanthTs it is 
followed by a love-feast, wliicrh is not a Itonian Catholic 
institution, but Avas (‘ornmoii among the eairly (3hristians. 
On the evening of the appointed day the worshi])])ers 
assemble, and the ^lahant, (»r leading celebrant, reads a brief 
address, and then allows a short interval for prayer and 
meditation. All who feel th(anselv(\s unworthy to proceed 
further then retire to a distance. Those tliat rc'inain approach 
the senior celebrant in turn, and placing their hands together 
receive into the palm of the right hand, which is u 2 ) 2 X'rmost., 
a small consecrated wafer and tAvo other articles of con- 
secrated food. They then a 2 )proach another' celebrant, who 
pours into the palm of the right, hand a few drojjs of water, 
which they drink. This food and water is regarded as 
KabTr’s special gift, and it is said that all who receive it 
worthily will have eternal life.' Part of the sacraTiiental 
food is ‘reserved’ and is carefully kei)t from i)ollution for 
administration to the sick. After the sacrament there is 
a substantial meal Avhich all atUuid, and which in its character 
closely resembles the early Christian lovc'-feasts. 

I trust that I have shown that the great Indian reformation 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth ccmturies was suggested by 
ideas borrowed from the Neslorian Christians of southern 
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India. The evidence is, as I have said, cumulative, and 
there arc numerous small matters of detail which time has 
not allowed mo to catalogue, but I think that wliat has been 
brought forward is sufficient proof. 

At the present day this bhahti is the foundation of the 
beliefs of the large majority of Hindus. In certain j)arts of 
the country the worship of »Siva or of Durgii is prodorn inant, 
but even there a well-defined section of the (community 
follows the cult of Tisnu. A sinall, a very small, minority 
of the educated bases its religious conc(*ptions on ilm 
pantheistic Vedanta philosophy about which a great deal 
has been heard in Europe. In the hills the aboriginal 
tribes, even when nominally Hindii, an; still in the stage 
of faniinistic belief ; but over the great plains of India, south 
and north, the mass of the non-Musalmaii j)Opu]ation is 
Vaisnava, and Vaishnavism means a That all 

who profess it follow its precepts, I do not pretend ; but it is 
the theoretical working basis of their conduct, and the lives 
of tlie Vaisnava saints are everywhere accepted tis models of 
a perfect life. 

Let me conclude, therefore, with a plea for the serious 
study of the Indian vernacular literature by all interested in 
our great l^astcrn possession, whether as administrators or as 
missionaries. Practicailly nothing is known about it. Its 
extent is so great that one or two stude^nts can make no 
impression upon it. Unf(»rtuiiutely it is not fcisliionable. 
Fashion decrees that we must study Sanskrit or else books 
written by scholars, great scholars T freckly admit, whose 
linguistic horizon is bounded by that langinige. Sanskrit 
has a noble past, but it belongs to tliat past, hrom it little 
can be learnt of the hopes and fears, of tlie Ixdiefs and 
superstitions, which build up the ebarju;ter of tlie modern 
Hindu. No one would pretend that a knowledge, however 
complete, of the glories of Latin literature would enable 
anyone to understand or describe modern Italy ; and yet it 
is thus that we seem to think that we can act towards India. 
Believe one who has tried it, that the quotation of a single 
verse of TulasT Diisa or of a single pithy saying of the wise 
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old Kabir will do more to unlock the hearts and gaiii the 
trust of our eastern fellow-subjects than the most intimate 
familiarity with the dialectics of Sankara or with the 
daintiest verses of Ksllidasa. A knowledge of the old dead 
language ^idll, it is true, often win respect and admiration, 
but a very modest acquaintance with the treasures, and they 
are treasures, — of Iliiidi literature endows its possessor w'ith 
the priceless gift of sympathy, and gains for him, from those 
whose watchword is hh((kti, their conlidencc and their love. 
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APPENDIX I. 

LIST or WORKS CONSULTED. 

S!\Npn.YA hhakii snlrasy with Svapkkhvaka’s commcTitarv (od, 
Ballantyne, Calcutta, 1861 ; and English translation by Cowell, 
Calcutta, 1878). 

Bhiktamunatmla (commonly called tlio Dhaktamdht\ of Narayana 
Dasa, alian NAimAJi, with the commentary of Triya Da>\, entitled 
Jihaktirasalmdhiul (ed. Lurknow, 1888). 

BhaUtikalpadnuna^ of TitATAPASiAmA (ed. Lucknow, 1884). This 
is a paraphrase of tlie foregoing in modern Hindi, Avith some 
additional matter. 

. Cumml Vammo-kl TaritCi^ by Gokulatjatii a (ed. Mathura, 1883h 
BIiaktmuuH avail, of Ditiiuya Dasa, with cominoniary of Radha- 
KRSNA Dasv (ed. Allahabad, 1901). 

tiri-Rasikaprakusa-BhaktamVa, of JIvarama. with commentary 
of VasudjIva Dasa (ed, Bankipur, 1887). 

The following works by the lato Hahiscandra, of Benares. 
They can all be found in the collected edition of his works entitled 
the Uariscandrakala (Bankipur, 1897 and ff. yeaus) . — 

(1) Caritfivah (Lives of ItlBrANUJA, Sankaracaria, Jattadeva, 

Yallabhacarya, Suradasa). 

(2) VaiHmvmarvasva (a history of the early Vaisnava sects). 

(3) Vallalhlyamrvawa (a history of the scot found by Valla- • 

bhacaiya). 

(4 ) Yugulmanasva^fXQCQxmi^ of Krsna’s companions in Gokula). 

(5) TadiymarvaBUi (the Ndradlya bhakti sutraH, with a trans- 

lation and commentary in Hindi). 

(6) Bhaktuiitravaijayantl (the Stlrdilya bhakti sulras, with 

a similar translation and commentary). 

(7) liu Enia aur lia Knm, 
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APPENDIX II. 

THE OFFICIAL HINDU AC(!OUNT OF BEAETI: 

According to the Aphorimn of Sdndih/a and his commentator 
Svapneirara as translated from the Sanskrit hy Professor 
Cowell. 

(Nmiil)its ictii to a])h(>rihms in the oi<(>innl tv\i.) 


Tn the follow in" I hjivo throuf»liout loft the wonl ^Ihakti^ 
untranslated. 1 have only ahstraded those' portions which deal 
directly with this suhjt'ct. 


Tn his preface llu' eoimnentator attacks tlie Vedanta 
doctrine that ‘libiTaticm ' or salvation arises from knowledge 
Mark XVI, 10. of the soul. Th(' trm* met hod is hhakH, or devotional faith, 
directed to the Lord. This is the imuK'diate cause of 
salvation. Kiiowh'dge is an auxiliary to hhahfi, and may 
beeonu' useful by washing away the filth of unbedief, but it 
will not itself abolish the ^eil which exists betwet'U the soul 
and the Supreme, any more than the knowdedge that he hwi 
Chapter I, jaundice' wdll pr<'Vi*nt a man’s seeing a white' she'll as yelle)W. 

kinds, either highest ov inferior. In the 
eBiMflAoV highest fonn it is an uffe'ction fixe'd ujKni the Lord. It is an 
aflt'ction directed to a perseni, not mere belief in a system. 
Affection is its essc*nce. If is nijt nu're knowledge of God, for 
Cf. Jas. ii, 19. it is possible that even theise wlu) hate Him may have know- 
ledge of Him. Nor is it knowing the liord as an object of 
worship, etc., for these are outward acts, and hhakti is not 
necessarily present in them. It is simply an affection. It 
Cf. 1 Cor. ii, 2; follows knowledge of the grc'atiu'ss and other attributes of 
fiom. X, 17. Adorable One, but is not that knowledge. The particular 
knowledge which it follows is that there is a pn)mi8e of 
Cf. Jolmvi,r)7. immortality to him who abides {i.e. has bhakti) in Him (3). 
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‘ Abiding ’ is something more than mere knowledge. A hater 
(as above) may have knowledge, but docs not abide in Him 
(4). Moreover, affection is unselfish. It is not a wish. It is 
expressed by the phrase ** I love, I have an affection for, and 
yet I do not wish for,” since ‘ wish * refers only to what one 
has not obtained, but affection refers equally to what is 
obtained and what is not obtained (6). 


Bhahti is not an action (a ‘ work *). It does not depend, 
as knowledge does, upon an effort of the will (7). Hence, as 
it is not an action, its fruit (beatitude) is endless. Every 
action, on the other hand, ultimately comes to an end, so that 
everything gained by works ultimately perishes (8). 

The means are knowledge, concentration, etc. The end is 
hhukti (10). 

Knowledge is subsidiary to hhahti Experience teaches us 
tliat in coimuon life knowledge produces affection, and not 
vice vena (13). Moreover, knowledge is not essential, tliough 
a means, and an important one. Affection occurs even in 
the absence of knowlcxlge (14). It is inaccurate to say thiit 
wo kutiw by bhakti. All that we can say is that we recognize 
by bhakti, a term which implies previous knowledge (15). 

Concentration of thought, indifference to worldly objects, 
and the like, so far from being ends are only subsidiary to 
both knowledge and bhakti (19). 

Bhakti is thcu'cfore superior to both these categories (20). 
Bhakti (or ‘ faith ’) is not iraddhd (or ‘belief’). Belief may 
be merely subsidiary to ceremonial w'orks, not so faith. 
Belief is a preliminary subsidiary to faith, hut is not faith 
(24, 25). 

Knowledge means the certain knowledge (loncerning 
the Supreme.” Its acquisition is to be practised till bhakti 
is thoroughly confirmed (27). 

Ihgremmk, What should be the object of this knowledge 

Kiisyapa (i.e., according to Cowell, p7ubably Ramanuja) 
says the object should be the attributes (»f the Supreme (28). 

The Vedantists say it should be the soul. 

Sandilya (the author) says it should be lH»th the attributes 
of the Supreme and the soul (29-42). 


SjicTiox 2 : 

The nature of 
kuowled^, 
roncentta- 
tioii, 

and hhaktiy 
art respec- 
tively the 
means and 
the end. 


CrtAiTEK II : 

Aids or moiius 
toihonttain- 
ni'iit of the 
highest form 
of bhakti, 

Siicirox 1: 

Know 1udj|;c and 
concentra- 
tioM [yitga). 
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This includes a further digression in which the author 
asserts the real existence of matter (denied by Vcdanfists). 
The two ultimate causes arc the Supreme (i.c. the intelligent) 
and primmval matter (i.c. the non-intelligent) (37-42). 

How do we know that hhahti is thoroughly confirmed ? 
Of. Jas. ii, 18. Wc infer it from signs (43). Such signs are respect, 
honour, joy, sorrow for sin, doubt in everj'’ other object, 
Cf. Gal. V, 22, celebration of His praise, continuing to live for His sake, 
considering everything as llis, regarding Him as being in 
Cf. Acta xxi, all things, resignation to His will, etc. (44) ; absence of 
U,|XT, 9. envy, greed, and impure tlioiights (45). 

The highest hhahti may be directed not only to the 
• Supreme, but also to His incarnations. This is proved from 
(Hindu) scripture (47), and from the fact that His incarnate 
body is produced solely by His will and power, and not from 
any material cause or grosser elements as is the case with an 
ordinary body. The (jireumstance; that His incarnate body 
is not composed of grosser elements is no bar to its being 
considered to be actually a body, for the true idea of a body 
is (not that it is the seat of enjoyment and hence necessarily 
based on grosser elements, but) that it h the neat of voluntavij 
effort. Effort implies a certain kind of action (4ft). His 
object in thus acting is ‘ compassion ’ in its highest sense. 
No earthly compassion is entirely disinterested. His alone is 
Cf, Is. liii, 5. disinterested, as lie disinterestedly abolishes others* woo (49* 
This is true of any incarnation, although the example taken 
by the author is that of Krsiia. It is accordingly also true 
of the Rama-incaniation (55). 

Section 2: Other aids to bhahti are the inferior forms of hhahti itself. 

Aids to dMfi rt 1 

Annfimiofl OUCil arC " 

Worship (5(1). 

Recitation of the Name (57). 

Offering. “He who gives to Me, in bhahti, a leaf, 
a flower, a fruit, or water— I receive it as offered 
in bhahti. Whatever thou doost, whatever thou 
eatest, whatever thou olTerest, whatever thou givest, 
whatever penance thou undergoest, give it all to 
Me** (68). 


Inferior 
forms of 
hhahti, 

Cf,. Matt. X. 
42. 


Cf. 1 Cor. X, 
31 ; Col. iii, 
17. 
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. Fasting (68). 

Paying homage (68). 

Meditation on Him (68). 

These all result in purification, which is itself a means 
to hhakti (59). Purification implies surrender of all ono/s 
actions, or ‘ works,’ to Him, as it is said, “ Whatever I do, 
good or evil, with or without iny will, that bcung all Cf. Th. ii, 13. 
surrendered to Thee, I do it as impelled by Thee.” Good 
actions must be done, but not for the good rc^sults which 
they produce (for then they are bondage). They must Cf.Ph.iu,6,7. 
be surrendered in bhakti to Him. Here, when we say 

surrendered to,” wo recognize that such actions are 
impelled by Him and are not our own. Nor would it follow 
in this way that a man might do as he ideased, iiiitler the 
pretence of acting as impelled by Him ; Ix'cause the absence 
of doing evil is really one part of the divine impulsion (64), 

Aphorisms 65-70 discuss in dotiiil the results of various 
good actions, such as saorifi(t('s, worship, etc. In all tlujse 
ceremonial acts, the various forms of bhukfi contained in 
them are the chief things, bec4iuse they tend to produce the 
highest bhakti described in the first chapter (71). 

Aphorisms 72-75 discuss the various kinds of subordinate 
bhakti, e.g. bhakti arising from sorrow, from desire to know, 
from desire to be happy. These are all subordinate means 
towards the highest bhakti. 

It has been said above (Aph. 8) that bhakti is not an 
action ; but even a little act, if done in bhakti, is effectual CfjJjw. 

in destroying sin, because, being done in bhakti, the fruits of 

the act arc abandoneef (i.c. are not a reason for the ;u;t). 

Even such an act as a single reineinbrance of His Name 
is an effectual ex])iaiion, provided it be done in hhaktt (76). 

All, even the despised castes, are cajMble of practising C£. Matt, xi, 5. 

hhakti. All have a right to the doctrine of bhakft, as may 

be seen from the universality of its pi‘a(!ticc in the White 
Continent (78, 79) (the home of i)crfcct hhakti),'^ No person 
is too sinful to practise it. A sinner first acquires the 


Vide mte, p. 315. 
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Section 1 
What in 
object »)f 
hhakti ? 


subordinate hhakti arising from sorrow (see 72-75 above), 
which destroys sin, and renders him capable of the highest 
hhakti (82). 

As the higlicst hhakti is . the true identity with the 
Supreme, and is therefore the Bummum honum^ it follows 
that religious duties and the like are means of salvation 
onlfi so far as they produce that highest hhakti (84). 

IDhapter III, (The doctrine of hhakti is described in the foregoing two 
chapters. TIk^ author now attempts to deal with an 
altogether different set of ideas, the nature of God, and 
the nature of liberation or salvation. He follows llamanuja, 
as against. Sankara, in asscnliiig the real existence ofnnattcr, 
• but follows the latter, as against the fonner, in asserting that 
the soul, on attaining liheration, loses its individuality. As 
these theories do not form an essentiid pai't- of the do(^trine 
of hhakti, and as at least one, and that the most numerous, 
of the sects which follow the doctrine, adopts the teaching of 
Euniaiiuja that the soul does retain its individuality after 
attaining liheration, it will be suftieii'iit to give a very brief 
sketch of the contents of this ehajiter. It must be 
remembered that tlu' t(jaching of this chapter is not in its 
entirety followed by those 6/ir/^//-worsliij)pers whose' incarnate 
God is llama.) 

Cf.Heb.iv,i3. He is existence. All that exists. is Him. Existence is 
knowledge, because th<' certainty or real existence of a thing 
depends on knowledge.' The Yediinta and Nyiiya systems 
of philosophy arc wrong on this point. (Arguments too 
long to be quoted (85).) His almighty power is called 
llaya, which is not an unreal illusion as maintained by the 
Vediinta, but is tlic t-otidity of the noii-intelligcnt creation. 
The Supreme consists of pure lutelligenee united with the 
unintelligent Creation, and both are real (86). He is the 


> Ilt'rc Professor C<mdl ]M»ints out tbiit TIr is not tbo posses-sor of knowledge, 
a desire to creato, uiul will, os Xyuoi would inaiiitain; lie is lliinself pure 
knowledge. Ct. Zaiicbe, J)e mi. J)ei: “ !In>r ost causa cur verius appelletur 
l)eus vita quam vivens, Hfl]ucntia quuni sapiens, lu\ quani lucidus, abjue ita de 
reliquis. Quamobruiii ? Uuia seipso non per vitam; seipso perrpie suam 
esHentiam sapiens e.4, non per sa]neDtiam uliquam quso essentia! ' divinoe sit 
addita.” Cyprian, £p. sVi : “ Unus ille ct verus rater, bonus, misericors, et pius ; 
immo ipa bonitas, inisericordia, et pietas.” 
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ultimate efficient cause as well as the materiul cause. Ilis 
material causality consists in His being identical with all His 
effects ; His efficiency arises from His knowledge extending 
to all objects which arc to bo known (87). 

Order of creation described (87-91). 

Liberation consists in the individual soul becoming one * 

with the Supreme. The highest hhakti destroys that tionorsalva- 
internal organ which is the soul’s disguiser, viz., that which 
hinders the soul’s appreciation of its oneness with the 
Supreme. When the disguiser is destroyed this essential 
oneness comes out without any contradiction (93). 

The disguiser is ‘understanding’ [huMi], This is 
destroyed by iintleviating hhakti (1)6). This mundane 
existence (with its sci)aration from the Suj>rcine) arises 
from want of hhakti^ and not (as tlie Vedantists and otlier 
philosophers assert) from ignorance (98). 
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XIV. 


PHALLUS-WOESHIP IN THE MAHABHARATA. 

Bv B. C. MAZUMDAll, M.R.A.S. 

XpOR want of a critical edition of the Mahahharaiay such 
an eminent scholar as Professor Rhys Davids lias been 
led to think that, though there is no mention of the worship 
of Siva under the fonn of the Jjinga in the old Buddhistic 
records, “Phallus -worship is often mentioned, quite as 
a matter of course, in the Mahdbhdrata (“Budhistic India,” 
p. 165). Wliatever may be the date of tlie Mahdbharaia 
Samhita, it may be successfully shown that the liinga, as 
a form of Siva, is not re(;ognised in that great epic. 

The only chapters in wliich the Ijiiiga is found mentioned 
as a form of and name for Siva are vii, 200 and 201, and 
xiii, 14 and 17, which are all paljiablo interpolations of 
a veiy late date. If we leave these chapters out of con- 
sideration, there cannot be found a single lino in the whole 
of the Mahdbhdrata Samhita in which the Linga form of 
Siva is even remotely hinted at. ( P/V/tf Fausboll’s “ Indian 
Mythology,” under Rudra and Siva.) 

Tile sudden appearance of Yyasa, first before the depressed 
son of Drona, in the middle of vii, 200, and next before the 
elated Arjuna in vii, 201, is altogether meaningless and 
irrelevant. Drona's son became very much distressed when 
lie found that Krsna and Arjiuia had escaped unhurt. lie 
asked Vyasa, who came to the spot of his own accord to 
preach the Saiva religion and not to render any help to 
AiSvatthaman, the reason why Krsiia and Arjuna could not be 
killed. Vyasa informed him in reply that us Krs^a w^as 
a worshipper of the Linga form of Siva, the Linga god kept 
him under his protection (yii, to SOV Aavatthainaii 

is none the wiser ; and Vyasa disappears after preaching his 
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creed that Siva is superior to Visnu. TJie chapter then closes 
with the one short .statement that Asvatthaman retired from 
the field of battle and Droria breathed his last. That this 
Vya.sa episode portion in tliis chapter is an interpolation by 
a Lin^a worshipper, b(M!omos clearer when we read the next 
following chapter (201), which is altogether an interpolation, 
as an additional chapter to the llrona Parva, by the selfsame 
sectarian hand. 

No event of the war is described in vii, 201, for there 
is really nothing left to tell in connection with the fate of 
Drona. Sunjaya merely relates to his master that Vyiisa 
ai)pcared again bc'fore Arjuna on his preaching tour.- In 
praise of Siva a hnig list of his names is given, and of 
all names the Ijinga is specially eulogisc'd. After making 
this inartistic addition to the l^irva at its end, the sectarian 
interpolator reijcats over again that Drona died after lighting 
for four days more, forgetting altogether that Safijaya had 
communicated that very information in tdmost idcniictil words 
to his master, and that clnqder 200 ended with tho.se words. 
The interpolator could not liel]) rejM‘ating tln^ words, for 
otherwise the new cliaidcr would stand s(‘l f-condemned by 
having no coiiiUKdion with the story of Drona. 

This .spurious chapter (201) closes witli a stan>:a einn])Osed 
in faultless mliuh Ih’ofessor Hopkins has shown in his 
Great K])ie of India” (]). 318 If.) that there are only a very 
few complete sCiIiin stanzas in tlu* whole of the Mn/iubhdrata. 
There is no doubt that they all occur in very late chapters 
only. I am nncertaiii whethrr the text Professor Hopkins 
had before him contains chapter 201 of the Drona Parva, 
for the &dlini stanza here referred to by mo is not noticed by 
him in hi.s thorough analysis. 

I need hardly point out that there are several chapters 
in the Mahdbhdmta ])revious to xiii, 14 and 17, devoted 
t.o giving the names of Siva, and composed with the distinct 
object of edifyiTJg Yndhisthira. It i.s curious that Yudliisthira 
still insists upon getting a fresh list of these names from 
the lips of the dying BliTsina in xiii, 14. In the whole 
of the Mahdbhdrata there are only six drt/a stanzas, and they 
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are all found in this fourteenth chapter. It is true tlial 
d/v/d occurs in the old Pali literatim* ; but it does not 
a])pcar to have been adopted in any composition in Sanskrit 
till as late as the third or the fourth ceutury a.d. Tliei’o 
cannot be any doubt that sdrdulankrldita is a very nio(l('i-n 
metre. In tlie MahCihh drain there are only four stanzas and 
a half in this metre (ITopkins, “Great Kpie,” ]>. 3^)8). Of 
these four and a lialf stanzas, two and a half oeeiir in this 
fourteenth cliajiter, and tlie spt'cial character and ^lory of 
the Jjinga are celebrated in them (229 and 234j. Tin's 
chapter is also adorned with one stanza of pasjdtfujrd (190; 
and one of Va^nniniiiahd, Those sif^ns of lateness, eouph*d 
with the very character of the chajdcr itself, h*ad to the 
conclusion that this is a spurious chapter only rc(?ently 
added. 

Tin* zealous sectarian and iiiterjiolator ^ 0 (‘s on (‘nuiin'ratiii}^ 
the very naiiu's of Siva over again in the s(*venteenth 
cha})ter ; and i)oor Yudhisthira has been made tu listen to 
the tediously long list with an uiuh*sirable sort of coolness of 
head. In this seventeenth chapter baie names of Ganesa 
and Durgii also o(;cur. That (lai.uvsa, regarding ivliose 
origin, character, and mythology the MaJtdfdidrata is entii’c'Iy 
silent, and who appears only in the first cha])t('r, wliicli is also 
spurious, was unknown whim the Ma/idhitdrafa was coin])iled, 
is perha])s admitted on all hands. Pegarding tin* lateness 
of the goddess Diirga, I have already pnblishi*d a j)a])or in 
this Journal (19()(), ])p. 3od~3()2). 

Having thus disposed of the cha])tcrs in which the cult 
of the Linga is taught, I may safely conclude that whatever 
the origin — whether indigenous or not — jmd whatever the 
age of this creed may be, Phallus-worsliijj was unknown to 
the compilers of the Mahdbhdrata 8aiidiitil. 
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XV. 


THE TRADITION ABOUT THE CORPOREAL RELICS 
OF BUDDHA. 

By J. F. fleet. I.O.S. (Ukti>.), Tu.D., C.I.E. 


III. 

Mahavamsa. 

TN coiitiniiiug the inquiry into the tradition about the 
subsequent fate of the oiglit original deposits of the 
corporeal rolicjs of Huddha,^ we take next the second 
Ceylonese elironiele, the j\Iahavamsa ; or, more precisely, 
the earlier part of that work, which was coiu])Oscd, by way 
of being a eoinmeiitarv on the Dipavaiiisa, by the Thera 
Mahaiiama, in or about the period a.d. 520 to 540.*^ 

Like the Dipavaiiisa, the Mahiivamsa docs not present any 
narrative sueli as that found in the Divyavadana. But, 
as wc shall see, it gives a story alxmt the relics at lia^agriinia 
which is not found in either of those works.'* 


^ For the prcoodiii^ iirticlos on thiH topic, see this Journal. 1906. 655 if.. 
881 ff. The list of the piacoi} ai which the corporeal relicn. and the kambha and 
the eniberH. were onshriiiod, 1*4 ift page 671. 

At page 671, “*^t or in Pippalivana,” etc. At page 912, 

line 18 f., read **Pavakri {sic), Yethndipa, and Kuainura, and cauBod,” etc. 

The laBt paragraph of note 1 on page 896 is not quite correct; see page 
344 below. 

On page 112 above, in lino 20. tor 8i(kyu{nani) read 8<ikya\Ha{m), 

* The supposed period is a.d. 459 to 477. But see this Journal. 1906. 894, 
note 1. 

3 If that story stood in the Dlpavaihsa at all. wc should ex])ect to find it in 
connexion with chapter 19, verses 1 to 20 ; where, however, there is no indication 
of it. That chapter is, indeed, described bv the editor as being very confused 
and fragmentary. But, even so, there would surely have been traceable there 
some hint of the story, however slight, if it was current when the Dipavainsa 
was being written. 

J.R.A.S. 1907. 
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Again like the Dipavaiiisa, it (iocs not say anything about 
relics of Buddha in connexion with Asoka-Kalasoka, the son 
of Susunaga. Differing from the Dipavaiiisa, it mentions 
him only as Killasoka (Turiioin*, 15, 19, ‘iO; Wijesinha, 
II, 14, 16), and not as Asdka. 

It irientions Asoka the ]\I(’)riya, grandson of Chandagutta 
and son of Bindusaru, as Asbka and Dharaniasoka, and 
does not apj)oar to present liis a]>pellations Piyadassi and 
Piyadassana, or to give the form Asokadhamma. Like 
the Dipavaiiisa, it does not se(^m to say anything about his 
having had the appellation Ohainlasoka. In respect of 
his appellation Dlianiinasoka, it merely says, soineWhat 
inconsequentially (T., ^^5; W., 21), that at first, on account 
of his sinful deeds, he was known jis Asoka, but subsequently 
he Is'caine known as Dhanimasoku because of his inoritorious 
actions. 

In chapter 17 (T., 104; W., 67) it gives, without any 
indication as to whence Asbka had oblaiiu'd any relics of 
Buddha, the story, wliich we have v.hvd from the Dipavaiiisa 
(this Journal, 1906. Nt)5f.) and from Buddhagliosha (ibid., 
904 f.), about the Saiuanera Sumana, deputed by tin* Thera 
Muhiiida, procuring ndics {d/idftn/d) of Buddha from Asoka, 
and obtaining the right c.ollar-honc of Buddha from the god 
Sakka (Indra), in order that king Devanaihpiya-Tissa of 
Ceylon (b.c. 246 to 228) might found a Thilpa of Buddha 
Whereas, however, the Dipavaiiisa and Buddliaglidsha indicate 
(see ibid., 895, and note 5 ; 904) that it was Sumana’s alms- 
bowl that Asoka filled with, relies, tlic JIahavaiiisa distinctly 
asserts something else. It represents Sumaiia as being 
directed to say to Amka (T., 105),: — Muniiu) dhatuyo delii 
pattaih bhuttam cha Satthunii .sarTradbcTtuyd santi baliavb hi 
tav=antike ; “ Give relies of the *Saint, and tlie alms-bowl 
used by the Teacher; for thou hast many (wporeal relics.” 
And the immediately following instruelions to Suinana 
run thus : — Pattaiuiraih gahetvana. gantva devapuram 
yaram; “Having taken the bowlful, and having gone to 
the excellent city of tlie gods,” remind Sakka (liidra) that 
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he has a right tooth ^ and the right collar-bone of the 
Teacher, and ask him for the collar-bone. And it goes on 
to say of Sumana that : — Therassa vachanaih vatva rajato 
laddba-dhatuyopattapuram gahetvana Hirnavaiitaiii uj)a garni; 
“ Having delivered the message of the Thera (IMahinda), and 
having taken the relics, filling the bowl, obtained from the 
king, he went to Hiniavat.” Depositing there the bowl, 
with the relics, he went on into the j)rcsencc of Tndra. 
From that god (T., 106 ; W., 68) he obtained the right 
collar-bone, from the Oliulamanichetiya.* And then, taking 
that relic and the other relics and the bowl, he returned 
to the Chetiyagiri mountain, and gave them to the Thera 
(Mahinda). The latter ])laccd all the ndies there on the 
mountain ; whence that mountain, the Missakapabbata, 


' This toolh-rolic is mciitioiHjd in the ucoount. ol the inis.siuu of Sunuiua os 
given hv nud(nm^*hr)shu (this Jimrnal, ttO-1), hut not in the jiectHiiit given 
in the t>i])uvHins.i (iliid., 8a/»). F\»r the manner in which lndi:> obtained it, 
according to jiuddhaghoshn, see ibid., 000 f. 

Tununir said (Mahivvanisa, lOb, note) that this tooth is the one which, 
according to the Mahavaiiisa (T., 2*11; AV., IbJ), was transt‘me<l in a.d. ;i70 
(ns adjusted from his date, a.d. 310) from (Daiitapnra in) Kalihga to fJeylon, in 
cireumstunces detailed in the Duthudliiituvamsa, and was instiilhd in the <‘diticc 
called Dliummaohakkn built bv Deviiiiaihpiya-Tissn ; adding that in his own lime 
it was enshrined in the Duladu-Milligava temple at Kandy. Ihit I do not lind 
any e.xi)la nation by him as how it pa.s.*«cd from the jaissession of Iiidra to 
Daiitapnra; and llio verses add(Ml at thu end of the Maliapannibhaua-Siittn (see 
tliis Journal, ISJOG, 6Gb f.) speak of a t<ioth in Kalihga iii addition to a tooth 
in heaven. 

* Mentioned by Ttuddheghosha (see this Journal, liJOG. 907) as the sliriue in 
which Indra installed the tooth, when he took it away from the Ihrilihian Dona. 

1 have not been able to trace any exact statenieiit as to ln»\v Imlra bi.'caiuo 
possessed of also tlie collar-bone. lJut lliuoii-t#<iaug has said (see, e.g., Deal, 
Jteeordsy 2. 40 f.) that, after the divisitm ot the relics into **iglit sliares for “the 
kings of the eight countries,^’ shares wore claimiHl by Sakra (Indra) on behalf of 
the Devas, and by the Nag^ kings Anavatapta, ATuchilimla ninl Eliipatra. 
Accordingly, the relics were redivided into three portions ; one. for the DCvas, one 
for the Nagas, and one tor “ the eight kingdoms among men.” Jl may also he 
remarked that in another place (stv, e.g., Deal, 1. TJG, 132 f.) he has 

allotted one of the .shares in the relics, and a Stupa o' er them, to Kttarasenn, 
king of Udyana. This pei'son is re]ire.sentcd as the son i»f one of the lour Sakyas 
who (see this Journal, 11)06. 166 f.) were banished Inuri Kajiilnva^tiiy because 
they had the temerity to withstand an attack by king Virudhaka. 

And it may be added that, according to the ^lahrivmnsa (Tumour, 4 ; Wijesinha, 
t5), the Thera Sarahhu, a disciple of Silriputta, received the tjjrajf/ii, grioanthi^ 
the nock-bone of Duddha, at the funeral pile, ami eiislirined it in a (’hetiya in 
Ceylon over which king Duttbngumini eventually erected the ^lahiyaiigauaThupa. 

it seems probable that, if once we go away from the sjrajihi narrative of the 
^ahuparinibbana-Sutta, an extensive list of variations miiihi. be made out. 
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obtained the name Chetiyapabbata. And then, having in- 
stalled ^ the alms-bowl and the relics {imide it) on the 
Chetiyapabbata, the Thera took the collar-bone, and went, 
attended by his disciples, to the appointed place, the 
Mahanagavana park, where he was met by the king. 

The rest of this narrative runs as in Buddhaghosha’s 
version (this Journal, 1906. 90«i) ; except that the name 
of the exact place where the Thupa was made seems to 
be h€?re given as Pamojavatthu, and that it appears to be 
located in the !Maliamegliavaiia garden (T., 107 ; W., 69). 
And so, eventually (T., 108 f. ; W., 70), the king installed 
that relic, the right collar-bone, in the (.^hetiya, and caused 
the Thupa to be corajdeted, and founded the Viliiira known 
as the Thupliriima. 

The following may be added regarding the ultimate 
disposal of the alms-bowl of Buddha and the relics with 
which Asoka had filled it. Later on (T., 122 ; W., 78), 
Devanaibpiya-Tissa announced to the Tlicra Mahinda his 
intention of building many VihiTras, and asked the Thera 
how he might obtain relics to be deposited in Thupas at 
them. The Thera reminded him of the relics, filling the 
alins-bowl of Buddha, which had been brought by Sinnana 
and had been installed on the Chetiy a mountain. A ccordingly, 
those relics were transported thence on the shoulders of 
an elephant. Viharas were made at the distance of a ybjnna 
from each other; and the relics w'ere there deposited in 
Thupas. And the alms- bowl of Buddha was installed 
mtthu-ghare subhe, i.c., according to the translators, “ in 
a superb apartment of the royal residence.*’ ^ 


^ Tlie word used here is (liapelrd, while, in t)ie prccediuj^ verse we have ihapeai 
where 1 have translated ‘*he ]>luml,” and in a previous passage we liavo 
thapetvana iu respect oi temporarily ** depositing'’ the alms-bowl and its contents 
in the mountain Uimavat. Against these we liavc, further on, patittkapm in 
respect of Devanahipiya-Tissa ** installing” the right collar-bone in his Thupa. 
We gather, however, from Uuddhaghosha (st>c this Journal, 1906. 905), that the 
alms- bowl and its contents were regularly installed in some place on the Missaka- 
Ghetiya mountain. 

The histor}’ of the alms-bowl does not fall within the scope of our present 
inwry. The following notes, however, may be given here. 

The bowl consisted of four stone bowls, of the colour of a mttpaa or kidney- 
bean, presented by the four D6varajas, which Buddha placed one above anoilier, 
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So far as the preceding accounts go, the relics at Biiinagrama 
had remained untouched. The Mahavainsa, however, in 
a subsequent iK)rtion of its earlier part (chapter 27 fE.) 
presents the following romantic story regarding them : — 

King Dutthagamini of Ceylon (about a.c. 100 to 77) ‘ 
found, inscribed on a golden tablet that had been deposited 
in a box in his palace (Tumour, 161 ; Wijesiuha, 103), 
a record of a prophecy, uttered by JVIuhiiida to king 
Devanampiya-Tissa,^ that after 14(> years Dutthagiiniiui 
would erect the Mahatliiipa or Great Thupa, ajid do 
certain other things. Dutthagamini fulfilled the prophecy, 
ill the first instance, by building the TjdhiqwTsada palace, 
to serve as an wyioM^/iflf-hall (T., 163; W., 104). And 
lie then determined to construct the Mahathripa (T., 165 ; 
W., 106). 

The work was commenced (T., 160; W., 108), and was 
carried as far as the formation of the dhdtmjahbha or relic- 


or one within nnother, and cjiusod to hiTome one ; see tin* Nidauakniliii, in the 
Jiitaku, 1. 80, line 21 ff., and IIiuen-tsiai% in Ileal, Uecm'tia, 2. 120 f. 

Fii-hian hjivh (Beal, Itemnh^ 1. introd., 78) that it was orijfiiinlly ))reservod in 
Vai^dlly but hi his own time it was in the borders f»t‘ (liindhrira, or (ibid., 32) 
in the country of Fo-lu-sba. lie mentions other countries, indudiii^^ Ceylon, 
w'hicli it bud visited or was to visit. And he says that eveiituallv it would rosolve 
itself into tour bowls a<i;ain, which would return to the 1*Ju-na or An-na mountain, 
whcmje they hud conic. 

Uiueu-tsiung says (Beal, Records^ 2. 73 t.) that Buddha "ave it a,s n token of 
retnenihritucc to tlie Ijicdicliliavis, when lie parted from them Jifler leaving 
VuiAdll on his last journey. IJe further says 1. 98; 2. 278} that aif«r 

the death of Buddha it went to Gaiidhitm and ivas worshipped there for many 
ceuturies, but in his owm time it was in Persia, in the king’s ]>alaee, after 
traversing different countries. 

The Buddhavaiiisa, 28. 8, allots the bowd, along with the sti^ and the robe, 
to Vajira, a place at which tftere arose the Hchisnuitic Buddhist school of the 
Yiijiriyas, anu W'hich seems ^see this Journal, 190G. (Khl, n<»tc 3) f-o have been 
also u Jain centre. 

^ The supposed period is n.c. 16 1 to 137. But see this Journal, 1906. 
894, uotii 1. 

^ The utterance of tliis prophecy and the recording of it are mentioned by 
Buddhaghosha in his Bamaiitupasiidika (set? Viiiuyupitaka, 3. 341). But the 
fultiluient of it does not come there ; and there is no hi)»t tlierc ol the story about 
the Uamagraiim relics. That the story, how'cver, was in some form or another 
known to Buddhnghosha, seems to lie tstabli-hed hy the remarks in his Sumah- 
gulavilasini (see this Journal, 1906. 908) that the danger which in the time of 
Ajutasatru was hanging over the other relii’s did not threaten those at Rama- 
grama, because the Nigas had taken chap^o of them, and that they were destined 
for the great Chetiya at the Mahavihara in Ceylon. 
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chamber (T., 179 ; W., 114).^ That was prepared from six 
cloud-coloured stones obtained from the land of Uttara- 
Euru by two Silmaneras, Uttara and Sumana : one was placed 
on the flower-offering ledge, in the centre ; four were placed 
on the sides, in the form of a coffer (jtianjma ) ; and the sixth, 
which was to be the covei*, was placed apart, out of sight, on 
the east.* Various wonderful things, including a golden 
6drf/*/-tree, were made for placing in the relic-chamber. And 
then there remained the matter of obtaining relics and 
enshrining them (T., 183; W., 117). 

For the mission of obtaining relics there was selected 
a young ascetic, a Thera named Soiiuttara, ^s'ho, thougli only 
sixteen years old, had already acejuired the six supernatural 
faculties. And, in answer to an inquiry as to where he 
might obtain thoin, the assembly of Theras gave him the 
following statement (T., 184; W., ILS) : — 

When lluddha was lying on the couch on which he died, 
he spake thus to the god Tndra: — “Lord of the gods!, 
amongst the (dght (fonm of my eor])oreal relics, one dima will 
bo honoured by the Xoliyas at Ramagiima. Taken theiujc to 
the world of the Js'agas, it will be honoured next by the 
Niigas; and it will be deposited in the Mahathui^a in the 
island Lanka, Ceylon.” 

Moreover, — said the priests (T., 185; AV., 118),— the 
far-seeing Thera Malia-Kassapa, the great ascetic, j)ercoiviiig 


‘ The process of (•on.stnicti<m is detailed at jjreat length ; and tln’ accjount 
is instructive. An abstract of it has hc^cn ^iven by C'uimin^ham in his Jihilsa 
Topes, 169tf. - ' * 

® In this rase, the dhafuparhhn, thou^d) shaped like a box, sooins to have been 
a structural part ol the Stupa. For other airparently striicturul relic-chanibers, 
reference may he made to the illustrations ^of fhrcMi dhutiujarhhuH from the 
Bhattiprfdu Stupa, jyiven in A SSI, C. 9, platts :i : there, lH)wev(*r, in each case, 
only two stones wore used, a l)i)ttom slab and another to cover it, and the relic- 
chambers wore sunk in the lower slabs ; the inscriptions acconipanyiiijr them were 
(with the exccjptioii ol that on the liexajronal piece of crystal) eiipraved on the 
lower slabs, round the relic-chambers (we El, 2. ;r24, plates). Wo seem to have 
another structural Hhatiujarbhu, somewhat like those at Bhattiprohi, from the 
Boria or Lakha Modi Stupa, near Junti^idh ; see JASB, tiO, 1891. 18, plate 5. 

We have dhaUufnrhhas whicli are actual boxes from Saficlii ; see Cunningham’s 
JBhiUa Topra, ])late 20, and a mention of two others on puj^e 297. So, also, the 
stone coffer at Piprahwa, inside which the inscribed vase and other things were 
found, is evidently to be classed as a dhatugarhha ; see AntiytnUea tfi the Tarai, 
43, and plate 27, iig. 3. 
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that a distribution, of relics would be niade by king 
Dhammasdka, induced king Ajiitasattu to make a great 
deposit of relics in the neighbourhood of Rajagaha, causing 
to be carried there seven ddnan of relics ; ^ but, mindful 
of (what had been said hj/) the Teacher, he did not take 
the dom which was at llamagama. Having seen that 
'great deposit of relics (at Rajagaha), the king Dhammii- 
sdka set his mind on causing the eighth dona also to be 
brought. But sanctified ascetics prevented Dhammasoka, 
telling him that that deposit had been predestined by the 
Jina, i.c., the Conqueror, Buddha, to be enshrined in the 
Mahathfipa. Now, the Thiipa at Ramagriima had been 
made on the bank of the Gangos, and was broken open 
by the current of that river; and the box containing the 
relies (dhatu-harandaka), being carried away to the sea, 
came to rest on a bed of gems at the place where the waters 
are divided in twain,^ and lay there covered with rays. 
Some Nagas saw the box, and going to ^lanjerika, the abode 
of the Niigas, apprised their king, the Niiga Kala.® lie, 
going there with ten thousand croros of Nagas, did reverence 
to the relics, and took them away to his own abode ; and, 
havi’ig erected over the relic-box a Thupa made of all sorts 
of j(*wels and jilso a house, ho, with the Nagas, ever 
respe(!t fully did worship to it. Tliero is a (tlose guard over 
it ; but go th(*ro, and bi’iiig the relics here ; to-mqrrow, the 
king will place them in this rccoidaclc. 

The story proceeds as follows (T., 1H6; W., Ill)), (hi 
the TK^xt day, the king started in procession for the 
Maliameghavana garc^u, with great accoinpariiineiit of 


* The text does not niimc the places whence ho ohtiiinrd them. 

® rill* intention seems to he to indicate Uahgiisiigai’a, the place where the 
waters of the river and the ocean meet. 

® The Nuf?a kiiijf Kala wiw celebrated for tiic juaiscs of Buddha when 

the latter, having ascended the AorfAi-lhrone, was waiting? to undergo the 
temptation by Afara; seethe Dhammapmla, imI. Fnusboll, 118. 

Of another Nfiga king, Chakruvaka, an interesting statue was obtained at 
Bharaut; see Cunningham’s Stnpa of liharhnt, phite 21, right. And a bas- 
relief from the same place shews another, Erapata, Elapatra, doing worship to 
(the invisible figure of) Buddha ; see ibid., plate 14, right. 
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instrumental and vocal music, to enshrine the relics. 
Sdnuttara, in his cell (T., 187; W., 119), heard the music, 
and knew from it that the procession was on its w^ay ; so, 
diving into the earth, he proceeded to the habitation of the 
Nagas, presented himself before their king, and demanded 
the relics. The Niiga king, unwilling to give them up, but 
apprehending that Sdiiuitara was quite able to take them 
by force, secretly iiitiniated to his nephew, Vasuladatta, that 
they should be transferred to some other place. Vasuladatta 
accordingly went to the Chetiva, swallowed the box con- 
taining the relics, and betook liimself to the foot of the 
mountain Siiicru (Mem), where he coiled himself up, W'ith 
his body, three hiindred ydjauaa long, rolled up within the 
circuit of a ydjana. Throwing forth thousands of hoods, 
he emitted smoke and tin'. And, creating thousands of 
serpents similar to himself, he made them coil themselves 
around him; while gods and Nagas eanu' tluu’o in numbers, 
expecting to see a gn^at fight betwcnai him and the Thera. 

The uneJe, liaviiig satisfied himself tliat the relics had been 
removed, t<dd Sdnuttara that they wei t» not in his possession, 
and (T., 188; W., 120), when the Thera persisted in 
demanding them, sought to pacify him by shewing him the 
Chetiya- house, — the house w'hicli he liad creeded over the 
Thupa in which he had placed the relies, — exquisitely built 
and adorned with all sorts of gems ; and, claiiiiiiig that even 
the jewels on the lowest step of its staircase surpassed 
all the jewels in Lahkii, he protested tliat a removal of 
the relics from such a place to an inferior one could not 
be proper. Sonuttara, however, pointed out that a com- 
prehension of the Truth was unattainable by Nagas, and that 
it was quite right to remove t.h(j reli(?s to a place w’here the 
Truth could be reached, and, further, that in this matter 
there was an intention of Buddha to be fulfilled; and he 
demanded the surrender of the relics without anv more 
trouble. The Niiga said: — “If, reverend Sir!, thou seest 
the relics, take them and depart ! ’’ Sonuttara made him 
repeat these words three times; and then, standing where 
he was, he stretched forth a subtile arm, and, thrusting his 
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hand into the nephew’s mouth, took out from him the casket 
containing the relics. Then, bidding the Naga remain where 
he was, he dived into the earth, and ascended again at 
his cell. 

At the place where he emerged from the earth (T., 189; 
W., 121), the god Sakka received the box containing the 
relics from him, and placed it in a golden casket {chmgbfa) 
on a jewelled couch or cushion under a jewelled e.anopy 
made bj^ Vissakainma. Then (T., 190; W., 121) king 
Dutthagainini arrived, and placed that casket in a golden 
CvUsket which he brought there on his head. Carrying them 
so on his head, he, attended by the community of friars, 
marched in procession round the Thni)a, and, as(‘ending it on 
the eastern side, went down into the relic -eh amber. And so, 
eventually (T., 191 f . ; W., 122 f.), after various formalities 
and miraculous manifestations, in the i‘Oursc of which the 
relic-box, rising int<j the air, opened itself sjxmtaneously and 
the relics came forth and assumed the form of Jluddha, the 
Kamagrama relies were installed by Dutthagainini in the 
Mahathnpa ; the Samaiieras IJttara and Sumana closed 
the relic-chamber with the sixth stone ; and the Thfipa 
was completed and was crowned by a square capital.* 

As regards the .Nagas, the story adds (T., 18-'^^* W., 120) 
that, when Sdnuttara, having secured the box containing the 
relics, disappeared from the presence of tlie Jiiiga king, 
the latter, not realizing wdiat had happened, sent a message 
to his nephew : — “ The friar has dej)artcd, outf itted by us ; 
bring back the relics! ” The ne])hcvv, however, knew quite 
well that the casket yas no longer in his stomach, and 
returned lamenting, and told his uncle ivhat had happened ; 
whereupon the latter exclaimed: — “It is we who have been 
outwitted !,” and wept. Then the Nilgas repaired in a body 
to the community of Tlieras and friars (in Ceylon), and 


* Owinjf, howovor, to the sickness and death of Dulthsi^iiiuini, the ooiistruction 
was not then quite hnished off. The canopy, pinnach', t)r spire was added, the 
whole erection w^ns plastered, and a surrouiidiui? \\ull dc«'f ratted with tigurea 
of elephants w^as built, b\' his brother and successor, Saddhn-Tissa (T., 200 ; 
W., 128 ). 
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complained sorely about having been deprived of the relics. 
They were consoled, however, by the gift of some small relic, 
or a few of the relics ; and they seem to have contributed 
some utensils of worship in return for it. 


Hiuen-tbiang. 

We come, finally, to the statements left on record by 
the Chinese pilgrim Iliuen-tsiang, who travelled in India 
between a.d. 030 and (144. 

There is no evidence that Iliuen-tsiang visited, out of 
the places mentioned in the list given in this Journal, 1900. 
071, (4) A]]akap2)a, ((>) Vethadipa,^ and (7) Pilva. 

He visited (3) Ka])ilavastu and (8) Iviisinagara. But 
there is no mention foi* either of thes(‘ two places, either 
in the Si-yu-ki or in the7>//e, of a Stiipa ctaitaining corjxu’eal 
relies of Buddha. 

Tie visited, as did Fa-hian, between Ramagrama and 
Kusiiiagara, (10) the Stiipa. over tln^ c*xtinguish(‘d embers 
of the funeral pile.- Like Ka-hian, he has not mentioned 
either Pippallvana or the Mauryas in (jonnexion with this 
memorial. And he has, in facit, attributed it to some 
unnamed Briihmans, and has placed it, but perhaps without 
any important dilference, in a grove of nyngrddha-tvQQ^} 
He has added that ‘ever since the time (when this Stupa 
‘was erected), extraordinary prodigies manifest themselves 
‘ here without interruption ; and sick persons who come to 
‘ pray at this place, are for the most part healed.’ 


^ A siifrjrMioii imiiiioiu'd by iiio ftbis Joiiriijil. laOO. 000, nntn U, tliiit this 

y lacf inijiiil be llio ‘ Hettiah, Bfttia, or is not toiinblo ; 

)r. (irirrson lia\iiijr told us IfiO abovo) llmt tho latUT iianu* is Brtiyii, 

]{itiyfi, with the dnitfil /. 

- Sw Julini, Munniris, 1. ; Ihal, Rt-mnis, 2. JJl : WatiiTS, On Ynm 

Chwmif/^ 2. 2.*i. This Slfipa .sohiis <c* In* inti iiinitidiicrl in tbo Liff. 

^ Tin* Puli iiain<‘, a.s j>i\<*n in tin* Mabuparmibbrnia-Siitbi, is Pi|»|)]ialivnnii ; 
sftp this Journal. 11)00. OH.). 'I In* nytnjrutfhu, I^uli //iV/jiW/o'/, is ‘Pirns Indira, 
the baiiyaii-lrrr.’ In I’ali wr b.tv«* jnpfhn/n, — ibo Sanskrit pippaUt^ ‘ Piciw 
relif^iosa, thr sarrrd lij^-lrer.’ and /)#/*;i/o//), - • Iho Sanskrit pippalJ^ with, 
ucrui'din^ to (yhildris, tin* niraiiin^ of ‘ tlir wavr-lrafrd lij^-trrr,* in addition to 
that of ‘lon*^ pepper. Piper longum/ whn ii is «iveu for pippttll by Monior- 
Willianis. 
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Of the other places with which we are concerned, Hiuen- 
tsiuiig visited first Tiaii-mo, = Hama, = (5) lliimagraina, 
between Kajnlavasiu and Kusiiiagara. And in connexion 
with llamagrama he has left on record tlie following detailed 
statement, — a fuller version of the story given by Fa-hian 
(this Journal, lOOG. 1)01 f.), — of which 1 give a rendering 
from the French of M. Julien (Memoirea, 1. 325 ft* ) — 

' On the south-east, of the ancient capital, there is a brick 
‘Stijpa, a little less than 100 feet high. In days of yore, 
‘ after the nirvdiia of the Tathagata' [the death <»f Huddha]^ 
‘ the first king of this realm obUiined his share of the roIi(!S^ 
‘brought them into his realm, and [32G] built this Stupa 
‘ t(j honour them, ^^lrious miracles display themselves here 
‘from time to time; and sometimes [the relias) shed abroad 
‘ a divine lustre. 

‘ Ily the side of this Stnj>a, there is a pool of pure water. 
‘ Every day the dragons used to come forth from it to walk, 
‘ and, transfoi'iniug tlu'inselves into men, used to respectfully 
‘ circumambulate the Stiipa. Sonui wild elephants, mustered 
‘in a troo]), used to ])luck flowers and scatter them; en- 
‘ couraged by a secret ])owcr, they continued these inoritorioua 
‘ acts without interruption. 

‘ This is the Stfi])a in which king Asoka ('VVu- yuu) doj)osited 
‘ his share of the j-elics. Those which the other seven kings* 
‘ had to construct, wore already commenced.’ 

It must be parenthetically observed that there is plainly 
sometliijig wu-ong about the last two sentences, eitlu'r in the 
text which M. Julien had before him, or in his rendering 


* (^miparo Beiil, liwurds, 2. 20 fF., niid Wntters, On Yuan 2. 20 ff. 

Ami for I'l bi M'fcr sljitoim'iil see the /.//J*, Jiilion, I2iS; WO; iliat Jiccouiit 

does not add aiiv drl:iil< ; oil tlu; noiitrarv, ir. oiiiils Mm* MlMiiit A^oka. 

Out; would pivtVr t.* < ib* Mr. AVntti*is’ ivmloriiin- il iurn-tsiaii'i: ; ]»arMy 
i»ocaiisc it- in })jirlly lii’caust* it is tin* Ijitcst n’lidoriiiiLr, and so, 

{m'suMiablv, tlie ino.st iij)-to-djit«* : iitiiorhiiiut<'l\, liouc\'*.. ia’ bas almost alwa\s 
UHCfl till! int'ouvouiont orntio ohhqnii^ ami has in many ])larrs passed yver 
details wliidi are iriveii in the other two versions. Ol those otlier versions, 
M. .lulien’s seems to he «yenerallv the preterahle cum . But, both in usinp; it and 
otherwise, I suhstitutc* Mr. \yattei*s’ transliterations, wlieiievyr 1 eaii tiiid 
of the C^iiiiese forms or translations of Indian names and wov.ls. 

* Ile^ardiii^ the meanui*»' of the* expressions “the seven kings,” “the eight 
kings,” see this Joui'nal, 1W06. 8W7. 
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of it ; if only because there was not any king Adoka at 
the time when the original Stiipas were made. We must 
therefore quote the other renderings also : — 

Mr. Beal has said (loe. (rit., 2U) : — “ In former days, when 
“ Awlka-raja, dividing the relics, built HtHpas, having opened 
‘‘ the stupas built by the kings of the seven countries, he 
“ proceeded to travel to this country, and put his hand to 
“ the work (nk., of opening this stupn)^ 

Mr. Watters has said (loe. cit., 20) : — “ When king Asoka 
“ was dispersing the Buddhu-relics of the eight topes, having 
“ taken away those of seven of the tojxjs, he came to llama, 
“ in order to carry off tlie relies in its tope also.’’ 

• However, M. Jul ion’s version runs as rendered above, and 
then proceeds thus : — 

‘ When he had arrived in this kingdom, he wished to put 
‘ hand to the work ’ \i{f opening the Stiipa\ ‘ But the dragon 
‘ of that pool, fearing an invasion of his doinains, assumed 
‘ the form of a Bralirnan, and, prostrating himself at the feet 
‘ of the elephant, said : — “ Groat king ! ; you have devoted 

* your afFeotions to the law of Buddha, and have sown largely 
‘ in the field of happiness. 1 venture to ask you to turn aside 
‘ your chariot,^ and to deign to visit iny abode.” “ Where 
‘ is your abode,” said the king; “ is it near, or far away ? ” 
‘ [327] “ 1 am the king of the dragons of this pool,” replied 
Mho Brahman; “as 1 learnt that Your jMajesty wished to 
‘ lay the foundations of an excellent happiness, 1 have 
‘ ventured to come to solicit the honour of your visit.” 

‘The king, having accepted tlie invitation, entered forth- 
‘ with the palace of the dragon. When he had sat there for 
‘ a long time, the dragon came forward ’ [?‘a his oten shaj)e\ 
‘ and said : — “ It is because of my evil actions that I received 
‘ this form of a dragon. I hope that, in making some 


* Beal has said “ to detain your currinp^e awhile ; ” Watters, “ to dismount.” 
The text seems to moim plainly that the kini,^ was riding; in n chariot drawn by 
an elephant. Such chariots were one of the oustumary means of conveyance ; 
see, for instance, the Pattadakal ima^ription (lA, 11. 125), of the time of the 
Rashtrekiita kiup: Dhruva (about a-o. 7s 3}, w'hich records that Badipod^, 
a harlot of the temple of JjokamahadevI, presented a horse-chariot and an 
elephant-chariot. 
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‘ofFerings to the relics, I may be able to e£Face my past 
‘ crimes. I desire that the king should himself go near to 

* the Stiipa, that he may examine it and also offer liis 

* homage {to the reiics)." 

‘When king Asoka (Wu-yau) had finished looking, lu‘ 
‘was seized Avith fear, and said: — “None of the objects 
‘ which you use for making offerings at all resemble those 
‘ which are in use among men.*" “ If it is so,** replied the 
‘ dragon, “ I ardently desire that you should not destroy 
‘ them.** 

‘King Affika (Wu-yau), recognizing that he was not 
‘ strong enough to contend with the dragon, renounced the 
‘ construction that he had designed ' [? the intention that he 
had fonned^'^ ‘At the spot where tlic dragon came forth 
‘ from the pool, there has been placed an inscription.* 

Hiuen tsiang goes on to narrate, much like Fa-hian, the 
story about elephants tending the place, and about the 
establishment, near the 8tfii)a, of a monastery which had 
been maintained under the direction of a Sriimanera up to 
his own time. It seems unnecessary to repeat that. But 
a few words maybe added about the position of llainagranm; 
because there, if anywhere, there might be found an intact 
Stiipa containing really some of the cori)oreal relics of 
Buddha. 

The place was named Riimagrama after the king, Rilma, — 
a king of Benares, wdio had abdicated and gone into exile 
because he was afflicted with leprosy, — by whom it was 
founded. It was named Kolamigara, because (it seems) 
a A;5/a-tree, Ziz}"j)hus jujuba, or a grove of such trees, was 
cleared away to make the site for it. From the same source, 
the people derived their name Koliya ; and so the place was 
also known as Koliyanagara, as being the town of the 
Koliyas. And it was further called in Piili Vyagghapajja, 
and in Sanskrit Vyilghrapadya, ‘the tiger's path,’ in con- 
nexion with the circumstances in which Rama found and 


1 Beal has “did not attempt to open the stupa [to take out the relies)* 
Watters has “ abandoned the idea of rifling the tope.” 
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married the eldest sister of the banished princes who fomided 
Kapilavastu and the race of the Sakyas (see this Journal, 
1906. 161 f., 163 f.), who had been immured in a subterranean 
ab(xie because she also was afflicted with leprosy.^ 

Fa-hian and Hiuen-tsiung agree in locating Bamagrama 
on the east of the Ijiimbimvana garden, the position of which 
is fixed by the now well-known HummindeT. But it is quite 
eertain that, for some reason or another, in this part of their 
narratives “ oast ” means “ south-east.” ® 

Fa-hian says that the distance from the ljumbinivana 
to Bamagrama was 5 i/ojftaas, = (see this Journal, 1906. 
1012) 22‘t2 miles. Hiueii-tsiaiig puts it, according to 'Beal 
At 300 //, but according to J alien and Watters at 200 /«, 
= (see ibid., 1013) 24 24 miles. The two statements together, 
taken as plainlj^ statements in round - mirabers, indicate 
a distance of about 23 to 24 mill's. 

The Jiitaka No. 536 (ed. Fausbdll, 5. 412) mentions the 
town as Koliyanagara, and places a river named BdhinI 
between Kapilavatthunagaru, the city Kapilavastu, and 
Koliyanagara ; i.c., as I understand the matter, not actually 
between the sites themselves of the two towns, hut between 
the territories of which those towns were the capitals. It 
does not say whether Koliyanagara was on the bank of 
the Boliini. But of course it has the effect of placing 
Koliyanagara on the east of the Bdhini ; Kapilavastu being 
on the west. 

The Mahavarhsa (see page 347 above) locates the Hiima- 
griiina Stupa on the bank of a riv(*r. It calls that river 
the Gangu, the Ganges. But we need only understand it as 
meaning, in accordance with, a not^ infrequent license, some 

^ For thf! wholo 8torv, nu(ldlia;rljri.sli;i’.s Suiniiii;»:.‘il;iM’lasinT, ocl. Davids 
and Oarpuntfr, part 1. ^60 fl’. For another .‘nrou at, siinilnr in loading- fcalures 
but differiii*? in details, see llie ]\faliuvastii. ed. Seiuirl, 1. ;}48 ff. ; accordiuj' to 
that, however, Kapilavastu was built on the site ol a ft-n^ve, not of /w/rt- trees 
(teak or Sfil, as the ease may he), hut of -Irees f'JVophis aspera). 

Will someone favour us with trausiatioii.«« of Ihes** (and other) leffonils? There 
is much that is ol interest in them. My own work leads me only to skim the 
surface of them. 

* Possibly, they both did this part of their travels in the winter, and, startinjf 
on each sta^e at sunrise and taking their bearings by tlie sun, omitted to allow 
sufficiently hT the declination of the sun. 
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river the waters of which flowed moro or less directly ink) 
the Ganges. 

These indications, taken together, point to the result that 
we should look for the RamagrsTma Stupa on or near to 
the east bank of the lldhin Nadi, somewhere ubo\it six miles 
towards the west from a place which is shewn as ‘ Bagapar,' 
in lut. 27° 12', long. 83° 84', in the Indian Atlas sheet 
No. 102 (1880), about thirty-two miles towards the north- 
north-east from Gorakhpur and twenty-five miles south-east- 
half-south from Rumiiiindei. And, while it is rash to 
speculate when one has not, as a basis, even the certified 
correct form of a modern plactc-namo, it seems perhaps not 
impossible that some roiuiniscein^e of the naiiie Vyaghrapadya 
may be preserved in what the map shews as ‘ Bagapar.’ 

Hiuen-tsiang visited next (9) the Stnj)a raised by the 
Briihman Ilrona over the hnnbhfiy the earthen jar in which 
the bones of Buddha had been eolle(;ted. Ho has perhaps 
located this memorial in a kingdom,^ visited by him 
between Po-lo-na-se (Varanasi, Benares) and Fei-she-li 
(Vaisall), and mentioned by him as T(;lieii-tchou according 
to M. Julien, as Ohen-chu according to Mr. Beal, and as 
Chaii-chu according to Mr. Watters ; which I take (see 
below) as incuning Ohafichu. He has described it as being 
in ruins, but still several tens of feet high. And liis state- 
ment in connexion with it runs as follows (Julien, Memoires, 
1.383);2 — 

‘ In days of yore, after the TatlnTgata laid entc'ivd nirmna, 
‘the great kings of eight realms dividend amongst them liis 
‘ relics. The Brahman ^ho measured out the relics, smeared 
‘ with honey the insitlc of the vase which he used. After 
‘ distributing the relics to the eight kings, the Braliman took 
‘ his vase, and retiinicd liome. Having tlnis obtained some 
’ relics which had stuck therein, ho erected a Stilpa, and 


> It is usiiiilly uii(U‘rst,(»od that this Stfip-i was in Iho Ivinjrdoin in question. 
But, in (lescribiii;^ his fij)|)i'()U(;h t(» it Irom tlie J.ist prcfedinj? jdaeo visited by him, 
he says, iiecordiiij,^ to Julien, ‘ in leiiviii" this couiitiy,*— eii ];:jvt{iiit de ee pays. 

* Compare Beal, Uf cords, 2. bft; Wiittcrs, On luau (JUuang, 2. CO. This 
Sthpa seems to be not mentioned in the Life, 
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* placed them with the vase in the centre of the monument. 
‘ Thence there came the name of that Stupa. ‘ 

‘ Eventually, king A^oka (Wu-yau) opened the Stupa, and 
‘ took from it the vase which contained the relics. Then he 
‘ reconstructed the monument, and enlarged it.® 

^ Sometimes, when there comes a fast-day, a radiant light 
‘ is seen to issue from this Stupa.* 

A few' remarks may be made on the locality of this 
Stupa also. 

M. Julien said that the Chinese form of the name, Tchen- 
tchou-kouo as transliterated by him, means ^kingdom of the 
master of battles ; * and he suggested cither Yddhapatipura 
as the Sanskrit original of that, or Yodharajapura as the 
original of the form Tchoii-w^ang-koiie, ‘kingdom of the 
king of battles,* which he foinul in a certain Buddhist 
encyclopaedia. M. Vivien de Saint - Martin jxmited out 
(^Memoires, 2. 302) that, on that understanding, Yuddha- 
patipura or Yiiddharajapui*u would be more accurate, and 
proposed U) identify the place w'itli GhazTpur, on the north 
bank of the Ganges, alxmt forty-five miles east- north -east 
from Beiiares.3 General Sir Alexander Cunningham (AGI, 
438 f.), accepting that identification as certain, cited a state- 
ment that the name Gliazipur is a Musalman adaptation of 
an original Hindu name Garjpur,^ and proposed to take 
Hiuen-tsiang’s form as the translation of a Sanskrit Garjaiia 
patipura. Mr. AVatters said that the term Chaii-chii means 
‘fighting lord’ or ‘lord of battle,’ and “is evidently a 


* Iliuen Tniaiig has not roportod the name* of this Stupa, which might well 
come to be knuwu as either the Drona-Stupa pr the Kumbha -Stii pa. 

Julien has told us that the rJhinese \v<»rd p‘tw<y, used here to (limote the vase, 
is one which occurs elsewhere sis the cnjuivaleiit of the Sanskrit karka, ‘ a water- 
jar.* Watters, however, has said that it is the recognized rendering of the 
Sanskrit kitmbha, 

2 Beal says Afterwards AHoka-riija, opening atupa), to<»k the relics 
“ and the pitcher, and in place of the old one built a great stilpaJ*'* 

Watters says: — “Afterwards King A6oka took away the relics and jar, and 
“ replaced the old tope by a large one.** 

2 That is, as the crow flies; the disfanct? along the bends of the dver is 
much more. 

* This, however, seems to bo a mistake for Gudhipura; see the Imperial 
Gazetteer of India, o. 62, and Mr. iloey in JASB, 69, 1900. 86. 
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translation of a Sanskrit name or epithet with a similar 
meaning ; ” and, without expressing any definite opinion 
about the proposed identification, he further remarked that 

chan is used to translate yuddha and chu stands for several 
words such as pati^ amminy and iivaray and the Chan-chu 
of our text may be the rendering of a word like Yuddhapati, 
which may be an epithet of Siva/^ 

Now, M. Julien observed (loc. cit., 377, note 1) that this 
kingdom is the only one of which Hiuen-tsiong has given 
the name in Chinese, instead of offering us the pronunciation 
in phonetic characters. This being so, I venture to think, 
in spite of there being the form ' Tchen-wang ' as well as 
‘ Tchen-tchbu,’ that there has been a misundorstunding ; 
that Hiuen-tsiang has in reality, in accordance with his 
otherwise unfailing practice, given us here, also, his trans- 
literation in Chinese of an Indian name, Chailchu;* and 
that the supposition to the contrary is to be siinplj'^ attributed 
to the fact that the Chinese syllables chan^chuy really used 
here as a phonetic rendering, happen to have an actual 
meaning, . coupled with the fact that, though ehanchu is 
a perfectly well known Sanskrit word, with various meanings 
(notably, ^the beak of a bird’), it had not been found 
anywhere else as a place-name or as a part of such a name. 
As regards one i)oint, we have a very similar case in the 
writings of Sung-yun, who (sec Beal, Rf^cordSy 1., introd., 
103) mentioned a certain “ tower ” as ‘^a Tsioh-li Feou-thou, 
a pagoda with a surmounting pole; ” to which Beal attached 
the note : — “ Tnioh-U means a sparrow, but it is a phonetic 
for iultty a surmounting^ spear or trident.” As rcgai'ds the 
other, I find a mention of a place named Chaikliii, which 
I take to bo the same one, in the Sohgaura plate (JASB, 63, 
1894. proceedings, 86, plate ; I A, 25. 262). That record, as 
T understand it,^ is a public notification relating to three 

i I may remark that, if Hiuen-tsiang’s Chan-chu had really to ho taken as 
a translation, then, as Mr. Hoey has otarved to me, a most appropriate Sanskrit 
original of it would bo Raipefivara, from which we might cnaily have a mo<leni 
name such as that of Jlasra in the Ballia district. 

* Seo, fully, a separate article on this record. 

J.U.A.B. 1907. 


24 
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great highways of vehicular traflBc. It notifies that at the 
junction, named Manavasi, of the three roads, in two villages 
named Pasilimatu and Usagama, storehouses were made for 
the goods of people using the roads. It indicates the roads 
by mentioning, in line 3, the three places to and from which 
they led, as regards the junction of them. And I recognize 
Chafichu as one of the names there given. 

Hiuen-tsiang places the capital of Chanchu on the Ganges, 
and plainly on the north bank, at 300 //, i.e. three days’ 
journey, down the river to the cast from Ilenares. Going 
thence 200 li to the east and about 100 li to the south-east, 
he came to a town Mo-ha-sho-lo, on the south side of the 
river. Thence he wont 30 U east, and then, “in leaving 
this country,” about 100 li south-east, and so reached the 
Stupa over the kumhha. And thence, travelling to the 
north-east and crossing the Ganges to the north, he reached 
Vaisali by a journey of 140 or 150 IL 

It appears certain that from llenares to Mo-Iia-sho-Io, and 
perhaps for also the next short stage, Hiuen-tsiang was 
using the Ganges itself for travelling. And, going down- 
stream, he would make very much more each day than the 
customary 12’12 inih*s ( = 100 li) of travelling l)y road. 
On an examination of all the details, it seems to me that 
it is probable that Ghilzlpur really is Chafichu, and that this 
Stupa was a few miles on the west, or south-west of Arrah i\\ 
the Shahabad district. 

Hiuen-tsiang next visited (2) Vai.slli. In his account of 
this place, after mentioning a Stfipa, built by Asoka, which 
marked a spot where Sariputru and others attained the 
condition of being Arhats, he has said (Julien, Memoires, 
1. 386):i — 

* To the south-east of the place where Saripul.ra attained 
^ the dignity of being an Arhat, there is a Stilpa wliich was 
‘built by a king of Vaisali. After lluddha had entered 
‘ into nirvana^ the first king of this realm obtained, in the 


^ Comparo Beal, Iteeords, 2. 67 ; Watters, On Yuan Chwauff, 2. 65. This 
Stupa suems to be not mcntioiieJ iu the Life, 
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^division, a portion of his relics, and, to honour them, 

‘ expressly raised this monument. 

‘ We read in the Tn-tu-ki (Notes on India) : — In this 

* Stupa, there was formerly a drma ^ of relics of Ihiddha. 

‘ King Asoka (Wu-yau), having opened this Stupa, took 
‘ nine feou, bushels, of relics, and left only one. 

‘ In subsequent times,* there was a king of this realm who 
‘ wished to open again the Stupa and take the ' [remaining'] 

* relics. ]3ut, at the moment when lie went to apply himself 
‘ to the work, the earth trembled, and he did not dare further 
‘ to violate this monument.’ 

Hiuen-tsiang finally visited the locality which included 
(1) Kiijagriha. And he was shewn there a Stiipa, containing 
corporeal relics of Buddha, in respect of which he has given 
us the following statement (Julicm, Memoircn^ 2. 81) — 

‘ To the cast of the Karanda-Vennvana, the bamboo-grove 
^of Karanda,^ there is a Sfiipa which w'as built by king 

* Ajiitasat.ru. After the nirvana of the Tathiigata, the kings 
^ divided amongst them his relics {nhe-U = sarira), Xing 
‘ Ajatasatru returned liomc with the share which he obtained, 

‘ respectfully built a Stfijja, and offered homage to it. 

‘King Asoka (Wu-yau), having conceived a sincere faith, 

‘ opened the monument, took the relics, and built in his turn 
‘ another Stiipa. 

‘ We still see the remains of it, which constaiUly emit 
‘ a brilliant light.’ 


* The Oliiuese text nieutioi^ here the incasuro ho or //o/<, which Julion Ir.is 
explained as containing ten hoshels, anil for which he suhslitua’d drom h(fcause 
ho answers to the Sanskrit droiyi in the name of Ho-fsui-wniijr, = Dronodanarrija, 
one of the uncles of Buddha. Boal has used the w<»rd hoh, and has exjdaiuod it 
as meaning feu pecks. Watters has .said “ a hushi‘1 (Jin or dronn),'* 

These various rcnderinf>;s illustrate well the diflicijlty «■! lindiiii^ suitable western 
equivuloiits for oriental tecliiiical ter!ii.s ; especial!) it* we biar in mind that 
a oushel contains only four peck.s, not Um. 

* Watters has not jjiven this ]»art of the statimuMit. 

» (Jonipm-e Beal, Itfoonh, 2. 1(U); WatttTs, Ou Yunn i Juvnug, 2. l’»S. The 
Xiyi? doe.s not add anyth injr, except in one detail iioU'd helow. either in tlie 
Si-yu-ki nor in the Life is the number of the “ kin^^s ” meutioiied in this place. 

* Julicii, transcribiuj*^ the Chinese bv Kia-lan-t’o, t(K>k it as equivalent to 
Karandn. Beal f(dlowed him. Watfew Ims jrivcii Ka-lnii-t*o, and has taken it 
us nieuuiui>: Kalnnda. 
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In connexion with the lust sentence, it is to be remarked 
that the Life says (Julieii, 155; Beal, 115) that A^ka 
allowed a small portion of the relies to remain there. 

With a view to comparing* Hiuen-tsiang’s statement in 
this matter with Fa-hiun’s (this Journal, 1906. 901) and 
with the story given by Buddhaghoaha (ibid., 905 if.), the 
following remarks must be made here. 

In this locality there were two cities, which have come 
to be treated as ‘‘Old Riijagriha” and “New Rajagriha,’^ 
though it is questionable whether the name Raj agriha ever 
really belonged to the older city, the original one.' And, 
as regards the connexioii between tlie two cities, and the 
foundation of the later one, Hiuon-tsiang has given us an 
account, of which I give an abstract from Julieii’s Mhmirei^y 
2. 38 ff.,2 as follow^s : — 

The old town was the one in w'hich king Bimbisara resided 
at first. Fires were constantly laeuking out in it; and the 
houses were so crowded together that tlie fires always spread 
and caused great destruction.* Towards stopping the evil, 
Bimbisilra issued a decree that an inquiry should always 
be made into the origin of any such fire, and that the person 
responsible for it should be banished as an outcast into “ the 
cold forest,’’ the place where corpses >verc thrown. On 
a certain occasion, a conflagration had its origin in the 
palace of BimbisiTra himself ; and, in pursuance of his 
decree, he resigned the govcrninont to “ the Prince Royal 
or Crown Prince,” — to “his eldest son” (Beal); to “his 


1 The only statement in that din'ctiou, that T can trace, is in the Dlpavaiiisa, 

3. 62, which speaks of nmlliiaa (Ithatiyii) tlie ,f!itljor of llimhisartt, as reiprmnff 
“ amid the five niountaius, in Tin’s, however, sippeaw to be worth 

no more, for purpose.'^ of accjunicy, than a statenicnt in the iiainuyana, 1. 32, 8 f., 
which describeB the river SuniHj;adhi, the Son, as hKikinjr, in ‘flowiiijr through 
Magadha, like a garland amidst tlie five hills which surrounded Vnsumalf, 
Girivraja. llajagriha was outside the live hill?* ; ami it is hardly jK».ssiblc that 
the Sou con ever have flowed in between tluaii. 

2 Compare Ileal, Itrcordxy 2. 106 It'. ; Walters, Oh Ytinn Chnnag^ 2. 162. 

> This story illustrates the danger frtnn fire whieh, accoi-ding to Buddha’s 
prophecy, might befall Pataliputru; sec this Journal, 1906. 668. The danger 
from water seems to b(‘. attributable to the river Son, whi(‘h at one time fiowed 
into the Ganges on the cast of Patna, but now joins that river some fifteen miles 
away to the west of the city. 
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heir” (Watters), — and banished himself. The king of 
Yai^ll, hearing that BimbisSra was absent in banishment, 
raised an army and prepared to make an invasion. The 
wardens of the marches having informed “ the king,*’ ^ a city 
was built {in order to ward off the invaders)? And because 
^^the king” was the first to inhabit it, it was named 
Eiijagriha, “ the {town of the) house of the king.” Others 
say — (Hiuen Tsiang has added) — that this town, the new 
one, was only founded in the reign of Ajiitasatru.® The 
eldest son of that prince fof Ajiitasatni), on succeeding to 
the throne, forthwitli established his residence there. And 
subsequently Asdka transfcMTod his court to Batalipiitra,^ 
and gave Raj agriha to Brahmans. 

Tliuen-tsiaiig reached first the older city ; arriving at it, 
from the direction of Gaya, througli the hills on the west of 
it (Julicn, 2. 15 ; Beal, 2. 149 ; Watters, 2. 148). He has 
mentioned this as Ku-shc-ka-lo-pu-lo (Watters, 2. 323), 
= perhaps Ku^lgrapura, perhaps Kusaukurapura, and as the 
city surrounded by mountains,” i.e. Girivraja. Leaving 
that city by its northern gate ( J., 2. 29 ; B., 2. 169 ; W., 2. 
156), he came, bj^ only one //, to the Vciiuvana, the bamboo- 
grove, where Earanda or Kalanda built a Vihiira which 
he gave to Buddha. On the east of this grove, at a distance 
which he has not specified, there was shewn to liiin the relic- 
Stiipa built by king Ajatasatru, his account of which has 
been given above (page 359). On the north of the Venuvana 
Viliiira, at a distance of 200 paces, he came (J., 2. 38 ; 

^ I’lmt is, apparfiiitly, tho liii^ in exile, Bimbisuni. Beal ailded a note 
(loc. cit., 106, note 72) to the effect that this now town whh huiJt, *' as it aoenis, 
“in tluj place where the kinj^ was living. From this it appear that the 

“site of the uew town of liiijagfiha hod Wen Ijefore used as a burial-ground 
“ for the people of the ‘ old town.* ** 

The next sentence seems to imply a return of Bimbisra'a from his self-imposed 
banishment. 

* Conipiire the storv about Putaligunia, Putalipuira; st'O this Journal, 1906. 
667 f. 

® So, for instance, Fa-hian ; see page 362 below. 

* On this point, compare niiother piissagc in Iliueii T<iang*s writings; see 
this Journal, 1906. 669. Julieii has left it uudeteriniued whether Asdka is 
here mentioned as Wu-yau or oihorwise ; so also in the corresponding passage in 
the Life, 160 ; in respect of this detail, see this Journal, lOOfj. 669, note 2. 
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B., 2. 165 ; W; 2. 161) to the site of the Earanda or Kalanda 
pool or tank, which had dried up after the death of Buddha. 
At only two or three /i to the north-west of that pool or 
tank, he came (loc. cit. ; all throe) to a Stiipa built by Asoka, 
by the side of which there was a stone pillar bearing an 
inscription. And then, at a short unspecified distance to the 
north-east from that Sttlpa and pillar, he arrived (loc. cit. ; 
all three) at tlie city Ho-lo-shi-ki-li-hi (Beal), i.c. Bajagriha. 

Fa-hian travelled by a different route, from Patna. Ho 
first reached, according to Laidhiy {Pilgrimage of Fa Jliaity 
264), “ the New Town of the lioyal Bcsidencc ; this now 
town was built by the king A-che-shi ” (i.o., A jatasatru) ; 
according to Logge {IVarelao/ Fd-hieu, 81), “ New' Bajagriha, 
the new city which w as built by king Ajatasatru ; according 
to Beal {Reeorchy 1. introd., 5S), ‘‘the now Bajagriha; this 
was the tow’u which king Ajatasatru built.’' lit says 
(Laidlay, loc. cit.) : ^ “ On leaving by lh(' w'cstern f^ato, you 
“ arrive, at the distance of 300 paces, at a tow’er raised by 
“ king A-chc-shi, wdieii ho obtained a portion of tins roliques 
“ of Foe : it is lofty, grand, bi^autii'ul, ainl majestic.'’ And ho 
proceeds (ibid.) : — ‘‘Leaving the lowui on the southern side, 
“ and proceeding lour U to the south, you enter a valh^y 
“ w’hich leads to the Fiv<' Hills : those fivti hills form a girdle 
“ like the walls of a town ; it is the xVneiont Town of the 
“king Ping-sha” (i.o., Jlimbisaru). 

Thus, the southern exit from Bajagriha was at quite 
a short distance — according to Fa-hian, four /?, a little under 
half a mile; with which tlio details giv(*n by lliu(*n-tsiang 
fit in quite well, — from the northern gate of (lirivraja. 
The relic-Stupa whicdi was shewn t^ Hiuen-tsiang, and W'as 
described to him as having boon made by Ajatasatru and 
opened by Asoka, w'as to the east, from a. point, w’liich was at 
one // from the northeni gate of (Jirivraja, on the north-and- 
south line bctw'ccn Bajagriha and (iirivraja; and it was 
evidently the Stfipa over the underground deposit which was 
made by Ajatasatru, on the advice of the Thera Mahii- 
Kiisyapa, for the j)urpose of ensuring the safely of the bulk 

' Fur and Beal, ace this Journal, lOOG. 901. 
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of seven of the eight original shares of the corporeal relics of 
Buddha, somewhere, as Bnddhaghosha tells us (this Journal, 
1906. 908 f.), on the south-east of Biijagriha. The rclic- 
Stiipa made by AjiitaiSatru, which was shewn to Fa-hian, 
was 300 paces outside the western gate of Biijagriha ; and 
it was plainly the Stiipa which Ajsitasatru had made in the 
first instance (this Journal, 1906. 665, 908), over only his 
ouTi share of the relics. 
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X7I. 

SOME SEALS FROM KASIA. 

By J. PH. VOGEL, Ph.D. 

TN his report on the Buddhist remains near Kusia 
(Allahabad, 1896) Mr. V. A. Smith adduced various 
arguments to disprove Cunningham’s identification of Kasia 
with Kusiniira, and in a paper subsequently contributed to 
this Journal (1902, p. 139) the same author came to the 
conclusion that the scene of Buddha’s death is to be sought 
in Nepal territory. The finds of last year’s excavations 
at Kasia — a full account of which will bo published in the 
Annual of tlie Archieological Survey — include docniments 
directly bearing on this question. 

A number of inscribed clay seals were found ranging in 
date from e. 400 to c. 900 a.d., which bear the* following 
emblems and legends : — 

а. (c. A.i). 400.) Coffin between twin sdhi trees. 

M ahiiparin ir viine cii turdiso 
bhik su-sahghali. 

Two complete specimens ; one partly obliterated. 

б. (c. A.i). 400.) Funeral pyre with kneeling figure. 
SrI-Makutabandhe saihgha (last ahmva uncertain). 

One complete specimen. 

<?. (c*. A.I). 600.) Dharmacnkm and two antelopes. 

SrT-Bafidhana-muhiiviha" 
re [ ra ) Arya -1 )hik su- sa i ii- 
ghasya. 

One complete specimen. 

a. (c. A.I). 750.) Bharmacakra and two antelopes. 

0 

Sri-Mahslpariiiirv vjina - 
maha vihar lyarya- 
bhi ksu- [sahghasya] . 

Two specimens, slightly damaged, and sixteen fragmenis. 
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f. (c. A.D. 900.) Dharmncakra and two antelopes. 
Sri-MalnTparinirwiina- 
vi liiir m'irj'a-bliiksu 
saiigliasyjl. 

Three specimens, two with one complete and two (resp. 
throe) fragmentary seal impressions and eighteen 
fragments. 

f. Indistinct figure. 

Srl-Mal lapai-i n i r viina- 
vihara-bhikKii-saih gha [ h] . 

n • (Tteadiiiff uncertain.) 

(Jnc specimen. ^ ^ ' 

It will be seen that all these seals beloisg to “ the 
Oongregation of Tievorend Friars of the Temple (or Convent) 
of the Great Decease.” TIutc' are two (jxcept-ions belonging 
to the ^lakutabaiidliaim sanctuary, which stood on the place 
of Buddha’s cremation and is HMMitioned by I-tsing in the 
same abbreviated form in which it occurs on one of the two 
seals (c), I-tsing has said (Takakusu, ]). 38) : — I once 
visited the Dan-da-na monastery (Bandhana), a spot where 
the great Nirvana was preached (by the Buddlia).” 

As long as tlie use of these documents has not been 
ascertained it is impossible to decide whether their evidence 
tends to proven or to disprove (hmiiinghanrs theory. If they 
belong to the sj)ot where th<‘y were found — and the variety 
of their dates and uniformity of tUcir legends seem to 
point to that conclusion — they would vindicate Oiinningham’s 
identification. If, on the oilier hand, they w^erc attached to 
letters and parcels — and this seems to bo the most likely use 
they were put to — they would jdaco beyond doubt that the 
Convent of the Great Decease is to be sought elsewhere. 
At present the only fa(jt which can be deduced from them 
with certaintv is, that there flourished a monastic establish- 
ment on the spot of Buddha’s Nirvilna between at least c. 400 
and 0 . 900 a.o., and tliat there existed another convent at the 
jdace of his cremation from c. 400 to r. 600 at least. 
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THE CHRONICLES OF PEGU : 

A TKXT IN TIIK MON LANGUACiE. 

By C. 0. BLAGDEN. 

rflllE text of wliioh the title is given below ^ has recently 
been published as part 3 of vol. eli of the “ Sitzungs- 
hcrichte dcr Kaiserlichen Akadcinio der Wissenscliafteii in 
'VVicn, Philosophiseh-historische Klasse,” and as it is the 
first work in the ilon language that has ever been edited 
and printed in Europe, probably the readers of this Journal 
will be interested to have some information about it. 

The Ifon, otherwise called Tabling or Peguan, language 
of Lowcir Ibiriua is the oldest indigcaioiis literary language 
of that, country, but appc'ars to have now fallen almost 
compleiely into the rank of a juerc ])atois. Very few 
3ron-s])eaking individuals, it seems, are capable nowadays 
t)f rc^ading or writing their mother- tongue, although its 
alphabet is almost identical ^Adth that of Purmese, which 
is superseding Mon even as a spoken vernacular in th(' few 
districts in which it still lingers. The Mon tongue is of 
peculiar interi’st, and belongs to a family of languages 
which has as yet received far loo little attcMition at the hands 
of European scholars. It is nearly related to Khmer or 
Cambojan, as well as to a large iiumbor of little-known 
dialects in Central and Eastern Indo-C'hina which ar(' spoken 
by uncivilised tribes tyat have never acquired the art of 
writing, and is coiinet ted more remotely with Annameso. 
These languages form a family entirely distinct from the 
other Indo-Chinese tongues, such as Siamese, Purineso, 
Karen, etc., and the study of them is now being pursu(*d 
by Professor Schmidt, the editor of tin 'Mon text just 
publislied, who has already produced some extremely valuable 

* Slapat fffffntmn riniotv »mim ran. Bucli dfs liri{J:awuu, <1i'r Koiiif^j^eHc-hiclito. 
Die Geschiclite der Mod-Kuui^ iii lliuteriudieu iisich cineiii Bsihublatt-Mjam- 
skript aus dem Moii iihersctzt, niit einer Eiutuhrung uud Notcu vorseheii. \on 
P. w. Schmidt, S.Y.D. (Wien, 1906.; 
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works ill elucidation of their phonology and structure.^ The 
text now under consideration is intended primarily as 
a contribution towards this line of research. Up to the 
present time no original Mon texts of any adequate length 
were available for the purpose of studying the syntactical 
peculiarities of the language. 

The MS. from whi<*h tlie present text has been edited 
is inscribed with an iron stAdus on strips of palm-leaf about 
19 inches long by 2 inches broad. The title is written by 
itself on a separate sti'ip, and is flanked by two little sketches 
of birds, the one on the left being a peacock, with what looks 
like a snake in its beak, while the one on the right, which 
has a comb, may represent a cock or possibly a honibill 
or some crested bird. The text itsdt occupies 20 strips 
of palm -leaf, w'ritteii on both side's, and thus forming 
52 pages of 7 lines each, the lines being about 15 inches 
long and pretty close togctlier. It was sent to me towards 
the end of the year 1892 by my friend Mr. IT, L. Eales, 
I.O.S,, of the Burma ( ■ommission, wlio was engaged about 
that time in working up the results of the census of Burma 
of 1891, which he had superintended.® lie himself had 
obtained the MS. from one Maung Dut, a Tabling, who 
at that time was employed in the Government service as 
a Thugyi or revenue official, and who, as appeared from 
enquiries made subsequently, had acquired it from oni 
Maung Meik of Saingdi, a village near the town of lY'gu. 
The latter^s account of it was that his great-grandfather, one 
Bala Theikti, was said to have goyc to Bangkok in command 
of some troops, in a war w’^aged by King Bodawpaya (of 
Burma, reigned a.d. 1781-1819), apd to have brought back 
"with him a MS., the original of the pi-esent one. This 
original he is said to have giv(*n to a Buddhist monk of 
Mokaiiiggyi, but his son took the jnveaution of making 

1 J.R.A.S., 1907, I, p. 187. 

* 111 his cjijiacity ol‘ Supi'riiiloiid nt of tho Cnisus Mr. Ealcs took a keen 
interest in tlio iaii;ruu;^t.‘s of Rurriia, and it is roally to his initiative that the 
publication of this text is uliiniately due. 1 ditsife hero to ucknowled^ro my 
indebtedness to the willing help rendered liy liini on Heverul occaaiuus in 
connexion with iny attempts to learn sometliiuf^ ut the Mon language* 
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a copy, and the present MS. is that copy, the original liaving, 
it is believed, been lost. This statement is to some extent 
confirmed by internal evideiu^e. The conclusion of the text 
itself gives, in Pali, the year 1128 (corresponding to a.t>. 
1766) as the date when the work was completed, while 
the Mon interpretation, which follows this Pali sentence*, 
substitutes the year 1207 (a.h. 1845), which last was 
therefore probably the date when the actual copy was made. 
The colophon states that Ibis was written at the inonastory 
of Caii-I)ew, which is presumably the same place us Saingdi, 
near Pegu. 

When the MS. came into my hands, I was able with the 
help of Haswell's (irammatical Notes and Vocabulary of the 
Peguan language to decipher enough of it to enable me 
to recognise it as a. Mon MS. and get a general idea of 
its contents. Later on 1 made a copy and a transliteration 
and translated some portions of the text, with a view to 
publishing it. But owing to my time being taken up with 
other duties I found myself unable to proceed with that 
scheme, and some years ago, hearing that. Professor Schmidt 
was ill want of Mon texts to assist him in pursuing his 
studies in that language, I wa» glad to hand the MS. over 
to him for publication, if he thought fit. This he has now 
done, and to his edition of the text in the native character 
(of which types were siiecially cut for the occasion) has 
added a transliteration, a German translation, critical and 
explanatory notes, two lists of hitherto unro(;t)rdcd Mon 
words, and an introduction dealing with the origin of the 
MS., which I have jusit related, the other Mon MSS. that 
are known to exist, the peculiarities which the writing and 
]>unctuatioj^ of the ilS. exhibit., its contents (of which an 
abstract is givtm in tabular form), its chronological data, and 
■i:he system of transliteration adopted. 

As regards this last point, whi(rh is involved in much 
difficulty, the editor has followed a course that may meet 
"with some objection from practical students of the Mon 
language, but seems to be justified by the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case. In most Indo-Chines( languages, us 
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indeed in our own English tongue, tlic spelling represents 
and to some extent embodies faithfully enough a long 
defimct stage of the language. This is to a marked degree 
the case in IMon, where the modern pronunciation has 
diverged completely from the old sounds that are stereotyped 
in the written language. Moreover, the spoken tongue has 
split up into local dialects, and there appears to be now no 
longer any standard of (educated usage that could be appealed 
to when these dialects differ, as they very often do. Under 
these circumstan(‘os JVofessor Schmidt has, 1 think rightly, 
preferred to adhere strictly to the written symbols, which 
he has transliterated in accordance with wliat appear to have 
been their ancient values, disregarding entirely the modern 
phonetic developments of the language. As the alphabet 
is of Indian origin and is also used for writing Pali, of 
w’hich a good deal is int(*rsperscd in the Mon text of this 
MS., there is a sound basis for such a reconstructive process 
to work ujK)!!. Put one or two ix)ints remain in some doubt: 
Mon has a series of vowel sounds which had no parallels 
in the Indian language wlumcc it derived its al})habet, and 
which it had thend'oro to express in more or less arbitrary 
ways, by such coinbinaiions as ///, aai, vai, or/?, and viau 
Here the editor has been forced to ado])t conv(*ntional 
•equivalents. Nor do the difficulties end here. The scribe 
who copied this MS. had the deplorable habit of making thf* 
.same symbol do duty for several distinct combinations of 
letters. Thus k with subscript h has to serve for /7/, kk^ and 
kkh ; and similarly i, im, and, I believe, also in arc all 
represented by the same sign. It is more than likely that 
these ambiguities have led to some errors in the trans- 
literation: e.g., I believe that the w'oi:d for ‘king,’ which 
Professor Schmidt writes ought really to bo Awm. 

But in this respect, as W'(J1 as in some others, the jn'eseiit 
work must not be judged by the stundard that would be 
applied to an edition of a text written in a language of 
which copious dictionaries and grammars are available. The 
apparatus for the study nf Mon is as yet very incomplete 
and in many points deficient, and one often lias occasion 
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to admire the ingeiiuitv of the editor, who contrives to make 
sense of some very ohsemre passages. 

The text of the work falls into four fairly distinct parts. 
First there is a sliort iniroductioii in Tali with Sion 
interpretation, setting forth the general object of the work, 
namely, to give the Mon inhabitants of the Pegu district 
an abridgment of their royal chronicles. This is not, 
however, to bo taken too literally, for there now follow some 
twenty-one pages (in the palm-leaf) giving a sliort aceoinit 
of the history of the world, from the point of vicAv of 
Buddhism. There is the legendary story of the oi'igin of the 
Sakva family, the life of the Buddha, and, as an e])iNode 
of it which links it to Peguan local history, th(‘ story of liow 
he gave to two merchants from Ijower Burma some hairs 
of his head, which tln^y reverently took back with them 
to enclose in the Shwtj Dagun pagoda, near Rangoon. The 
fate of these relics and of the pagoda itself is interwoven 
with the subsequent history of Pegu. Of the disjiei’sal of 
the Buddha's other relics a short summary is also given. 
The sc'cond main section of the \vork, to which it really owes 
its title of “RiijiTwari,” contains (in some twenty-six pages) 
a very concise history of the kings of Pegu for llaiiisawatT) 
from its legendary foundation in the year 1116 after the 
death of the Buddha (assumed to be equivalent to A.n. 573) 
up to the year 1125 of the Burmese era (corresponding 
to A.i). 1763). Lastly, there is a brief conclusion, wherein 
the writer draws a moral from the fate of all the kings whose 
lives he has, unfortunately very sketcliily, narrated. The 
historical part contains^ a good many dates, hut sometimes 
skips severjd centuries wdthout giving a single fact, and only 
in a few places docs it broaden out into anything like a full 
3iarrative. Two episodes are given in some detail : one is 
the story of the pious maiden BhadradewT, who, by her 
miraculous survival of the tortures of martyrdom, converted 
to Buddhism the impious king Tissa (or Titsa) and gained 
the earthly rew^ard of becjoming his queen. The other is the 
account of a pedantically just king, Bailii Barow’^ by name, 
who went, it is said, to the length of exttuiing cats that 
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killed mice, and in whoso time there was such order in 
the land that no doors w^ere ever required to be shut or 
warehouses locked, for thieves and robbers had altogether 
disappeared. Througliout the short history, the changes and 
chances that befel the fabric of the Shwo Dagun pagoda 
(Kyak Laguh, as it is styled in Mon) oc(;upy the writer’s 
mind far more than the tragic, fortunes of his country, 
though ho w^as evidently not insensible to these, and 
soTnctiirics has hard words to say about its Ihirineso 
oppressors, especially the last conqueror, Alonipra. 

As will be gathered from what lias just been said, there 
is not much in the contents of this text that is of great 
importance. TIkj Ifuddhist portions have li<?en more amply 
dealt with in Iligandet’s “ Ijife or Legemd of Gaudama, 
the Buddha of the Burmese,” and otlier w'orks, while the 
historical section has been anticiiialed by Phayre in his 

History of Burma,” and also to some extent in his “History 
of Pegu” (which last appeared in vol. xlii, part 1, of the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal), Nevertheless, 
as these authors had no direct ac(*ess to Mon sources, but 
relied entirely on Burmese v^ersions or paraphrases of them, 
it would be an advantage to collate their w’^ork with the 
Mon originals on wdiich it ultiinaUdy dejicnds. Burmese 
literature, both secular and religious, but especially the 
latter, appears to have been based to a considerable extei*^ 
on Mon models. IJufortumitely (he jireseiit text is a mere 
abridgment, and it is hardly to be expected that it will 
reveal much that is new. On the other hand, it is of 
considerable importance from tlic linguistic point of view, 
and can be studied with profit by anyone who wishes to 
acquaint himself with tlic structure and grammar of a very 
interesting language, which up to the present time has 
remained practically unknowm. That the editor has done 
his work in a scholarly fashion, worthy of his reputation, 
it is almost superfluous to say. 

It is to be hoped that this, the first original Mon text 
to be edited, will not be the last. Mon MSS. are rare, but 
there are a few of them, even in Europe. The Royal Asiatic 
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Society possesses one, the British Museum has two, which 
are mentioned in Professor Schmidt’s introduction. But 
there are many more in Burma, that liave escaped the 
destruction in which the Burmese after their conquest of 
the Tabling country sought to overwhelm the language, 
both written and spoken, of the conquered race. Some 
twenty-eight j^cars ago a search for MSS. was made by 
Government in certain districts of Lower Burma, and 
a number of MSS., including over fifty Talaing ones, were 
colle(‘ted, catalogued, and have since then, 1 am informed, 
been preserved in the Bernard Free Tiibrary at Itangoon. 
So far as the Mon MSS. are concerned, nothing further 
appears to have been done; no proper diiscriptivc (catalogue 
of them seems to have been published, and none of the texts 
have appaicntly been edited or translated. Most of them 
are versions of Buddhist religious treatises, but there are 
also several works dealing with local history. 

Nor is this all. According to Sir R. C. Temple, who 
some years ago visited a number of the caves that are 
a curious feature of the neighbourhood of Maulmain (the 
principal Mon district) and published an interesting account 
of them in the Indian Antiquary ^ there are in some of these 
caverns upper chambers, now closed, in which chests full 
of old MSS., stowed away there probably in times of trouble, 
arc said still to exist. I am not aware whether any attempt 
has since been made to rescue and preserve these MSS. 
for posterity. Besides the above, it seems probable that 
some few MSS. (like the one from which this text has 
been edited) still exist in private hands, and possibly there 
are also some in monasteries, in parts of Lower Burma 
not covered by the search already referred to. Further, 
there are inscriptions on stone and other materials of 
a durable nature. I need only instance tht* long Kalyani 
inscription of Pegu (a.d. 1476), which is bilingual, in Pali 
and Mon. The Pali portion has been published under the 
auspices of the Burma Government, but the Mon text, 
though far more important from a linguistic point of view, 
has not. 


J.U.A.B. 1907. 


25 
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In conclusion, I want to put, to those whom it may 
concern, this question : “ How iniieli longer is the Govern- 
ment of Burma going to neglect the oldest vernacular in 
the province, and allow its ancient historical and literary 
records to remain uninter])reted‘? ” The Burmese rulers of 
the country did their best, by a furious (joiirse of proscription, 
to destroy the Mon language: Iheir British successors ari’, 
in a milder way, following their oxam])le, by ignoring its 
existence even in those parts of the eouniry where it is still 
a living language, spoken by iliousands, some of whom know 
no other tongiui. Tt has been n'presentod to me that it 
would be regarded as a boon by the Mon population of those 
•parts if their language recta ved niorc^ official recognition, 
if, for instance, it were made an optional subject in the 
higher standards of tlio Government examinations. It would 
be presumptuous for anyone without local knowledge', to otleu’ 
an opinion on a ])ur('ly administrative ([uestion like this. 
But 1 cannot denj" my sympathy with siuh modest asjurations 
as some members of the Mon remnant a]>i)ear to cherish; and 
while, 6f course, no sensibhi ])erson would wish to galvanise 
into life any language that is really extinct r)r to impose 
the use of any dwindling s])eecli bc\ond the area wlu're 
it still prevails, it do('s seem to me to be pitiful to allow 
an ancient literary language like this to die out and be 
lost for ever. At any rate, it is sur<'ly high time that stej^s 
were taken to get the Mon literatim* collected, edited, and 
translated, while there are still a few Moii-sp(*akiug nativ(‘.s 
left who arc suffieiently well versed in their old language to 
give useful assistance towards its interpn'tation. (,)iice the 
language is finally extinct, or even,wlicn the last person with 
a scholarly knowledge of it has ])assKl away, it will he 
very much more difficult to undertake such a task than it 
is at present. Jiveryono iiiterested in Oriental research wdll, 
I am sure, agree that this matter claims ('arly attention, 
and I trust that someone, endow^ed with more influ(*nce and 
authority than I can aspire to, may press the subject upon 
the Burma Government. 
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Ki>iti5d «y LOUIS HE lA VALLV-E POUSSIN, M.U.A.S 

N OTK Plif.LlMIXAI UE. 

On trouvcra dans In Jotirnal. 1900, p. (U5, nnn iksciiption 
soiuiniiim <ln la. ])t*titii nollerfion de AISS. qiin C. Ik'iidall avait 
empiunles d la l5il)Iiot[iL:(|Uo do Kathmandu ct dont il m’a laisse do 
bonnns ]>l>oto^rap1n(V'<. La maladio, hdlas ! m* lui a pus pt'rmis 
do Jji ])ul»lier dans son (‘iiscmiblc : il n’lMi a fait ])arait.r(‘ quo doux 
piooos, d’alllours intininiont euri»‘nsos, iin frajj[ni(‘ut dii Uiillavajijj^a 
ot nm^ paao du llhiksuiilpralimolvsa do l’Kj;lise dii Mahayaiia. 
Alais d(; iiombroaisoa notes niaimsoriti‘s J'ac*iliterout ma tao,lie 
d'ddilour, ot continueront pour inoi lo cliarnie mulancoli(|Uo dhiiic 
collab(»raiion (jui fut na}?uor(‘s la imdlleuro join do inos dtudes. 

Jo ddsijrno les fraj^moiits par les nurndros d’ordro, lout 
arbitruiiM'fi, quo C. Jleiidall avait assij;iids aux plaiiolics plioto- 
graphiqiK’.'- et auxqiuds iJ so rofero dan.s ]diisioi'rs ])as<aL;(’s du 
coiuinoutairo du Siksilsam iiccaya. La notice; palcograplii(|Ui; ac- 
conqiagnora la reproduction des !MSS. qui jiaraitroiit digues d’iuterel. 

I. SiioN^Asri'i’KAs (Fragments, XIX, 7 , and XXI, : 2 ) = 

SAMYrTTAXiKAYA, xxii, 49-50 (voL JIT, ]). 48 foil.). 

8aripiitm idaiii avoc^t : yc ko cic Cliroiui sraTuancT vil 
brahiiKinii vjT anityoii,» rnpoiiiidhriiYoniiuasviisikeii.i vijiari- 
iiaiiiudluirmaiia sivyaihsah smii iti iuaiiyuiitt‘, sadrsils ^ snia 
iti iiiaiiyaiitc, liTiia[h] sma iti iiianyaute', * iiiiuyatru It* Srona 
oramana vii braliniana vii evaih yathablintii yatlai*s;inat ; yo 
ko oic. (liroiia sramana vii [briihinajna va uintvuya vedaiiaya, 
saiiijuaya, saiiiskarair, aiiityena vijnan'iuldlinivoiiuiiasvasi- 
kona viparinamsxdbarniana vijuaiieiia sroyrnusah wiua iti 


1 

^ kim uhiiattha yathabliuta^^sa adasstuc). 
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manyante, 8adr^j?[h] stna iti many ante, hina[h] sma iti 
manyante, ' nanyatra te Srona sramana va brahmanii va evaih 
yathabbntasyadarsaniid ; ye tu kecit Srona Sramana va 
brahmaiiil va anityena rnpcnadhruveniinasvasikena vipari- 
niimadharmana rupena ^na toyaTh8a[h] sma iti manyante, 
na 8adrsa[h] sma iti manyante, na hhia[h] sma iti manyante, 
®niinyatra te Srona sramana vii brahmana va evaiii yatliii- 
bhutasya darsanat ; ye tu kc cic Chrona ^ramansi va 
brahmanii vii anityayii vcdanaya, samjilayii, saihskiirair, 
anityena vij riiincniidliruvenanasvasikcna vipanijamadharmanii 
vijilanena ^na 8reyiiihsa[h] sma iti manyante, na sq,dri^a[h} 
sma iti manyante, na hliiaLy sma iti manyante, ^niiiiyatra 
tc Srona sramanii vii briilimanii vii evam yathabhiitasya 
dar8aniit[.] tat kim raaiiyase Srona riipam nityaiii vii 
anit 3 ^aih vii ? anityam idam bhoh Siiriputra. yat punar 
anityaih duhkhaih [vii] tan na vii diihkhaih? duhkhain 
idam bhoh Siiripiitra. yat puilar anityaih duhkhaih vipari- 
namadharrna api nu tuc chrutaviiii iiryasravaka iitmata 
upagacched : etan mama, eso ’ham asmy, esa me atmeti ? 
no bhoh Siiriputra. kiiii manyase Srona vedanii, sahijfiii, 
samakiirii, vijilanaih nityam vii anityaih va ? anityam idaih 
bhoh Siiriputra. yat punar anityam duhkhaih vii tan na vii 
duhkham? duhkham idaiii bhoh Siiriputra. yat punar 
anityam duhkham vipariniimadhurina api nu tac chrutaviiii 
aryasriivaka atmata upagacched : etan mama, eso ham asiiii^ 
esa me iitmcti ? no bhadanta Siiriputra. tasmiit tarhi Srona 
yat kim cid rupam atitiiniigatapratyutpannain iidhj^utmikam 
va bahyaih vii audarikaih vii siiksmaih va hlnaih vii pranltahi 
va, yad vii dure yad va antike, tat sarvam : naitan marna^ 
naiso ham asmi, naisa me iitmdty evam ctad yathii bhutam 
samyakprajfiay’^a drastavyahi. tasmai tarhi §rona yii ka cid 
vedanii, samjnii, samskarii, yat kim cid vijnanam atitanii- 
gatapratyutpannam adhyatmikaih va bahyaih va audarikaih 
va Buksmam va purvavad yavat sa [ 

]van arya^ravako rupad api nirvidyate^ 

1 kim annattha yathabhataasa adassana. 

^ seyyo ham asmiti na samanupassanti .... 

* kim anfiattha yathabhutaaea daaaana. 
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vedanayah, saihjnayah, samskarebhyo, vijnaiiilcl api iiirvid- 
yate, nirvinno virajyate, virakto vimucyato, vimuktasya 
vi[muktam iti juiinam bhavati : kRlnsi jatijr, iisitam brahma- 
caryaih, krtuih karanlyaih, iiaparam asmiid bliavaih i)rajaiia- 
mlty. asmiii khalu dharmaparyayc bhasyaniaiie Sronasya 
grhapatiputrasya virajo vi^atamalaiii dliarmesu dharina- 
oaksur utpaiiiiam. atlia Srono grliapati])iitro drstadharmii 
pi’cTptadharma viditadharma paryavagadliadlianiiii 1 nniia- 
kaihksas tirnavieikitso [ J sii 

vaisaradyaprapta utthayasanad ekiiiiisain uttarasai'igaiii krtvii 
yenayusmamc Charipuiras tcnanjaliiii ])raiianuiyy:i iiyus- 
mantam Sariputram idam avoeat : abhikraiito ’liaiii blia- 
danta Sariputrabhikriintah, yathahaTh bliagavaiilarn saranaiii 
gacjoharni dharmara ca bhiksiisaihghaih copasakam (;u iniim 
dluTrayadyagrcna yiivaj jiv [ ] 

Srono grhapatiputra ayiismanah Siiriputrasya bhasiiain ahhi- 
iiandyiTimmodyayusmanah Sariputrasya j)adaii sirasii A andifva 
ayiisiiiunah Sariputrasyantikat ])rakrantah || © || Hajagrhe 
iiidaiiain. atha Srono grluipatiputro divildivani ova jaihgliii- 
viharonaiiuoaihkramyamano ’mivioaran jmdabhyani ova 
Grdlmikfitai)arvaia!ii abliiruliya y'(»niiyusniarnc 01iari])ntras 
tcmopasaihkranta ; upasaihkrainyayusinanah Sf7ri])utrasya 
laTdaii sirasii vauditvaikaiitc iiisannah. okiiiitc nisannaiii 
Sronaih grhapatipu train ayusinilihc ChiTripuIra idani nvooat: 
ye kc (;i(; Chrona sramanii vil braliinaiia vii rnpam' yatliii- 
biiiitaih na prajiinaiili, iTipasamudayaih, riijianirodliaih, 
rupauirodhagaiiiinTni ])ratipaduni yalhablintaiii na iwajii- 
iianty, abhavyas to Srona Hrumana vii briiliinana vii tad 
nliiaih parijfiiitinh; ye ke cic Chrona sramanii vii briiliinana 
vii vcdaniiih, sanijiliim, saraskariin, vi jriiinaiii yathiibhutarii 
na prajiiiianti, vi jiliiiiasairiudayaih, vijfiiinaiiirodhaTii, vijniina- 
ir.rodliagainiiiTui pratipadaih yathabliutaih na prajiinanty, 
abhavyas to Srona sramanii vii briilimanii vii tad vijfulnuih 
parijfiiitnm; ye tu ke cic Chrona toimanii vii briihinanii va 
rupaiii yatliablintaiia prajiiuanti, rfipasaiiiudayaih, rfipaniro- 
dliaiii, riipanirodhagiiminnii pratipadaih yathiibhntahi prajii- 
naiiti, bhavyiis to Srona sramaiyiii vii briihmana vii tad nlpuih 
parijniitum; ye tu ke cic Chrona sramanii vii brahinana va 
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yedanam, saihjnaih, SHmskaran, vijilanam yathabhiitam ^ 
[prajjananti, vijuanasamudayaih, vijilananirodham, vijniina- 
nirodhagaminliii pratipadum yathabhutaih pra jananti, bhavyas 
te Srona sramana vu brahuiana va tad vijimnam parijiliitum. 
kiih inanyase Srona rnpaiii nil yam vii aiiityaih va ? anityam 
idam bliadaiita Saripu[tra] .... 

BTos deux Sromfultraa demon treraif ut & eux souls, s’il on 
etait encore Iwsoin apres I’lidition dcs feuillets Griinwedel, 
I’existencc d’une rtHlaction sjiiiseritc du Sutra pitaka, Suivis 
d’uii troisieme Sronasulra, ils constituent la fin du premier 
ehapitre du Sauiyukliigama traduit cm chinois.^ Nos 
observations no font (pie confirmer ccdles do M. T{. IMscliel 
sur rindependance do la roconsion so])tontrionalc a regard 
do la roooTisioii singhalaiso (tamra])arniya). Elios laissont 
d'aii lours intact lo iirobltjino ca]>ita],-car dies n’ocdaiiTiil ])a8 
suflisainment los pro(*edos de compilation et de reduction 
cpii out abouti aux diveu's groupeinonts des (ihnrmapnryCvfaH, 

A eompaiv'r lo Saihyutta, xxii, 40, avec notro premier 
Sronnmtra^ dout le debut soul nous manque, on remarque 
d’abord ridcutit(5 du sujot, do la doctrine et de la dialectiquo ; 
par contro, la- raise on a3uvre cst dillerente et plusiours 
details de style font coiitraste: — (1) Siiriputra est substitue 
au Bouddha ; ce n'est pas d’ailleurs un cas isole. (2) 
A (tiikkhena (Saiii. N. xxii, 49, 4), qui parait on effet 
inadmissible, notre texte substitue adhruvenUy bion moilleur ; 
il cst vrai (ju’il portc duhkham un peu jdus bas (p. 1. 2Ji, 

and p. J176, 1. 17) dans un passage qui rappelle la maladrosse 
du compilateur piili. (d) Nous avons signale en note les 
autres variantes du premier j)aragraplie : la substitution de na 
d kim, qui est justitiee puisque Srona ne repond pas ; lo sens 
est le meme : “ Une telle attribution de superiorite, etc., 
au moi eii raison des skandhas no se produit quo manque 
de voir la verite,” et inversement ; lo deplacement de la 

* MS. 

^ Nanjio, 544. — Notre fragmeut. rorrespond, dans rcditioii japoikiisc , li xiii, 
2, p. 6“, rol. 19 -6*, Cul. 4. — D’apWis une obligeante cummuiiieatidu de 
M. Sylvain Levi. 
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nogation : au lieu de sei/po ham amiti pi m mmanu/msanii 
(xxii, 49, 13), nous avons na sreyaiimh ma iti mantjante, 
qui est au moins amphibologique. (4) La formiilc de la 
delivranco est inodifiee — naparam itthattaijati pnjdndti (xxii, 
49, 24) =z naparam anmad bhavath prajanami} (0) J,a 
conclusion dii recit sanscrit manque dans Ic Saihyutta (dcpuis 
p. 377, ]. o : anmin khala dharmajutryaj/r . . . ) ; oi il 

scmblo que eette compilation omploie d roccasioii unc toruiulc 
dilTcrontc (p. cx. iv, 47, 107 : imaHmim ca puna veyya- 
karaiiasniim hhaTmamam^) ^ biou quo dlniinmapariyaya y suit 
frequent. — On sigiialora la construction ahhikrdntj *ham 
. . , yat/nl (p. 377, 1. 12).^ 

Notre second SHlra iie ju'esenlo pas, pour ]\\\:])os(; dog- 
ma tiqiio, line aussi iHroite resseinblaiicc av(*c le Saruyutta, 
xxii, oO. II ne parait |)as cepcndaiit doutiuix qiiMl y 
correspoiide. Ici encore Siiriputra reinplace lo rnaiddha, 
et si la scene restc tixee a Riijagrlia, le ‘‘Tic dcs viuitours” 
est vsiibstitue au ‘Slardiii des Haiubous.” La fonmilc evam 
mayd srafaiu fait defaut ; eu revaiudie, nous avons unc osquisse 
di's ]K*regrinations jiedestres de Srona, Notre Sutra eiablit 
(jiie la connaissance exacte (//c . . . ynfhdhhUiam prajCinanii) 
des nkandhaii en fonctioii des quatre verilcs, ('st la condition 
indispensable de leur abandon (pan/mlfnm).^ liC texte piili 
declare que les seuls ndigieux, les seals bralnnaiK^s sent 
ceux qui possedeiit la susdite coiiuaissaiice (//e . . •' pajd~ 
nanti : yathabhutam est omis). La dernicre phrase que nous 
jiossedioiis du second Sronasutra annonce un develop]).-nien , 
une demonstration, qui manque au jiiili. 


• Meme formulo Abt.iaUarnmU^av. 216a c<^. 

Rai>acritb : h,h.h,» md.p« F*'"' "" T S 

R«rvii-oluT-rol-i)!i, ni8il}?rc Lalit-avistsirji o43. 1 V *i 

iC la Sut’taniiSu., ,, 15; ot la tr.duoUou do baaBboli: 

“ Thi‘1‘0 was uotluii^ t'lso (U* l»e doiii!) l(u this exisuuct. 

® Oomiiaref i, (>. 47. 

=* Comparer Mahfivsiirjta i, 7. 10. * siltro 

4 prahunam pai-ijiVti .... prali^mm panjiia»abdenapmliA>ate 
(Abhidliarniiikosttv. ciUiut Saiuvuttan. xxii, lOO,. 
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THE XACHIN TRIBES AND DIALECTS. 

liv O. HANSON. 

rilHE tribes of Upper Tbiriiia and Kastoni Assam known 
as IvjH'liins liavo, both bt'forc and after the aiuiexation 
of Norlliern Ibinna, attraeled a jj^reat deal of atUaition from 
etlinolofifists and pliilolofyists.i A eonsidcwable litiTaliire lias 
aceiimnlated outlie subjeet sinee the time ("Jolonel ilannay, 
in 1S](), and Dr. Andia-Mm, in LStiS, ^ave us tlu' first 
reliable infoi’ination re<^ardinf? these' savage' and warlike 
hill tribe's. At pivse'iit they eieeaqiv a large {end fertile' 
territeiry extending aline >st frean Ne>rtli latitude te.^ 

20^ 80. They niimben* preiliably abe>ut half a milliem, of 
which one hundred thousand eierupy inele*j)ende*ni te'rriteiry, 
the larger pjirt be'ing under Ih'itish en* (Miincse' rule. 

1. Tribal NamcH. 

The original name' of the tribe's and rae*e' k^lown 1o 
Eure)[)eans as Kacbin is Jinglipaw, or probably moi’i' oonvctly 
SiiighjK), as they still eaill iheinselve's in Assam. The* exae*t 
meaning of the term canned be- given with abseiliito 
certainty. If, as semi^ contend, it ea’iginally me'ant man 
{homo), tin’s meaning Is neiw hardly trae^eable e*\e'ii in the 
antiquated religieuis language, where another term has 
been intreiduced The W'ord is probably e>f Tibetan origin, 


' TranHlitorniion sind jiroiiunciation of verime-uliir tiTiiiP m this jmjn-r: — 
Vowels : a as in ‘ futhcr ’ ; a, shoi-t uml Hoim'whiil suppi'ejsHed sound of a ; 
€ as in ‘ ten ' ; v ns « in ‘ ale ’ ; i ns in * ninchiiie ’ ; f sis oo iii * moon * ; ai us in 
‘ aisle * ; m as uiv in ‘ row ’ ; aw us in * law’ *; and ns in ‘ oil.’ 

Consonants: all of tliimi ns in Enj^lish, with llio i*x«»'pti*>:‘ of chi/, the nearest 
equivalent of which is our ch; ^ is itlways hard ; A/*, A/>, mid hC represent the 
aspirated forms ot the explosives k, p, and t. Thus, such wortls as Jinghpaw 
are prouonuced as Jing~hpaw^ never as Jingh'-paw. 
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meaning a cannibal {aiu-po). This name may have been 
given by the (sivilized Tibetans to the wild, savage, semi- 
nomadic border tribes, who, when on the warpath, often 
practised cannibalism. A name thus given in reproach by 
a higher ra(x' gradually bticame accepted by the rude tribes, 
and, as its meaning boenmo forgotten, assumed the dignity 
of a generic tc'rm and racial deKignation. A similar change 
is now talviiig place. Tlio opprobrious term Ka(;hin, a 
Burmese (H)riTiption of the (Uiinese yv jein (wild men), will 
in time become accopt(;d, as its iin])leasaTit reference to the 
uncivilized and barbarous ways of the marauding hill tribes 
is no longer felt. The term Kachin is at present a foreign 
appellation, as is Shan to the Tai and Karen b> the Bragin- 
yaw ti’ibes. Jinghpaw, or, as it is often incorrectly spelled, 
Chinghpaw, is the racial iianu' for tlu' tribes and clans also 
known as Jlkahku, Ilkauri ((jauri), Maru, Liislii, Atsis, and 
Nungs, as well as for tlu‘ dinghpaws pro])t‘r. The Yaw Yin, 
or Jashaw', ti’ibe are by some clainu'd as distant relatives^ 
but they ])reft‘r to rt'gard themselves as an offshoot from 
the (Chinese, and in this are undoubt ( mIIv (lorrect. In this 
survey the dinghpaw dialect will be taken as the standard,, 
as it is the most widely known, and is sun; in time tii take 
the place of the less im])ortant branch(‘s <>f the family. 

2. Itooffi, Grammar, ami Vocabulary, 

The Kachin dialects (Jinghpaw, Ilkahku, Ilkauri, Alaru, 
Liislii, and Atsij form a gr<»u]) of the Burman family in the 
Turanian, or, as some prefer to (!all it, poly tonic class of 
languages. Tlu'y w^ert^, in their earliest form, strictly mono- 
syllabic and polytonic, but arc now' in the agglutinative 
state, and in the process arc largely dispensing wdth the 
tones. About one-fourth of the vocabulary is still mono- 
syllabic, and the rest mainly dissyllabic. It is still easy, 
however, to truce the root of nearly every individual word. 
Thus, from the root ja, t,o be hard, solid, we have aja, gold, 
gumja, golden, kiija, good, Idja, difficult, bad, nja, dear, maja^ 
stubborn, and ahdja, to persevere, as Avell as numerous other 
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forms and combinations. From yan (or yang), to be straight, 
are such formations as a^yau, straight, gia-yan, gum-yau, or 
kdyan, cxlendcd, iCiyan or Idyang, a plain, n-yan, long, and 
mayau, a row or file. 

Tht^ Kachin graniinar (especially of the Jingli])aw dialect) 
agrees in the main with the dialeiits of the Ihirinan family, 
and, as conipared with llurmese, is ri'inarkably full and 
exact. The numerous ])articles (sc'c my Kachin (iraminar) 
expressing all the shades of inflet*tions and coiijugatjons 
in the Aryan languages are alnu)st. done away witli in 
mod(n'n llunuese, but to the fullest extent retained in 
Kachin. Some of the smaller clans, like the IJ kauris, have 
a tendency to dro]) some of the verbal ]>arlicles, and t)1hers 
in tiiu(^ will dispense with many of these ralhcT troublesome 
adjuncts. 

It Ims more than once been sUitcd that the illiterate 
Kachiiis havt‘ a vocabulary of only three or four thousand 
word>. This is, however, very far from the truth. Kven the 
most <»rdinai'y mountaineer, how(‘Vcr crude and uncull ivat(‘d 
h<‘ may a])pear, has command of eight oi* ten thousand words, 
while tin* pri(*sts, * ])ro])hets,’ jirofessional story-tellers, and 
minstrels use an additional three or four thousand. 


3. Tho Kachin Tn'hes ami Dialectical DiJfcicaceH, 

Although the I\a<*liius, in common with the Karens and 
some other hill tribes, have a vague tradition of a ‘ pan h- 
inent luiok,’ lost long ago, they certainly never had a written 
language. Ileing brokwi uj) into numerous tribes, chms, 
and families, differeni dialects dcv'(*lopcd, some of which 
are now regarded as distinct forms of speech. Ibit amidst 
this expected diversity wo find a reinarkablc uniformity, 
(‘specially as compared with the linguistic problems aiiumg 
the Chins and Karems. 

The original home of the Kuchins ac«‘ording to tlieir own, 
to some extent reliable, traditions, was North- Kastern Assam 
and the rugged Tibetan borderland. The Ilukong Kuchina 
claim as their ancestral home the mostly unexplored regions 
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now inhabited by the Nongs (Hkim Nungs) to the north 
of the Eamhti valley. Here we must try to locate the 
Mftjoi Shingra Bum, ‘the natumlly flat mountain,* i.e. 
plateau, which, as the Kacliin Eden, holds such a prominent 
place in their traditional lore. Two or three centuries ago 
the tribes began to migrate towards tlio south, and came 
in contact with the Slums and i*elatcd races inhabiting the 
country around tlu^ Ui)per Irrawaddy. The divisions of 
the family now called Jinghpaws, Ilkahkus, and Ilkauris 
followed the west side of the river, partially subjugating 
the Eamhti Shans, and, taking possession of the Ilukong 
valley, almost exterminated the remaining descendants of 
the once powerful A horns. Still pressing southward, they 
reached the more powerhd »Shans and Burinans around 
JVIogaung, and, eonipclled to turn oast, crossed the Irrawaddy 
(Millikha) some miles north of the present site of Myitkyiiia. 
Pushing their way south on the cast side of the river, 
they killed or drove out the Las, Palawngs, and remnants 
of Shans still found in the hills. Large numbers, however, 
remained behind and settled in the country adjoining 
the Upi>er Irrawaddy ; they in time became knoH7i to 
their southern kinsmen as Hkahkus, river people.* 

A powerful clan of the Lahpai tribe, called llkauri, 
became entrenched in the natural hill -fortresses east of 
Bhamo, and, with the lawdess tribes of Western Yunnan, 
bec^arac the terror of the Shans and Burinans oli the plains. 
Powerful detachments of true Jinghpaws forced their way 
from time to time still furtiier south on both sides of the 
river, coming in contact with the Thenie and Hsipaw Shans 
to the cast and the Woiithos on the w'^cst, when their 
conquests came to an end. These southern Kachins have 
advanced further in civilization than their northern kinsmen, 
with the possible cxcejition of a few of the Ilukong families. 

That those migrations, c,ontact with higher forms of 
civilization, and settling among new surroundings, to a 
certain extent influenced both language and custom is what 
we would expect and what has actually happened. Their 
very aggressiveness, however, saved them from isolation, 
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and thus the unity of the language has been wonderfully 
preserved. While all Kachins recognize five parent tribes, the 
L^hpai, Lahtaw, Marip, Nhkum, and MSran, the dialectical 
differences are fortunately not coextensive with the tribal. 
Only those who for some reason did not follow the main 
stream of emigration developed in their comi)arative isolation 
new forms of speech. Among tliose we will further on 
notice the Miiru, Atsi, and Ijushi. 

For the sake of convenience we will divide the Kachins 
speaking the Jinghpaw dialect into tliree divisions, which we 
will call Jinghpaws (or southern Kachins), Hkauris (Gauris, 
those under Chinese influence), and Hkahkus (up-river, or 
northern Kachins). Their speech is, strictly speaking, the 
same, and is undi'ratood by all from Assam to tlu' Burma 
Shan Staff's. But (tharafiteristic differences worthy of notice 
are found, which will helj) us to explain the more difficult 
questions relating to M«1rii, Atsi, and LHshi, and the place 
these dialects take in the Bumian family of the Turanian 
or polytonic class. Here we would first compare Jinghpaw 
and Hkauri, noticing (r/) difference in vocabulary, (h) different 
use of prof ormati VOS, aspirates, and labials, and (c) different 
use of final letters and syllables : — 

{a) Biffer<*uf,es in vocabulary, which is comparatively small : 


Jinghpaw. IFkauki. 


dtti, to he sharp. 


hkali, fever. 

am. 

madi, to he rnoisi. 

kc. 

Iasi, to he lean. 

mahkru. 

0 of different preformatives : 

bungli, work. 

maiigli. 

gintawng, the morning star. 

kantawng. 

shingtai, a worm. 

dunglui. 

nhtu, a sword. 

niiightii. 

nbung, wind. 

inabiiiig. 

Bumpu, a hox. 

sampu. 


Such preformatives as gum and kum, gin and kin, n, ning, 
and num, 8am and sum, are often used interchangeably, even 
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in the same locality. For the same reason aspirates and 
labials show a most Iroublosome fluctuation; thus, hhijen or 
shetiy to cut a jun^ifle, /tpun, wood, pfun, pf/aw, to be happy, 
prnWy are only a few of the class which may here be given. 
The use of the .s7/, pf, and pt\ iiistc^ad of their corresponding 
aspirates, is one of the most noticeable characteristics of the 
Hkauri dialect. 


(c) DiffiTCMit list* of tinsil letters and Mllahles : 


JlXlilIl-A\V. 

iiui, ft vhiliL 
iiia^lia, a pri son, 
luajaw, hreattse. 
ii:i, from, 

Tiiaiut, ioharro. 


JLkai la. 

inasliang. 

aiajoi. 

iiai. 

inulawt. 


The diflert'iict* b( <\vc(‘n Jiiiglijiaw and llkalikii is ton certain 
extent tln^ same as iliat t)f dingh))a\v and llkaiiri. .Alost 
of the Kacliins north of the I’p^ier I)efiU‘ lia\e a li'iideiicy 
to use the final ng where tin* soiitlu'in tribes would end in 
a vow(‘l, and ilit^ full ])ri'forTuati\(s tinin^ tmtn, hftm, 

etc., where in tlit' soulli the .shtn-tenetl foniis //r/, /.y/, and ti 
would be suflieic-iit. I’lie usr of llu' ]U‘onouiis a]M» more 
often agretj with the Jlkaiiri tlian witli soiitlierii usjigt*, and 
tin? same is ofttm true* of asjiirates and labials. Ibit in the 
usage of noun and M*rbal particles the ut»rlheru and stiulhern 
usage is closer than that <d' Jinghpaw and Ilkauri, except 
lliat t/r as a connective is oift'u used by the Singlijios on the 
Assam side. Jfesides those the ftd lowing peculiarities sljould 
be not.ic(‘d : — 

f 

(</) Dilfcroiict* of vocabulary : 


JlNtilU'AW. 

llXAJlKC. 

(lumhaii, a rhinoceros. 

dun. 

drdjang, a vamp. 

srddiaii. 

^adc, irhcrc. 

gfdaw. 

law, many^ much. 

at. 

laiigai, one. 

ai lid. 

nioi, formerly. 

niTdaw. 
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JlNGHrAW. 

Ukaiiku. 

niiireu, same. 

ai ma. 

noi hkrat, ralher. 

gunoi. 

hpa, what. 

hkai. 

sliiitmsii, curry. 

si. 

saiwaii, fog. 

nirdikup. 

rum, a a'aierfall. 

dat. 

likainu, maize. 

gawlipa or 


awiiir. 


While this list nii^lit bo onltir^od, it sliould bo borne in 
mind that iionrly all iboso. and similar \voi*ds ai-o well known 
to soiitliorn Kacliins, ovoii thoupj*!! Jiol. in overy-day nso. 
For oxam])l(% tlio word mahkup is in j)oc‘trv nearly always 
found ill »]in^h])aw as a eiuiph't of Haimni, wliieii is the 
colloftiiial expression. Kitmhpa^ iniid la W(n*d eominon in 1h(‘ 
Hukoug N alley), is in soutli(‘ni usag<j a eon])h“l of tlu'ir word 
hkumpttp. Aff many, wonld be reeogni/iMl south, although 
tin* word tluav means ‘to ineroas(*.' Tims r(‘])rosi nta lives 
from north and south iind no diilieulty in understanding 
each other. 


{h) DilToreiit pi onmicialion of lh(- saint* won! : 


Tincjiipaw. 
eh yo, fo ktton'. 
hkyoii, froaf. 
jawii. 1 o ridr. 

My ill, a Harman, 
tsini, fo apeak, 
:sawii, as, like as, 
van, ye iivo. 


IIk \IIKV. 

eliyoi or cliyt'iig. 

gvrii. 

jail. 

^lan. 

SII. 

saw!. 

yawn. 


J'lroadly s])eaking, chyc is llic sontliorn, rhyoi tin* nortlierii, 
and diyeuy tlio llkaiiri form of the verb M.o know.’ lint tliis 
word is an exception. Taken as a whole we li’id dilTtnumees 
in pronuneiation unimportant and less than we might 
expect. The Sasan dialect in northern liukong prt'senls 
more difficulties, both as to vocabulary and pronun (nation, 
than any other Jinglijiaw variation, having been intiuonced 
by the tribes from the Assam side. 
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Words introduced from kindred dialects will naturally 
vary in different localities. The Shans have influenced the 
Jinghpaws, both nortli and south, more than the Burmans. 
The Hkauris have borrowed mostly from the Chinese. The 
word for ‘ taxes,’ for example, is generally Jeame or hkatm in 
the Bhamo district, while hjmnday ahknn, or kaniawk are 
used north. The term for goveniracnt officials may be du w/, 
agyi niy atm ya ni, khtm nt, or.;V/^< Ht, all except the first 
being introduced from Shan or Biiiinesc. The number of 
such words is, how(‘vor, small, as religious dilferenccs and 
the independent character of the Kachins has counteracted 
such outside influence as w'o would naturally expect from 
stronger and inon? civilized races. 


4. T/w lielalion of the Jimjhpaw to the MdrVy Atai, and 
Ldshi Dialects, 

That the Jlarii (I^awng Waw), Atsi (or Szi), and Lashi 
(Lahkyik Waw) tribes belong to the same race as the 
JinghpawR, and (;an be (dassed under the common name 
Kachin, admits of no (jontroversy. Tii customs, tradition, 
and religion they are pi'actically identical, and, although at 
a first glance it may seem that the Jinghpaw dialect is quite 
different from the other throe, a closer examination at once 
reveals their common source. The same holds true in regard 
to the Nungs, Liikai Chins, and other less known tribes 
inhabiting Western Yuiman. * Which one of these dialects 
comes nearest the original mother-tongue may be an open 
question, but it seems almost certain that the Jinghpaw, as 
being the one mostly spread and in closest touch with other 
forms of speech, has lost more of its primitive form than 
the others. In MSru, Atsi, and LUshi we seem to come 
closer to the original source from which the Burman family 
of languages have sprung. If this theory is correct, it will 
help us to explain why in MSru and its daughters, Atsi and 
IiSshi, we discover a closer resemblance to Burmeser than is 
apparent in Jinghpaw. 
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When the niiiin bod}'^ of Jiiiglipaws left the ancestral 
home at the head-waters of the Irrawaddy, taking possession 
of the country west of the river, smaller detachments, now 
represented by the Miirus, fonitnl tlioir way southward and 
established themselves in the temtory north of the Ninai 
river. From here they succeeded in pushing their way still 
fuilher south along tlu' Chinese and llurman frontier. Ibit 
the Marus found the hills more difficult, of conquest than 
the rliiighpaws the plains, and it was only after tlu‘ latter 
had grown strong enough to invade the territory north of 
the Tajring, and had gained a foothold in the old I'alawng 
Hills south-east of Hhamo, that the ISlarii clans could seek 
new liomes. Thc'V were allowed to settle among the 
Jinghpaws, and thus we find ^laru villages and families 
scjitUii-cd all ov<»r the hills. Hut theii* position from the 
first was more isolated than tliat of the »linghi)aws, and 
thus they in time developed their own dialect while in the 
main retaining the old customs and religious cert'uionies. 
A large number of the ililriis came under the ruh? of the 
strong Tijilipai trib(% and by intermarriage' a n('W (*lan called 
the Szi or Atsi grew iqi. They are mostly found along the 
Chinese frontier, and are for all ])ractical pur]>oses jMigh|)aws. 
Hut their dialect, comes from the JVIaru, while they, like the 
Ilkaiiris, claim to bo true Jiiigh])aw J^alipais. Froin the 
Atsis, through intermarriage with !Marans and others, s])rung 
the Lashis, the youngest of the distinct tribes with a dialect 
of their own, unless the Sasans be so rt'garded. which seems 
unnecessary. The Ljishi jflso sliows in liis s])0('cli his Mtiru 
IJarentage, but in certain other respects represents the more 
modern conditions under which he has grown up. Thus 
the MSru, Atsi, and Ijrishi are the same people, and the 
diii'ereucos in speech may be regarded as variations (pro- 
vincialisms or localisms) of the same dialect. How closely 
these resemble each other, and how near relatives they are 
to the Jinghpaw, will bo seen from the follo>^dng list, which 
could easily be indefinitely enlarged: — 


j.u.A.s. 1907. 


26 
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English. 

J INGHPAW. 

Mahu. 

Atsi. 

Lashi. 

air 

nbuug 

la 

lai 

la. 

arm 

lahpum 

law 

lawpu 

lawpu. 

hanihoo 

Wil 

wu 

waw 

wu. 

hear, n. 

tsap 

Wt; 

warn 

wdni. 

hlood 

sai 

sa 

say 

soi. 

bodt/ 

hkum 

kaiiTig 

kiingdu 

kiiiig. 

cattle 

nga 

iiiing 

I lot saw 

no. 

cal 

laiiyau 

liinyau 

liinyau 

laiiyauk. 

dog 

gwi 

irdika 

hkwi 

lilhkwi. 

ear 

ua 

iia 

naw 

noi. 

eye 

inyi 

Iliya w 

iiiyaw 

Ill yaw.- 

fleeh 

shall 

shaw 

shaw 

shu. 

I 

ngai 

iigaw 

Jigaw 

iigaw. 


<3. The place of fhe Kuchin lyialvcts in the Barman Fa^nilt/ 
of the Turanian CIuhh, 

The three leading lanj^!ia<^os of l^asloni Asia, Tibetan, 
Chinese, and Ihirmost*, have unmistakably their eoirnnon 
source in one of the ancient Jlont^ol dialects. I'hey in turn 
have become the representatives of the three families of 
speech which come under our survey. In the Tibetan family 
we include Tibetan, Magar, IjeiMdia, and other dialects of 
North-Eastern India. The China family includes Chinese, 
the Shan or Tai groups, the Karen dialects, and a large 
number of various forms of sj)eoch, as yet unclassified, found 
in Western China. To the Bur/nan we would assign the 
Burmese, Kachin, Naga, and Chin groups. 

The relation between the Kachin And Naga dialects shows 
a close affinity between the two groups, and the same holds 
true of Kachin and the Chin. The dialect of the LSkai 
Chins to the north-west of the Ilukong Valley may be 
regarded as a branch of Kachin, but they call themselves 
Chins (Hkangs). The further south we go, however, the 
more marked become the dialectical differences. But the 
similarity of both vocabulary And grammar, not to mention 
customs and religion, prove beyond a doubt their common 
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ancestry. The Kachiiis and Karens have always claimed 
relationship, and some of the Karen traditions clearly prove 
that on their way south they passed the regions around 
Bhamo. Their customs and religious ceremonies are to 
a large extent identical. But though many of the roots 
in tlic dialects are the same, the tones and grammatical 
constructions identify the Karen group with the Chinese 
Shan rather than with the Burman family. The close 
relationship between the Kachin dialects and the Burmewj 
is seen at a glance. At least onc-fourth of the Burmese 
and Kachin i*oots ani identical, ijranimar and idioms are 
practicallj" the same ; both laiiguiig(*s are rapidly dispensing 
witli the tones, these being restricted to certain words only. 
Tn Maru and its daughters, Atsi and Lashi, the family 
rt* 8 ciiibhince is, if 2)0ssible, even more on the surface. A large 
number of every-day terms are the same, where the Jinghpaw 
has adopted new words. Thus, to mention a single ease, 
the root miji^ lire, is found in Burmese, Milru, Atsi, and 
Liishi, while ivait has b(Jcome the Jinghpaw word, mifi being 
retained only in a few (jombinations such as nnjlkprap^ 
lightning, llasli-liglit, and mt/UUanlUy a tire-lly. Ihc following 
words wu'll illustrate the close rclatioiisliip between the 
Kachin, Burmese, Chin, and Karen groups : — 


Exc;«isii 

JlNOIirAW, 

. Maiu . 

Bli'llMKSK. 

K-«vkkn. 

eiiix. 

(Situdowiiy. Liikai.) 

drink, v. 

111 

shiiuk 

thank 

ll 

ok 

lin. 

try 

hkrap 

iigiik 

♦igu 

haw 

hi. 


Paul 

sha 

tsaw'’ 

sa 

aw' 

\ 

e 

shl. 

eye 

myi 

myi 

inyo 

me 

ami 

inyuk. 

fire 

wan 

myi 

myi 

me-u 

mo 

wan. 

Co IV 

giiisu 

nijcliyung 

uiiwa 

wawlipyi 

sawnu 

matsu. 

far 

tsan 

wa 

w^e 

yi 

lij 

we. 

fowl 

u (wu) 

raw 

kyo 

saw 

a 

wu. 

hear 

na 

kyaw” 

kya 

noho 

yauk. 


hog 

wa 

waw 

wc 

htaw 

wo 

wak. 

ftleep 

yup 

yjip 

cik 

myi 

i 

yup. 

sun 

3 an 

jan 

ne 

mu 

k’oni 

rang. 

wood 

hpun 


thin 

th^ 

ton 

hpun. 
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Passing from the Barman family (to which, strictly 
speaking, Karen belongs only as a near relative), to find 
the place for the Kuchin dialects in the Turanian class, all 
we can do is to indicate the relationship between these and 
the Burmese, Tibetan, and Chinese. I do not regard the 
Burmese as a daughter of the Tibetan, but as a younger 
sister, while Chinese is without doubt older than either. 
The family resemblance between these leading representatives 
of Eastern Asiatic is both interesting and instructive. All 
are tonal, even though Biirinese has to a great degree 
dispensed with the tones. The grammatical constructions 
vary, but the original roots, the tones, and noun and verbal 
particles still give form and structure to both grammar 
and idioms. In Chinese, and still more so in Tibetan, 
the national exclusiveness and conservatism, coupled with 
veneration for ever> thing ancient and ancestral, has created 
a literary hinguage whicli is ofleii quite dilferent from the 
colloquial. Traces of this t('ndency are found also in 
Burmese, but the situation of the country and pressure from 
outside lia>i; helped to modify the dialect and compelled the 
use of now terms and exi)ressioiis, to meet the demands of 
now conditions. 'Ihe following examples will help us to 
gain ail idea of both the relationship and independent 
character of the Chinese, Tibetan, liurmese, and Jinghpaw : — 


English. 

(*HIXE.SK. 

TntKTAN. 

BiacMESE. 

Kaciiin. 

ear 

nil a 

lUl 

iia 

11 a. 

eat 

chi’h 

sa 

’ sa 

slia. 

eye 

mein 

raig 

iiiyc* 

inyi. 

fah 

ii 

in a 

nga 

nga. 

fire 

lio 

me 

mvi 

wan. 

fiesh 

ruh 

sliu 

tli'a 

slian. 

grate 

tsing 

tsa 

myck 

tsing. 

heap 

tui 

lipuiig 

l>aiiug 

hpung (bum). 

road 

111 

lam 

lam 

lam. 

dog 

keo 

k’yi 

hkwe 

gwi. 

I 

ii 

iigu (nge) 

nga 

ngai. 

you 


k’yei 

nin 

iiang. 

he 

ta 

k’o 

tho 

shi. 
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English. 

Chinese. 

Tihetan. 

BrilMESE. 

Each IN. 

one 

ih 

dug 

tit 

langai. 

two 

leng (ri) 

nyi 

hnit 

lahkuwiig. 

three 

san 

sum 

thon 

mrisuiu. 

four 

se (sii) 

shi 

le 

mali. 

five 

vu 

nga 

nga 

maugu. 

six 

luh 

dr’ug 

chunk 

kru. 

seven 

tsih 

dun 

khuiiit 

Siinit. 

eight 

pa 

Ky^i 

shit 

matsut. 

nuw 

kyii 

gn 

ko 

jahkii. 

ten 

sliii (shill) 

chu 

Sti 

shi. 


Regarding the inorpliologicul transitions and changes, 
as far as they now can be observed, little need be^ said. 
When we consider how easily an aspirate is changed into 
a sibilant, a labial to a denial, and vice rersuy how inter- 
ehangeablc ari' such letters and sounds as //, and /, sii(?h 
combinations as Ajy, hkj/^ ch^ and <?/<//, wo arc ])repared to find 
some of the roots presenting quite a dilferent appearance 
than when they first began their long and eventful journey. 
The difficulties here encountered are, however, no greater 
than, and in most instances not as perplexing as, those 
in the Aryan ajid Semitic languages. 

Ill concluding this rather hasty survey of this , large 
territory, extensive parts of which are almost unknown, 
I may be allowed to venture a classification of the dialects 
known, in accordance with the views here expi’cssed. I am 
aware that I differ from^ some authfwities whose labours 
I highly value. 1 would prefer to use the term Turanian 
for Polytonic, as some of the dialects in question are hardly 
tonal, even though closely related to tonal hinguages. The 
term Tibeto-Burman, by which the so-called Lohitic languages 
of Jilax Muller arc designated, is misleading and confusing, 
It appears preferable to speak of the Tibetan and Burman 
families, allotting to each its o^vii territory and groups. 
The following classification, which does not claim to be 
exhaustive, will indicate, I boiie, the lines along which the 
problem will bo solved : — 
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THE KACHIN TRIBES AND DIALECTS. 


Family. 

Tiuhtan 


Cn ink.sk ' 


Duuman ( 


TURANIAN 


' Tibetan, 
Magiir, 
Murmi, 
Lepelia, 

. c*te. 


/ Gnorp. 
Cliintvse 


^ (Juiitonese, 
Hakka, 
Ijisliaw, 
Maits(), 
an*] Konio 
^0 difibreiit 
dialects. 


Shan 


Alioin, 
Karnhti, 
Mdnijtsa, 
Shan or Tai, 
Siaiiu-M*. 


r Sa»»a\v, 

I l*o\v, 

I lirec, 

^ Ivareiiiii. 


Mon 
An I] a in 


I'jihiw nj», 
Khatun. 


j Iturinese, 

I Kadu, 

Durinaii •[ Tauiij;tlin, 
I Jhinii, 

I Arakaiicse. 


Kachiu 


^ Jiii^hpaw. 
Marii, 
Atsi, 

Laslii, 

. Sung. 


Naga 


' Hpc'mC?), 
Ao, 
Jjotha, 
(xarit, 
Mikir, 


Chin 


' Siyin, 
Ilaka, 
Suushi, 
Yawdwin, 
Lakai, 
Chinbok. 


CLASS. 


Remaiucr. 

In Western Yunnan are 
supposed to bo found over 
sixty dialects. 


Northern and Southern Shun 
hi VC niiiny differences. 


I 

( 


I 

i 


jMo.shd 

Wa 

La 

Hkiin 
Anka 
If kw c 


Some of th(!se dia- 
lects sliow a close 
- iN'lationship to 
llurmese, others 
lo Shan. 


The Sasaii or ilkauri need 
not he ro^ardeil as diiferent 
dialects; they are jiracti- 
cally Jiiiglipaw. 
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XX. 

FANEOTRIC ON SULTAN JAQMAQ, 

HY 1»N ‘AKABSIIAll. 

rpiIE late Pi'ofossor S. Aililnir Strong, at the time of his 
lamenf(Kl death, was eiiga^^ed upon an edition (to be 
published in the ifonograph S(»ries) of llio work of the 
celebrated liistoriaii Abii-l-‘Abbas Ahmad ibn ‘Arabsliiili 
entitled af-fdhir ft ahif/ani a! -Malik ndh-Jlhahir 

al-Q<Vim hi-nasrai al-llaqq Abt Sa'zd Jaqinaq, of wliic.h 
a unique MS. <'xists in the Library of the llrilish Jluseum 
(Or. 30*2(1). 'Phis treatise, a i)aiM'gyri<* uj)on th(‘ Mamliik 
Sultan of Egypt and Syria, al-Malik adh-nhiiihir Saif ad-diu 
Jaqmaq (S42--807 ii.’), was eouiposed by the author in the 
year 843, when Jaciuiaq had been less tljan two years on 
the thron*', as an antidote (lie says) to his preri* us M'ork, 
the biography of that scourge oi humanity, tin* grt^al 
devastator Tlmiir the Lame, in order that, having set, forth 
the career of a ruthless destroyer of mankind, he might 
druAV also the picture of .a just and righteous monarch, the 
father of his jicojilc and the terror only of the enemies of 
Islam. The work is intefesting as tlie comjiosition t)f an 
acknowledged master of Arabic prose, and the MS. on which 
the edition was to be based is a good one ; a very full 
account of it will be found at p. 3ol of Professor Rum’s 
Supplement to the Catalogue of the Arabic MSS. in the British 
Mudpum, 1894. 

When Professor Strong died the printing hud progressed 
only as far as the end of the second chaiiter, covering twelve 
folios of the MS. (which contains 110). It was hoped that 


* 1438-1463 A.D. 
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rANEOYRIC ON SULTAN JAQMAQ. 


the edition might be conlinucd'by Shams ul-^Ulema Sayyid 
*AlT BilgrSmT, who hud kindly oifcrod to undertake it; but 
that genilotnan unhapj>ily fell 8eri(Ai<4ly ill towards the end 
of last year, iiiid was unable to carry on* the work, or to do 
more with the matter already in print* than to revise the 
proof (for which, us it efandb at present, he is responsible). 
As it was imjioBsible to keep the type any longer standing, 
it seemed best to print in our Jouriial (with the coiiw'iit of 
Mrs. Strong) so much as could be published, us a memorial 
of the work of an admirable scholar. It will bo the hope 
of every student of Arabic literature that Sayyid ‘Aik ma^ 
soon recover his health and be able to give to the world the 
whole text. 

It is a melancholy reflection that tlu' author, Ibn Vrabshah, 
had little cause to congratulate himsell on his treatment by 
the Prince whose praises he celebrates in this vork. Jaqmaq 
imprisoned him on a calumnious (barge* in sr>4 ii. uhen he 
was seriously ill; and though he uas rih'ased after fi\e 
days’ confinement, he died oi his malady twehe days later 
(a. I) 14f50, 25th August). 


(\ J L. 




— rv — 

4il\ ^ ^ y^A^iS ^ ^ liiJ^ l a^iAi 

JP sl^\y\\j j\jJ\\ ^y\ JU <5>J O^' 
aI »\pJ^\^ 1?.^^ 5ii^\ Aij\i\ ^2;^. 

^\ixs> ^ U JU; ^\ Juj^ 

J\ o\UJ\ 5 ^\ j\UJl\ J6J\ > 

di\l\ ^\ J\ o' 

ilSVi ^^\J^ 0^*<j ' J ^ (i' u3^'^\ 

^\2^\ ^1 4l4\a3L\ Oi*^' O* AMi^ 0^^ 

<1 A4|,j>i\\^ O^ 

^ uJb^<ii^\ Ai\^ ^ 

• V-;^^ *W\ |»AJL,,*-i jJilL \J^- 

<^.^1^ \#ji\j ^.\ j\ ^ viijj 

C*^^ ^Uj 4fl\ kfii j * ! .; \ a L iu ^\^!l\j 

o' </ ^^*-^3 0^ «iW * ^ jyj J Ji>o 

34c^\liu <m\ »\l 



n 


jp dJu.i C\ 4a\ \Xm Joj 

^ i^JUb >Lm^\ aJub 

t^Vi C>* ‘tT’ *3** ij 

4^\ j\ii\ sj\;/\ JVi ^ J\» \;\iaL. 

^ j^\ ^ >\ LjJ 3^ f:^\ \i* j\i -a\ 

OiJ^J j\ 5:- ^ liDitj \,\j. AilaW 

^jVliW'^\Jup^'^U4a\a^^'J\^\^!L^^^^J *iu. 

yi^ Ai- ^':k KS> *a*.J»- Jl» <.iU- 

^ «^ ■ 
sJ|]L\ oAfc Oj\ 1^9 Aj\j\^ 

a:u.«» 4 »\ 

A#3) osr J\j ^ Aj\i\t_j 0)r^ 

o^j\fi ^ 0 ^-» ci^ jV *y^ U****^' f^- 

J®’ cr^ 0^ * iAV **je O' O*-^^ Aj\i\^j 

*-3*® (il> ^ ‘*'*0 j*> O* 

U'jW’' O* f ^ AP\^' »iij\^ JL* 

<;:l\iuj ^\ a A^v o*^ >- 



^ oJl^W ^ \m ^ ^ (^ 

c-kJ: gi \i J\ii U cr- J^' tf^' o'S"',i 

Uj' o\.\i. ^:>\ u ;^\i A. >- '^J ^:AS3\ \i» J\ 

\ ^ \-^ >- « «g^ 1^ o'^ ^ t5^J 

uJ'jVJ\ ^3*'^ l5^-^ ^ 

i5Vid4^\ ^ ^jCi\ i^\:aC\ ^ ii ^ jiaJ 

« ^ 

oJjtf ^\ju 4)l\ ^i3l^ ^*jii ! 

olkVl^ ^ .i/^\9^ ^Vi»i\ VX »<iS^ ^ 

^r<« Cf-J^J 5l- ^ 4»\ <4*'__> JV» 

<.W*\ Jt j\ii 4i\ •jIw aXp Ai\ ii\ii\ 

^^\^J\ ^ ^ frj.^ \‘. l>* 

^ # 

•^3 c n W^ *\5 A^ ^ A3^<uflii^ 

^\j o\ ^\JL^ t^A*^ •Vji'^\ •Jkfe 

A-.^!iU\j AJifr •*\,»i\j jy.jJ\ »!iLp A^ ^ J\ 

Aj^^ ^ .r^ Xi |^\i Li dlij Jfr JSj\ 'ilj AitJij^ 



fjUl i_».\ ^j1i ^1 

f 's'j J J ^ 

J fjr-j J.;u O^i ^ J ^ fJi f jU\ ^ 

J^->' •i^ i ‘M'' c e-jj'^ 'fjy\ vut j. 

'^•^' O- ii=! Jj! |lj iJ Wt Ji:i\j *jl ^.^ 

i^' »V .fi i5\ g/Ul :_,^ iii le j;> ^ 

f> ir j jtUi > o-^\ jii 

^ g“' J1 o'>-' 4,\ Ul\ ^a.a 

ol.'iJ' bU ;ir ^Ul ^ Jl; ; 

o-j * y<i iusi ^ jU gi)i 

oWl o* jl> j* |fe Oj flBJl, jjW Jf b *•' .-:^i 
•^' ‘J* Jio \i\i ^ 

U"!?? <» <lL. j\ V 1,^._, jpUl^ Xj._ ‘j. ^bt 
'jjij 1^ cU L \J^ tSL 

f '/, ife 'i\i4j4\ ^ ^5 k; 

JsU-U ^ fr b»bj J;U| ^ 

() J'» Jilj ♦ Uji-j *.i(sJ U,L Jdi \. ^^\ J UU,\j 

** ■* V-* ?“’ J J'« i' «r, >* g“' *^u. 



AjJj oi- O^ 

^\L\.«\\ \*‘^^« ^ L \;r^ ^ViU V^ O^ AiV.:*- 

5}t*^\ '5\ ^;;V•J|i\ So^ ►'c-jW^ ‘■\:.:J\ *s^j *a^y^ 


oJuaj V*^ *.UjU»l.\ ^j>^\,\ \ij^ 

^ -*^ O*^ ii^ui\ ‘'J\ ji J\» 4u\ Aa^ 


4a\ ^jo\»\ aJ\ ^\JL\ t^jW'^j.aW •■'iU- lys^^'jT +Ai*;^\ 
cf o'^ i>* o\r^' i3^ 


LTi' Jy. O* tT O J i>* *i}^. 

(i^ J^h > 

WasW 4J\ I j\ ^ e ^If' U\^ 5> 

3^ K^ ■ l a t iMfcfc \ AmUj ^ \» 

•“ # » 
ASOfcU Js. 4lf ^ aAp j.jU\ ^.>* (;?\j 

JLP ^V>. ^ Jisi\ Jii o'^5 >{cUp- J s. aSl;- jlii A-iJ 

o®" 

yj oW 

0\ i:iU\ A-u j. 0^ ji\ jyA\ j\;aC\ 



Ojj^ 0^ \j-^^0 


c^u\ ^ *j\yu ;ii\ aij. j^\ v}^ '^‘ 

O'-Di^ C^i-^ ^ 1 /iJ Jji ^ 

C ^ ril 

ojU^ <X 3^ O* •Cnillai 
r^. '■J^^ vp-^W jU»5 i»Ll\ J a :\ ^\ j'jj 

O^’j) \^ 4a\ .:>\j 'O^J^j s ^«li\ oVJ^\ 

oj\aJ »A.p V.*/>-i^ iu oi* 

l_i^\\ 4j^ |J>. \^\ 

^ T* 

iS^ji V±iil\ ^U ^ 

+ -X. ^\ vl\il\ jUj ^ Jjj ^ jliS 

JUI iijl-w* •CjL1\ 3^\ '^' *' ^ 

5ijyii\ AjUiSJiai -^•-M* 


^\^ji A>y U^ 

^UaLi\ -X-*\ J\ 

3-a^ ^Vi- ^yi 5j3^ 


>u\ •* U \i diii^ 4.^ \^ 4\ ^\j 

,^^\, <Aa\» 4 ^ ^y^kjf‘\ 

o.A. Oh Ji^ cr J^ i^L-.i\j SJ!iy\j 



n 




^^jp -^5 ^ ^Sm \aiy ti»y^ .y^-j --^ 

< j\ J^ 4 ^\ ^ViJ\ ^JbU\ ^ ^\{^\ 0 JUb Ji^ U ^ 


o^ "'‘^J^iS W>^ j«V ji ^3 ^y (/ 

^W 4a\ j'^\i'j « 3«f5 “iu^* ^ t-^y ^S *4-*r^ ^ 


c-iVi^ \m *jZt v-i\l^^jiU 2i^\ aL\p ^\laLJ\ \l^^* \ 

4?^^LiViil« ^\!^»-*^\ ^Vp ^ y^jtn^^ (3^*^ 4ij\i 

oift i5^>- ^3 Aiialj o\i^ \i Cplla ^ 

< 2 ? \-Xjb ^ ojVji} 

^\ J \5 ^ 3 ^ ^ ^^s!l\ ^\i!l\ ^\ ^l*^\ ^ 

*Smj ^ v^ ^ ^■' '»** ojy cW'j 

‘*- 4 ! </ i^- o' ✓''• *^ 3 * ^j * 3 ^ | 1 * ^ ^ 

j££i 0jjJ^\i JU*» ^ LiVw »j\^ tilii 4 i \^]u«» 4 Ji» 4 {\{ 

J\ii c-tei\ j>* tiVy"' o* ^ J'^ o^ o^y 
JVi c^j JVi oW\ i;F-^\ 

^ jI\ 4 ; 'yj^j i*V> ^\ oju* ‘S-fe'' o* 



r 




i^j^\ J\ JJl\ 

OV!^ i«.* j3 jVA*^ 

kJl^A\ •4* Ji!^ 

•-W^ ^‘Ziu 5A^ji*il\^ 

J\^*^\ A, ^5^ 53Xai\^^^ 

9J^\ vJLIlVm* ^ ^ZS\^ aA^JJU 4^ j\^ \^\I1^^ \Jd\i a«X2«.«Ji\ 

^1 JT^ j^\^\ klAUl^ 

•JLi\j 5\i^ aiu 0 J^- 


(3^^ j!^t^ ^ ^ y 

^\Uuii\ \5'il^ 0^ ^ /*'^^ 

\-W\j ^r" (/ Oi'^>"^\j Ct* 

diML\ ^\ *iXfi .ili* “il ^ 

^\ii 4ll,>\c> ^Js- (^^\* ^\JaLi\ \!'^j!L ‘*'^ j»-^ Jj 

\*V* <i\i» V*^*^ </ <j^ f-j*' 

o^ 1^ W& A^ * t-iy» C^ 



— n — 

<JiP* iS ^ 5 -Xi\ 
y\p^\^:AJ\^5:iU\ 

^ K^\^\ 4>l\ ia^ S^L^\ 

4i\ o:.U j L 4^u^ J^W fU M\ > ^ 4it 
O^J^ Jer-UAi ^i*4 <A5 J>-jj s£^\ii 

J\ii \ju J\ JWj ®\/*^ u^JJ (i 

V» 4J\^ ^)bu ^ \fc\i>-\i ^XvAi ^ Ju^ i3®JV^ (3^ 

^\ib^ oVtAtW (3^^ ^ O w« W*W^ 

^\L^iJi\ L^\^ C^ 4d?"j ^^*?liii\ ^jis* 

iSr ^ 

j2)^^\iaLJi\ ^\ <ii\^/. <i^3bLi ^\a; 4w\ 

^>• i/5^ y 4iV^ 

^\!l\ ^W Jif* c^ wShami ASt0t$j^ Ai^ 

^ vy* w « ft \^ •^' 0^^^ ^ D^ViJVi 

y JU: ^\ Jt*-. J ^ u3\ili\j 

y^ 0^ ^\i!^J ^A]dAMi\ Va 3\«Ap\^ 

^ ^ ^Vj 

\ft?\5j\ ^;;-.>-\ ^ sli\j)uJ\ i^\5\j J^\ Jlo\ Jp. ur^V^ iliii 

^ o\^^ y^j »j\^\ ^ 

2* 



— \A — 

i^\^\ \/bJ;> 0-^\^ V^V* 

p^Ji\ O* ciiiyA 
• 0 

•Xahia 1\ ^ i Ji ^ \p» 

^\>^\ c«*A^ t^Il.) ^ ts\s’ *^j ^\^aSui^\ 

i} ^jWij c^ro*^ <i^j y \j*y 

^^'5l\ jp 5i y\ vill; a; W aS\ <_jii^ ’t ' ^ ^ y 

U^j ^ 1-^^ c^ 

■ » j|\ 4^ 4j^ •X^\ |t^ C<]><» ^ »\.Api) ^ o\i^\ 

(3>* ^ c*)il^oj]U!A-i\^ i!yi.\ ^ j.Ji; 1>» i-i^ 4' 

o>‘^\ diJi\^ ^ j:}i\ via\^ pi ^u 

\i«(W\j .)\^\ c-J \^\^ si«.Ay jJ\^\ j^i t^'fry! 

\^ X^Jl\ 5Jk2i\ v£*]^|Um\^ 

Uj aJJ ^^\yLJ Jl^. J Vi i\.\^\ Sj^\, 3lViJ\ ^\ .1 a 

itt\ -w 5>J <i'cr-“ > -A' 

‘>'i\^ v^u “ii u j'^\ y^ cr *y 

5}C .VijlV^ 

'<ai^\« i\ ii o'UJ\ Wj. J\jJ 

V.\.\ jV^ 5i\5P ^ ^ 



\Y 


^ 

^y f^j^j *|i^ jy^^j 

I \ • 0^"^'' ^ i^^iT r*** 1 Mi^ 

\i^A)ftfu 1 * i*Xii ^fliA ^2^*^ 

(5Juu^ 4Jai\Ji\ oJiiA^ ^2^' <l*VcLi\ 

V^W .>\>o <.ju£\ AkjaVW o-Aa^ 

« 

\i\-^ ^2^^ V^ 

+,J\-iAj^\i^^^ 5 ju\^\ iiiAj ^ /• ♦ \fcj^\ 

<^i\ s^\^J)^j »yb\lai\ j'^V\ \ju» ^\ \;\ 

S!li\«i\ ii^\ ^i^ o>\iall\ 5i^\y\ 

^ o 

Jiijb^ \1;\\^ l3 •\^\ »V^\ 

4]ii\ ^ 3te^\j]uJ\ <.^\m Vt oJL£i\ V^Ji^ 


iS^\^ (2 ^ oAJL\ ^ ^\ ,^\iM\\ \r^^ (3(*^ 

^V«a£jLmi\^ *\«-^Jt'V\ ^2^ aJL^\ 4a\j\it^ 4JL^\ o\iai\ 

j 

xljjJis^j ^Vjt 5Ai\\ ^ Jj 
2 



n 


C;i*U\j 

uJs.Uy .i^ ;i,^\ ^U ^ 

*-*^' ^ ^\ S4l\ viOfrUaJ ^ SJUuJl <.\j&\ 

f-^l> J*^\^ V.\ ^j\\ J ^ L <Xi^\ 

-r^'j vftiJ' pliL.:^ JiJ\^ 

Vr-J^ -v^ ,,^\J.\ o\ v.^ cji U oLliU 

'^y JW 4i\ S,') ^Y\ 

vl»^l^\_j i_B\li^\ lJi>0 V*' H-<«»U,\ 

+c«^^\ 4^ ^\5\j ^J\j 

•^,^\ .\j'j\ ^ O^'A, Jjullj ^\ jli{ 


J ■^V'j 5b^' vU j ij>*il\^ ^;j^'^\ ;j^. J| 

(^l> -ifij ju- 4 iy iu\, 4 Si\ U 5 '' 5 p\ ^\ 

ijU ^ 54,^1\ JU^\ vi;-^ 

'■ri^lj 4-\(ii\ JJj ^ jU\ ij\t^ AJs>A 
pH u4j-i4 ^\«j 4^5 ^J^\) i»\^\\j j^uW ^ 



— \o — 

•* 

J^W\ UJ\ ii^ cA^*j o^i^ 

SAjVI^D-^ wi-^^ L:-ni^^V*ii\^p^ 

4^U ^\iu ^\ ^\^aLJ\ Viy^ C^J ^ •Uy^L 

l;^i>\ J 0 \^j\\ ^ *X^ <«^^\ ^ Cf'^^ 

ix\ \mmt ^ \gV8l| ^ cfji)^ \^SfA Oif*^ 

j^\ oi ji\ J:>U\ diJl\ ^\UJ\ 0 JL ;Ki ♦ JU 

A "*^ 

SAi.* »iAiu ^ J^ «3^ C^ *^J vy 

10 

4jj\ ^y.ji\^:iU^U\diil\^:,\UJ\ 

^Vmj _^a)l\ • jS” \ef*V^ i-<i O* \3^ 

j_^\j ^ iij^ 

c/y^ jltj J$** i.r*^^,^ 

,Jj^\ Hf*^J \i"i* ii^\ j;;* ji«i\ j_jA 

^ JL>f^ •-Vji\ ^Jf^J jy 

Oi O? ^ O* \?^ ^ J3^ 

\^w*j Cii^Lt \^\ (^\!yL>Ji\ ^\j\ ^ 

^:iL.V^ ^Uj -ia\ ^ Jiii J5l\j Uj>._, \ \^ 



jJ\ ^ 

'^J >«'04^bjV d\ij £- <- oU J 

«il'\i\ ^U ^ sal\ ,1* ^ 

V 3^ o^ p^' \j>\ o'G ^;--^ s»!A«.V\ 

tAo o'G VA W' U\ 

♦ (/ Jr*^' -A* /i Jj^ ^ iSJ. 

1 :^ 

O^i- i>u\d>; dl\l\ 

•>»■ 2^' ^ »J-i4J\ dJiU. o-tS]r>J ‘-ui\ \c<?:; 

c>5 o'j flii' A c;* ^U yu 

>U K\i i\^\ jLi\^ ^ ^ 

>M\ JlcJi ^U\ iJ ^\j\ ^\ 145\ v;^\ 
j\;-l\ j 4\5\ diu\ f ^\,^VV, gjl 

Ji^ -Aiftll |^\5\^ iiUl, *JsJ\j oyall^ aiTil (/j u 
f*^^' A' 1^* Ar^'j 

f^'^'>‘ p^\ diu* ^u j? j\j,*j\ j.\iy ^:)Ui ^ 

^liUl dU; <i J\ii ;\^\ 



^\jli J Cr* ^ 

•Jm vm>v\^ \i w»\»\aj\j <jiS\Mii\ 

Jp *. 4;W-;i\ V.J 5AJ.U\ ;>»\;i\ i)iU\ lijji\ 

tiJA.\ ■A«» |^\ c-iA^ ^^LN\ 

liJii i^.-<<ai ^ «i,j\:a^\i \li'X9‘\ 

o\^\ dij\» ^J)k y kill ; ^ «i-iV> 

SJu«^\ 9 .x««,«J 1\ oAjt jC\ 

4ji)\ jil^ ^ULLJl 4A)\ ^ V« oJui ^ sJb jlJW 

It ^ * • 

il^\ ^•-.>* ^ Jj^\ ^ ^JJ> 

k-iV»^j*iI\ 0^ ^ ^lal 4il\ 5iiii\^ 

^;;^!iLi\ J iiji!L\ ^ V^OJ^ W «-i^ U ^ ^ ji\ 53^4^' 

^ ■ X^i l\^ A Ui 

^^\i«n5V^ ^ ^ji\laLJl\ ^\ <3 ^^\Ji\ |)ju vli^ J 

^JL^ i4jJ\ oijfc jAi JlUjl y^jm ^\j \^\i» 

OS! ^ ^ V\?*^ ^ 

jy^ ^ qi^4^\ OV \- ‘i'Vj 

^UaLJll O* \^jil ^ 



— tr — 

o'U^l <)jV^ iU\, 

♦ jM\ m 

/T 

U»J^\ 

4i>\tiS^ ^ \^ v^JlJIa 4i*\a3^ 

C^ f^J **^ iJ^'^~^J 

LT^®!^ oWjVi^ ^ j 2>^ "Aa* j 2 ji j\^ v-J. \ l\ 

jiL» CaliU jya JU^ Ja\j Jp" i^S^ajA 

AJ^pUd ^ Oi* 

AjVjb Ca«. 0 i!l^)uj\ QM ii.i^\ ^ V*\^^ ^--A®J 
«3^ c-i^ + jji o^jifr 

C^ ^\j «»Xi j W.Mt^\ ^ aA\j1\ \«X«A 

•^Ji ^ j.y^ u^- *s* ‘i*^ w-SV 

-** j\it^ V\ viii>X »X ^< \ „/t®'^ 

*! jssJ cr -“W' ^ ■#><■ ^ 





\-jju\ 5 \j i\ \^ \j>^^ \j j\\ 

^«Ajb^ ^jLS'\j|^ ^ 2 ^ ^>im\j^\ 

a)lw^\ ^jsjfW j^\J^ c^Va ^^sas^ 

\jk o\j^ jy^t V*J*^ 

•i^i aJuw^\ i.-*V\ aJub jxA^ \Xjk ^ 

aL»^ <1^ ^ ^j\jL ^1^;* 

o«X««i^\ S.^5»<Jl\ 

p/v\ wiiil\ dd\l\ ^^A oViaU\ WVi^ ^Uj \;j^j IV r^ 
CA^A^ 4^\> Wir^\ j%i5V\ 

^JuJL^ Ja *>1^1 

9jy^ laiW ,3<iAi!i\^ ^ v>* ii-ai,\ 

j^\ wlAj\j ^\l •\J\ O^J^ (J ^ l)^ 

^\.> 5^ri^\ jp oAA^j ^ 

i^\^\ ^ jW iy^\ «-,-*\^^ i-f-Mp\5 |jA\ 5jjJ\ 

u,i.>i<a.iU il^\ j\j\ ^jLfsa ^;()^^\jU1\ 

i]ij)l\ "^s^ •As-Miwi tAjMA ^2^^^ Li>^ ^2^ ^ 

Jiyil' W\j p •'i~^\> O^jt^i-' 'i'> 0>^' 



^ X 

5*.^ O- j o'^' VfJJ 3^-? 

^ ^ jUV^ JjT ^\w: 4»\ jS iiU\ S^U\ JU 
JiUu ^ <3^ * '-«^ wiUl^A fiPu ^ LjU^V^ 

Itc .;^\ ^ iiL-i\ 

\jjU J.li'^ 'i\ sV-'^j ♦ ^ 5\r*'^ </y 1^*^ 

X^. ^ ^Uj i^u\ ^u >j. cM-i\ 

yix. (^ ^ ^ 

Cl* J*' «/ *^ vlX^ o* o'^' 

0^ u-V'^ ^ F 

^\ jOS *,» JiTjU-li^ u-^\ 
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There is no Modification in the Karma Doctrine. 

I have read with great interest and attention Modi- 
fications of the Karma Doctrine/’ by E. Washbum Hopkins, 
published in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 
July, 1906, First of all, I must apologize to Mr. Hopkins 
fcOr pointing out that his statement is not correct. Yet 
he has indeed studied the question from various books. 

On matters like Karma, the authorities must be taken 
only from Dharma Sastras, Oita, and Vedantic literature, 
but not from tlie Bharata, the Puranas, and books of such 
a class. In Bharata every person, when he or she speaks 
or replies, quotes some sentence of morality. Many of such 
moral sayings are real ones, but are not suited to the 
occasion. As that book contains so many moral sayings 
and nearly all the legends of the past, it is callqd the 
‘‘Fifth Veda.” I shall, however, try to deal with all 
the quotations in the order in which Mr. Hopkins has put 
them in his essay. But I shall leave out the small quotations 
here and there dwelt upon, consisting of a word or two. 

I. “ As a man himself sows, so he himself reaps; no man^ 
inherits the good or evil act of another man” (Mbh.). 
The first portion is clear enough, but Mr. Hopkins has taken 
a somewhat wrong meaning of the second part and based his 
argument on it throughout his essay. The real meaning 
of the latter part of it is that no man inherits the good 
or evil act of another man (done in his previous existence, 
but not in the present life). 

#.aA.B. 1907. 


27 
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If a man causes good or evil to another in this life, the 
giver reaps that action in the next or future existence. 
Suppose a person helps the poor ; that person reaps the fruit 
of that action in his future life ; but the receiver does not 
get that help by his own action, in his previous life. In the 
same way, if a person causes hurt to a man, that person may 
be punished by the king, or reap the action in his future 
existence. The sufierer may get some compensation from 
the person who does liarm to him either, in some cases, 
through the king or in his future existence. 

II. “ Whether 'with eye or thought or voice or deed, 
whatever kind of act one performs, one receives that kind of 
act in return’* (Mbli.). I hope Mr. Hopkins will lallow 
me to use tlie word ‘mind * for ‘ thought * Generally, mind, 
word, and deed are taken into consideration in the Dharma 
Sastras, but not the eye. If the eye is taken into con- 
sideration all the other organs should likewise be taken. 
Therefore the action of the eye should be omitted. Here 
the dialogue is between Yudhishthira and old l^hishma. The 
latter was on his deathbed and answers the former’s 
questions on various subjects. As it was a dial(»gue, several 
questions were re-asked, generally in a different way, and 
so the old man answers them differently according to the 
circumstances of the conversation and his remembrance. 
This dialogue continued not for a short time, but for several 
days. This fact must be, first of all, kept in mind. 
However, the meaning of the above quotation is that if 
a man’s mind or word or deed is pure or impure in this life, 
it will have similar character in his future life. The moral 
to be drawn from the above passage is : Every act is first 
i^roduced in the mind, and would cud cither in word or 
in deed or in both. Therefore one must try to be pure 
in mind, word, and deed in this life; then in his future 
form no impurity would be in mind, and consequently no 
evil word or deed would be spoken or done. 

III. “The deed does not die.” This means by itself that 
the result of the deed must be reaped or be destroyed or 
mitigated by sacrifice, penance, and repentance ; or it must 
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be entirely destroyed by the knowledge of God. From the 
Hindu point of view I do not deny the effect of the curse and 
the power of sorcery. But when these matters are dealt with 
in the Puranas, they are simply the subject-matter of the 
replies given to questions asked. The Puranas are laden 
with stories whose slightest reality was never in existence. 
Tiiey were created to teach morality, or to praise a person, 
or to answer questions asked, or to describe unknown events 
and arts, or to mitigate the then existing misbeliefs. 
Therefore when a man takes the great subjects like that 
of Karma, he should not go to the Puranas for supporting or 
for contradicting a statorneut on the subject. 

Again, Mr. Hopkins mixes up God and Vidhi as if they 
were one, as many Hindus do even up to date. Divam 
means God and Vidhi means Fate. But Divam is WTongly 
used for Fate in the Puranas. There wo must only take the 
word Divam for the word Fate. Fate means what one has 
done in previous existences and has fallen to reap in this life 
only. Many Hindu philosophers think that one's Fate could 
not be destroyed or mitigated by the knowledge of God. 
I dop’t agree with them, but believe that it will, as a few of 
them have decided, be destro}^ed by the knowledge of God. 
Knowledge of God is not a mere belief in the existence 
of God, but it is the knowledge by which alone the soul gets 
th^ everlasting abode Moksham. 

Now I must turn to the Karma doctrine again. As 
contrary to the first rule, viz. “No man inherits the good 
or evil act of another man,’' the author quotes some words 
which show that the husband shares the fruit of the acts 
of his wife with her, and^via^ verad^ and that the king shares 
the good and evil actions of his subjects. 

Among Hindus there are many ceremonies and actions 
that have to be performed by the husband and wife jointly, 
but not separately. Even among Christians there are certain 
oaths to be taken between the husband and wife at the 
marriage ceremony. It is an admitted belief that if either 
of these two fails to fulfil them, the party would suffer for it. 
If they both act up to it, they would enjoy happiness. The 
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Hindu belief in this matter is also based on the above theory. 
As they believe in the transmigration of the soul, they have 
taken the effect into the future life. 

If the king rules his people with ability and sees they 
do nu hurt to one another, he would reap a share in the fruit 
of their actions. If, on the other hand, his subjects do 
mischief to one another by themselves, the king takes 
a share in that evil. But we must not account for every 
action the king or his people may perform. 

IV. Is a voluntary transfer of good Karma recognized P 
Yes, it will go to another when transferred. For the sick 
man we pray for his recovery. For the dead we pray that 
his sins may be forgiven. The Hindus go a little bit further 
in this point. They believe that Danains (giving away 
money) to Brahmins would relieve the suffering of the giver. 
If a man gives another some money out of his savings, the 
receiver enjoys the fruit of that sum. There are several 
legends in the Puranas dealing with the transfer of good 
Karma. But here one should note that one could transfer 
one’s good Karma of this life but not that of the previous 
lives. That Karma is stored for him ; he alone can destroy 
or mitigate it by his good deeds. 

y. Is Karma inherited into the family P Yes, it is 
inherited, but not every kind of Karma that one performs. 
It is more or less similar to the case of the husband and 
wife, and that of the king and his subjects. If a man 
acquires a fortune righteously, his children enjoy it in 
succession. If, on the other hand, the fortune is acquired 
fraudulently, his children suffer for it in many ways. If any 
good act is done for the benefit of the family, it would be 
reaped by the children. Mr. Hopkins here quotes : Loose 
from us paternal sins, and loose what. we in person have 
committed.” Unless one tries to destroy his paternal sin by 
his good acts, that sin will never leave the family without 
reaping. Suppose a man has inherited a curable disease 
from his parents, he would get free from it by medicine and 
exercise. For the former, viz. treatment, he spends a part 
of his fortune, or for the latter he goes under some bodily 
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trouble. In the case of incurable diseases he mitigates them 
by the above means. 

VI. “ Neither the son by the Karma of his father, nor the 
father by the Earma of his son, go, bound by good and evil 
deeds, upon another course.'^ This quotation needs not much 
explanation. It is the general rule contrary to the above 
special rule. Hindu teaching first gives general rules and 
then finishes with special rules, and in some cases with 
extraordinary rules. There one must think well over the 
circumstances of each case. Here the author gives the story 
of Yayati as contradictory to the above rule. This story 
is not a real one, but one given for teaching a moral. 

Then Mr. Hopkins gives two more quotations to establish 
tliat the parents* Sila and Rhava are inherited by the son. 
Here Sila or Rhava has nothing to do with Karma. 

In crmclusioii he gives a quotatioti to show that the fruit 
of an act will apfioar at the corresponding period of life 
ill the next birth. This is again what old Rhishrna said 
to Yudhishthira. This is an old saying, but not an authority 
to be taken. Even now very old w^omen even in rural 
villages utter this very same often. 1 think I have touched 
on all the principal quotations and authorities given in 
Mr. Hopkins’ contribution. Karina is divided into three 
classes, viz., (1) Agaiui or Vartaniuna, (2) Sanchita, 
(3) Prarubdha. All we do in tliis life and reap in this 
and future lives is culled A garni or Vjirtamuna Kurma. All 
the Karina that could not be reaped in one existence and 
that is, tliercfore, left ba« k without being reaped in the 
previous lives is called Saiiehita Karma. All that Karina 
whose results we reap •but could not avoid by our own 
exertions in this life is called Prarabdha Karma. 

V. S. R., 

Maharajah nf Bohhili, 

Akchjeology in South India. 

A period of exactly twenty years has elapsed since, at 
Christinas, 1886, I made an expedition to the north of the 
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Eistna River, near Ellore, for the purpose of inspecting 
a large group of sculptures of which I had heard, and which 
from the description given I imagined must be Buddhist 
remains. They lie on the sides of a ravine, and cover 
a ridge of hills, in a remote tract. I was rewarded for iny 
pains by finding that these remains were very certainly 
Buddhist, and were particularly interesting shice they were 
totally unlike anything hitherto found in South India. 
I christened them the Guntupalle Remains,’’ from the 
name of a village near, and sent a report on them to this 
Society, which, with rough plan and drawings, was published 
at p. 608 of the Journal for 1887 (n.s., Vol. XIX). 

Since that time I have waited in vain for any report on this 
group. The Archmological Department of South India has 
published nothing regarding it, though I have been given 
to understand that the site was visited by the Superintendent 
of the Survey. Presuniablj’’ plans must have beer: made, 
photographs taken, inscriptions copied, and a report drawn 
up. Personal enquiry has led to nothing, and rny last letter 
to the Superintendent has remained unanswered. 

Since the establishment of the South -Indian Survey 
twenty-five years ago we lu^ve hud one volume published 
by Dr. Burgess in 1887, and two by Mr. Rea (one small one 
in 1894 and his “ Ohalukyaii Arcliitecjture ” in 1896) — 
nothing else to my knowledge. Is it always to be thus? 
The summary of information now being given in the* 
Director-General’s new Annual Reports ” — of which the 
last one, dealing with the results of 1903-4, was published 
in 1906— is useful, but it is in each case a summary of the 
pmt yearns tcovk only. May I enquire when the final results 
of the work of the previous tw’enty years is to appear P The 
reports of the Survey made annually to Government prove 
that the work has really been progressing during all these 
years. Enormous numbers of photographs, drawings, plans, 
have been taken and made, but practically nothing has 
been published. Must we conclude that all the work of those 
twenty years is absolutely lost to the public P If so, of what 
use has it been P 
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I may mention that the Paris Congress of 1897 especially 
called the attention of Government to the Guntupalle 
Buddhist remains, but with no apparent result. 

Bobert Sewell. 


Babor ; Babbapura. 

The exhaustive study devoted by Dr. Stein to the ancient 
geography of Kusmir leaves very little to be done in the 
identification of place-names occurring in the Bajataraiiginl. 
There are, however, ajnong the localities mentioned by 
Kalhana outside the Knsmir valley, a few which still remain 
to be identified. In the course of his narrative the chronicler 
speaks tw’icc of Babbapura, without further stating where 
this place is to be sought. First (vii, 088 ) \v<j read of Kirti 
of Babbapura,' foremost among the eight hill-chiefs who 
visited Kalasa at Srlmigarti in the Winter of a.u. lti87-8. 
Again (viii, fl*‘58), wc meet with a llaja of Babbapura of the 
name of Vajradhara. lie was one of the five hill-chiefs 
who, on the occasion of a joint pilgrimage to Kiiruks(‘tra, 
fell in with Haisa’s grandson Bhiksacara, and acknowledged 
his claims to the throne of Kasinir. 

From the first reference we may conclude that the ruler 
of Babbapura recognized the suzerainty of Kasmir. The 
second renders it probable that liis territories bordered on 
those of the four other noble pilgrims, who were the Rajas 
of Carnpa (Oamba) and Vartula (Butal P) and the Yuva rajas 
of Vallapura (Balor) and Trigarta (Kahgra). As J)r. JStein 
has pointed out, the compact which the five hill-chiefs made 
for their journey “ lAay either have been intended to 
guarantee mutually the safety of their respective territories 
during their absence, or to ensure greater security for the 
chiefs on tiic journey.” 

fortunately, Kalhana’s further account enables us to fix 
t'ue position of Babbapura more definitely. The pretender 
Bhiksacara, after having stayed for a few years >vith his 

ivhicli is to be emended Kirtir^ 

•Baobapuradhuaa. Cf. Stein’s note in his liajat. trims]., vol. i; p, 315 . 
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kinsman Jasato of Campa,' and with Dengapala, a Thakkura 
(Thakur) residing somewhere in the valley of the Gandrabhaga 
(Cinab), was called to Rajapuri (Rajaurl) by the ruler of that 
place. It was then that Sussala, the younger of the two 
Lohara brothers who had usurped the Easmlr throne, 
resolved to take active steps against the further advance of 
his rival. In the Autumn of A.n. 1118 he occupied Rajapuri, 
and stayed there for seven months, ** causing terror to his 
various enemies.” The result was that one of them, 
Vajradhara, tendered his submission. “ [Sussala's] troops 
were roaming about everywhere on the banks of the 
Gandrabhaga and other rivers, and the enemy was not 
even able to look on their faces.” In the month Yaisakha 
of the year 1119 the king returned to Eastnlr, apparently 
without having obtained his object.^ 

We have every reason to regret that Kalhana’s account of 
this expedition is not more explicit. This briefness is 
possibly due to the circumstance .that its scene lay beyond 
his geographical horizon, and that its originator was 
unsuccessful. This much is clear, that it was directed not 
only against the Ghief of Rajapuri, but also against the 
other Hill Rajas who had espoused Rhiksacara’s cause. 
Vajradhara of Babbapura was one of the five chiefs who 
met the pretender at Euruksetra. Dr. Stein is undoubtedly 
correct in identifying him with the Raja of that name 
whose submission is mentioned by Eulhuna in connection 
with Sussala’s expedition. It may> therefore, safely be 
inferred that Babbapura was the capital of a hill-state in the 
lower Gandrabhaga or Ginab valley. 

From the analogy of numerous place-names ending in 
•pura, such as Brahmapura (Brahmor), Yallapura (Balor), 
Maiigalapura (Mahglor), we are led to expect that, if the 
name of Babbapura has at all been preserved, its modern 
form should be Babbor or Babor. In reality, an ancient site 

^ Jasata was the son of Asata, whose Hjslor Bappika was llar^a’s mother. The 
names of both Asata and Jasafa occur in contemporaneous inscriptions. 

^ For the account of Sussala’s expedition, cf. Rajat. viii, 621-635. I have 
quoted Dr. Stein’s translation. 
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of the Dame of Babor exists.^ It is situated seventeen miles 
due east of Jammu, not far from the left bank of the Tavvi 
(32® 46' lat., 75° 14' long.). On Survey sheet No. 29 the spot 
is marked as “ Pandoo ruin,^* on account of the local tradition, 
which ascribes the origin of the place to the sons of Piindii. 
The site contains no less than seven temples built of heavy 
stones. Two of them are a mere mass of debris. Five are 
still standing, two being used for worship up to the present 
day, but all exhibit a more or less advanced stage of decay. 
There is every evidence tluit the town which once stood on 
this spot shared the fate of so many Indian cities at the 
hands of foreign invaders. 

A full account of the ancient remains of Babor will be 
reserved for future publication. Here I wish only to note 
the existence of a Silradil inscription in one of the temples. 
Unfortunately the surface of the slab, which measures 25 by 
32 inches, is so much disintegrated that only a few letters 
are now legible. But enough remains to show that the type 
of Siiradii is the same as that of the Ihiijriath praiastiit.^ 
Thus we are referred to exactly that period in which we 
know from Kalhana*s account Babbsipura to have flourished. 
The situation of the Babor site, its extent and ancient 
remains, and especially the name by which it is still known, 
all point to the conclusion that it represents the ancient 
Babbapuia. 

The village of Babor is situated in the hill-tract known 
by the name of Dugar, which roughly corresponds to the 
Jammfi State, as it existed before its extension by Maharaja 
Gulab Singh. Hence the Bajpuis of this country are known 
by the name of Dogra. The Pandits derive the name Dugar 
from an imaginary Sanskrit Dvigarta, supposed to mean 
‘the land watered by two rivers,’ viz. the Ginab and the 
Ravi, A somewhat different explanation, recorded by Drew, 

* P. Drew : ** A Geograpliicul Account of the Juiniuu and Knshmir Territories ’ ’ 
(London, 1876), p. 87. 

* G. Biihler, “The two prailastis of Baijiinlh ’* : Kpigr. Ind., vol. i, ])p. 97 fP. 
I am to add that the true date of the.se insrriptioiis is Saksi ll‘J6 (a.d. 1204), and 
iiot iSakn 726 (a.u. 804) as has been hitherto siipp»>sed. Cf. F. Kielhorii, Tud. 
Ant., vol. X.X (1891), p. 154. 
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has at least the advantage of restricting Dugar within 
more reasonable limits. In reality, however, this popular 
etymology is merely based on the analogy of Trigarta, the 
ancient name of the Kahgra valley. 

We know from two Campa copper-plate inscriptions that 
the ancient name of Dugar is not Dvigarta, but Durgura. 
The same documents bear out that Durgara existed as 
a distinct principality as early as the lOth century ; for 
they mention “a lord of Durgara,” whose troops were 
repulsed by Sahilla, the founder of the town of Camba.^ 

Considering this, it may seem surprising that in Kalhana’s 
chronicle no mention is made of Durgara, the principal State 
of the Cinab valley, whereas Campa and Vallapura, the two 
principalities on the lliivl, as well as Trigarta, in the still 
more remote valley of the Bias, are frequently referred to. 
I believe we are justified now in assuming that Kalhana does 
mention the Durgara principality, not, it is true, under 
this name, but under that of its capital, Babbitpura. It 
should be remembered that Jammu, the i)n*8ent capital of 
Dugar, does not possess any signs of antiquity. Its earliest 
mention, according to Cunningham, ^ falls in the time of 
Timiir’s invasion. 

J. Pii. VooEL. 

P.S. — Since writing the above a copper coin obtained on 
the Babor site has been identified by Mr. It. Burn, I.C.S., tc 
belong to Kalusa of Kasmir. This is particularly interesting 
in connection with Kulha^a s first mention of Babbapura 
(Rajat. vii, 588) referred to in the beginning of my note. 

Who were the Kankas.^ 

In the list of the ruling races of kings, Kunkas are 
mentioned in the Bhagavata Puraiia as follows: — 

Kahkdh sodaia hhupdld hhavkyanty atilolupdh 

(xii. i, 27). 

^ Archeological Survey Report, 1902-3, p. 268. 

* “ Ancient Geography of India,” p. 133. 
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Though these Rajas have not hitherto been found mentioned 
in clear terms in the literature of old, either epigraphic or 
general, I think that they commenced to rule in Northern 
India when the poet Subandhu flourished. In the intro- 
ductory portion of his ViUavadattd occurs the following 
stanza, wherein, I think, the Kankas are described as new 
tyrants of the poet’s time : — 

ramvattd rihatd navakd vilmanti carati no kamkah 
Sarmlva kirtti-semih gatavati bhxivi Vikramdditye. 

I need not remind the reader that the poet indulged freely 
in what is culled klemlahkdm throughout the work ; and 
that consequently there is a play upon almost every vrord of 
every sentence in the book. Let me annotate here the stanza 
quoted above, to show that Subandhu knew a Kafika Raja. 

“The famous V’^iki-amaditya having (only recently) passed 
away \1drtfi-smnh gatacati]^ true valour \^)\tsavattd = nrya- 
vattd^ is now lost in this world ; and new bad kings \^iH(vakdh 
= kutHit(i-Hava-nijdua1f\ liaving become rulers, w'c arc now 
being oppressed by others. When a tank is dried up, 
its rasavaitd is lost us a mutter of course, the Vukas do not 
[jm + rakdh~\ resort to it, and it becomes devoid of the 
presence of the Siirasu birds \^Sd 4r ramenttd rUiatd~\\ and 
then the Kahka bird only (a sort of wader with iron bill) 
roams about.” 

Tlie above annotation does not exhaustively exjdaiii what 
the poet meant to convey, lie also meant to record that 
good poets were not then patronised, and so tlie world 
became dry and jejune \^'a8(tvaitd vihatd^ and new fellows 
of inferior talents \jiavakdJf\ were faring well [vi/asanti] 
during the reign of Rajii Eaiikah, who might be compared 
to the bird of that name, as having an iron hand like the 
iron bill of the bird. The Kahka kings are described in 
the Bhdgavata rurdm (as the extract shows) as ati-lolnpdh 
(‘extremely avaricious ’). 

As the poet Subandhu mentions the name of the good king 
Vikramiiditya, it is most unlikely that he has omitted to 
name the new tyrant of his time, in the stanza so artistically 
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composed. A composition abounding in the ahmkdra of the 
item kind would bo defective if in contrast to the name of 
Yikramaditya another name were not given. We know 
that there were really Eanka kings, as the Bhdgavata tells 
us, who had not the reputation of being good rulers; so 
a play upon the words kam and kah^ if thought out, gives 
quite a fitting description. 

We all know that on the downfall of the Gupta empire 
the Huns, as well as others belonging to different tribes, 
rose to eminence in various parts of India. Who is the 
Vikra!naclit 3 ’a referred to by Subandhu, whose glorious 
deeds were then so fresh in the moinory of the people P Is 
it Skunda Gupta, or Euinara Gupta son of Baladitya, or 
l^sodharman of the ^landasor inscriptions P This cannot 
perhaps be easily settled, without our knowing when the 
Kankas reigned. As ure get the complete number of the 
Eanka Rajas in the Bhdijavata Pnrdiia^ this Puriina must 
be later than Vdsaimdattd in date. 

Subandhu's time has, with some degree of accuracy, been 
fixed as the last half of the sixth century. If this date is 
correct, the Eankas must have ruled previous to the 
Yardhanas of Thaneswar, and also as kings contemporary 
with Ilarsavardhana and his elder brother, since they had 
a line of sixteen kings. But it is curious that no inscription 
of Harsavardhana makes any reference to the Kankus. 

B. 0. Mazumdar. 

Denarius and the date of the Harivamia, 

Merely because the Homan coin Denarius (which was 
introduced into India some time between 100 and 200 a.d.) 
is known to the ILmvathiay many scholars have concluded 
that the Harivmhia was completed as early as 200 a.d. 
This is exactly what Mr. Hopkins has also stated in his 
excellent work the “ Great Epic of India.” The time when 
the Roman coin was for the first time introduced can only 
be set up as the earliest limit, beyond which the Harivamia 
cannot be placed ; but it cannot be fixed as the point when 
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that work was composed. It can be shown that even in the 
sixth century a.o. the Denarius was fully known as a coin 
of current use. For the purpose of this note it will suflSce, 
if I accept the general opinion that the Daiakurnara-carita 
was composed by the end of the sixth century a.d., though 
I have reasons to think that the work was written still later. 
In the story of Apaharavarman, in this book, the hero 
narrates that he won sixteen thousand Denarii : — 

Maya jitas cdsau nodaia sahasrdnt dindrdmm 

(Uttarakhanda, 2nd TJcchvasa). 

B. 0. Mazumdar. 

Bajana, Rajanya. 

Mr. Vincent Smith, on p. 92 of the January number of 
the Journal, has drawn attention to this word as occurring 
on coins found in Hoshyarpur District in the Punjab. 
Hoshyarpur is immediately south of Eangra, and in Eangra, 
and also in Easmir — presumably, therefore, throughout the 
mountainous tract north of the Panjab — there were high 
dignitaries called Rajanakas, a word which is evidently 
another form of JRftfanyaka, Rdjamiaka. An account of the 
word will be found in Dr. Stein’s translation of the Itdja^ 
tarangini (vi, 117). In vi, 261, a man is mentioned as being 
promoted to the dignity of Udjdnaka. As Dr. Stein points 
out, the title has survived as Rddzdn^ one of the family 
names of the Easmirl Brahmans. One of my most cherished 
Eadmirl MSS. is that of the Siva-carita by Ersiia Rajanaka. 
A suburb of Srinagar is tUdn^vdr < Rdjdmvdtikd. In his note 
to RT, viii, 756, Dr. Stein states that the * in Ran* is a plural 
suffix. I am inclined to see in it a relic of the palatal n of 
Rdjanna. 

Dr. Stein’s references (in his note to vi, 117) to JEp. Ind,^ 
i, iOl, and ii, 483, are valuable as showing the use of the 
word in Eangra. Dr. Vogel could give some information 
regarding the use of the word in this locality. 

G. A. Grierson. 
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Sankhayaxa Srahta Sutra : Books xvii and xvni. 

In Indian Literature^ Weber wrote: ‘*The seventeenth 
-and eighteenth books (of the ^hkhayana Srauta Sutra) are 
a later addition, and arc also ranked independently and 
separately commented upon. They correspond to the first 
two books of the Kaiisitaki Aranyaka.*’ In referring to 
this passage in his Liitual-Lilieratur^ Professor Hillebrandt, 
while accepting the statement that the books are an addition, 
considers that they can hardly be regarded as more modern. 
Professor Macdonell ® leaves the question of relative date open. 

It may be worth while to consider whether no more 
precise result can be obtained. Now, in the first place, it 
should be noted that there is no reason to believe that these 
books were at any early date deemed part of the siitra. On 
the contraiy, Anartlya shows clearly that to him these 
books formed part of the Sail klmy ana Aran y aka, for (1) he 
does not comment upon them; (2) in his commentary^ on 
Book xiii, 14, 7, he expressly quotes Book xviii, 14, JIO, as 
’dranyake ramndty as Hillebrandt points out. That is to 
say, the relation of Books xvii and xviii to Sankhavana 
Aranyaka, i and ii, \vas precisely that of Aitarcya Aranyaka, 
Book V, to Aitareya Aranyaka, Book i. as the siitra and 
brahmana respectively of the Mahdcratn rite. 

There is nothing, therefore, to show a priori which of the 
two, the siitra or these siitra books of the Aranyaka, is th(‘ 
older. Comparison of language and grammar yields no 
argument either way, if we leave out of account, as we of 
course must, the passage in the siitra, xv, narrating the 
J^unah^epa legend, which, from its correspondence with the 
version in the Aitareya Briihraana, ^obviously is taken bodily 
over into the siitra from an older source. The style and 
grammar of both Avorks practically coincide, and are com- 
patible with contemporaneous production. More important 

> K.T.,1). 04. 

2 r. 2.). 

^ SfDiskrit LifrrafurCj p. 24.'), 

* JJillobruudt's od , iii, ]>. 192. 
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is the evidence of citations. In both cases the writer’s rule 
is to cite at length all passages not Rgvedic, but there are 
three signal exceptions in Book xviii. In xviii, 1, 2, are 
cited by praiika only the verses brahma jajTidnam and it/mn 
pitre. They are cited in full at v, 9, 5, and 0 respoctivelj\ 
In xviii, J5, 4, is cited by pratika the trca, em brahma ya 
rtviyah, which will be found at length at ix, 6, 6. The 
obvious conclusion is that the author of xviii (and therefore 
of xvii, which is inseparably connected with it) knew the 
sutra. It may, indeed, be argued that originally the verses 
may have stood at full length in the text of xviii, and may 
have been curtailed by a coinineiitator familiar with the 
sfitra, but against this must be put the fact that we do not 
even know of any commentator w'ho treated the siltra as one 
whole of eighteen books. As we have seen, Anartlya 
commented on sixteen books only, while Govinda confined 
himself to Books xvii and xviii. 

On the other hand, in xii, 26, 9, the pralikas only of the 
Siimaveda verses, pra va IndrCiya Vrtrahanfamdya and vihato 
ddvan^ are cited, while they ai’e given in full at xviii, 15, 5. 
Anartiya, in his commentary on xii, 26, 9, has^n’rt ra IndrCiya 
Vrtrahantamdyefy Aranyahapafhitah stotriyah, which appears 
to me, though Hillcbrandt does not seem so to take it, clearly 
a reference to xviii as an Aranyaka, just as in xiii, 14, 7, 
above referred to. 

The solution of the matter seems to be that tfie two 
works were written contemporaneously with reference to each 
other. This is borne out by the fact that in each case the 
natural place for the vei-ses to be set out in full is that in 
which they actually do occur in full. For instance, xviii, 
15, 6, contains six verses in all of which the two cited form 
part, whereas in xii, 26, 9, a large number of hymns and 
stanzas are being cited by pratika, and the setting forth at 
the verses in full would have interrupted very inconvenumtly 
the section. Whether the same author Avri)te both, it is 
impossible to say, but no doubt the two authors, if there 
Were two, were of the same date and school. There is 
a precise parallel in the case of the Aitureya Aranyaka, for 
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it is possible ^ that Aiivalayana wrote the fifth book of the 
Aranyaka as well as his sOtra, and it is certain that, if he 
did not do so, the book was written by his teacher, Saunaka, 
with reference to the sutra, which is at least once actually 
alluded to. It is of special interest to note that in the 
Aranyaka, v, 2, 2, cm brahma ya rtviyah is cited by pratlka, 
but is given in full at vi, 2, fi, of the siltra, presenting 
a precise parallel with the facts of the Sankhiiyana. 

As part of this argument rests on the assumption of 
Anartlya's accuracy, it may bo well to confirm it by a 
somewhat significant piece of evidence. In x, 6, 10, occurs 
the rule, mahdndmnyah stoiriyah, which lie thus explains,^ 
ta aranye ^nucydli \ alo na pratikayrahanam | lie does not 
write Aranydke^ for as a matter of fact the &Tnkhayana 
Aranyaka^ contains no book like the Aitareya Aranyaka, iv, 
dealing with the IMuhiinainni verses. 

It may be added that considerable doubt must bo felt 
as to the view of Professor Ilillebrandt that the Sankhayana 
^rauta Sutra is older than the Asvaliiyana Srauta Siitra. 
The two grounds put forward in support of this view are, 
first, the ancient nature of the style, and, second, the 
character of the contents. But the style of the sutra 
portions is no more ancient than that of the Asvalayana 
Sutra, and, as pointed out above, the Siinuhsepa legend stands 
in a quite independent position and certainly cannot be 
attributed to the writer of the siltra, whose date, therefore, 
cannot be fixed by any calculation based on such data. The 
only evidence from contents given by Professor Hillebrandt 
is that the Sankhayana describes at some length the 
purusamedha, which he regards as a very old but dis- 
appearing rite. If, as I consider^ much more probable, it 
is really as Oldenberg'* holds, a late' rite, the argument 
for the priority of the Sankhayana turns into one for the 

' See Oldcnherg, xxix, 153-157. 

2 IlillebrandUs ed., iii, p. 45. 

2 Sec Winternitz aad Keith, Bodleian Catalogs ^ p. 60. 

* liunkhayana Srauta Sutray i, ix, x. 

^ lUligion dea Veda, p. 365. 
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priority of Asvalayana, wliich might ho supported by the 
fact that on the whole the Sahkhayuna Sutra is more 
systematic and belter arranged than the Asvalayana Sutra, 
perhaps also by the fact ^ that the Saiikhayana school 
belonged to the western part of India, and by the occurrence 
of the form draHta^ i, 3, (5, as a third person passive. But in 
any case there is little reason to assume any wide separation 
of the two schools in point of time. 

A. Bkkriedalk Keith. 

Vyagiikamusa. 

The name Vyiighrnmusa, read by Mr. V. A. Smith on 
one of his White Hun coins (see p. 95 of the January 
number of the Journal), is no doubt ‘^SrT Vyiighraraukha 
of the Sri Chapa dynasty,'' under whom wrote the astronomer 
Brahmagupta. 

A. M. T. Jackson. 


Itsino and Vagbhata. 

I am afraid Professor Jolly's interesting presentment of 
the case of Ttsing's relation to Vagbhata {antcy p. 172) tends 
— quite uiiinleni ionally, of course — to confuse the issue. Let 
me try to put it clearly ; not for the sake of controversy 
with my friend, whose views on anything touching Indian 
medicine are of the greatest value, but because of the 
importance of establishing, if possible, any point in Jndian 
chronology. 

Itsing tells us that “lately a man epitomized the eight 
sections of medical science^ and made them into one bundle"; 
and he adds that “ all physicians in the five parts of India 
practise according to this book.” Here three points come 
out clearly : (1) The book was a recent production at the 
time of Itsing’s sojourn in India ; (2) it was an epitome of 
the eight sections ; (3) it was a standard book for medical 
practitioners. 

Which of the ancient medical textbooks answers to these 
three conditions ? Professor Jolly names for consideration 

1 Biihler, ii, xxxi. 


J.U.A.B. 1907. 


28 
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three — the textbooks of SuSruta, Yugbhato the elder, and 
Yagbhata the younger. The textbook of Su^ruta bears the 
names 8iisruta-Bamhitdt or the Compendium of Susruta, and 
Ayurveda Sdstra, or Textbook of Medical Science; the work of 
Yagbhata tlie elder is named A^tdhga Saingraha, or Epitome of 
the Eight Sections ; and that of Yagbhata the younger is called 
Astdhga Hrdaya Samhitdy or the Compendium of the Heart 
(Essence) of the Eight Sections. The identity of the name 
of the textbook of Yagbha^ the older with tlie second ‘of 
Itsing’s conditions is very striking. In such matters there 
can be no absolute proof or doiiionstratiun ; but cun unvoiie 
doubt that, so far as this point is concerned, Itsing, speaking 
of ’the man who epitomized the eight sections,** alluded 
to the actual name of the book which was in his mind, and 
that he was speaking of Yagbhata the elder’s Epitome of 
the Eight Sections ? The name of Valgbhata the youngcr’s 
textbook, Compendium of the Essence of the Eight Sections, 
is also suggestive; but it cannot prevail by the side of the 
more suggestive name of the rival work of Vtigbhata the elder. 
Moreover, the date of Yagbhata the younger puts liis work 
out of court; for he cannot well be placed earlier than the 
eighth century, while Itsing was in India in the latter part 
of the seventh century. As to Susruta, there is nothing in 
the name of his work suggestive of the second of living's 
conditions. lie, too, like YiTgbhata the younger, is ruled 
out by his date, and therefore does not fulfil the first of 
Itsing’s conditions. Having lived many centuries before 
Itsing, SuSruta could not possibly be referred to by him 
as a man who lived “ lately.” 

Professor Jolly attempts to meet the obvious difficulty of 
that word “ lately ** by the suggestion ihat it may possess no 
“ chronological significance,” because, as he explains, “ Itsing 
had probably read the Introduction to Susruta and looked 
upon his work as a recent compilation, because it purports to 
be an extract in eight parts from an earlier work in 100,000 
verses.” But what evidence is there for such an hypothesis ? 
Moreover, why should Itsing, from tlie more fact tliat one 
book purports to be an extract ” from another, jump to the 
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conclusion that the extract was a recent work P The extract, 
no doubt, must be younger than the original, but they might 
both be very old. As a matter of fact that is the uniform 
Iridian tradition. Whatever the age of the hypothetical 
original may have been thought to be, Indian tradition refers 
what Professor Jolly calls the “extract,*' that is to say, 
Susruta's well-known and still existing work, the Aijnrmda 
Sadra, to an extremely early age. For according to Indian 
tradition, reported in the Introduction to Susruta's work, 
the “extract” was not made by Susruta himself, but by 
Svayambhn, the Self-existent God. It was the latter, who 
even before he created man, composed it (the Ayurveda) in 
1,000 chapters and 100,000 verses.” And it was he, again, 
(not Susruta) who “ afterwards, in consideration of the short 
life and small intelligence of man, recast it in eight sections.” 
It is this recast, or “ extract,” in eight sections, made by 
Svayatnbhu himself, which {Susnita is represented as having 
received through Divodasa, and which is represented as being 
contained in Susruta’s actually existing work, the Sathhifd, 
Itsing could not think or say anything about the latter work 
but what Indian tradition told him. The suggestion that he 
may have considered it a “ recent compilation,” despite the 
Indian tradition, and without giving the slightest indication 
of his disbelief of that tradition, is surely extravagant. 

One may well ask, what need is there for such an hypothesis? 
And this brings me to the fons et origo of the confusion. 
It is the idea that Itsing expressly enumerates the eight 
sections in that sequence in which, according to him, the 
epitome in question treated of medical science. Then, com- 
paring the sequence of the sections in the works of Susruta 
and Vagbhata, and fii?ding that the supposed sequence in 
I tsing's “ Epitome ” agrees more nearly with that in Susruta's 
textbook (Sds^/Yr) than with that in Viigbluita's Epitome 
{Samgra/ta), the conclusion is reached that it must be Susruta's 
textbook of which Itsing is speaking rather than Viigbhata's 
Epitome. Finally, feeling that the word “iMtely ” is a fatal 
objection to this conclusion, the desperate attempt is made 
to deprive it of its chronological significance. 
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But all this effort is unnecessary, for Itsing gives us no 
such information regarding his epitome. What he states is 
this : he explains that the Indian medical science comprises 
eight sections, and these sections he enumerates. But let it 
be noted that he enumerates them in liis own way, which, as 
Professor Jolly himself points out, does not agree with the 
sequence of the sections as we find it in any of the existing 
standard medical works. Having explained the division 
into sections, Itsing goes on to mention that formerly the 
sections existed in separate books, but that lately a man 
epitomized them and made them into one bundle” (or book). 
He says nothing whatever about the sequence in which the 
epitomizer whom he has got in his mind placed the eight 
sections. 

The case is similar with respect to the names, or titles, of 
the eight sections. With one exception Itsing gives these 
names in his own way, neither transcribing nor alwaj^s 
translating the Sanskrit names, but describing the subjects 
of the sections. Thus he says that the first section treats 
of all kinds of sores.” This does not give the title of the 
section as we find it identically in Susruta and Yilgbhata. 
With them the title is Srt///a, that is, any ‘‘foreign substance” 
(which has got into the body, causing therein a sore, and 
which has to be removed by surgical operation). lisiug’s 
title is neither a transcript nor a translation of the Sanskrit 
title, though it describes fairly enough the subject of the 
section. The second section, according to Itsing, treats of 
“acupuncture for any disease above the neck.” This is 
neither the title of the section in' SufSruta nor in Yagbhata, 
but it is rather a combination of both. For Sudruta has 
ialahjOy which may stand for acupuncture, and Yagbhata 
has urdhmnga^ which represents “ diseases above the neck.” 
Itsing’s seventh section is entitled “ The means of lengthening 
ones life,” which is not a literal equivalent of either Susruta’s 
rasdyana or of Yagbhate's y«rd, though it sufficiently 
expresses the sense of either. Itsing’s eighth section is 
entitled “ The methods of invigorating the legs and body,” 
which is a rather loose rendering of Susruta’s and Yagbhata^s 
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sjnoDymous terms rajikarann and vrfa, Tbe latter terms 
signify the invigoration of the sexual power. The single 
exception is Itsing’s title of the fifth section. Here Itsing 
transcribes the Sanskrit word agada^ antidote, which is also 
found in SuSruta, while Vagbhata has damsfrd, or poison 
fang. But this single exception is no evidence of Itsing's 
dependence on Susruta ; for, as Professor Jolly himself 
remarks, he is simply “ using the ordinary Indian term." 

One word more. Professor Jolly admits that Charaka’s 
Samhitd, or Compendium, is not likely to have been the work 
of which Itsing was thinking. But he adds that we ‘^must 
not lose sight of those rather numerous medical writers 
whom we know from quotations.” It is profitless to argue 
about writers of whom wo know next to nothing. There is 
one writer, however, Bhcda, whose Smhhitdy or Compendium, 
we still possess. But with respect to Bhcda and Charaka, 
and, indeed, respecting all the others, there is one thing, at 
least, that we may say, that none of them fulfils the three 
conditions of Itsing’s statement. According to Indian 
tradition — and that is all that Itsing can have known about 
them — the qualification “lately” is not applicable to any of 
them. Nor docs the work of any of them, so far as known 
to us, bear a name anything like Epitome of the Eight 
Sections.” All those we know — such as those of Charaka, 
Bheda, Atreya, Harlta, KaSyapa, etc. — are called Samhitd 
or Compendium. Nor is any of them, except the Samhitd 
of Charaka, a standard book in Itsing's sense. In fact, if 
they had been so, they could not well have disappeared so 
entirely as they have d 9 ne. 

On Professor Jolly’s own showing it is clear that, in the 
present state of our knowledge, the choice lies only between 
Susruta and Vilgbhata the cider. I hope I may have 
succeeded in showing that Susruta is impossible. Ergo : 
Vagbhato the elder must bo the man. 

A. F, Eudolf Hoernle. 

Oxford^ February^ 1907. 
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Further Note on the Poem attributed to Al-Samau*al. 

Mr. A. E. Guest calls my attention to a passage in Ibn 
Duqmaq, pt. iv, p. 10, which runs as follows : — 

ajI ^Jb 

b jlr 


*^(D5r al-Ghamr) Al-Ghamr b. al-TIusein of Gliussau, and 
it is mentioned that he was a descendant of Al-Satn*au’al 
b. ‘Adiyii, the Jew, and died a.h. 20(> (821/2),’^ 

If descendants of Al-Saniau’al lived in Egypt it is not 
very remarkable that they were in possession of the text of 
their ancestor’s poem. This would also explain the fact that 
the poem was penned in Hebrew characters. The fragment 
was found in Old Cairo. 

In the October number of last year’s Jovrnaf Professor 
Margoliouth quotes a few lines of the poem us printed in tfie 
journal Al-Machriq, July, 1900, p. 674 sq. 

It would be interesting if a Euioiiean scholar had an 
opportunity of collating the MS. from wdiich the reproduction 
is taken, and could give a description of the same. Has the 
text been tampered with ? The variant of line 6 which does 
away with an element of the Jewish Agsidu, as well as the 
addition of the last line, ^are, to say the least, strange. 
Strangest of all is the coincidence tliat the text of the poem 
should suddenly and shortly aften its discovery in Kurope 
come fo light in a far Eastern country. It is impossible to 
think that the poem in this form is genuine. A Christian 
author would have chosen any name but Al-Samau’al. 


If. Hirschfkld. 
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Siva as Lakulisa. 

Among the Saivas there has been an important sect, that 
of the LakuUSa-Pasupatas, which has hardly received the 
atleiition that it merits. It is mentioned and its doctrine 
is explained by Siiyana, in his Sarvadarsanasaihgraha, 
written in the latter half of the fourteenth century. In 
our historical researches, however, we have hitherto had 
occasion to notice it only in connexion with the mention 
of it in an inscripiioii which, after some preliminary 
treatments by other scholars, was critically edited by 
Professor liiihler some fifteen years ago (El, 1. 271 ff.). 
The record in question is the so-called Cintra Prasasti, so 
named because the stone which bears it was removed to 
Cintnt in Portugal ; but it seems to have originally belonged 
to a Saiva temple at Sdinnath-Piltan in Kuthiawad. It was 
composed during the period a.d. 1274 to 129b. And in 
its introductory verses it speaks of the founder of the sect 
in question us an incarnation of Siva. It says that that 
god “descended (amiarat) in the form of Bhattiiraka-Srl- 
Lakullsa in order to favour the universe ; and in order to 
favour the boys of Uinka, who were for a long time without 
sons in consequence of a curse laid upon {his) father,^ 
having come to the Lata country (Gujarat in Bombay), 
ho settled {adhymdsa) at Karohana: in this place there 
descended {avateruh)^ for the performance of special 
Pasupatu vows, his four pupils, Kusika, Gurgya, Kaurusha, 
and Maitreya, whose class spread out into four branches.” 

^ Iho words here are: — anu^hitum cha chiraih viputrakunsUluka- 
bhutriii=ahhiAupiitiih pitiih. There ih no Buhstantial reason for < 2 U( stiuiiiug; the 
uccuniey ot the lithograph in ivspoct ol them. 

l*rote88or liiililer took bhatan in the senso of udhhntuu^ oiid translated “ the 
ofpHjniii" of IJluka.” For my rcuderinji:, “the bovN td Uluka,” I use the 
Sabdukalpadrumti, whieh eites the MedinI ns assigning to hhuta the meaning 
ul kumdra^ ^aehild, hoy\ jouth, son.’ 

It is qucKtiouiihle whether the author of the Prasasti did not intend this 

clause to be tjiken in eonnexion with the }»reptHiiiig one : — “ 

in order to favour the universe, and in <»rder to favour the bojs of Uluka 

father; having come to J^ata, he settled at Kardhaiia." 

Uo-wever. following Professor Uiihler, 1 construe and punctuate atrvoidmg to the 
arrangement of the verses. 
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And the place mentioned here, Karohana, was identified 
by Professor Biihler with the modern Karviin near Dabhm 
in the Baroda State. 

Six, or seven years ago, there, appeared to be good reasons 
(El, 6. 22G tf. ; lA, 1901. I f.) for believing that the date 
of the foundation of this sect was closely fixed by an 
inscription at Balagilrni in Mysore, wliich registers a grant 
made in a.d. 103/5, for the purposes of a temple at that 
place, to a great Saiva teacher named Lakulisvarapandita, 
who is described in the record in very grandiloquent terms. 
It seemed that we had in this person the founder of the 
sect, the alleged incarnation of Siva. The matter, however, 
has recently been placed in a very diflerent light by a paper 
which may bo noticed in some detail, because the results 
will carry us further, in the historical lino, than is con- 
templated in it. I consider it only from that point of view ; 
for more information about the sect itself, reference may 
be made to the original paper. 

In the last received number of the Journal of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. 22, p. 151 fl., 
Mr. I). B. Bhandarkar has edited an inscription irom the 
Eklingjl temple near Udaipur in ^lewiir, — called in the 
record itself a temple of Lakulisa,’’ — wliich is dated in 
A.D. 971—72 and already mentions the incarnation of Siva as 
Lakullda. This record is unfortunately somewhat mutilated 
in the passage which interests us; but the following matter 
can be made out. V^rse 9 mentions Bhrigukuchchha 
(Broach), and says that the sage Bhrigu, who had been 
cursed by Vishnu, propitiated ,Siva. Verse 10 mentions 
the Lata country and the river Narbudii, and says that, 
in the presence of the sage himself, feiva descended into 
a bodily form [kdydvatdrnth jiratynijrahlf) in which he was 
characterized by having a club in his hand {Inkiil-opalakHhita- 
karah)} Verse 11, mentioning a town named Kayilvarohana, 


' The word lakula^ of which we have alno the variants lalula^ lakiiia, lagudat 
and apparently laguray means ‘a club.* The name Jjukulin means ‘ he who has 
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perhaps says that it was so called because the incarnation 
took place there, or perhaps says that thereafter the god 
became attached to that place, so much so that he thought 
no more of his abode Kailasa. And verso 13 mentions 
Kusika “and others,” who practised the Piisupata yoga. 
Further, Mr. Bhandarkar has produced a still earlier 
mention of LakiilTsa from an inscription at HemavatT in 
Mysore (EC, 12. Si, 28) ; this record, dated in a.]>. 942 
or 943, says that “Tiiikulisa, fearing that his name and 
doctrine might be forgotten, descended upon earth again, 
being born as the great saint Chilluka,” — by which it 
means, however, not to assert really a second incarnation, 
but only to praise, in liyperbolical style, the local priest 
Chilluka, wliose feet were laved at the time when the 
grant registered by the record was made. 

These two records of course dispose of the view that the 
founder of the sect of the Lakullsa-Pilsupatas flourished in 
the eleventh century ; the LakulTsvarapundita of the Bala- 
gami inscription was only a namesake of the original teacher. 
From other sources of information, Mr. Bhandarkar has 
taken the matter further still. 

He has shewn that the Vayu and Lihga Puranaa mention 
the same incarnation. They name it as the twent\ -eighth 
and latest incarnation of Siva, his incarnation in the current 
Kali age. And they introduce it, in the usual prophetic 
style of the Puriinas, by representing 8iva as saying (in 
outline) : — “ I, whose essence is the yoga, will by the magic 
power of the yoga assume the form of a Brahiuacharin, and, 
entering an unowned corpse throwm out into a cemetery, 


or carries a clul).’ The name Lakullba, I.akiilisv{ira, mesnis ‘ i«a, lAvara (the 
lord, Siva), as he who has or eairies a eluh.’ AVitli a not iulri!(|iuait iiitorchau^e 
(»f I and w, the name sometimes ap]M'ars as Xakiilisvar.i No. 189, 

line 25) ; and Nukulin is tlie form f^iveii in the two pu]»lislied texts of the Viiyu- 
i'urana, and the Sarvadarsaiiasaih^ralia seems to jrive Na’^niisa. The doctrine is 
incntioiKHl in iuseriptions as the LakulH^nnia and liukulahiddlianta. 

The lakula of Siva seems to be identical with his / hutraihin, wliie h is explained 
in dictionaries as ‘ a club Hba]KHl like the loot of a bedstead.’ If so, e^’idciice of 
tbe early popularity of the cult of LakuUi^a in Southern India is nfiorded by tlit 
fact that the Pullava kin^s hud the khatvanga-hmiist : see El, 5. 20-1, line 41 ; 
and H.SII, 1. 146 : 2. 357, translation of verse 24. 
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will live under the name of Lakulin. At that time 
Kayardhana (according to the Yayu-Purana), Kayavatara 
(according to the Liriga), will become famous as a sacred 
place.^ And there there will be born my sons (disciples), 
the ascetics Eusika, Oarga, Mitra, and Eaurushya; these 
Fasupatas, their bodies smeared with ashes, having attained 
the Mahesvara yoga, will depart to the world of Rudra, 
whence it is difficult to return.” 

Now, there are held lo be good reasons for regarding the 
Vayu-Purana — (not necessarily that Parana exactly as we 
have it now, but a Parana bearing that name) — as one 
of the earliest of the Puranas. I3at, irrespective, of the 
comparative question, an allusion to it in the Hurshacharita 
of Bana, who floarislied in the first half of the seventh 
centary, shews that there was then already the practice of 
reciting it. The work must have existed for some con- 
siderable time, in order to have become so fur recognized. 
And there is a reason for thinking that it must have been 
finished off in the first half of the fourth century. In its 
account of the great dynasties of India, it mentions last 
the Guptas, in respect of whom it says, in the usual 
prophetic style, that they would reign over Suketa and the 
Magadha country and along the Ganges as far as Prayaga 
(Allalulbad). And this, taken as applying to the Early 
or Imperial Gupta dynasty, can only refer to the territori<s 
held by Chandragupta I., A.i). 320 to about 335, before the 
great extension of the dominions of that ^dynasty under 


' These two unmes nro nut cxnttly syiioiiymous, and seem to iudieute two 
distinct ])luccs Avhicli huhscquently iMicaiiie coiilusi*d : Krtyiiviituni, the (p/ace 
of) (It sceudiij;'' into the {/tittmtu) bo(h,” i.e., the place whcTe tlie incariiiitioii of 
Siva us Lakulisii was manifested, the place a*t. whii'li tlui h^aclier Lakulin made 
his lirst appeavanco ; KayartMiaiia, Xhv {pitur of) asiMiidiiiff into the {divine) 
hody,” tin* place at which J.akulin ev(*iilually .settled, estahlisiusi his uehool, 
and died. Amt the local Mahiitniyn, iiK^ntioiiin^ Karvaii us Kiiyavirohana, 
appears only to claim (.see El, 1. 274; Gazetteer of the Uouihay Tresidency, 
7. ooO) tliut it was there that the gtal disappeared w'hen the im'arnution came to 
an end. 

A record of A.l>. 706 (TA, 13. 77) mentions Kayavatara an a eanip of the 
Gurjara prince Juyahhnta 111., and necctssarily locates the place in the same 
territory with Kfii van, w'ilh w hich in fact it wras ideiitiiied by Trofessor Biihler 
(lA, 18. 176). This record does not nienlion the incarnation. But the name 
itsidf seems to shew that the event was already localized in that neighbourhood. 
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his successor Samudragupta. It is hence inferred that the 
Yayu-Purana was completed in or shortly after the time 
of Chandragiipta I. 

Following that line of argument, Mr. llhandarkar arrives 
at the conclusion that, in order to have become an article 
of general belief and to be mentioned in the Viiyu-Purana 
in the early part of the fourth century, the incarnation of 
Siva as Lakuliaa must be placed in the first century a.d. at 
the latest. 

In connexion with this incarnation of Siva, there is a point 
on which Mr. Bliandarkar lays aoine stress. At the Eklingjl 
temple itself and in many other old temples in Hajputana, 
ho has seen sculptures which are evidently representations of 
Siva as Lakulisa. Ihey all exhibit the god as two-armed, 
and us holding a club in one of his hands. These have 
not been specially illustrated yet. But a similar sculpture 
in the Duniar Lena cave at Ellora has been shewn, on 
a small scale but very clearly, by J)r. Burgess (ASWI, 
plate <*57, fig. 1, left) : it exhibit..s a seated two-arnied god, 
holding a club upwards in his loft hand ; and Dr. Burgess 
has described it (ibid., 42) as “ Siva as a Yogi or ascetic, 
with a club in his left hand, and seated on a lotus upheld 
by Niiga figures, with two females worshipping behind each, 
— an evident copy from the figures of Buddha.'' ^ Tlie point 
on whicii Mr. Bliandarkar lays stress is the feature that these 
images always represent Siva as having only two arms, quite 
exceptionally in comparison with the usual treatment of that 
god in at any rate the same temples. He understands the 

* Vishnu, also, had u cliih, — or according t<» soim* traii'^lateirs a niarp» — 
called iu his case r/r/rM. And ti> Vaiahaiiuliii'a tin- riih’ was that, il he 

to be re])resiiiited as loui'-arintHl or ei^ht-armed, the club should he in one of 
hi8 ri^ht haud^ ; it he was to he represeuted as two-ai’iiied, tin' club seems to have 
I’een omitted: see the Brihat-Samhitu, 58/.)7. 31 For Siva, whom he 

ti'eats only as two-armed, Vara ham ihii’U mentions (verse 43; only the trident and 
ll. '• how riiiaka. 

A f^ood illustration of tlie club of Vishnu has been j^iveii hy T)r. Burgess in his 
photo^mph of the Narasin'ilia fonii as shewn in th«' Bildiimi Cave No. 3 ; see 
AiSWI, i. plate 21). There, however, the gial is re[»resented with one of his left 
arms leaning on the cliih. And the sculptures at the top of an iuseription at 
Bajagaini (FSOCi, No. 183) shew Vishnu, as Kesavu, holding the club down- 
iiv’ards in one of his left hands. 
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PurS^as as clearly implying that Lakulin was originally 
a Brahmacharin, a celibate ascetic. And he holds that the 
invariable practice of representing him with only two arras 
“ means that his human origin was prominent before the 
mind of his followers and that consequently he was an 
historical personality like Buddha or Mahavira.” 

T presume that I am right in understanding Mr. Rhan- 
darkar as meaning tliat, at some time not later than the 
first century a.d., there appeared a great Saiva teacher, 
whr) carried a club and so became known as Lakulin, and 
who preached a new manifestation of Siva as Lajviillsa, 
/‘the lord who bears the club;’’ and that that 1('acher 
subsequently became identified with the god himself, and 
was regarded as an incarnation of the god. And such 
a result is so reasonable, and fits in so \vell with what 
can be learnt from other sources, that we could liardly refuse 
to accept it. 

Some scholars hold that the Dionysos and Ilcrakles of 
the Greek writers about India mean, respectively, Siva 
and Krisinia. Others would rather connect Krishna with 
Dionysos and 8iva with Ilcrakles. Whatever may be the 
general case in that respect, wo can hardly doubt that the 
club of 8iva as Lakullsa is tbc club of ilcrakles. I'Jio limit 
arrived at by Mr. Bhandarkar for the ap])oarance of Lukuli i 
is precisely the time at which, as we learn from the coins 
of Huvishka and Vasudeva in one series and I'rom those 
of Kadphises I. and II. in another series, Ilcrakles was 
disappearing from the Indian 'coinage and Siva was re- 
placing him. And we have a representation of Siva with 
the club on coins of Iluvishku, whose known dates, taken 
as dates of the era of B.c. 58, range from B.c. 25 to 7 or 
perhaps a.d. 8. I refer to coins which have been illustrated 
by Gardner in bis Coins of the Greek and Seytliic Kings 
of Bactria and India, plate ‘28, No. 15, and by Smith in 
his Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 
plate 12, No. 14. It is true that Siva is there shewn as 
four-armed, and with one of his left hands resting on the 
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club instead of bolding it upwards. But we have there an 
unmistakable association of the club with Siva. 

The allusion to Uluka in the Ciiitra Prasusti is obscure^ 
and will require to be elucidated so that we may fully 
understand the historical bearing of this incarnation of Siva 
as LakulTsu, that is, the appearance of the teacher Lakuliu 
as the originator of a now development of Saivisin. 

Mr. Bhandarkar has drawn attention to the point that one 
of the four disciples of Siva in each of his preceding two 
incarnations bore the name Uluka. And, citing certain 
instances of the use of the terms and .m7///rnndifForciitly, 
to express the relationship between certain persons and 
their teachers, he lias apparently contemplated rendering 
vijn^trakCin by ‘‘ without discijiles.” But there is nothing 
in the passages in the \Ryu and Lihga Puriinas to suggest 
either that a curse was laid on the disciple UlHka or by him 
on his pupils, or that there was any interruption in the 
regular appearance of the four disciples — (apparently the 
same persons constantly reborn under different names) — 
with each successive incarnation of the god. 

1 am inclined to find the explanation in the history, given 
in the Mahabharata, of Sakuni, son of 8ubala king of 
Gandhura, and of his son Uluka. Sakuni, *• tne Cheat,*' 
who had a hundred tricks at his command (7, § 14. 510), 
who was born to become through the provocation of the 
gods a destroyer of religion (1, § 63. 2440 f.), was ^‘the 
root of the foud and the gambling ” which led tc all the 
trouble between the Kau^avas and the Pilndavas (1, § 1. 200 ; 
compare 5, § 101. 5009 f . ; 9, § 29. 1502). His misdeeds 
made him “ the slayer of his own family " {svahulaghna ; 
5, § 101. 5611). And in the great battle there were slain, 
first, nine or ten of his brothers (6, 91. 3997-4016; 

7» § 167. 0944-6) ; then his son Uluka (9, § 29. 1532 f.) ; and 
then Sakuni himself (ibid., 1562). I do not at present find 
a distinct record of a formal curse having been laid upon 
Sakuni. But the above indications, tantamount to it, are 
plain enough. As far as the epic goes, there seem to 
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have remained alive, out of his family, only the following ; 
perhaps a brother of Sakuni named Yrishabha, who escaped, 
badly wounded, when five of the brothers were slain 
(6, § 91. 4017), and a son of Sakuni (unnamed), who was 
king of Gandhara wlieii Arjuiia followed into that territory 
the horse which was destined for the sacrifice 

(14, § 83. 2484 f., and ^ 84). llul a combination of the 
Gintra Prasasti with the epic suggests that there was an 
understanding tliat there were also left some young sons of 
Uluka, who, under the doom entailed by Sakuni’s misdeeds, 
were unable to continue their race. 

If we are to find thus the explanation of the obscure 
allusion, how can we do otherwise than associate the 
incarnation of Siva as LakulTsa, the appearance of the 
teacher Lakulin, particularly with the Gandhiira country? 
Though we may not actually place the manifestation of 
the incarnation in that territory, we must attribute to special 
encouragement received there the success that attended the 
founder of the new Saiva school, and find in the history of 
the north-west corner of India tlie full significance of the 
«vent. Indications that we should do so are not wanting. 
But the further exposition of the matter must be left over 
for a subsequent note. 

J. F. Flkkt. 


The Origin of the Devanagari Alphaiikt. 

The numbers of the Li'lian Antiquary last received, for 
September and October, 1906, contain the opening in- 
stalments, with plates, of a disqurisition by Mr. R. Sbama- 
sastry which is entitled “ a Theory of the Origin of the 
Devanagarl Alphabet." Mr. Shamasastry joins issue with 
that school, represented last by Professor Biihler, which 
holds that the Indian alphabets of the BriIhrnI class, in 
which the Devanagarl — more correctly, the Nagarl — was 
developed, were of foreign and in fact Semitic origin. He 
maintains that they had an independent indigenous origin. 
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And his object is to find that origin in the hieroglyphics 
of the Tiintrik worship. We shall look forward with 
interest to the further observations which Mr. Shamasastrv 
has to lay before us, when he will probably sum up his case 
and make it more definite. Meanwhile, what he has already 
published may be cordially recommended to the attention 
of all who are interested in the history of w’riting in India. 
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The Religion of Tsl\m. Ry the Rev. F. A. Elkin. 

(London : Kegan Paul, 190G.) 

We can scarcely pardon the editors of this posthumous 
work for prefixing to it no biography of its author. The 
omission of an index is a serious drawback also ; but Islam 
being so wi lespread, and the author evidently writing as 
one who lias lived among its adherents, the reader should 
have SOUK! guidance as to the community wdiich formed the 
basis of the description wdiich he has furnished of the Islamic 
religion. He was, I believe, a missionary at Jerusalem, but 
I know not by whom or to whom sent. 

The book whi(5h his friends have edited is an introduction 
to Mohammedan theology and law, its material being taken 
from works of recognized authority, which have been utilized 
in a scholarly way. The text is brief ; the notes are 
discursive and enter into a variety of details. Since the 
subject covered is not only kaidm or metaphysical theology, 
hut also principles of jurisprudence, and to some extent 
jurisprudence itself, and ^ome attention is given to European 
as well as Mohammedan treatment of these studies, the book 
might, if its author were alive to defend it, be criticized 
for containing either too much or too little. A posthumous 
work is, however, beyond criticism ; and the reviewer need 
do no more than recognize the scholarly attainments of the 
author, whose book the editors have done well to save, 
though their mode of executing their task leaves much to 
be desired. 

D. S. Makgoliouth. 


J.H.A.8. 1907. 


20 
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Lawa'ih : A TRKATiSB ON SuFisM BY . . . JamT. Fac- 
simile of an old MS., with a translation by E. H. 
Whinfield, M.A., and MTrza Mithammad KazvTnT, 
and Preface on the Influence of Greek Philosophy 
upon Suflsm. (Oriental Translation Fund, New Series, 
vol. xvi : Royal Asiatic Society, 1906.) 

Few Persian scholars liave rendered greater service to our 
knowledge of Muhammadan Mysticism than Mr. AVhinfield, 
whoso text and annotated translation of the Giihhan^i-ItaZy 
or Rose-bower of Mystery, of Shaykh Mahmud Shabistari, 
followed by his edition and translation of the Quatrains 
of ‘Umar Khayydm, and his abridged translation of the 
Mathnawi of Jalalu’d-Din Rumi, and now by this work, 
have rendered accessible, not only to Persian scholars, but 
to all students of religion and religious emotion, four of 
the moat attractive or important Persian works on this 
deeply interesting subject. It is doubtful whether mysticism 
can be fruitfully expounded by any writer, no matter how 
scholarly, who has not some sympathy with the mystics, 
as well as a wide knowledge of mysticism and its various 
manifestations in all ages and lands. He who would under- 
^Btand, and still more expound, the Persian myslies should 
have read not only their chief and most characteristic works, 
but something at least of the Vedantists, the Buddhists, 
the Neo-Platonists, the fourteenth-century German mystics, 
such as Eckhart and Tauler, the mystics of the Church of 
Rome, such as St. Theresa and Little John of the Cross, the 
French Quietists and the 'Quakers, not altogether neglecting 
the modern Theosophists and even the Christian Scientists. 
For mysticism is not a product' of one age or one people, 
but is a spiritual experience in which certain temperaments 
at all times and in all countries participate, and these 
experiences may, apparently, occur indc 2 )endently of any 
external impulse. 

Mysticism has been divided by Vaughan into three 
varieties, which he calls the “ theosophic,” the ** theurgic,” 
and the “ theopathic ; Mr. Whinfield, following the 
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Catholic authorities, distinguishes experimental ” and 
** doctrinal ” mysticism ; while a third classification into 
endemic, epidemic, and sporadic might also, from a diflerent 
point of view, be suggested. In Persia, mysticism is endemic, 
and it would be hardly possible for mortal strength to read 
all, or even a quarter, of the Persian mystical books which 
exist even at the present day. Of the earlier mystical 
poets Julalu*d-l)iii Ruini, the author of the great mystical 
Mffthnawi and of the Lvcdn which passes us that of Shams-i- 
Tiibriz, is beyond question the greatest, though he modestly 
aflects to regard Sana*! of Ghazna and Shaykh Faridu’d- 
Diii ‘Attar as his masters. To Dr. Ethe belongs the credit 
of pointing out the importance of another early mystic, 
Shaykh Abu Sa‘id ibn Abri-Khayr, on whose biography 
such fine work has been done by Professor Zhukovski of 
St. Potersbui g. Fakhru’d-Din ‘Iraqi, who died only fourteen 
years after the author of the Mathnaiciy is another notable 
mystic, deeply influenced by the teachings of that most 
prolific Arab mystagogue Shaykh Muhiyyu’d-Din Ibnu’l- 
‘Arabi. ‘Iraqi, besides a Dhcdn of singularly graceful poems, 
composed a very remarkable prose work, the Lama^dt, which 
was commentated by Jami, the author whom Mr. Wbinfield 
now interprets for us. Of this work (both text and com- 
mentary) there is a Persian lithographed edition, published 
at Tihran in a.h. 1303 (a.i>. 1886), besides a fair number 
of MSS., amongst them those marked Add. 7749 a‘nd Add. 
16,822 in the British Museum. This book, itself modelled 
on the Satednih of Shaykh Ahmad Ghazzali, very probably 
suggested to J&ini the Mea of his Lawd^ih, and would make 
a very fitting continuation to the Library of Persian Mystics 
wdth which Mr. Wbinfield has endow^ed us. 

Of the details of the present work little need be said. 
The reproduction of the text by Messrs. Nopps is excellent, 
and so, needless to say, are Mr. Wbinfield’^ translation and 
notes, the short ten -page Preface which precedes them, 
and the three Appendices which follow. We are glad to 
find ourselves in entire agreement with Mr. Whinfield as 
to the debt which the Sufis owe to Plotinus and the Neo- 
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Platonists, a view which Mr. B. A. Nicholson, Persian 
Lecturer at Cambridge, has so ably developed in the Intro^ 
duction to his Selected Poems from the Diwdn of Shama-i^ 
Tabriz. In Mirz& Muhammad of Qazwin, the most careful 
and conscientious scholar I have ever met with amongst the 
Persians, Mr. Whinfield has found the best possible coadjutor 
in his work. 

E. G. B. 


H. Eern. Vattulya, Vetulla, Vetulyaka. Versl. en 
Med. dcr K. Ak. von Wetenschapi)en, Letterk. 4® R., 
D. viii, pp. 312-319. Amsterdam, 1907. Also in 
tiri d part. 

This short but important article throws a new light on 
the history of the two Vehicles of Buddhism. I may therefore 
be allowed to give a detailed account of it, as tlie number 
of English readers of the Verslagm en MededeeUnyen is 
perhaps comparatively small. 

In studying some new manuscript fragments of the Saddhar- 
mapundarlka, recently discovered in Kasgar, Professor Kern, 
who is now preparing for the Bibliotheca Buddhica the 
European princeps editio of this Sutra, was struck by the 
fact that the ordinary reading Vaipulyamtray ‘ siitra of great 
development,’ was superseded by a new one, Vaitulyaslitr i ; 
and, as it were to support this new form, there occurs also 
vaitupnlya^ a barbarous copyist’s error, due to the insertion 
of a marginal correction pu for the extraordinary tu. 

Vaitulya is unknown In Sanskrit lexicons; but there is 
a king Vitula (Mbh. i, 5036, Calcutta edition), styled Vipula, 
‘ the large one,’ in the Bombay edition. 

But, on the contrary, Vetulla is well known in the 
Singhalese Chronicles as the name of an heresy {vetiiUavdda) 
which was destroyed during the reign of Tissa, third century 
A.D. {initio). Nevertheless, its partisans were again, in the 
sixth century, defeated by the thcra Jotipiiluka.^ 

» Mahavamsa, jip. 227, 255; Dipav. xxii, 43; Lassen, ii, 1005-7; Kom, 
Manual of Buddhism, ji. 124, note 3. 
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The Vetulyakas are also named in the Commentary of the 
Kathavatthu.i the youngest amongst the Pali Abhidharmas, 
where all the heresies of the ecclesiastical history have been 
described and refuted, d Vavance^ by the divine-eyed Tissa 
Moggaliputta. To them are ascribed two theories bearing on 
Buddhology : they are said to believe “ that Siikyamuni was 
not really born in tlio world of men, iliat he remained in the 
Tusita heaven, and only sent a phantom of himself to the 
world*’; and, again, “that the Buddha did not himself 
preach the Law, that Anaiida preached it.** 

Professor Kern gives a resumS of what we know about 
the Mahasariighikas, ‘the adherents of the Great Council,* 
and their theories of Buddha as a superhuman or hyper- 
physical being (lohottara ) ; then he proceeds to show that 
the commentator of the Kathiivatthu styles Vetulyaka the 
same doctrines and the same schools wliich we name 
Mahnyaiiists. 

First of all, as is well known, the siitras of the Great 
Vehicle are named Vaipulj/asutras,^ and the curious and 
inestimable reading of the Kasgar fragments shows that 
Vuitulya = Vaipulya. 

Again, we find in the very Saddharmapundarika these 
two tenets on Buddhology which have been ‘ destroyed * by 
Moggaliputta. It is true that Siikyamuni, in the Lotus, is 
not said to hold his supernatural audience in the Tusita, but 
on the Vulture-peak; but, not to mention that the Vulture- 


^ xviii, 1. 2. 

. I It is said in the Bodliisatifrabhumi (Camb. Add. 1702, fol. 40/r) : titra 
dvridaMnnfffid .... yad Yai|mlyam tad bodhisattvapitakani. avusint'^di 
M'aAnkapitakam = Amongst l!.c twelve divisions of the Suripturu, the ‘very 

dtveloped one’ is the Basket of the Bodliisaitvas 

(j.e. the canon ol tin* Great \ oliide) ; the roniaiiiin^ oui - arc the Basket ot* the 
^'.rllv^lkas (i.e. the canon of the Aihats, the Books of the Little Vehicle).** It 
loi’ows that ^ ai])ulyiivud:i, Vetullavada is a j^tjod name for 'M.diayaiiuvrida. 

On the twelve au^as and the two Vehicles see Kern, Alan., p. 7, and sources 
quoted (one may add that tliero is a Sarvavuidulyasaipp'ralia, M. Vyut., } 0.), 60) ; 
Schiefuer, Mel. As., viii, 571 (vaipulya = “ eiiie ausfulirlicho Dailej^iiiig dcs 
omucs, aocurdiiiir to the Mahasuifij^hikas ; others ex])lainthe phrase otherwise**); 
Max Muller, translation of SukhavatT, S.B.K. xlix, pp. 102-3 ; and ibid., 
Takakusu, p. 188, n. 1 . 
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peak has ceased to be the real mountain in Magadha, 
Maitreya, an inhabitant of the Tusita by definition, is amongst 
the hearers of llhagavat. As concerns the second tenet, that 
Ananda was the preacher of the Law, the Easgar MS. is 
marvellously to the point. Bhagavat entrusts Ananda, in so 
many words, with the glorious task of preaching the Lotus.^ 

Louis DK LA VaLLEE PoUSSlN. 


Lotus Land, deing an Account of the Country and the 
People of Southern Siam. By P. A. Thompson, 
B.A., A.M.I.C.E., Member of the Alpine Club, and late 
of the Royal Survey Department, Siam. (London : 
T. Werner Laurie, 190().) 

A good many books on Siam have appeared during the 
last few years, some of them the superficial work of casual 
travellers of the ^ globe-trotter ' typo, otliers of a more solid 
and scientific character, written by men with adequate local 
experience and a good equipment of erudition. The present 
work, without being in any way a dry -as -dust record, 
conveys, at least to an outsider, the impression of having 
been written with knowledge. It seems to glow with local 
colour, and produces in the sympathetic reader the illusion 
that he is being brought into close contact with the laud and 
the people that it describes. 

No doubt this is in great part due to tli^ point of view 
of the writer, who is obviously enamoured of his subject, 
and contrives by means of subtle touches to create a lifelike 
representation of a land qf gentle nonchalance, such as his 
title not inaptly implies. The^e is something about the 

^ fJonipjire Afahaparinibbana, v, 38—10. 

One nia) add that tbe V*'tulyaka» seem t*) bu adberouts of tbe * Great VoidnesH ’ 
(Katbtiv. A. xvii, 6) ; that they depreeiute tbe Saih^ba, the gifts to the Saihgha, 
etc*, (xvii, 0 f.) ; that they seem to appiovo of Home rite of maxihuna or, d tout (e 
fttoim, of tbe married life (xxiii, 1). And all theHe details have some Mubayanist 
tinge, and could he traced in the list ol heretical views given by Vasuniitra. 

Further, the Vetulyakas arc not named amongst the eighteen Hchouls : thus we 
are led to believe that l^rofessor Keru is right; and we shall formulate the 
conjecture that Vetulyaka is perha])s a kind of sofmguctt * the iiooplo with large 
(and empty! sutrus.’ ‘ 
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temperament of the Indo-Chinese peoples that peculiarly 
endears them to almost all who have had the good fortune to 
come into contact with them. Far be it from me to under- 
rate the sterling qualities, of which strenuousness and honesty 
are not the least, of the ubiquitous Chinaman who is doing 
his best to supplant the Indo-Chinese races in their native 
lands. No fair-minded man who knows the Chinese at first 
hand can fail to respect them, even if he may dislike them : 
and where they are most disliked it is not so much on 
account of any defects as for those qualities of theirs which 
make them highly inconvenient competitors in the labour 
market. Nor would I speak evil of the industrious, nimble- 
witted Indians, mostly from the Madras Presidency, who 
seek their fortunes in Further India to-day, as their ancestors 
may have done any time these dozen or more centuries past. 
Ilut the fact remains that to the European, as a rule, unless 
he be an employer of labour whose one and only idea is 
to get all the return he can for the wages he pays, the 
Indo- Chinese are by far the more lovable and knowable 
people. Tlie tone that pervades his work is sufficient 
evidence that Mr. Thompson shares this very general feeling. 

Ilis book contains u description of many aspects of Siamese 
life, mostly related incidentally in connexion with the 
several occasions when they came under the author's notice. 
Thus his accounts of a topknot-cutting ceremony, a cremation, 
an elephant-drive, an execution, the various religious festivals 
which the Siamese calendar comprises, and the like, are 
marked by graphic touches that give them actualHy, such 
as only the narrative of ^u eye-witness can possess. Similarly, 
his descriptions of the parts of the country he has himself 
visited are made the background for anecdotal reminiscences 
of expeditions undertaken either for relaxation or in the 
course of his official duties. In this way the author 
introduces his readers to many an interesting locality, and 
generally gives them some information about local history 
and antiquities as well. There are several chapters dealing 
with Siamese Buddhism, in which its theoretical principles 
(which sometimes contrast strangely with the practices and 
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BuperBtitions of itB votaries) are explained in an intelligible 
manner ; and there is a good deal of interesting information 
on Siamese art. In brief, the book is a chatty, readable, 
popular account of what the author saw and heard during 
his three years’ stay in the country, and from that point 
of view it appears to me (so far as one can judge without 
having followed in tlio writer’s footsteps) to be worthy of 
high commendation. 

When he is reproducing the theories and ideas of otliers, 
Mr. Thompson is less satisfactory. His introduction docs 
little to clear uj) the tangle of Indo-Chinese ethnology 
and history. He gives us a sort of phantasmagoria, in 
which Proto-Malays, Caucasic races, Negritic tribes, and 
what not, flit confusedly across a dimly lighted scene, and 
leaves one with no very definite conception as to how the 
present grouping of races has come to be built up. This 
is not altogether Mr. Thompson’s fault, for he does not give 
the account as his own. Nor are his authorities very much 
to blame, for in truth it would be hard to find anywhere 
in the world a more complicated piecti of patchwork than 
Indo-China, past and present, displays to the liistorian and 
ethnographer. But nothing is gained by covering up 
unsolved problems with misleading generic names. No one 
at present knows whether the ‘‘Proto-Malays” (if by that 
term the author means the people who spoke the old 
mother-tongue from which the Malayo-Polynesian languages 
are descended) were Mongoloid in bodily fype or not, 
Mr. Thompson not only boldly styles them “Mongolians,” 
but makes them arrive in Indu-China after the ancestors 
of the Mon-Khmer-speaking peoples, which seems in the 
highest degree improbable. He classes the Sakai (who do 
not occur in Siam at all and need not have been referred to) 
as Negritic, which is incorrect, as the purest Sakai tribes 
are quite distinct from the Negritos, and appear to be related 
to the wild tribes of Indo-China whom he styles “ Caucasic.” 
This term, by the way, is one against the use of which in 
this connexion a protest must bo entered : if it means any- 
thing more than the merely negative ‘ non - Mongoloid ’ 
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would imply, it is a question-begging epithet of a misleading 
kind. Mr. Thompson relies on the “Malay Annals’* for the 
proposition that the Tai race, in its southward march, “ had 
reached the Straits of Malacca before the Malays crossed 
from Sumatra and founded their first colony at Singapore 
in 1160 A.D.'* The Malay annals, liowever, contain not 
a single date (except the date of their composition, corre- 
sponding to A.D. 1612), and the chronology which some 
authors, following the Dutch historian Valentyn, have 
attempted to deduce from them has been entirely exploded. 
The date when Singapore was first founded is unknown, 
and whether the Tai race ever really reached the Straits 
of Malacca, properly so called, is a question that still awaits 
an answer. One would also like to know what evidence 
there is for the statement that the early language of the 
Tai -Shuns was polysyllabic. 

It would have been better to avoid such doubtful state- 
ments and speculative theories, gathered at third hand from 
authorities wlio usually compiled from other sources and 
then drew inferences unwarranted by the facts before them. 
When Mr. Thompson trusts to his own powers of observation 
and description he is on much safer ground, and what he 
writes is well worth reading. The book is charmingly 
illustrated from photographs and sketches, almost all of 
which were taken by the author himself. The representations 
of architectural objects are particularly interesting, and 
include a well-selected series of views of the magnificent 
Cambojan ruins of Ai^kor and its neighbourhood, which 
arc among the finest specimens of architocture to be found 
in Asia. Mr. Thompson goes further, for he styles Angkor 
Wat “the noblest monument raised by the hands of man,** 
and when one looks at his illustrations of it one is not 
inclined to quarrel with his enthusiasm. Details from the 
bas-reliefs that adorn this grand building form effective 
tailpieces to most of the chapters of his book. But the 
most curious and fascinating of all the illustrations is, 
I think, that which represents a weird, haunting. Sphinx- 
like face, one of the four colossal faces on a tower of the 
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Baion temple, now, alas ! doomed to irretrievable decay and 
ruin. The frontispiece deserves special mention, as being 
a good reproduction in colour of a picture by a Siamese 
artist. Altogether the illustrations do a great deal to 
enhance the attractiveness of the volume. 

The index is very full, too full in fact : what can be the 
use, for example, of an entry like "Yoshiwara, 116,*’ when 
the only thing referred to is the statement on p. 116 that 
Bangkok has nothing corresponding to this institution? 
Such a method of indexing is merely irritating. 

C. 0. Blagden. 


Chinese Akts. By Steimikn W. Bushrm., O.M.G. Two 
vols. (London, 1905.) 

Dr. Bushcll begins his exhaustive work on Chinese Art 
with a brief survey of Chinese ‘ history. He, as might 
naturally be expected, dismisses the legendary period in 
a few paragraphs and thus reserves space for records which 
are more authoritative. In the course of his remarks on 
these periods he glances for a moment at the theory of 
Professor Terricn de Lacouperie that the Chinese at a very 
early time “ traversed Asia from Elam to China and started 
a new civilisation in the valley of the Yellow liiver.” But 
he 6nds, as others have done, that all that can be said of the 
theory is that it is not proven. 

Ho stands, it must be confessed, on firmer ground when 
he talks of events subsequent Id the year is c. 822, from 
which time onwards there is a general agreement as to 
dates in the native sources.” TIfe complete isolation in 
which the Chinese lived in early times prevents the possibility 
of verifying their ancient records, for it was not until the 
reign of Wuti (b.c. 189-126) that they held any communi- 
cation with the West. During that period General Chang 
Ch’ien was sent on a mission to the Indo-Scyths. After 
many vicissitudes and thirteen years of time, he returned to 
report the existence of a little-suspected trade route from 
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South-Western China to India and the leading tenets of the 
religion of Buddha, though it was not till two centuries 
later that the faith was formally introduced into China. 
From this time onwards intercourse of a certain kind was 
kept up. Nestorian Christianity was introduced in the sixth 
century a.d., and as time went on traders, Buddhist priests,^ 
and ascetics kept up communication by passing backwards 
and forwards between east and west on their several missions. 
At an early period the artistic skill of the Chinese was 
recognised, and in 1257 Hulagu Ehan introduced a number 
of Chinese artizans into Persia. Two centuries later 
a collection of Celadon porcelain was taken to Mecca. The 
history of the succeeding centuries is too well known to 
be even glanced at. 

Like most Oriental countries, China is not rich in ancient 
buildings. The materials that are used in the construction 
of temples and dwellings are of such flimsy substances that 
they easily perish ; and so far as we know, the oldest 
antiquities she possesses arc the stone drums of the Chow 
Dynasty '^now installed in the two side halls of the 
principal gateway of the Confucian temple at Peking.” These 
drums are inscribed with a series of ten odes of irregular 
verse. The date when these were inscribed is a disputed 
point, but it was probably about the tenth century b.c. 

Other sculptures dating from the Han Dynasty (i*.c. 20d- 
A.i>. 23) have been comparatively recently diacohrered in 
Shantung, representing scenes in history, and possessing the 
additional interest in that the figures bear an unmistakable 
resemblance to Assyrian personages. With the introduction 
of Buddhism the art of sculpture received an additional 
inspiration, and Buddha, in his various manifestations, 
was frequently carved to adorn temples and sacred spots. 
Dr. Bushell selects the marble stupa of Pui-t*a-Ssu, which 
stands in the northern suburb of Peking, as a good example 
of modern sculpture. “ The stupa,” he says, “ is modelled 
on Tibetan lines, adhering generally to the ancient Indian 
^ypOi hut differing in that the dome is inverted. The spire, 
composed of thirteen step-like segments, symbolical of the 
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thirteen Bodhisat heavens^ is surmounted by a large eupola 
of gilded bronze. It is mounted on a series of angular 
plinths, posed upon a solid base of octagonal form.” 
This magnificent monument was erected in memory of 
the Grand Lama of Tashilhunpo, who died at Peking of 
smallpox in 1780, and bears striking evidence of the 
artistic skill of that period. 

. Chinese architecture affords Dr. Bush oil material for an 
interesting chapter, the illustrations of which are in some cases 
of exceptional beauty ; the Garden Pavilion at the Summer 
Palace, near Peking, is a case in point. Space fails us in 
which to deal with the chapters on the art in bronze,, wood, 
ivory, horn, lacquer, jade, pottery, glass, enamels, jewelry, 
and textile fabrics, and we propose, therefore, to reserve our 
remarks for the section on the picttirial art of the Chinese. 

Chinese pictorial art differs essentially from Western art 
both with regard to source and result. As to its origin, 
it is a glorified writing. The student who takes the writing 
brush in hand has, in copying the ideographic characters 
of the language, to draw the objects represented, mid thus 
learns to draw as well as to write in bis earliest years. In 
this way he acquires a natural skill in drawing for which, as 
for everything else in China, there arc strict meclianical 
rules. The human face, for example, is divided into several 
parts, which are copied separately and repeatedly until 
practice makes perfect, and then the several parts are united 
to form the face. No shadows are allowed, and when the 
Jesuits in the sixteenth century painted portraits at Peking 
and introduced shadows the Chinese officials asked whether 
the people depicted really had dark smudges on one side 
of their faces. Shadows, not being substantial realities, should 
not, according to their ideas, be introduced into pictures. 
Distance is another difficulty to the artist, and he solves 
it by placing the point of view of the composition very high, 
and by arranging in groups one above the other the objects 
and persons represented. But though Chinese artists possess 
^hese disqualifications they have two eminent excellencies. 
They have a fine feeling for colour, and they have an 
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all-inspiring love for nature. These qualities are observable 
in the works of all the best artists, and give the harmony of 
tone and realistic effect which are so admirable. 

The art is said to have been invented by Shih Hwang, 
a titular minister of the fabulous Hwang-ti, the “ Yellow 
Emperor” of Chinese mythology. But, however that may 
be, we find records of very early artists during the first 
centuries of the Christian era. Ts’ao Fu-hsing was one 
of the most noted painters of the third century, and was 
gifted with such marvellous skill that on one occasion, being 
** commissioned to paint a screen, he accidentally made 
a blot, and turned it into a fly so cleverly that the Emperor, 
when he saw it, tried to flip it off with his sleeve.” 
A somewhat similar story is told of a pupil of Ts’ao's, 
Wei Hsieli by iiafric ; it is said that so instinct with life wore 
the figures he painted that he dare not give the final touch 
of dotting in the pupils of the eyes lest they should rise 
from the canvas.” 

But unquestionably the greatest artist of the classical 
period (a.u. 2()0-9GO) was Ku K*ai-chih, one of whose 
triumphs has lately been added to the collections at the 
British Museum. “The range of his art was wide and 
comprehensive, including portraits of emperors, statesmen, 
and ladies of the court; historical scenes, tigers, leopards, 
and lions; dragons and other mythical beasts; wild geese, 
duck^, and swans ; stretches of reed-clad plain and tnountain 
landscapes.” 

But the subjects wMch the artist chose for the scroll 
above referred to, upwards of eleven feet long, were the 
Admonitions of the historian Pan Chao, “ the learned sister 
of Panku, who lived in the first century of our era.” This 
notable work is painted in colours on a silk ground, and 
is divided into eight scenes to illustrate the Admonitions. 
That it is a veritable work of the artist (a.d. fourth and fifth 
centuries) there can be no doubt. It is signed by the master, 
and at the beginning and end it bears the stamps of its 
imperial and other owners. “ We have here,” as Mr. Binyon 
remarks, “ the actual work of the hands of the great painter, 
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who flourished 900 years before Giotto,” and the British 
Museum is to be congratulated on having become possessed 
of it. It is a picture of rare beauty, and is a veritable 
antique. Dr. Bushell continues the history of the art down 
to the present day, and thus succeeds in giving a complete 
and exhaustive resum^ of artistic life in China. 

R. K. D. 

The English FAcrroaiEs in India, 1618-1621. A Calendar 
of Documents in the India Office, British Museum, and 
Public Record Office. By William Foster. Published 
under the patronage of II.M. Secretary of State for 
India in Council. (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1906.) 

In 1896 to 1902 were published, under the auspices of the 
India Office, six volumes of Leilers received hj/ the East India 
Company from its Servants in the East, the letters in question 
covering the years 1602 to 1617, and ranging from the 
Malayan Archipelago on one side to Persia on the other. 
These letters were printed in full, the spelling being 
modernized, except in the case of proper names ; and the 
majority of the volumes were edited by Mr. William Foster 
Df the India Office, whose notes and introductions were of the 
greatest value. But it was felt that as the correspondence 
was becoming increasingly voluminous, and as Persia on ihe 
one hand and Java, etc., on the other were strictly outside 
the scope of the India Office, some change must be made. 
Hence in this volume the documents calendared relate almost 
entirely to India proper, the omission of the letters from the 
Persian and Malaysian factories being to some extent supplied 
by the summaries of events given by Mr. Foster in his 
admirable introduction. The method adopted in this volume 
also differs from that followed in the Letters received, only 
the most important passages of the documents being printed 
in full, and in such cases the original spelling being faith- 
fully retained. Most of the documents here calendared 
(some 460) appear in print for the first time, and to students 
-of the history of India they will prove of the utmost 
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value. (Not too soon have their contents been partially 
saved from destruction, for after a large proportion we 
read : “ Damaged,” “ Much damaged,” “ Part illegible,” 
“ Rest indecipherable,” “ Part torn away.”) The majority 
of the letters relate to the five English factories in 
the dominions of the Great Mogul — Agra, Ahmadilbud, 
Burhanpur, Broach, and Surat ; and the worries and 
annoyances to wdiich the factors were subjected in their 
endeavours to maintain and extend their trading operations 
are vividly described in their own language — not always 
of a parliamentarj^ character. For instance, we read of 
” this divelish Castle Captain ” (of Surat) ; “ this raachivill 
divell, Isake Beage”; “Isack Beag, that Jew”; “that 
serpent or dogg, Isack Beage ” ; “ these pernitious hel- 
hounds ” ; “ the dogg of Decan ” ; and “ these viprous, 
dessemblinge, and crockadillike currs.” Of the Dutch, the 
English agent at Petapoli, Matthew Duke, writes to the 
Company : — “ Theis buterboxes are groanne soe insolent that 
yf they be suffred but a whit longer, they will make clairne 
to the whole Indies, so that no man shall trade but them- 
selves or by thoar leave ; but I hoope to see ther pride take 
a falle.” But it was not only obstructive natives or European 
rivals on whom such flowers of speech were bestowed : their 
fellow-countrymen came in for a fair share. Thus William 
Methwold, the agent at Masulipatarn, writing to the Company 
in December, 1619, describes in unquotable language the 
behaviour of the seamen of Dale’s fleet; and in a footnote 
Mr. Foster says : — “ Pring was equally emphatic in his 
condemnation of the conduct of * this irregular and almost 
incorrigible scurnme of rascals whom the land hath ejected 
for theyr wicked lives and ungodly behaviour. Our misery 
is that wee often see the proverbe fulfilled, which is : Yf 
they bee good for nothing, send them to the East Indies.’ ” 
(For “ East Indies ” read “ South Africa,” and the “ proverb ” 
becomes quite up-to-date.) Of these same men Augustine 
Spalding writes: ”I thinke worser theives lives not in 
Newgate than most of the men in this fleete.” It is no 
wonder that Sir Thomas Roe, writing to the Company in 
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February, 1618, regarding the suspicions entertained by the 
native authorities of the English in Surat, says: ‘‘But it 
is true wee would bee lords there, and have committed soe 
many insolencies that I have woondred at their patience.’’ 
We also read of a chaplain, Mr. Golding, levanting in 
“Moores apparell” from Surat to Ahmadabad in pursuit 
of three Englishwomen who had come out in the fleet with 
him ; and Robert Jefiries in March, 1621, informs the 
Conipany that his “ bannishinent from your Persian ymploy- 
ment ” was owing to “ a tr>mall trechorye begotten against 
me by our criticall Agent, Edward Monnox, our carnall 
minister, Mr. Cardro, and Stracan, our infernall phesition : 
the world, the flesh, and the divell.” (Regarding George 
Strachan, the physician, Mr. Foster, in a footnote, refers the 
reader to an article by Sir Henry Yule in the Asiatic 
Quarterly lieview for April, 1888. That article docs not 
solve a question 1 would here raise: Was this man any 
relative to the “ Mr. Strachan, a physician,” who wrote 
“An Account of the Taking and Taming of P^lephants in 
Zeylon,” which was printed in vol. xxiii of the Philosophical 
Transactions, 1704, and who is described as having “ lived 
17 years there,” i.e. in Ceylon ? That he was the same 
man seems very improbable.) Touches of human nature 
abound in this book, one of the most characteristic failings 
of Englishmen being shown in the frequent appeals »oi* 
“ a bottle of beer,” and the pleasure expressed when the 
wish was gratified. Naturally, the greater part of the letters 
deal with matters of trade ; and a somewhat unpleasant light 
is shed on the manner in which the Company’s servants 
carried on their operations. Thus, bribery of the native 
custom-house officials at Surat was officially authorized 
(p. 232), silver was ordered to be packed as quicksilver 
(pp. 188, 190), and so on; and in a footnote ou p. 207 
Mr. Foster tells us that in 1620 “ the Court voted gratuities 
to Jesson and another for smuggling coral on boat'd some 
ships at Zante, and thus saving £100 in customs duties.” 
(Like masters, like men !) Another idiosyncrasy of English- 
men is well illustrated in the injunction of Edward Heynes 
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at Surat to John Bangham at Ahmadilbiid Lett the 
service of God bee your duylie delight, and without doubt 
Hee will make you prosper in both worlds/' Among the 
most interesting documents relating to trade printed in this 
volume are those relating to the establishment of the short- 
lived factory at Patna : pretty full details have, fortunately, 
survived (which, unhai)[)ily, is not the case with the letters 
describing the att(impt to found a factory at Sainiina in tho 
north-west or at Lahore). We find several references to 
the development of Dutch commerce in the dominions of the 
Mogul — a subject,” as Mr. Foster points out, “ on which 
little has yet been published.” The disputes betwe^en the 
English and Dutch in the East crop up now and again ; 
and the subject is adequately dealt with by Mr. Foster in 
his introduction. We have three graphic accounts of tho 
sea-fight otf Jask in December, 1620, between the English 
and the Portuguese ; and in connection with these and other 
related documents Mr. Foster devotes several pages of his 
introduction to tho Persian venture,” though Persia is, 
strictly speuking, beyond the scope of this book. 

In the letters here summarized we have a dozen or so 
references to the first Danish expedition to the East, a bi’ief 
account of which I gave in the Journal for 1898 (pp. 625-9).^ 
The first of these passages occurs in Henry Crosby's journal 
of his voyage in the Charlea to Surat, March-October, 1019, 
where we are told that while Bickley's fleet was in "Souldany 
Bay ” (Saldanha Bay, now Tabic Bay) “ the Daynes came in 
with six sayle.” To IJhis Mr. Foster appends a footnote 
in which he says that the Danish fleet “ consisted of five 
vessels (not six, as stated above; cf. p. 136),” the reference 
being to a passage in a letter of 3rd and 5th November, 
1619, from the factors of Surat to the Company, in which 
mention is made of “ five Danish shipps ” having arrived 
at the Cape on 12th July. In a later letter to Agra (16th 

^ I would take this opportunity of correct inff « couple of errors in that 
account : — (1) The treaty mode by Kinj? Christiau with JBosliouwer was concluded 
on 30th October, and uot ou 30th March, 1618. as SchUgel w'lxoij^ly sfah's ; 
(2) Grape was appointed hv Giedde chief merchant of Danuisbor^, tlie (joininsua’or 
of tho fort being iiendiik Hess. 

J.R.A.8. 1907. 
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and 18th November, 1619) the Surat factors also speak 
of the five Denmarke shippes." But in writing to 
Masulipatam on 8th October, 1619, these same factors stated 
that the arrived flecte [met] att the Cape with six shipps 
belonginge to [the] Kingc of Denmark.” The explanation 
of this apparent discrepancy is simple. When Gieddc sailed 
from Denmark in November, 1618, his fleet consisted of 
four ships — the Elephant ^ Da rid ^ Ki0benhavn^ and Chnstian 
(the last two, and perhaps the second, being Company’s 
ships, and the first a royal vessel). These were accompanied 
by a Dutch provision slii]) as far as Cape Verde, wlience the 
Hollander returned to Denmark. At Cape Verde Giedde 
captured two French pirate ships, one of wdiich was renamed 
PatientiOj and the otlior ‘‘ the yacht.” It was these six sliips 
that arrived at the Capo w’^hile Bickley’s fleet was there ; 
but the yacht was wrecked in Table Bay, so that only five 
vessels left for Ceylon and India. These did not reach 
Ceylon until May, 1620 ; so that the statement of Matthew 
Duke at Masulipatam to the Company, on 17th December, 
1619, that Ther came four Danishe shipcs to the iland 
of Seland,” is decidedly anticipatory ; though he is right 
in saying that ‘‘one of ther shipes wear takne by Portingall 
frigeta,” the “ shipe ” in question being the 0r€HUud^ 
commanded by Crape, which had sailed in advance of 
Giedde (see Journal for 1898, p. 627). The most curious 
statement in connection with this expedition is contained 
in a letter of 27th August, 1621, from the factors at; 
Masulipatam to the president and council at Surat, viz., 
“ This coast [is] not yet freed of all the Danes, from whome 
an English woman, [which^ came out in their fleet, a maid 
about 24, upon a giiiga[tha] came to Pollecat, and was 
after little stay there honn[estly] married to the preacher 
of the fort.” That there were English men in Giedde’s 
fleet, we know from his journal; but the presence of an 
English tcoman therein is surprising. The fact that the 
English had just settled a factory at Pulicat no doubt led 
this “maid about 24” to leave Tranquebar for that place, 
trusting herself to the mercy of such a crank craft as 
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a '‘gingatha” (see Hohnon- Jobion 8.v. ‘Jangar’), The 
preacher of the fort/’ to whom she is said to have been 
married, was, apparently, an Englishman, since the l>utch 
at that time seem to have had no predikant there (cf. 
Valentyn, Choromandd^ p. 117). Unfortunately, of the 
letters that seem to have given some details of the Danish 
settlement at Tranquebar, only abstracts liave survived. In 
his introduction Mr. Foster gives a summary account of the 
expedition, for the most part accurate, but not entirely so. 
For instance, I know of no authority for his statement that 
Boshouwer went in Giedde’s fleet as “ chief merchant.” 
Again, Mr. Foster says : “ One of the merchant-ships was 
dispatched direct to Europe from the new settlement.” This 
refers apparently to the which sailed from Ceylon 

(not Tranquebar) about October-November, 1620, during 
Giedde’s absence and without his knowledge or permission, 
and reached home in May, 1622, in a deplorable condition. 
If the Ki4>henhavn is meant, that vessel did not leave 
Tranquebar until after Giedde’s departure, called at Ceylon, 
and reached Denmark in July, 1622. What Mr. Foster 
relates regarding the Elephant is correct ; but he continues : 
^‘The other two vessels were not so fortunate; one, the 
vice-admiral of the squadron, fell into the hands of the 
Portuguese ; the other is stated to have been wrecked near 
Trincomalee.” That the ChriHiian was wrecked in Kottiyar 
Bay is unquestionable ; but that any ship of ' Giedde’s 
jsquadron ** fell into the hands of the Portuguese,” I take 
leave to doubt. Mr. Foster appears to have been misled 
here by the letter referred to in a footnote on p. 254, from 
Andries Soury, the Dutch chief at Masulipatam, whose 
confused statements were founded on hearsay. (According 
to this writer, the “French ship,” i.e. the Patientia, was 
broken up by the Danes at Tranquebar for lack of men; 
which is probably true.) 

There is much more interesting matter in this volume 
with which I should like to deal at length ; but I can only 
just touch on a point here and there. “ Collimatt ” and 
Ooungematt ” (p. 24, n. 1) are, I think, certainly Conimere 
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(see Sobson^Jobson s.y. * Ganhameira ’). Blachioes ’’ and 
** balacba ” (ibid, and n. 3) are perhaps from Tamil vildfam 
= marks on goods. The agreement made by the Dutch 
with the king of Oolconda was entered into, not in 1614 
as stated in a footnote on p. 41 on the authority of Yalentyn, 
but in September, 1612 (see L. C. D. van Dijk’s Zes Jarm 
uit het Leven van Wemmer van Berchem, p. 23). On p. 67 
is a summarized letter, dated 17th February, 1619, from 
Captain Dobert Bonner, who says that he searched at 
Madagascar for saunderwood,’’ but found none. To this 
Mr. Foster appends the following footnote : “ Linschoten 
(following Marco Polo) declares that Madagascar has *^great 
store of woodes of redde sandale, which are there little 
esteemed for the great abundance.’ It was probably this 
passage that prompted Bonner’s search.” The quotation 
here is from the old English translation of Linschoten (see 
Hakluyt Soc. ed., i, 21) ; but the author of the statement is 
not Linschoten, but Dr. Paludaiius. Garcia da Orta was 
better informed ; for in his forty-ninth Colloquy he says : 

In the island of 8am Lourcnco .... it [sandalwood] 
exists, according to wliat the blacks of the country say ; but 
I have since learnt that it is an odorous wood, as there 
are many amongst us, but has no other charact.eristics of 
sandalwood.” The “ kind of stufe called te88a[ ] ” 
mentioned on pp. 99-100 is surely the “kind of Bengala 
stuff of silke [or] grasse called tessar ” spoken of on p. 112. 
Should not the blank in line 6 on p. 146 be supplied with the. 
words in lines 6 and 7 on p. 151 P Notes 1 and 3 on p. 166 
seem to be out of place (cf. the letter on p. 196). On p. 247 
Robert Hughes, describing the great fire at Patna, is made 
to say that it ultimately “was constreyned to stinke and 
goe out.” Surely he wrote “ stinto ” P On p. 266, n. 2, 
for chanmtam read chanmtam. On p. 303, 1. 19, “ p. 260 ” 
should be “p. 261.” 

This volume contains much new matter for Hobaon-Jobson^ 
including early instances of “ to chabucke ” (p. 48), “ pucka ” 
and “cutcha” (p. 74), and “to interlope” (p. 30). The 
references to the “ pratling birds called mynnas ” (pp. 190 
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and 214) are very interesting, and Mr. Foster's footnote 
thereon is valuable. 

There is a good index to the book, and a useful map 
of India, in which are entered most of the places mentioned 
in the letters. The names of English factories might well, 
however, have been distinguished in some special manner. 

Donald Ferguson. 


Primitive and Mkdleval Japanese Texts. Translated 
into English, with introductions, notes, and glossaries, 
by Frederick Victor Dickins, C.B. (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 190G.) 

Japanese literature has two distinct sources, native and 
Chinese. The two are very easily distinguished, as the 
marked characteristics of the native literature at once 
signalise its origin. But though this is so, there is an 
indescribable something which forms a bond of union 
between the writings of the two peoples of the Far East. 
The preference for pentasyllabic metre is marked both in 
the Chinese Shi King and the Japanese Manyushiu, and the 
same absence of long poems is a characteristic of both. 

In the present volumes Mr. Dickins gives us a compendium 
of the earliest literature of Japan. The first is a collection 
of all the long lays (naga uta) of the famous anthology 
(Manyoshiu) of the eighth century of our era, together with 
most of the tanka as envoys. The second is the story of the 
old Bamboo Wicker- worker, a romance of the tenth century ; 
the third is Tsurayuki's celebrated preface to his Kokinshiu, 
an anthology mainly of tanka in single stanzas of the same 
century.” 

The collection represents without doubt the earliest 
literature of Japan, and readers will be able to judge from 
them the native lines of thought and the idiosyncrasies of 
the people. Like all primitive races, the Japanese loved to 
live among their own people, and expression is given to this 
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sentiment in many of the naga uta. For example, on page 9 
comes the ode composed by Princess Nukata on leaving her 
home and going down to Afumi : — 

“ 0 hill of Miwa ! 

High pleasant house that riscth, 

Sweet hill of Miwa! 

Over the Pass of Nara 
(Woll-fouudod Naral). 

Afar the track now hears mo 
Among the hills, 

Hut still is hidden Miwa 
At every bend, 

And there are many. 

I turn to gaze on Miwa 
Wliilc 1 may see it, 

Again, again to sec it; 

But mists too heartless 
Arise and hide 
Ileccding Miwa from me — 

Sweet hill of Miwa, 

High pleasant house that riseth ! 


The same strain of lament occurs constantly in the Chinese 
Book of Odes compiled by Confucius, as, for example, in 
I, HI, xiv : — 


“ How the water bubbles up from that spring, 
And flows away to the K‘e I 
My heart is in ^Vei ; 

There is not a day I do not think of it. 
Admirable are those, my 'cousins; 

I will take counsel with them'. 

• • • • a • • 

I think of the Fei-ts‘euen ; 

I am even sighing about it. 

I think of Sen and Ts^aou, 

Long, long, my heart dwells with them. 

Let me drive forth and travel there 
To dissipate my sorrow.” 
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In the Manyoshiu also we have pieces in which a wife 
urges her husband to deeds of energy, as in the following 
ode : — 

‘‘ My lord and sovran 

In peace and power who ruleth, 

When daylight showeth 
In his trusty how delighteth, 

When dusk is falling 
With hoed aside he setteth, 

And ever you how- end, 

Bow-end of how of white wood 
My sovran loveth, 

Full loudly it resoundeth 
For hunt at daybreak, 

Ay maketh he him ready, 

For hunt at even 

Still mak('th he him riiady, 

And ever you how -end 

Of the white wood how he loveth — 

It cchoeth full loudly,” 

This conveys somewhat the same idea as that we find in 
Pfc. I, Book VII, Ode viii of the Chinese odes, which runs 
thus : — 

“ Says the wife, * It is cock-crow.’ 

Says the hushaiid, ‘ It is grey dawn.’ 

‘ Hi so, sir, and look at the night ; 

If the morning star he not shining. 

Bestir yourself, and move about. 

To shoot tlu^wild duck and geese, etc.’” 

It is interesting to gather from the books which Mr. Dickins 
has placed within our reach the social condition of the people 
during the early centuries of our era. We find in the odes 
many laments by officials who are ordered to take up office 
away from the capital, and when we see the straits to 
which such men were put one cannot but feel compassion 
for them. In the first place, travelling was extremely 
difficult, and was made by sailless boats when by water, and 
on foot when by road, if mere tracks can be so culled. Of 
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inns there were none, and the nights had to be spent for 
shelter under trees or in th5 midst of bushes. There was 
no such thing as a town, except the capital, where were 
collected all the joys that the people knew of. 

One j)oiut which will strike every reader who is aware of 
the Japanese love of flowers is the comparative infrequency 
of the mention of flowers in the Manyoshiu. “The pink, 
the bush-clover (Lespedeza), the cherry blooms and the 
plum blossoms, the lily, and one or two more are all that 
are noticed.” This is a list which might be taken literally 
from the Chinese odes. 

Students of old-world literature will find much to interest 
them in Mr. Dickins’ lucid and scholarly volumes, which 
place before us, as nothing else can, the primitive status of 
the people of Japan in the early ages of their national 
existence. 

R. K. D. 

Dukavaithana, being part of the Abhidhammapitaka. 
Vol. i. Edited by Mrs. Rhys DAyius, M.A. (Pali 
Text Society, 1906.) 

Mrs. Rhys Davids is to bo highly congratulated for this 
new publication. It could not give her full occasion of 
displaying the precious gifts of insight or the mastery m 
lucido or dine which one admires in the “ Buddhist 
Psychology ” or in the invaluable Index of the Saihyutta ; 
but it required a patience of a peculiar kind: the Duka- 
patthana is much more piu'ely technical than the Vibhaiiga 
itself! And, to say nothing of the difEculties inherent to 
an edition of any Pali book, it presented a special difficulty 
of its own. There is in the MSS., on one hand, an abusive 
use of peyydla'a} which can not be easily fulfilled, and, on 
the other, indulgence in useless repetitions. The editor 

' Peyyalam, a difficult word (see Oidenberg, K.Z. xxv, 315), “is substituted 
either J'or wor^ which have occurred just before or for words so well known that 
it is not thought necessary to give them in full*' (Childers). Also in Buidhist 
Sanskrit, for instance, A 9 tasaiiasrikaprajuaparaniita, p. 159.9: evatn peyaUna 
kartavyam s and .so forth. 
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seems to me to have found the right path, the middle path, 
and I believe that she has made the book as readable as 
it can pretend to be. 

The Dukapatthana is a part, the second one, of the seventh 
Abhidhainma, the Patthanapakarana, or, more ambitiously, 
the Mahapakarana or “ Great Treatise.'" Without denying 
the collaboration of the Fathers of the Buddhist Church, 
fully acknowledging the editorship of Dhammasenapati and 
of Sariputta, yet the Yibhajjavadins of Ceylon, like the 
Northern Abhidharmikas, maintain that the Abhidhamma 
treatises have been ‘experienced' by Sakyamuni himself 
when he was endeavouring to become a Buddha, and first 
revealed by himself under an abridged form There is 
much truth in tliis surmise ; no doubt the Abhidliarnma 
principles were first taught in the Sutta- basket, and that 
the greatest originality of the Abhidhammas resides in the 
manner of putting together, in bare enumerations, the 
numerous topics of the Buddhist ontology. 

On the other hand, rnttan have been made out of previt)U8 
mdiilids : there are books, or at least chapters, in the Sutta- 
pitaka which bear a strong analogy to Abhidhammas.^ The 
roost remarkable of this kind is the Dvayatanupassanasulta,' 
now a part of the Sutfaiiiputa, where Bhagavat explains 
a number of couples (dfduf), the second terra being alwa}’^8 
‘ suffering ’ {<h(kkha) and the first each of the causes of 
suffering in turn. It is very probable that the patieca-^ 
Mmuppdda system, elaborately defined in so many Suttas, 
is only a recast of this ^imitive fragment of Abhidhamma. 

The present book, so far as I can judge of it, contains 
the treatment — I dare not say the elucidation — of a great 
number of ‘couples' under twenty different points of view. 
The couples are, for instance, cause (hetu) and non-cause ; 
caused {sahetuka) and non-caused ; connected with a cause, 
and the contrary; cause and caused, and the contrary; cause 

Puggalapannati, Tntr., p. ix. — From Majjhinia, ii, 238 f., it follows 
wat the Abhidhamma, ‘ bye-law * or ‘ subtleties in dharraa * (as says Professor 
Ahys DaTids) , is no port of the 13hammn-Vinaya. The whole of the Law is the 
•atxpa^hanadi^ the thirty-seven limbs of bodhi. 
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and connected witli a cause, and the contrary ; neither cause 
nor connected with a cause, and the contrary, etc. There 
follow categories the character of which is less dialectical : 
visible and invisible, mundane and supramundane, bond and 
non-bond, etc. The present volume contains forty-three 
such ‘couples,’ and the whole Duka no less than a hundred. 

Of what nature are the relations of each member of 
a couple to the other one ? They are rather intricate 

I. A thing which is cause {hetu) is connected with the 
origination (1) of a cause, (2) of a non-cause, (3) of a cause 
and of a non-cause. 

Further, a thing which is non-causc Is connected with 
the origination (4) of a non-cause, (5) of a cause, (6) of 
a cause and of a noti-cause. 

Further, a cause and a non-cause, coupled together, are 
connected with the origination (7) of a cause, (8) of a non- 
cause, (9) of a cause and of a non-cause. 

All the couples are to be divided in the same way. 

II. By the phrase ‘ connected with the origination,’ we 
have to try to do justice to the numerous modes of relationship 
{paccayatta) between the originating and the originated. 
‘ Ancillary to the origination of another term or state ’ 
would also be correct. “Paccaya,” says Mrs. Rhys Davids, 
“ is any state, or terra, let us say, which in a specified variety 
of ways is ancillary {upakdntka) to another term.” The 
Iforthem Abidharina understands by ‘cause’ (ketu) every 
principle {d/tarfna) which is not an obstacle {mighnakdraka). 
The Buddhist categories are indeed very different from 
the Aristotelian ones ; they are far more interesting ! — 
There are twenty-four kinds of such modes of causative 
relationship {paemya). According to ,the Atthasaliiii, their 
full illustration is the essential characteristic of our treatise. 
But, although they occur elsewhere, in the Yibhanga, in 
the Visuddhimagga, in the Kathavutthu’s commentary, etc.,^ 

^ Some uf them only are admitted in the Northern treatifles, aee Madhya- 
makavrtti, p. 76, n. 7, and p. 77, 1. 5 (four only).— Also Bhavya apxtd Rockhill, 
p. 196: the Sarvastivadins admit only of seven pratyayas — ^hetu, alambana, 

anantara, adhipati, karman, ahara, and nitoiya ). 
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it is rather diflScult to realize exactly what they can be. 
A thing (dhamma) is connected with the origination of 
another, as cause (^hetnpnccaya\ as support {drammana)^ 
as leading principle (adhipnii), as immediately preceding 
{ananinra), as yet more immediately preceding (? satnanan- 
tarn), as born at the same time {sahnjata), as mutually 
originating {amiamaTma)^ .... as born before {purejdta\ 
as born after {pacchdjdtapaccaya)^ etc. And, of course, each 
of these categories posst^sses also a negative aspect. There 
is a kind of ndatioii characterised as ‘ non-born before,' 
* not being a support,' ‘ not being a ripener,* ‘ not being 
a food,’ etc., etc. 

By a judicious employment of these contrivances — not 
every dhamma is capable of being cause {paccaya) according 
to the twenty-four modes of causality — one obtains very 
curious figures ; and it would be unfair to neglect these 
lucubrations because w'e do not understand their nmon d'etre. 

The obvious difficultj resides in the scarcity of instances. 
The text in every instance has desperating ... pe ... y 
which saved much time to the monks who copied the M8S., 
but >vhich proves a serious nuisance to the European reader. 
This “Great Treatise” is not intended for the Mlecchas, 
nor would Mlecchas accept the evidence of Atthasalini that 
the Omniscience (8ubbafiriutauana) resides in it. “ As the 
great fishes, Tiniiratimingalas and monsters of the same kind, 
find room in the Great Ocean, not elsewhere ; in ^the same 
manner it is in the sole ‘Great Treatise’ that the Omniscience 
can find place.” ’ 

as is this appreciation of the importance of 
the Patthana, it cannot be denied that this artificial treatment 
of the couples and of the triads has been of moment in 
the development of the Buddhist speculation. Mrs. Rhys 
Davids rightly points out that “ the aim of the work seems 
to have been more a series of exercises in a logic of terms 
and relations than any attempt to enunciate ‘ metapliysical 
propositions,’ ” and she describes the practical usefulness 


* Atthafialinf, p. 13, $ 40. 
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*in mastering these interminable permutations of possible 
modes of subjective experiences.’’ Both observations are 
exact; but I venture to believe that there is not, in the 
Buddhist speculation, a precise delimitation between meta- 
physic and logic. The originel of the Buddhism, of 

this ‘ great phase of human thouglit,’ is, so far as I can see, 
an irremediable impotence in distinguishing things, ideas, 
and words. 

Louis BE LA VaLLEE PoUSSIN. 


Western Tibet and the Brltisu Borderland. 

Charles A. Sherking. (Loudon, 1900.) 

In this book Mr. 0. A. Sherring, Deputy Commissioner 
of Almora, describes the tribes with which he came in 
contact on a journey through Western Tibet, in regard to 
their customs, government, and religion, and also gives 
interesting information on the social and commercial 
possibilities of the country. 

In a preface which, by its modesty, wins the reader’s 
good will, he deplores that life on the border is not the 
school for literature which the metropolis affords. Perhaps 
not; but it is a far better one. Mr. Sherring’s diffidence 
has led him in his chaptc^rs on religion and legends to quote 
much from others ; but his fortunate remoteness from 
libraries has saved him, and the book is, in its measure, 
a real literary work, from .the simplicity and dignity with 
which he relates his actual experience. 

He is not a trained expert observer, and we do not find 
the minute knowledge of a specialist in his pages, but he 
is a man of wide sympathies and keen interests ; conscious 
of the romance of legends and myths and of the quaint 
customs ** which appeal to the poetry in all men’s veins”; 
conscious also of their bearing on the national character 
which makes for progress or decay, and always awake to 
what may develop the resources of the country, whether 
in agriculture, in commerce, or in intercourse with the world. 
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His account of the Bhotias (not the inhabitants of Bhotan^ 
but the traders who by their courageous braving of difficulties 
have long had the monopoly of trade with West Tibet) and 
the Raj is, or royal wild men of Askot, have much to interest 
the lover of folklore. As a trifling detail, the svastika is 
almost unknown in Western Tibet, though it is seen every- 
where in Central Tibet. The head lama at Taklakot had 
never even heard of it. 

This region possesses the sacred places Mount Kailasa 
and the Mansarowar Lake, the great goals of Hindu pilgrims, 
and Mr. Sherring advocates the development of the routo 
for them over the Lipu Lekh Pass, trusting that where 
pilgrims go trade will speedily follow. There arc, he says, 
gold, wool, borax, and salt to be exchanged for our tea, 
grain, manufactured goods, silver, and solid cash. Large 
tracts of v<jry fertile land occur ; in many parts a little 
energy in removing stones would make good fords and 
excellent roads; the climate is often not more severe than 
in Canada : but superstition (as e.g. in opposition to building, 
lest the earth spirits should be disturbed), the oppression 
of governors who farm their offices, and the lack of enter- 
prise probably resulting from the strain of resisting the 
severities of wind and weather have allowed the Western 
Tibetans to make little use of their natural advantages. 

Mr. Sherring’s relations with officials of all kinds appear 
to have been most friondl}', and he also w^on the confidence 
of peasants who cam^w across his path. He says little of 
himself and gives full credit to the work of his companions : 
the discomforts of camping out are disposed of in a few 
lines, and the imjjrossion unconsciously given of firmness, 
kindliness, and ready endurance of hardship makes one glad 
that the writer should be among the first representatives 
of our country in this hitherto unknown land. 

A chapter by Dr. Longstaffe narrates his attempt to climb 
Gurlu Maudhata, and the book is largely illustrated by 
photographs taken by himself and by the author, some of 
the mountain ones being specially good. A strong protest 
must, however, be made against the needless weight of the 
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Tolume, which, thou$»h of less than 400 pages, is incon- 
veniently heavy to hold. 


C. M. R. 


A Literary History of Persia from FirdaWvSi to SA‘i)i. 
By Edward G. Browne, M.A., M.B., F.B.A. (Fisher 

Unwin, 1906.) 

The period covered by this volume extends from the 
beginning of the eleventh to the middle of the thirteenth 
eentury, but comparatively short as it is, there can be no 
question either of its supreme interest and importance or of 
the infinite literary treasures which it contains. Regarded 
as an historical drama, it opens with the accession of Sultan 
Mahmud of Ghazna, depicts the rise and fall of the Scdjuq 
power from Tughril to Sanjar, and culminates in the ghastly 
sack of Baghdad by the Mongols and the murder of the 
Caliph Musta^sim BilMh in 12*58 a.d. Among the great 
poets and men of letters who wrote in I^ersian during this 
time I need only mention Firdawsi, Anwari, Nasir-i 
Khusraw, ‘Umar Khayy&m, Khaqani, Nizami of Ganja, 
Dhahir of FAryab, Juwayni, ‘Awfi, Nasiru’d-Din Tusi, 
Farid u’d - Din ‘Attar, Jalalu’d - Din Kumi, and Sa‘di — 
a list which might easily be enlarged ; while those writers 
-of Persian or semi-Persian race who generally expressed 
themselves in Arabic include such well-known names as 
Ibn Sin& (Avicenna), Hamadh&ni, Ghazali, 'Tha‘&libi, and 
’Qazwini. Others whom we meet in these pages, e.g., Hariri, 
Abu’l-‘A1& al-Ma‘arri, IbnuT -Farid, and Ibnu'l-‘Arabi, 
are, strictly speaking, trespassers on ground which does not 
belong to them, but they are none’the less welcome on that 
account. Fortunately, Prof. Browne has not been hampered 
by want of space, and he has therefore been able to do 
himself and his subject ample justice. Much of the book 
will be absolutely new even to specialists, and it is marked 
throughout by freshness and originality. The author is 
always in touch with the primary sources of information, 
many of which he has himself rendered accessible to students 
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of Persian literature. Thus he has drawn freely upon the 
Chahdr Maqdla of Nidhami-i *Arudi, the Luhdh of ‘Awfi, 
the history of the Seljuqs entitled RdhatxC (of which 
he published a description in the Journal for 190*2), the 
Jakdii-guM of Juwayiu, and the JdmVuH- Tawdrikh of 
Rashidu’d-Din ; while in discussing the poets of the period 
he writes with a first-hand knowledge of their dvcdm and 
mathmwiH that is not equalled by any European scholar. 
His book is, above all, a record of research. Serious students 
will find it simplj’^ invaluable, and if from the general 
reader’s point of view its richness of detail and exhaustive 
treatment of technical matters be somewhat embarrassing, 
these defects are of the kind immortalised in Nabigha’s 
verse — 



One fault they have : their atronh are blunt of edge 
Through eomtant heating on their foe nien^H mail. 

The poets occupy a great part of this volume, and the 
author has very properly given in the introductory chapter 
a complete and lucid explanation of verse-forms, rhetorical 
figures, and all the intricate artifices — Pemici apparatiiH — 
which Horace would have detested, but which compose the 
stock-in-trade of many a Persian laureate. In order that 
his readers may undesstand the nature and admire the 
ingenuity of such productions, he has printed, line by line, 
with prose translation and running commentary, the 
celebrated qafida^i rnusanna^ of Qiwami, wheref most of these 
figures are elaborately illustrated, and has added, as far as 
possible, English parallels derived from Puttenham’s Arte 
of English Poesie, the Ingoldshy Legends^ and similar books. 
His observations on the style and character of Persian and 
MuhaQimadan poetry are excellent, nor is it likely that his 
verdict on the individual writers will be seriously challenged 
except in the case of Firdawsi, whose Shdhndma is criticised 
for its monotony and its poverty of ideas. This is a questioQ 
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of taste whioh everyone must decide for himself, but 
Professor Browne is evidently more in love with lyric, 
romantic, and mystical than with epic poetry. Special 
attention may be called to his* masterly notices of N&sir-i 
Khusraw and Dhahir-i Farydbi. I doubt, however, whether 
he is justified in saying (p. 222) that the former met the 
great Arabic philosophical poet Abu'l-‘Ala al-Ma‘arri” at 
Ma'arratu’n-Nu'man, which he visited in January, 1047 a.d. 
The passage from the Safar-ndma translated on p. 289 seq. 
seems to indicate the contrary. It is not easy to suggest 
improvements in Professor Browne’s work, which is 
•marvellously accurate in small things as in great, but I will 
venture to set down here one or two remarks that have 
occurred to me. 

P. 33, note 2. ‘ ^la’miin’ has been written inadvertently 

instead of ‘ Maymun.’ 

P. 63. Verse 50 of Qiwami’s. viz., 

is given as an example of the figure mnffifawtmn, and 
accordingly should admit of being scanned in two different 
metres. As regards the one, natacly, K/ia/if-i inaklihun-i 
maq^iir, there is no difficulty, but I do not see liow the verse 
can be scanned in the other metre assigned to it, namely, 
Sart*4 maticif which runs — 

..ww— .|— uu — I — u — 

As the text stands, the second foot in each minra' must either 
bo u — u — or {v9\t\\ fakk’i idatat) — u — or u u — . 

P. 203. Speaking of Alamut, the famous fortress of the 
Assassins, Professor Browne says that the name is correctly 
explained by Ibnu’l-Athir (x, 110) as iaHimxCWuqdh^ ‘the 
Eagle’s Teaching,' i.e. in Persian, Aluh-4mut ; and he adds 
in a note — dmiit is provincial for dmukhty ‘taught,’ but 
I know of no word the least resembling this which ^eans 
‘nest.’ ” According to the Burhdn-i Qdti\ however, dmiit is 
“ the nest of birds of prey, such as the falcon and the shdhin 
and the eharghy One may well hesitate to accept either 
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derivation, but the above statement, if correct, is in favour 
of ‘ Eagle's Nest,' which on the face of it would seem to be 
a more natural and probable name for a cadtle than * Eagle's 
Teaching.' 

P. 261. In connection with the great Sufi, Abu Sa*id 
b. Abi’l-Khayr, whose importance in the history of Persian 
mysticism is rightly emphasised by Professor Browne, it 
might have been mentioned that there is some doubt whether 
he is the author of the quatrains ascribed to him. Cf. the 
Hdfdl u Siikhandn, p. 54, 1. 3 seq., where, like the Prophet 
Muhammad, he declares himself to be no poet, and says that 
the verses whicli he quotes arc ‘‘ the speech of honoured 
men " (gufta-i Uizizim). The biographer adds that most of 
them were composed by Abii’l-Qasira-i Bislir Yasin, one of 
his Pb%s*. 

P. 288. The Kmhfu^UMahjiih has been lithographed at 
Lahore, apparently without a date. 

P. 322, note 1. The Kurd Abu'l-Wafa, whom Sana'i 
couples with ITways-i Qarani, appears to be the same person 
to wliora allusion is made by Jalalu'ddin Riimi in Book i of 
the Mathnawi (Bulaq edition, vol. i, p. 136, 1. 1 seq.) : 

1 

^ ^ 

According to the compieiitators, AbuT-Wafa of Baghdad 
was an illiterate Kurd, on whom the power of speaking and 
writing Arabic was bestowed by divine inspiration in the 
course of a single night, so that he said: 

\1j^ . Jami (Nafahdt^ p. 1162) attributes these 

words to a certain Abu 'Abdallah, generally known as 
Babuni. 

It only remains to congratulate Professor Browne on 
havin|^ brought his History down to the last stage — from the 
Mongol Invasion to the present day — which he intends to 
discuss "in another volume or in other volumes." We 
confidently expect that his treatment of this singularly 
J.R.A.s. 1907. 31 
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difficult and obscure period will be as illuminating and 'full 
of interest as the pages that have gone before. 

A word must be added in praise of the frontispiece, which 
is an excellent reproduction of* a miniature from a Persian 
manuscript in the India Office Library. The manuscript 
formerly belonged to Shah Isma^il the Safuwid, and the scene 
depicted shows a Persian poet offering an ode to a Mongol 
prince or governor. The six Mongols with their broad stolid 
faces and broad-brimmed hats make a striking contrast to 
the refined and expressive coiintonunce of the Persian, who 
is further distinguished by his turban and long beard. 

R. a: n. 


ViKR Philosopiiischk Tkxtk i>ks MAuABnAnATAM. Trans- 
lated by Dr. P. Dkos^kn. (Lei})zig, 1906.) 

This translation of the Sanatsujaiuparvan, the Bhagavadgita, 
the Moksadbarma, and tlic Anugltii is intended by Professor 
Deussen to serve as a basis for the third part of his great 
History of Philosophy, just as his triinshition of the Upanisads 
formed the groundwork of the second part of his History. 
The thanks of all students of Indian ])hilosophy ui^* due to 
Professor Deussen and to his pupils. Dr. Otto Strauss and 
Dr. P, E. Dumont, for their laborious work, which has 
rendered easily accessible these four great texts. Tl>' 
translation, so far as we have compared it with the original, 
is executed with great care and accuracy, and the number of 
passages in which a different rendering might be preferable 
is, considering the vague and ambiguous character of much 
of the Sanskrit text, very small. # 

Hone of the works 'translated, with the exception of some 
passages of the Bhagavadgita, have any claim to literary 
merit or other than philosophic interest. Dr. Deussen 
proposes for consideration the view that the Mahabhsirata 
contains a philosophic view which is not, as usually ^ held, 
eclectic (a *Mischphilosophie’}, but a transitional stage of 
thought, the philosophy of the Epic age, midway between 
the Yedic and the classic epochs, in which there takes place 
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the tranBition from the Idealism of the Vedanta to the 
realistic views of the classic Samkhya. This transition, for 
which the way is prepared in the later Upanisads, the 
Kiithaka, &vetasvatara, MaitmyanTya, etc., finds its natural 
development in the philosophic texts of the Mahiibhiirata and 
in Manii, and finally takes the definite form in which it 
appears in the Samkhyakarika. The apparent completeness 
of the system should not conceal the fact that it is the result 
of a long process of development, and from a philosophic 
standpoint a gradually increasing deterioration of the original 
Idealism of the older Upanisads. Those views, therefore, 
are to be rejected which consider that the philosophy of the 
Mahabhiirata is an amalgamation of the Veduntism of the 
Upanisads with an independently developed Samkhya system, 
or an induction of ideas from the Vedanta upon a system 
founded on the Sarnkhya. 

This is, of course, the view already put forward by 
Dr. Deussen in his History of Philosophy,^ but, attractive 
as is the proposal to regard the Epic as showing a definite 
stage in the development of Indian thought, it cannot be 
denied that there are serious difficulties in the way of 
accepting the proposed interpretation of the facts. It is no 
longer possible to regard the Epic as revealing to us the 
thoughts of an era intermediate in point of time between 
the Veda and the classic Sanskrit, nor can the Epic represent 
a transitional period. In its narrative the Epic ‘is, on the 
whole, contemporaneous in origin with the later Ilriihmanic 
period ; in its ethico-didactic and philosopliic pai ts as they 
stand it must, probably, have been contemporaneous with the 
growth about the Christian era of the Euvya literature. These 
parts, like the corresponding portions of Manu, can hardly be 
regarded as more than popular versions of current ethical 
and philosophic views. In contrast with the Upanisads, with 
their abundance of individual conceptions and contradictory 
views, the Epic shows on the whole a surprising sameness of 
ideas; the different parts vary but mainly in regard to 


' lixe Fhihsophie der Vpani9had8f ch. x. 
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inBignificant details of terminology, not in substantial 
matters. 

These characteristics of the Epic undoubtedly suit quite 
well an eclectic philosopliy, adapted by Brahmins for popular 
use. Nor is there any substantial ground on which to argue 
that such an eclecticism was impossible. There does no 
doubt exist in the older Upanisads that Idealism which 
later developed into the Vedanta system of Sankara, although 
we may doubt whether it can be described as the original 
doctrine of those who busied themselves with the atman} 
But there can be little doubt that the Sainkhya system in its 
essence, that is, in its doctrine of duality and its enumeration 
of tattvas, is older than Buddhism, as both Garbe and Jacobi 
have maintained. It may well be that in its origin the 
Samkhya is later than the Vedanta, and represents a revolt 
from its monism, which explains notliing in favour of what 
is in comparison a more realistic .conception of the universe, 
but it is most improbable that the Sanikhya system ever 
passed through a stage of development such as meets us in 
the Moksadharma. 

The doctrine of the Moksadharma is full of reminiscences 
of the Samkhya - Yoga and of Buddhism. Stress is laid 
throughout on ahimsd (sec e.g. pp. 117, 121, 4r‘50, 472, 765, 
791), and the expression nirvana is not uncommon, and can 
only be regarded as used with a consciousness of its part i*^ 
Buddhism (see pp. 130, 166, 174, 187, etc.). Samkhya and 
Yoga are repeatedly referred to by name, and details given 
of the teachers, Eapila, Asuri, and Pancasikha. The 
characteristic principles of the Samkhj^a, its three gunas and 
twenty-five tattvas, are time after time repeated (pp. 143, 182, 
200, 226, 287, 362, 386, 634, 692, 624, 642, 773, etc.), and 
it is formally compared with the Yoga. It cannot be doubted 
from these passages that the Yoga and Samkhya already 
existed in much their classical form. So in the Anugita, 
p. 983,^ the doctrine of the unity of kseirajna (i.e. purma) 
and sattva is emphatically and deliberately denied, and duality 

» See J.R.A.S., 1906, pp. 490 aeq. 

^ Ci' Mokfadharma, p. 184. 
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is asserted. But beside these views, there is another element. 
In the Samkhya system the result of knowledge is merely 
the freedom of the piirma^ since there is nothing else open 
to it, but in the Moksadharma, as in the Vediinta, the soul 
becomes merged in Brahman, pp. 116, 191, 216, etc. Or 
again, p. 150, prana is identified with pariimy manas, hiddhi^ 
and ahamkdray and with objects. At p. 226 it is said that 
all goes back to Brahman, and prakrti is not recognised as 
a final element of reality. There follows, p. 266, on an 
assertion of the eternal duality of and prakrti^ a 

declaration that there is aonuithing greater than both. It is 
also said, p. 606, that the kstdrajna attains to the highest 
dtmnn^ and at p. 610 the creation of the whole world is 
ascribed to Brahman ; while at p. 664 the jmrimi is contrasted 
with the prakrti and recognised as identical, when emancipated, 
with the twenty-sixth principle, the Brahman. So at p. 786 
the dtniau is the source of the avydktay which again dcvelopes 
into the mahda dtmd. In other passages, again, the highest 
element is definitel}^ identified with Visnu, e.g. pp. 2»30, 269, 
491. At p. 773 it is asserted that the avyakta is resolved into 
Vasudeva, and the jiva-y manaSy and ahamkdra are identified 
with Sarnkarsana, Pradyuinna, and Aniruddha respectively. 

Of this matter some may be explained by a mingling of 
Samkhya and Idealistic Yedanta, but some points undoubtedly 
to that other view of the Vediinta which is manifested in 
Bumilnuja’s version of the Brahma Sfitru and in parts of the 
Bhagavadgitii, according to which a real deity rules over a real 
world and real souls, though both the world and souIt are 
dependent on him. It is significant in this connection to 
note that in the Moksadharma, pp. 755, 762, 780, 848, 855, 
reference is made to the Fancaratra doctrine, at pp. 783, 823 
to the Bhagavatas, and elsewhere to the Ekantins and 
Satvatas, in passages which prove clearly the existence of 
sects practising bhakti. A similar sect of PsiiSupatas is 
referred to at p. 855. On the other hand, the peculiarly 
Vedantic conception of mdyd hardly appears in the Moksa- 
dharma, though the word itself is known, e.g. pp. 140, 744. 

It would sepm, therefore, that the doctrine of these texts 
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of the MahSbhSrata is a Sumkhya-Yoga system mingled with 
the Yedantic views seen in the great systems of bhakti. Nor 
is this combination remarkable. The Ssimkhya system has 
much in it, especially when connected as throughout in the 
Mahsibhiirata with the Yoga, that is attractive to Indian 
thought; while for a popular exposition of philosophy, as in 
its essence is the philosophic doctrine of the Epic, it was 
essential to accept what appears to have been the really 
popular doctrine of bhakti, which would appeal to castes other 
than the Brahmins with special force. No Samkhyu, no pure 
Vedsinta, teaching would really satisfy any class outside the 
priests, and some substitute for jndna had to be accepted if 
popular religion and philosophy were to find expression in 
the Epic. The slight influence of the Idealistic Vedsinta, as 
we find it in the teaching of Yajfiavalkya in the Brhaduran- 
yaka XJpanisad and as developed by Sankara, need not 
surprise us, for, despite its philosophic merits or perhaps in 
consequence of them, it is essentially a system unlikely to be 
popular outside a narrow circle. The pure Siirnkhya doctrine, 
though in its essence equally abstruse and remote from 
ordinary consciousness, readily lent itself to adaption by being 
fitted into a system which recognised the existence of a deity 
standing beside but above the individual souls and matter, as 
is seen from the history of the Yoga. For, in deference to 
popular opinion, the Samkhya doctrine was altered, qui'e 
illogically, by the addition to prakrti and pHmm of iivara, 
a conception probably borrowed from the Bhagavatas.' 

Such a conception of God as we find in the doctrine of 
bhakti is, after all, the most natural development of the 
religious thought of the Rgveda, jvith its growing tendency 
to pantheism. The theory that the only Vedanta doctrine is 
one which denies the reality of either the individual soul or 
the world is due to Sankara, and leads to such ingenious 
efforts as those of Qarbe, in his translation of the Bhaga- 
vadgita,^ to show that on Ersiia worship was engrafted 

^ (}arhe : tiamkhya nnd Yttga^ p. 50. 

^ Of. lIopkiuB* revkw, J.li.A.S., 1005, p. 384. 
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Yeduntism and pantheism. Such speculations are needless 
if it is realised that the tivara of one theory of the Vedanta, 
while pantheistic, yet stood over against real jtva%^ thus 
permitting the conception of bhakti, and that only a few 
chosen spirits accepted the theory of the impersonal Brahman 
and mdyd. 

Among the other points worthy of notice it must suffice 
to refer to the not inconsiderable number of passages in 
which Dr. Deussen’s references show that reference is made 
to tlio TJpanisarls, especially the Brliadilranyuka, Chandogya, 
Svetiisvatara, Maitrayanlya, Kathaka, and Mundaka, while 
the Atharvasiras is actually leferred to by name (p. 769), as 
in Ouiituiiia l)barma.sritra, xix, 12.^ The similarity of part 
of Adhyiiya 178 of the Moksadharma to Samkliyasutra, iv, 
11-14, is another piece of evidence that the sutra, although 
in its pivseiit form late, derives its material from ancient 
sources, as Jacobi has argued. 

A. ]3KHKiEnALi<: Keith. 

N()ri/I\ K SaGGI DIOPEKE E DO(;UMENTT INKDITI RIGUARDANTl 
l.A StorIA Dl EriOPlA DURANTE 1 SECOLl XVI, XVIT, 
E XVni, con otto facsiliiioi e due carte geogratiche. 
Camii.i.o Deccari, S.I. (Rome, 1903.) 

Few articles in learned journals have been so successful 
in sfarting a lino of research as the studies on the history 
of Ethiopia, published many years ago in the Journal 
AHiutiquv by H. Basset, now an honorary member of our 
Society. The contribution to the same subject by Father 
Beccari, which is to cover a number of quarto volumes, 
promises to eclipse the others in magnitude, if not in 
importance. The first volume contains (1) a list of the 
documents which the editor proposes to include in the series 
(of which the general character is sufficiently elucidated by 
the title given above) ; (2) a brief analysis of the principal 
MSS. ; (3) some specimens of the documents. These last 
consist of instructions to missionaries (in Portuguese), 


Buhler, ii, Ivi. 
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letters of King Sysennius (in Ethiopic) to Pope Paul V, 
the General of the Jesuit Order; and Philip III of Spain, 
selections from the descriptions of Ethiopia by Pacz and 
others, and correspondence dealing with Ethiopian affairs in 
French, Latin, Portuguese, and Italian. For the Ethiopic 
texts the editor has had the assistance of the eminent 
scholar I. Guidi. The greater number of the specimens 
refer to the vicissitudes of tlie Catholic missions in Abyssinia, 
and a series of unsuccessful attempts at restoring them after 
the expulsion of the Jesuits. The letter of King Sysennius^ 
to Philip III is a request for soldiers to help him to dragoon 
his subjects into the true faith. For students of eccle- 
siastical histoiy during the three centuries enumerated the 
materials collected by Father Beccari will be of great 
interest, and his work appears to give evidence of exemplary 
patience aud industr}^ 

D. S. Makgoliouth. 


The PisACA Languages ok North -Wkstekn India. By 

G. A. Grierson. Asiatic Society Monographs, V ol. VIII. 

(London, 1906.) 

Grierson’s exceedingly interesting monograph comprises 
the languages of Kafiristan, Citral, Dardistan, and the 
adjoining countries, viz.: the dialects Busgull, Wai-Ah”, 
Veron, Pasai, Gawar-Bati, Kalasii of the Kafir group, the 
Kho-war or Oitriill, and the dialects Sina, Kasmirl, Garwl, 
Maiya, of the Dard group. AU these dialects are called by 
him 'Pi^ca Languages,’ for he believes that they are 
descendants of the Pii§aca Prakrit. After some introductory 
remarks the author first describes the phonetic system of 
those dialects, p. 14 et seq., then he treats the chief chapters 
of the grammar as declension and conjugation, p. 31 et seq., 
and compiles a vocabulary of the most important words, 
p. 63 et seq. In a second part of his book, p. 81 et seq., he 
goes into the ‘ phonological details,’ treating separately each 
sound and its development in the various dialects. Subject 
and word indexes conclude the monograph. 
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It is hardly necessary to speak about the scientific value 
of Dr. Grierson’s book. Nobody, I think, would have had 
richer and more reliable materials at his disposal than he to 
treat the subject, which is equally interesting and difficult, 
in a satisfactory manner. Of course, it will not be possible 
to solve all the problems at once. The author comes to the 
genera] result that “ tliesc languages .... form a third 
independent branch of the great Aryan family, and that they 
are neither Eraiiiau nor Indian, hut something between both.” 
It is very diflScult, and perhaps impossible, to refute this 
opinion, hut it is not loss difficult to prove it convincingly. 
As for me, mj^” impression is still the same about the 
character ot these languages as it formerly was. I believe 
even now that they all must he considered as belonging to 
the Indian group of languages. They have, of course, their 
peculiar and sometimes strange character, but they scorn to 
have tho most important and typical phonological laws in 
common with the Indian dialects. It is, however, necessary 
to distinguish carefully between the borrowed and the genuine 
words. The mixed vocabulary of those languages is a great 
difficulty for fixing their linguistic character. I shall give 
a few examples. A typical phonological difference between 
Indian and Iranian languages is Ind. s = Ir. //. Now we 
have, for instance, for the numeral ‘ seven ’ SkL sapta^ 
Aw. hapta, in all tho dialects of the Kafir, Citral, and Dard 
group words heginninjj with s : Basg. mt, Khdwiir sot, Sinii, 
sat* The word for ‘nose* is Skt. ndsa, Aw. ndouhd. The 
corresponding words in the Pii^ca dialects are all derived 
from a form with s and not with h (seo p. 76). Compare 
also Skt. divasa, ‘ day * = Veron ves, Wai-Ala ivds, Pasai 
dawds (p. 68), and Skt. fndsa, Aw. mdonha, ‘moon, month* 
= Uagg. mds, Ehowar mds (p. 75). The Dard group has 
here another word (see also p. 77 ‘ sister,’ p. 78 ‘ sun *). 

Another difference is Ind. h = Ir. z. Even here the 
Piiaca languages stand on the side of the Indian group. 
To the word Skt. hasta, ‘ hand * = Aw. hasta, correspond 
EalaSa hdst, EhSwar host, Ea4m. hath (p. 73). Dust in 
BaSg., lust in Veron, and dok in Wai-AIa are borrowed 
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words taken from Pcrs. Afgh. Im (see El.ym. und Lautl. 
d. Afgb., No, 331). The Ba§g. zare^ Wai-Ala zo = Aw. 
zeredhaya^ * heart/ seems to be inconsistent with the words 
given above. But in the. other dialects we have again 
words beginning with //, as in Skt. hrdaya (see 6awar-Bati 
hera and Pasai hard of the Kafir group and herdi in CitralT, 
p. 73). We must therefore assume that zare^zo^ are borrowed 
from an Eastern Ir. dialect. Compare SariqolT zdrd^ Afgb. 
zirdty etc. 

I conclude now my few remarks, submitting my doubts to^ 
the judgment of the author. I hope he will kindly take 
them into consideration, and I finally thank Dr. Grierson 
once more for his valuable work. The doubts which I 
expressed regarding one point do by no means alter the high 
appreciation of his interesting book. 

WiLij. Gisigkr. 

Erlangen^ March^ 1007. 


An Englisii-IEindustani Dictionauv. By Gkokgk S. A. 

Ranking, M.D. (Cantab.), M.ILA.S., Lieut.-Col. LM.S. 

8 VO. (Calcutta : Thacker, Spink, & Co. London : 

W. Thacker & Co., 1905.) 

This dictionary has been compiled to meet a w^ant which 
Colonel Ranking has carefully defined in the Preface to 
his work. Fortunately there is no need to refer to the 
exceptional opportunities which the author has enjoyed for 
the study of Hindustani, or to his competence to express 
an opinion on the matters referred to in the Preface. He 
is entitled to speak as an authority on Hindustani in general, 
but he has also, during his tenure of the office of Secretary 
to the Board of Examiners at Calcutta, und as official 
Translator for the Government of India, been in a position 
to observe the want of an adequate yet succinct vocabulary, 
which would enable, not merely an Englishman, but more 
especially a native editor, to give the people in their own 
language an idiomatic rendering of the speeches and expressed 
opinions of their rulers and of political pleaders delivered 
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originally in English. Keeping this point steadily in view, 
he has compiled a most useful and accurate dictionary, easily 
handled and well printed, a work of reference not merely 
for the library' but for the editor’s desk. Anyone who turns 
up such words as ‘ line,’ ‘ right,’ ‘ rule,' ‘ throw,’ • stand,’ 
‘stock,’ etc., widely used in literary and spoken English, 
will see that the greatest care has been taken to give 
Hindustani equivalents for the various shades of meaning 
which may be intended in English, and to bring together 
idiomatic expressions of parallel lorce in the two languages. 

A work of this class must be useful, and Colonel Ranking 
has shown one special value which it should possess. He 
points out, what others have also observed, that native 
editors who know English are apt to import English words 
into vernacular newspapers to the exclusion of existing 
vernacular words adequate to explain the meaning of the 
English. It may be that this tendency arises from a dis- 
inclination to think at the moment for the required vernacular 
word, or it may be owing to tbe want of a convenient book 
of reference with which to refresh the memory. The latter 
alternative can no longer bo pleaded as an excuse for 
a practice which tends undoubtedly, as Colonel Ranking 
points out, to ' the deterioration of the living, flexible 
HindustanT, adequate in itself us a literary language, by the 
extrusion of numberless useful and forceful native words. 

We have already had dictionaries of a sectional or 
departmental type, sucli as dictionaries of legal terms and 
commercial terms, placed before tlie public; and we have 
had others of a more extended or general English-Hindustani 
vocabulary, prepared in Roman characters, sucIj as those 
of Forbes and Fallon. These are all serviceable, and it 
would be unjust to condemn them. In fact, for one who 
knows Hindustani from the popular vernacular side, and 
can readily detect unfortunate omissions of conventional 
diacritical points, Fallon’s English-Hindustani Dictionary 
is eminently useful. But all these dictionaries fail by not 
giving the vernacular word in the native character. Colonel 
Ranking has, however, in his dictionary spelt every word 
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correctly in the Persian character as adopted or adapted in 
Hindustani, and this feature, added to the literary exactness 
aimed at throughout his work, makes it useful in the highest 
degree, not alone as a work of reference, but as an 
educational means. 

W. Hoey. 


Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcuita. 

By Vincent A. Smith. Vol. i. (Oxford, 1906.) 

Ten years ago, in a notice in tlie Journal of the Catalogue 
of Coins of the Indian Museum, then lately published, 
compiled by Mr. C. J. Rodgers, reference was made to 
the difiSeulties and restrictions under which Mr. Rodgers 
had worked, resulting in an unsatisfactory catalogue of 
a large and important collection. Being without historical 
notes, comments, or bibliographical references, and but poorly 
illustrated, it was little more than a descriptive list of the 
coins. 

It is well, therefore, that the Trustees of the Museum 
have now resolved that a full scientific catalogue shall be 
prepared, and in it shall be included the cabinet of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, a collection which has hitherto 
not been catalogued. They have been fortunate in getting 
as the author of the first volume such a competent one as ih 
Mr. V. A. Smith to treat of the series of Indian Numismatics 
•comprised in it, that is, of coins other than the Musalman 
Series. 

It is a handsome volume, well printed, well arranged, and 
fully illustrated by thirty plates of photographic reproductions 
•of coins. 

The work is divided into three parts : (1) the Early 
Foreign Dynasties and the Guptas ; (*^) Ancient Coins of 
Indian types; (3) Persian, Mediaeval, Southern Indian, and 
Miscellaneous Coins. The parts are divided into sections, 
•each of which begins with an Introduction containing an 
historical and bibliographical summary of the dynasty or 
series treated of in it, followed by a description of the coins 
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in the cabinets, references being given in many cases to 
other publications in which the coin is described or figured. 
We have thus for the first time in one book an account of 
all the Indian ancient and mediseval non-Musalman coinage, 
which may serve as a handbook and save much time and 
trouble to the student by enabling him to easily find the 
class to which any specimen he has belongs, and where 
he may find a fuller account of that class instead of having 
to begin by looking through perhaps several books or articles 
for what ho requires, and also to sec in due order the 
morphology from the (jreek and from the Indian types. 

In the section on llactrian and Indo-Qreek coins an 
Alphabetical List of the Kings similar to that in the author's 
Early History of India is given in the Introduction. The 
collection contains some fine and rare specimens, but, as the 
author says, “ the deficiencies in the cabinets are deplorably 
great," and, judging by the illustrations, some of the 
specimens are not in a fine condition. For the historical 
relations of the kings and satraps of Indo-Parthian Dynasties 
a tabular statenient is given summarizing the author's views 
as set forth in his article on those dynasties in the Zeitschrift 
der MorgenUiiidischon Gesellschaft for 1906. The collection 
is fairly representative, but some specimens are but poor. 
An attempt is made with some success to distinguish the 
coins of Azes 1 from those of Azes II, and some interesting 
coins are described, and some variations of former ‘readings 
and attributions made. 

In the Introduction to Section iii, on Kushan coins, 
Mr. Smith says ; ‘‘ So far, I believe, all scholars at present 
are agreed that ray approximate chronology may be accepted, 
and that I am not far wrong in placing the accession of 
Kadphiscs I about 45 a.d., and that of his successor, 
Kadphises II, about 85 a.d." ; and, after referring to 
Dr. Fleet's contention thutKanishka established theVikrama 
Era dating from 58 n.c., holds that “ the balance of evidence 
favours the hypothesis that Kanishka came to the throne 
about 120 or 125 a.d.," and that the following chronology is 
approximately correct : — 
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Kadphises 1 
Kadphises II 
Kanislika . . 
Huvishka . . 
Vusudeva . . 


aco. about 45 or 50 

• >9 85 

• 120 

. • „ 150 • 

180 


A.]). 
• > 

99 

99 

99 


These dates correspond within a little with those given 
by E. Thomas and by Cunningham, but a perusal of what 
Ih*. Fleet has written in the Journal in 1906 does show 
that there is a good deal to be said for reviving the original 
view that Eanishka rose to power in n.c. 58, and founded 
what is called the Yikraraa Era, and though he does not 
olairn to have adduced actual proofs, it is very possible that 
some chance discovery may make necessary a considerable 
variation in the dates, if not in the ordei* of the list, of these 
kings. The collections are wanting in many varieties of 
Kushan coins. 

On Gupta coins, treated of in Section iv, Mr. Smith is 
a well-known authority. He gives an excellent summary 
of history and coinage, and has a fine collection to describe. 
The series of Western satraps is but a small collection. 

In Section v there is a good introduction to the Punch 
Marked coins, and in the following section on Local Coins 
of Northern India an equally good summary of the work of 
Sir A. Cunningham in the series of Ajodljya, Avanti or 
TJjjaiii, Kosam, and Taxila. 

The following sections (vii to x), treating of the difficult 
and curious Tribal Coins, the Northern Pafichula and Eosala 
Kings, the Rajas of Mathura and Ylrasena, and Miscellaneous 
Ooins of Northern India, are all# interesting and full of 
useful information. Section xi, on .the Andhra Dynasty, 
describes a small collection and closes Part II. 

In Part III are good and useful sections on Indo-Sassanlan, 
Medimval Dynasties of Central and Northern India, Hindu 
Kashmir, Kangra, Nepal, and Assam Coinages, and on 
page 316 is described for the first time a coin of the Western 
Chalukya of Ealyani king Jagadekamalla. 

At the end of each part is an Index of the Kings, Rulers, 
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and Countries mentioned in the part, and in addition there 
is a full General Index for the whole volume. It would 
have been of great help to students if the author had 
added a plate or two giving the forms of the letters of the 
alphabets, especially the compound letters, as they appear 
upon the coins. One may know the ordinary form of the 
Devanagari character pretty well and yet find much 
difficulty in making out the lettering on, say, a Gupta or 
Ksatrap coin. 

The book is so well edited that it is surprising to find, 
on page 297, ‘‘Cliliota Udaipur is, I believe, part of 
Tipperah.” It is hardly necessary to remind Mr. Vincent 
8inith that it is a small state in Gujarat lying between 
Baroda and Indore. 

In conclusion, one may express a hope, as was done in 
1897 in noticing Mr. Rodgers* catalogue, that now the 
deficiencies in the cabinets are so well shown, opportunities 
be taken, as they present themselves, to acquire by gift, 
exchange, or purchase, such coins as arc required to make 
the IndiaO Museum Collection what it ought to be — the 
best and a fully representative one of the coinage of India. 
There are such opportunities in India, and there is now 
a Government numismatist to whom a fairly free hand 
might be given in this respect. It may he assumed that 
the Trustees of the Museum, in ordering the preparation 
of this fine catalogue, show the value they attach to this 
part of their trust. 


0. C. 
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(Januaiy, February, Marrh, 1907.) 


I. — General Meetin({s of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

January 1907. — Sir Raymond West, Vice-President, 

in the Chair. 

The following Avere elected members of the Society : — 

jVlr. C. Raymond Beazlcy, 

Mr. CluMholin Dunbar Brunton, 

Captain M. Tj. Ferrar, 

Mr. Charles I. Fraser, 

The lion. IMr. Justice Asutosh Mukhopadhyay, 
Vice-Cliancellor, Calcutta University, 

Mr. T. B. Puliath-Kchclpannala, 

Sri Surendra P. Sannyal, 

Mr. Vishwaiiath SahaA' Sinha, 

Mr. II. E. Staidcton, ‘ 

Pundit Krishna Pada Vidyaratna. 

Dr. Grierson read a paper on Modern Ilinduisia and its 
Debt to the Nestorians.” A discussion followed, in which 
Mr. Kennedy, the Rev. Joshua Kharais, Dr. Pope, and 
Mr. Keith took part. 

Mr. Kennedy ; It is always a pleasure to hear Dr. Grierson 
discourse of his favourites, the Hindi poets and mystics of 
the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries. We 
admire the extent of his learning and the goodness of his 
heart, his large sympathy with religious feeling wherever 
he meets it, and his exhilarating enthusiasm. If the picture 
j.u.A.s. 1907. 32 
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he presents to us is not always complete, it is the best side 
at least, and the side most frequently overlooked. But 
when he takes to historical disquisition he moves on 
a somewhat foreign terrain^ and one where I cannot always 
follow him. And it is the historical side of his paper which 
I propose to discuss. 

Dr. Grierson^s paper deals with two distinct periods. The 
first ends according to Weber with the capture of Alexandria 
by the Mahomedans in 640 a.u., and the discussion here 
turns on two points — the origin of the nativity festival of 
Krishna, and of the idea of ‘ faith * or hhahti as a condition 
of salvation. This part is in the main a suinniary of 
. Weber’s views. The second period begins with Ramanuja 
in the twelfth centuiy, and extends to the seventeenth ; it 
deals with hhakti alone, and contains Dr. Grierson's original 
contribution to the subject. In both periods we find 
Hinduism in long and continuous touch with Christian com- 
munities, but with a difference. During the first period the 
Christian communities arc chiefly to be found on the Korth- 
West frontier, and among tribes near of kin to those which 
were then invading India; while in the second they are 
confined to the Syrian Christians of Malabar. The two 
periods must be considered independently. 

I. It is generally supposed that Christian influences must 
have reached India by way of Alexandria, and on th’N 
assumption Weber bases all his arguments. The assumption 
appears to me wrong. The Roman Empire was in direct 
communication with India for two centuries only ; and that 
was ended by Caracalla in 211 A.n. The massacre which 
he made of the inhabitants of Alexandria either involved or 
drove away the Indian colony there., At any rate, the 
direct trad^ with India shifted down the Red Sea to Adulc, 
and fell into the hands of the Abyssinians, whose power it 
established. During the third century Egypt was a prey 
to over-taxation, to civil strife, foreign invasions, and the 
incursions of the nomadic Blemyes. After the middle of 
the fourth century the Indian trade with Alexandria some- 
what revived, and improved considerably during the fifth 
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and sixth centuries, but it was usually by way of Adule, 
and seldom direct. All the cults of Rome and the Levant 
were to be found in Alexandria ; and down to 200 a.d. — 
the period durinfj^ which the direct communications between 
Alexandria and India were open — the Christian Church of 
Alexandria was neither the largest nor the most imposing 
of the religious sections of the Alexandrian community. 
Moreover, the Christian mysteries were at that time carefully 
concealed from the heathen. Individuals, whether Indian 
merchants or Christian priests, must frequently have met: 
from some such communications I have derived the Indian 
notions of Basilides, while the great Christian philosopher 
Fantaenus travelled as far as the west coast of India. But 
the historical conditions requisite for any real action of 
Christianity upon Hinduism are wanting. 

But these conditions arc fulfilled by the Parthian or rather 
the Sassaniau Empire. From the days of Nebuchadnezar 
there had been a sea trade with India by way of the Persian 
Gulf, and we find Christian communities on the west shore 
of India from the second century onwards, at first of 
Christian Jews, later of Persian traders ; and when Cosmas 
Indicopleustes visited India, about 525 a.d., these com- 
munities had a Persian bishop of their own. But the 
communities were few in number; and their clergy and most 
of their members were foreigners. This was the case even 
as late as the eighth century, — witness the signatures to 
a well-known copper -plate grant which the Malabar 
Christians regard as their charter. 

On the North-West frontier we find an entirely different 
state of things. Baotria was the home of all persecuted 
sects. To it fled the Manichseans, the Mazdakites, the 
Christians, whenever the whim of the monarch or the 
pressure of the Magi or the relations wiili Rome prompted 
the Sassaniau kings to persecute their subjects. Christianity 
was planted at a very early period in Bactria, and flourished 
there greatly. Bardaisan, the great Syrian Gnostic, who 
died in 223 a.d., expressly mentions the Christian com- 
munities of Bactria and Persia. John the Persian, Bishop 
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of the charch of Persia and great India/’ attended the 
Nicene Council in 325 a.d. The Bishop of Herat was 
present at a Council held by the Eatholikos in 424 a.d. 
Christianity spread among .the White Huns in the fifth 
century, and they had a Bishop of their own by the middle 
of the sixth. Some 60 years later Chosroes II transported 
a vast number of Christian captives taken in the Roman 
wars to Seistan. In the seventh century Merv became the 
seat of a Metropolitan Archbishop, and not only Nestorians 
but Jacobites had their own bishops throughout all those , 
regions. India was surrounded on the North-West frontier 
by a ring of Christian communities, many of them allied 
in blood to the barbarous tribes from Central Asia which 
were then invading India, and ready to adopt the first 
tolerable religion presented to them. 

Nor is this all, for it is certain that the Sassanian Empire 
during tho two and a half centuries which preceded its 
downfall exercised a very powerful influence over India 
in this quarter ; and during these very centuries it was most 
powerfully influenced by Home. Wo find Kashmir looms 
supplying fabrics to the Persian Court, while the debased 
Corinthian architecture of the Sassanians extended to the 
Panjab and Kashmir. In a sixth century cave at Ajanta 
we have representations of a Persian prince and his courtiers ; 
and there was an exchange of embassies between Pulikesin 
and Chosroes II. And as this was the period when Persian 
influence was at its height, so it was a period of active 
religious syncretism. The spread of Oriental Christianity 
was due neither to sailors or female slaves in the harem 
of princes, nor was it duo even, to merchants, but mainly 
to the active propaganda of the Persian hermits and monks. 
The Christian hermits of Persia go back to a very early 
time; they were the successors of pagan fakirs, and the 
conversion of rude tribes was chiefly due to them. Jerome 
mentions Christian monks from India as well as from Persia, 
and we read of a Christian monastery of Persian monks 
in Ceylon by tho middle of the fourth century. The monks 
of Bactria were especially active, and they took the leading 
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part in the religious syncretism of the time. The famous 
legend of Rarlaam and Josapliat is the work of a Bactrian 
monk in the sixth century. Two centuries later we find 
a (Jhrifeitian and a Buddhist monk of Bactria jointly composing 
Christian-Buddhist sutras The same thing went on in 
India. In a sixth century cave at Ajanta we find a repre- 
sentation of Asita holding the infant Buddha, imitated from 
pictures of St. Simeon and our Lord. And if Ajanta was 
within the range of Persian and Christian influence, so was 
Dwuruka the peculiar seat of the Krishna cultus. 

We now turn to the two questions in dispute — the nativity 
festival of Krishna and the legend of the White Island or 
Continent. The possibility, nay the probability, of Christian 
influences cannot be denied in either case. The probability 
in the case of the nativity festival is especially great, because 
we find that btoiiea of the nativity and the childhood of 
Jesus were the Christian elements most readily appropriated 
by Buddhism, as they still are by the common people of 
India at th<‘ present day. Among the Mahomedan Berbers 
of North Africa the chief remnant of Christianity is the 
observance of ("hristmas. Everything therefore depends 
on the direct evidence of identity between the legends of the 
Krishna festival and the nativity stories of the Gospel. 
Unfortunately this is the very point which appears to me 
the weakest. For it is quite possible to explain almost every 
detail in a difTerent and perfectly natural raaiiiler. The 
number of coincidences is certainly surprising, but scarcely 
conclusive, were it not for a fact I shall presently notice. 

S^o also with the legend of the While Island. The Maha 
Bharata anxiously assures us that ‘*the nairative” (“the 
essence of all narratives,” as another passage calls it) “ is 
a very ancient one, perfectly ednsistont with the Vedas ” ; 
but since Naiayaiia himself says in it that many of his best 
appearances in the world were past, and lefers both to his 
favourite city Dwiiraka and to the Puranas, we may 
certainly date this section as belonging to the fifth or sixth 
century. The travellers to the White Island journeyed north 
to Mount Meru : more than 82,000 yojanas to the north-west 
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of Mount Meru lay the White Island on the nortnern shore 
of the ocean of milk. The directions are precise ; they can 
only point to some place beyond the great mountain ranges, 
to Bactria, or probably to some place still further north— ^ 
perhaps to Lake Issykul, where there js abundance of frozen 
sea and round the southern shores of which Nestorian 
communities wore numerous. On the other hand, the 
inhabitants, more Indico, are represented as gods, for they are 
winkless. The whole passage is inserted with the clear 
intention of establishing the doctrine that devotion is the . 
most saving of virtues; and the position of the place is 
too clearly defined, I think, for it to be altogether imaginary. 
Brahmans were very numerous in Bactria from an early 
period ; indeed, Bardaisan expressly refers to the number of 
Brahmans in Bactria in the very passage wo have quoted ; 
and the Bactrian Brahmans must have been perfectly 
acquainted with the Christian monasteries of the fifth and 
sixth centuries in Bactria. I take it, therefore, that Bactrian 
monks, or at least missionary monks from Bactria planted 
still further to the north, are meant by these divine beings ; 
and Dr. Grierson has pointed out the identity of the worship 
of these followers of hhakti with the eiicharistic service — 
the incense, the silent prayer, the approach to the altar, 
the unseen presence, and the hymns of praise. According 
to this supposition the visit of the three Bishis would he 
before outsiders were admitted to behold^ the Christian 
mysteries, while Narada's visit would come after. 

Granting, however, a real historical connection, what did 
Hinduism borrow.^ Apparently nothing but an example, 
and the idea that devotion was, the chief, if not the sole, 
condition of salvation. But this idea itsolf was innate in the 
circumstances of the time.' The old Aryan deities, Indra 
and Brahma and the rest, were about to be submerged in 
the aboriginal worship, the sectarian cults of Siva and 
Krishna. Union with God had been the object of Brahmanic 
theology ; and for Aryans this was to be obtained by sacrifice 
and ceremonial, or by austerities and penances, or by 
knowledge and meditation. None of these methods were 
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open to the non* Aryans ; if they were to be included within 
the fold of orthodoxy, some other and more simple method 
must be found. Devotion to a particular deity is a universal 
feature of religious life, and had been known in India from 
Yedic times. When Krishna and Siva were elevated to 
the rank of quasi-monotheist gods, it only required the 
recognition of devotion as a means of salvation to make 
the aboriginal cults orthodox. For the stricter schools the 
doctrine of bhakti liad no attractions; and while it was 
winning general favour, Sankara Aehurya was perfecting 
his scholastic theory of impersonal divinity. 

I liave sketched the historical framework into which every 
speculation regarding the genesis of Christian ideas in 
Hinduism must lit. Ilut before I proceed further it is 
necessary to show not only that Weber’s derivation of 
Christian influence from Alexandria is wrong, but that the 
further arguments he bases on it are wrong also. As regards 
the White Island nothing need be said. It is true that 
we find Brahmans even in Borne in the latter part of the 
fourth century, but neither Home nor Alexandria lie north 
of Hindustan. But Weber’s chief arguments are drawn 
from the history of the legtmds regarding the Virgin and 
the representations of the Madonna lactam. On this basis 
he assigns the period 350-431 a.d. as the period to which 
the rise of the Krishna festival must be assigned. To 
Weber I would repl3r^: Firnt^ the legends of the‘ Madonna 
were not known in Egypt until towards the close of the fifth 
century, and were probably derived from Italy. I tried 
to establish this proposition in a review of Forbes Robinson’s 
Coptic Apocrypha published in the J.R.A.S. ; and the latest 
German inquirers have independently come to the same 
conclusion. The mere fact that Schnoudi, the greatest of 
Egyptian monks, a dreamer of dreams par excellence^ who 
met more divine personages than Swedenborg, and whose 
life covers the first half of the fiftli century, only once 
mentions the Virgin, is decisive. Second^ the earliest 
undoubted Christian example of a Madonna suckling her 
child is of the twelfth century, and from the well-known 
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church of S. Maria Trastavere in Rome. Weber seeks to 
connect this with the old Egyptian representations of Isis 
suckling Horus, and so to bring it within the range of 
Alexandria. Rut the last traces of the native Egyptian 
worship of Isis and Horus (from which Weber’s illustrations 
are drawn^ and which must be carefully distinguished from 
the Hellenic cult), end with the close of the second century, 
although the cult lasted longer in Nubia; and between it 
and the picture in S. Maria Trastavere there lie nearly 
a thousand years, and the development of a wholly different 
art in Egypt, as well as tlie breadth of the Mediterranean 
Sea. Thirds the picture in the catacomb of St. Priscilla 
at Rome to which Weber refers is in a ruinous con- 
dition ; but it is certain that the Madonna (if she be 
a Madonna) is not giving the child suck. Her dress 
reaches to her nock, while the child looks out of the 
picture with alarm at the spectator, and clings with the 
right hand to his mother’s bosom. Fourfhy if there is no 
Christian representation of the suckling mother before the 
twelfth century, there is a much earlier Hindu one. At 
Elura we have a bas-relief of the seven divine mothers, each 
with her child on her knee or beside her ; and Varahi, 
the third of the seven, is giving suck to her infant. 

II. In the second part of our subject Dr. Grierson is 
a master, and I am ignorant. My remarks therefore must 
be considered as interrogations, difficulties to be met, points 
to be explained, and not as the expression of a final opinion. 
I would put the issues thus: In the bhahti of the Maha 
Bharata there is nothing distinctively Christian ” ; I fully 
admit that in Kabir and later Hindi poets and mystics 
Christian elements, elements which are Christian not only 
in sentiment but in origin, are found; at what time and 
through what channel did this new and distinctively 
Christian element intervene? Dr. Grierson says it was in 
the twelfth century and through Ramanuja and Riimanuja’s 
acquaintance with the Syrian monks at Mylapore. My 
knowledge of Ramanuja is too slight to permit me to say 
whether there are any distinctively Christian elements in his 
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teaching ; but bis monotheism appears to be far more 
pantheistic and shadowy than that of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth century poets. From Dr. Thibaut's remarks 
I should conclude that he did for one school what Sankara 
did for another ; that is to say, he systematised and gave 
a philosophical basis to the older theories of the llhagavatas, 
who attempted a fusion of the highest divine personality 
with impersonal divinity, an attempt already made in the 
BhagavadgItcT. Every tiioory of a personal divinity of course 
connotes some doctrine of personal devotion, which can find 
no room in a purely pantheistic system ; and the difierent 
stress laid by Sankara and by Ramiliuija on hhaldi is 
a necessary consequence of their fundamentally different 
hypotheses. It is, of course, possible tliat Ramanuja should 
have got some Christian i.d<jas (if he had any) from the 
monks of Mylaporc, but I ccinsider it extremely improbable: 
I should as soon expect to learn the tenets of Mussulman 
theology at the shrine of Syad Salar. It is very different 
when we come to the vernacular poets and mystics of the 
fifteenth and succeeding centuries. Their monotheism is 
more definite and ethical; their religious experience more 
profound ; and they aim at a universal religion, or at least 
at a religion which rises above caste. Moreover, they are 
not pliilosophcrs, but poets capable of assimilating con- 
tradictory notions. Kabir and Naiiak avowedly attempted 
a fusion of Mahomec^an and IJindu elements ; ' and the 
influence of Sufism is clearly visible. The very expression 
•quotod by Dr. Grierson, “ nearness to God,” is a favourite Sufi 
phrase. 1 consider it probable that the outburst of religious 
thought in question was largely due to Mulioincdanism ; and 
that so far as it contained (.%ristian elements, it received 
them indirectly through a Sufi medium. The influence of 
the Malabar Christians may be much greater than has 
hitherto been supposed ; but the question will not be solved 
until Dr. Grierson has laid before us the contents of the 
Bhdktmala. I would add, however, at the outset that any 
attempts to connect Hindu ideas of hhakti with the Pauline 
doctrine of faith through a Nestorian channel are inadmissible, 
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and, as a matter of fact, the Hindu doctrine of bhakti in its 
highest form approaches much more closely to the Johannine. 
The Hindu notion of hhakti runs through every note of the 
scale, from pure magic to a sense of loving devotion, of 
passionate self-surrender, and a passive quietism which is 
content to abide in God. And whether or no the Hindu 
mind could have attained unaided to the higher stage, it 
certainly was exposed to and must have been assisted by 
foreign influences in its evolution. 

But, to tell the truth, I think these discussions regarding 
nativity stories and faith are both inconclusive and secondary. 
Coincidences in two stories do not necessarily imply a common 
origin, and faith is capable of many meanings from the most 
slavish devotion to the highest self-sacrifice and sense of 
loving union; it is to some extent a matter of spiritual 
experience and psycholog}', of the mem nntnralitpr Christiana 
not confined to any race or creed, although its highest 
exercise depends of course on its knowledge of the object 
to whicli it is directed. For me the crux of the whole 
question lies elscwlierc. I would put it thus. Down to 
a certain date, wliich, on arehmological grounds T am inclined 
to fix at 500 A. I)., Krishna is a warrior hero, originally, 
perhaps, a nature god personifying the dark sun, whose 
countenance blinds his enemies, and whose business it is 
to slay giants and dragons ; he is the god of a tribe, and 
ultimately becomes identified with Vishnu. And then there 
comes an entire and sudden change. The new Krishna 
is a pastoral and idyllic deity,* an infant who grows up 
to be a boy and a youth, and is throughout a god of love. 
And this love is not necessarily 'gross or obscene, nor has 
it anything to do with nature worship. Moreover, the scena 
is changed from Dwaraka to Bhraj. Various feats of 
Vishnu and Vasudeva are attributed to the new god ; but 
it is not by these he makes his way, but because he is 
“the little darling,” the bambino. This child throws the 
elder Krishna and the other deities into the shade; he 
conquers everywhere. If he lends himself as the god of 
love to erotic frenzy, he also raises his spiritual worshippers 
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to spiritual heights. At last a modern sect, the Radha* 
swamis, proclaim that “ God is love,” or more strictly “ the 
ocean of love,” for Hinduism ever halts between the personal 
and the impersonal. The Radhaswiimis consciously imitate 
the Christian doctrine of the Trinity ; they quote Eabir, and 
the Sufis, and St. John : they are veritable Gnostics. Now 
it is contrary to all analogy that the worship of the pastoral 
child should be evolved from the cultus of the fierce and 
darkling hero. There is clearly a meeting of two streams, 
ill-disguised by a transference of legends and of names. 
Whence came this second stream ? Was it from Buddhism P 
Was it from some other source, or from Christianity ? And 
if from Christianity, how came it? These are questions 
hard to answer. But if it were origlnall)" an offshoot from 
Christianity, wc cannot wonder that it. has often produced 
Christian fruit as it ripened. “ Lord,” said St. Catherine 
of Sienna after a period of spiritual dryness, “ where hast 
Thou been these many days that I have sought Thee 
sorrowing ? ” “ My duugliter, all the time I was hidden 

in Thy heart.” 

T end with an emphatic endorsement of Dr. Grierson’s 
closing words. And no one in our time has better illustrated 
their truth than the late Salmon Growse, who turned 
Kabir’s verses into Latin elegiacs, and translated Tulsi Das^ 
haiiiayana. His tastes were wide ; when he built a Roman 
Catholic chapel, ho njade it in the form of a Liitin cross ; 
inside the architecture was Moorish ; externally it had 
a Hindu steeple. The people of Mathura regarded him 
as a white guru; at his bidding, both in Mathura and 
Bulandshahr, men expended thousands of rupees upon 
public objects, when to others they would have grudged 
ten; and his influence far surpassed that of any other living^ 
European, whatever his position. And although many other 
things contributed to this influence, the basis of it lay 
in the fact that, devout himself, he sympathised with the 
devotion and art of both Hindu and Mahoiuedan. 
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Dr. G. TJ. Pope expressed the feelings of pleasare and 
interest with which he listened to discussions about the 
religious views of the Tamil people, amongst whom he had 
spent more than forty of his best and happiest years. Such 
topics had employed him, more or less, all his working life. 
The paper was most excellent, and there was nothing in it 
which he could not heartily endorse. He dwelt a little upon 
the thought that too much stress must never be laid upon 
the supposition, though it be true in the main, that various 
religious systems owe their best and highest thoughts to 
the Christian revelation. 

In his edition of the Kurral he had shown that the 
greatest poet and sage of the Tamil people, Tiruvalluvar, 
certainly had access to Christian documents. The poet 
was born in St. Thome, where in the early centuries of 
the Christian era Pantmnus, the head of the catechetical 
school of Alexandria, laboured as a Christian missionary. 
But, giving all due weight to this and other kindred facts, 
it seemed to him that, in every ago and clime, the greatest 
and purest souls have had their own special intuitions of 
religious truth. There is “ a light which lighteneth every 
man that cometh into the world.” He remembered talking 
to his old friend and master, Jowett, and telling him of 
remarkable thoughts he had found in the Eurral, and saying 
that they seemed to be derived from the Gospels. Jowett 
replied with a sudden emphasis that was quite peculiar to 
him: ^'As if the Father in Heaven could not and would 
not teach His children in^ any .time and place the truths 
concerning Himself. Trace all this rather directly to Him.” 
It may be that missionaries in general are in danger of 
speaking indiscriminately of non -p Christian peoples as 
” benighted and perishing heathen.” It is better far 
to seek out carefully what is good in every antagonistic 
system, and to try to supplement it by what we believe to 
be higher truth. Very many of the Tamil people are ” nigh 
unto the kingdom of God,” and it is above all things 
necessary to make the truths they bold stepping-stones 
to higher things. In regard to Bhakti (which is, after 
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ally only the Latin word ^ piety we can trace the time of 
its coming into use among the South Indian poets, but there 
are abundant traces of the thing itself in many native 
authors of the very early Christian centuries. This 
Dr. Pope has shown in his edition of the Tiruvacagam. 
Tiruvalluvar uses a word which is pure Tamil, as an 
equivalent to Faith, but is liable to be mistaken for 
a similar Sanskrit word : (Jcddcht). In his couplets 852 and 
353 he sings thus : — 

Darkness departs, and rapture springs to men who see 
The mystic vision pure, from all delusion free. 

“ When doubts disperse, and mists of error roll 
Away, nearer is heav’n than earth to sage’s soul.” 

Here the poet’s kddchi is surely that Christian * faith,’ 
which is the sure ** evidence of things unseen.” Dr. Pope 
thought that all interested in the subject should make 
a thorough study of the great and beautiful Kurral, which 
is, in fact, the sacred scriptures of the Tamil race. 

The universally prevalent belief in the transmigration 
of souls often assumes an aspect very closely allied to the 
Christian belief in the immortality of the soul. Sitting one 
day, just before his final departure from India, in converse 
with an old native friend, the conversation was interrupted 
by the song of a bir^ from some trees just outside the 
veranda. (It was remarkable, for though the birds of the 
East are often beautiful they have not the gift, generally 
speaking, of melodious song like our Philomel, which wdth 
“ her mournful hymns doth hush the night.”) They stopped 
talking and listened ; at length his native friend said, 

I know not what friend of mine, long since passed into the 
unseen, is singing to us in yonder bird ; but I am older thau 
you, and must expect soon to die. If tlu n in your distant 
home you hear a bird sing like that, think that it may be 
myself, for I will come and sing to you if I can.” That 
song as yet he. Dr. Pope, had not heard ! He concluded with 
an expression of strong love for the Tamil people, and quoted 
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the poet’s words, some weep for the ingratitude of men/’ 
but ** their gratitude has oftener left me weeping.” 

Mr. a. Berriedale Keith*: The theory set out by 
Dr. Orierson raises large issues, and I must content myself 
by offering a few remarks on what I gather to be his main 
thesis, that in essence the doctrine of hhakti as found in 
Sandilya’s siitras is derived from Christianity. 

In the first place, I would observe that the doctrine of 
hhakti in the Bhagavadgita, which, as Dr. Grierson has 
pointed out, is regarded in India as the source of the 
doctrine of the later literature, does not appear to differ 
essentially from the later theory, although it may be found 
in a different setting. Now the date of the Bhagavadgita is 
a matter of controversy on which opinions are greatly 
divided, but in view of the arguments recently urged by 
Oarbe and endorsed to some extent by Hopkins, it is hardly 
possible to assign the poem to a period sufficiently after the 
Christian era to allow Christian doctrines to have penetrated 
into India and to have exercised such influence there as to 
graft an exotic doctrine upon Yedantism in the peculiar 
•manner seen in the Bhagavadgita. It is much more simple 
to assume that that poem represents a fusion of popular 
religion and philosophy. 

Ill the second place, stress has been put both by Dr. Pope 
ai|d by Mr. Kennedy on the fact that the elements of hhakti 
undoubtedly exist in the popular worship of the tribes. 
^Olear traces of something essentially similar to hhakti exist 
both in Greek and Roman religion, and there is a priori 
no reason why hhakti should not 'have developed itself inde- 
pendently of foreign influences in India. As Dr. Grierson 
has reminded us, the literature of early India is not the 
literature of the people ; it is that of Brahmins, of Jains, of 
Buddhists, who were all agreed in rejecting as ultimate truth 
the religion of the people. It is surely far from improbable 
that, as Biihler and Bliandarkar have held, the great sectarian 
religions already existed, and that the Bhilgavatas, for 
example, relied on hhakti at a time when the Brahmin 
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schools wore busied with emptying the conception of 
brahfiian of all content. It may be remembered that 
Professor Rhys Davids in his Buddhist India ^ has brought 
evidence to show that there was in early days a widespread 
worship of SrT, comparable, it may be suggested, to the 
worship of Here or Athene or Aphrodite in many Greek 
cities, which, with the rise of Christianity, became trans- 
muted into the adoration of the Madonna. Moreover, it 
can hardly be doubted that bhakti was from the first 
a characteristic of the cult of Riima, or that the cult is, 
if not, as is most probable, anterior to the Christian era, at 
any rate prior to the date when Christianity can reasonably 
be held to have become a possible influence on Indian 
thought. 

Thirdly, it may be thought that the philosophic basis 
of the hhaldi doctrine was not, as Dr. Grierson seemed 
to urge, derived from Ramanuja. The Brahma Sutras 
admittedly offer the greatest difficulties of interpretation, 
and it lias been argued, both before this Society in 1902 
and elsewhere, by Dr. Thibaut that the rendering of 
j^aiikaracarya cannot be taken as certainly the best repre- 
sentation of the thought of the original. It may well be 
that in Riiraanuja’s version, which is admittedly not an 
original and independent production, but takes account of 
previous renderings, following in all probability source^ 
older than Sahkaracar^a, we find the expression of the 
philosophic side of the popular theology. As read in the 
light of Ramanuja’s Sribhasya^ the sutras support the 
doctrine of a real personal god, of a real world, and of 
real souls. Though the latter entities are in some way 
dependent on the first, yet they are realities and not, as 
^ankaracarya insists, illusion, and there is thus laid a definite 
ground from the point of view of philosophy for the relation 
of man and god in popular religion. I'liis interpretation 
will be the less surprising if we bear in mind the ‘ realistic * 
elements^ in the Upanisads, and remember that Sahkaracarya 

* Cliaj). xii. 

* CL JJLA.S., 1906, pp. 490 sq. 
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waa no mere exponent of doctrines already current, but 
a thinker of considerable originality, who created much 
of the Vedantism he professed to expound. Now the date 
of BiidarSyana is admittedly doubtful, but it is becoming 
more and more probable that he cannot be dated after 
the Christian era. Biihler has shown that Apastamba seems 
to have known some exposition of a Vedanta doctrine in 
Butras which may even have been the Brahma Sutrus, 
and Apastamba can hardly, despite Professor Bhys Davids’s 
objections, be dated later than the third century n.c. 

These considerations must, I think, receive weight, in any 
. decision of the question whether hhaktl is derived from 
Christianity, and my own view is that hhakii was developed 
independently on Indian soil. How far, as time went on 
and Christians actually settled in the country and no doubt 
sought to spread their faith, Christian influences may have 
modified and deepened the conception of hhakii is a question 
of great intricacy, with which Mr. Kennedy has dealt at 
length and so cogently that T would only call attention 
to one or two points which, so fur as they go, seem to me 
unfavourable to the theory of an extensive influence of 
Christianity. In the first place, while many of the 
coincidences, whose number is regarded as of importance 
by Dr. Grierson, are undoubtedly striking, they seem to 
me to be essentially of a kind from which no conclusions c.ji 
well be drawn. For they concern points of ritual observance 
which are by no means specially characteristic of Christianity, 
which are older than Christianity, and which are found 
among primitive races which Christianity has never touched. 
They belong, indeed, to that class of facts which induced 
early students of religion to seek a key to all the mythologies 
in the theory of the degradation of a primitive Christianity. 
In the second place, we do not, so fur as I can see, find any 
trace of the influence on Indian thought of the great centra! 
doctrines which are peculiarly Christian, and more especially 
of the Atonement. Now if hhakii had really been un-Indian, 
it would be hard to see why that doctrine should have been 
BO fully and readily accepted, while the Atonement should 
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have been ignored, whereas, admitting that hhakti is Indian, 
it would be easy for those who followed the hhaktimarga to 
borrow details which might please them in the Christianity 
of their compatriots. In the third place, it is unnecessary to 
resort to Christianity for an explanation of the coincidence 
of certain of the central doctrines of both the followers of 
hhakti and of the Christian Church. Dr. Grierson referred, 
amongst others, to two doctrines which are certainly of great 
importance in Christianity and of some prominence in 
hhaktif the sacramental feast and the logos doctrine. But 
the sacramental feast is, as Frazer has so abundantly shown, 
one of the most widely spread of all religious practices, and 
traces of its use may, perhaps, be detected even in the Vedio 
ritual. It is far older than Christianity, and was doubtless 
existent in India when the Aryans invaded the land. The 
logos doctrine likewise is not specifically Christian. It had 
a forerunner in the doctrine of Fac and the identification 
of speech, thought, and reality which so often turns the 
Briihmanas into such arid masses of fancy ; and even assuming 
that it must have been borrowed, it should be remembered 
that it was developed by Philo and was popular in 
Alexandria, in the Neo-Platonic schools, for centuries after 
Christ. 

Dr. Grierson writes : The lateness of the hour did not 
permit me to do more at the meeting than speak a few words 
on one or two points raised in this discussion, but, through 
the courtesy of my critics, I have been allowed to see the 
reports of their speeches, and to make the following remarks 
ill reply. It was a great pleasure to me to learn that Dr. Pope 
feels himself able to endorse what I said, and I take the 
liberty of expressing, on my part, the fullest sympathy with 
everything that fell from his lips. While I welcome the 
criticism of the other speakers, I confess to a feeling of 
consolation in the knowledge that so great an authority on 
the religions and literature of Southern India is on my side, 
and that, if my conclusions are heterodox, I am not alone 
in defending them. Turning next to Mr. Keith’s remarks, 
J.B.A.B. 1907. 33 
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I did not gather that, as he suggests, either Dr. Pope or 
Mr. Kennedy laid stress on the fact that the elements of 
bhakti undoubtedly exist in the popular worship of Indian 
tribes. All my own studies' have led me to conceive the 
popular tribal religions as cults of bloodshed based on terror, 
very different from the gospel of love preached by Ramanuja 
and his followers. 

About the Bhagamdgita^ no one who has read it and 
who has also read the bhakti liteiature of Rainananda and 
his disciples can sa}' that the teaching of the former is 
the same as that of the latter. If my theories are. correct, 
the Bhagavadgita is the first literary work in which borrowing 
from Christianity appears, and this borrowing was greatly 
extended in later times. But it would be impossible to 
discuss this here, and my only resource is to take refuge 
in authority, a practice from which, as a rule, I wish to 
refrain. As, however, Mr. Keith has referred me to 
Hopkins, I may fairly refer him to Lorinser for a strong 
argument on the other side. My own position is that stated 
in my paper. I admit that the date of the Bhagavadgita 
is a matter of dispute, and, therefore, 1 do not use it for 
my arguments. I see in it the rudiments of the hhakii 
doctrine. If it is pre-Christian, then these rudiments are of 
Indian origin, but that proves nothing about their subsequ^ nt 
development. If it is post-Christian (as I myself think 
it is), there cannot be much doubt as to whence they came. 
The question is so important in the history of Indian 
religion that scholars are right in approaching it in a sceptical 
spirit; but if it were a question of borrowing between 
two secular authors, and if s^me critic pointed out (as 
Dr. Lorinser has done) sixteen passages which agree both 
in expression and in meaning ; twenty-three which contain 
identical characteristic expressions, although differently 
applied ; and over sixty which agree in meaning, though 
different in expression, the only conclusion to which we 
should come would be that someone was a plagiarist. But, 
as I have said, I sympathize in this case with the sceptical 
attitude, and admit that the coincidences may possibly be 
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accidental. I therefore, for the purposes of ray present 
arguraent, do not rely upon them. 

Mr. Keith goes further. He not only rejects the theory of 
the Bhatjamdgitd. borrowing from Christianity, but says that 
it is much more simple to assume that the poem represents 
a fusion of popular religion and philosophy. Of course 
we are at liberty to assume anything, and it is simple to 
assume something about which nothing is known. No one 
knows what the popular religion of India was when the 
Bhagavadgitd was written — we do not even know when it 
was written — and, till we do know something of the subject, 
it may be simple, but it will not be safe, to make assumptions 
about it. 

As regards the sect of the Blidgavatas^ I speak subject 
to correction, for Mr. Keith knows much more about this 
side of Sanskrit literature than I, but, so far as I am aware, 
while th<5 BhCigavatus do appear to have taught the existence 
of a perbonal God, I do not remember to have heard that 
they taught bhakti. It is quite probable that Hamitiiuja 
found the idea of a personal God in their teaching and 
adopted it, but that does not militate against his having 
developed the theory on Christian lines. Not only, as 
I said in my lecture, did he study within a few miles 
of St. Thome, but there he became a great teacher. He 
was a pupil of a professed follower of Sankara, and native 
histories tell us that there he developed his o\^i\ sj^^stera, 
and actually conquered his preceptor in a discussion on 
the tenets which he had mado his own. 

As for the Brahma Sutras, very possibly Ramanuja 
interpreted them more correctly than did Sankara, but 
I should be very much surprised to learn that there was 
anything in them about bhaktu Ramanuja in his commentary 
discusses bhakti on several occasions (Sankara, I may point 
out, dismisses it with one contemptuous remark), but 
this does not prove that the Sutras allude to it, or that 
their author ever knew the word in its modern sense. 
Mr. Keith is, of course, aware that the word does not occur 
n the Upanisads except in two or three of the most modern, 
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one of which (the Rama-^t&panlya) is probably at least 
a century later than Bamanuja himself. 

I venture to think that it is a mistake to urge that 
Christianity could not have influenced India at a very early 
period of its history. The positive evidence to the contrary 
is of considerable weight ; but the subject is too long to 
discuss on the present occasion, and has, moreover, been 
dealt with in detail by Weber and Lorinser, and also, on the 
present occasion, by Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Keith further says that while the coincidences which ' 
I point out arc undoubtedly striking, they seem essentially 
to be of a kind from which no conclusions can well be drawn. 
In answer, I content myself with putting down a list of 
five coincidences occurring in one early hhakti-vfovV of only 
about 200 verses, called the Bhaktamala, In each case the 
writer, a man of Southern India, mentions the fact as typical 
of lliakti as he understood it. 

(1) A saint teaches that initiation means “being born 
again.*' The person who is taught misunderstands 
him, and takes the words literally. 

(2) Another saint, when smitten on one check, turns 

the other. 

(3) Another looks after a woman to lust after her, 
considers that his eye oflends him, and blinds hims< If. 

(4) Another considers that his right hand offends him, 

so he cuts it off and casts it from him. 

(6) The incarnate God is referred to as having on one 
occasion washed the feet of His servants. This is 
specially interesting, for ^the Mahabhurata legend is 
that He washed the feet of Brahmanas. The author 
distorts the old legend by changing Brahmanas to 
saints or disciples. 

Surely Mr. Keith cannot say that no conclusion can 
be drawn from these. One or two might be accidental 
coincidences, but what about five in one short book P 

Finally, Mr. Keith discusses other coincidences, and 
shows that this or that might have come from this or 
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that particular source. So it might. But he does not 
prove that they all come from one source, and it is admitted 
that they can come from Christianity, in which all are found. 
Here probabilities are entirely in my favour. 

As regards the %os-doctrinc, he will pardon me for 
reminding him that sahda^ as a technical term used by 
Kabir, is not the same as me. If Kablr's doctrine came 
from the Brahmanaa^ why should he invent a new technical 
terra P As for the Pauline doctrine of the Atonement, it 
would take loo long to explain its absence from the Indian 
religious. I must content myself with pointing out the 
fact that moat of the coincidences come from the (rospels, 
especially from St. J(»hn, and that, while hhaldi means 
* devotion * more nearly than what we call ‘ faith,* the Pauline 
doctrine of faith, as Mr. Kennedy tells me in a private 
letter, does not seem to have developed in the Syrian 
Church. 

While Ml. Keith absolutely denies to the early hhakti 
teaching any kinship with Christianity, and is even sceptical 
as to the existence of Christian influence in later times, my 
other critic, Mr. Kennedy, takes up an almost opposite 
position. As I understand him, while differing from me on 
certain points, ho maintains, at least, the strong probability 
of Christian ideas having been borrowed in both periods. 
Whether my views are ultimately accepted or not, I am 
glad that iny paper ha^ been read, for it has elicited from 
Mr. Kennedy the admirable account of the intercourse 
between India and the West in the early centuries of the 
Christian era with which he has prefaced his remarks. Here 
he is on his own ground, and has drawn from the stores of 
his learning with a bounteous hand. I do not propose, nor 
am I competent, to criticize it, and shall content myself 
with discussing the points on which w'e difler. Following 
the division of my paper, he separates liis argument into 
two parts, and he recognizes that my earlier pages did not 
pretend to be much more than a summary of what previous 
scholars had written. Owing to the narrow frame within 
which I had to confine my observations, I was compelled 
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to omit many things that might have prevented misunder- 
standing. One of these was the fact that I do not maintain, 
as Weber did, that Christian influence came to India only 
through Alexandria. My views on that subject were stated 
more fully in the number of The Eaet and the West for April, 
1906. There I laid stress on the point that Christianity 
came to India by two routes — one by sea, and the other 
overland through Parthia, etc. The only difference between 
Mr. Kennedy and myself is therefore as to the exact starting- 
point of the sea route — the Persian Gulf or the Red Sea. 
But this is a minor issue. We both agree that from very 
early times there were Christian colonies in Southern India. 
Panteenus, in the second century, brought home with him 
a Hebrew Gospel of St. Matthew from that country, and 
Chrysostom (fourth century) tells us of Christian treatises 
translated into Indian languages. We are at one on 
this point. 

We now turn to what Mr. Kennedy says are the two 
points in dispute, the Nativity festival of Ersiia and the 
legend of the White Continent. As to the former, I gather 
that he thinks the coincidences to be conclusive as to 
borrowing from Christianity, and, personally, I cannot 
imagine anyone coming to any other decision. The question 
of the origin of the pictures I am willing to abandon. 
Mr. Kennedy knows much more about the history ol 
Christian art than I ; and for the present I will admit that 
the Indian Madonna-pictures do not come from Alexandria. 
But we both agree that the other argument — the old legend 
of Krs^a, different from the Christian story, and suddenly, 
without apparent rhyme or reason, altered in vital points 
of detail so as to agree with it— is one which has never 
been answered. 

As to the White Continent, Mr. Kennedy is even more 
sure of his ground than I am. I carefully refrained 
from identifying it with Alexandria or with any place. 
Mr. Kennedy, with greater courage and learning, locates 
it in Northern Bactria. His identification in no way 
affects roy argument. He goes on to support ray conclusion 
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by maintaining that the whole passage was inserted in the 
Mahabharata with the clear intention of eetabliehing the 
doctrine that devotion (i.e. bhakti) is the moet saving of virtues. 
What more do I want? This is stronger even than what 
I said myself. 

But Mr. Kennedy goes on to argue that all this is merely 
an example. That bhakti already existed in India, and that 
its practice was only encouraged by these narratives. Well, 
I am not prepared to say that he is altogether wrong, nor 
will I say tfjat he is altogether right. We simply don’t 
know. I have never argued — what I am inclined to believe 
is another question — that the whole system of bhakti is 
Christian. I'he object of my paper was “to show how the 
beliefs of the Nestoriaii Christians had been absorbed by 
Hinduism, and how they hud profoundly affected the 
religious system current over a large portion of India,” 
and this is not very different from what Mr. Kennedy 
himself says in other words. But I must part company 
with him when he positively asserts, as I understand him, 
that bhakti^ under that name, as a means of salvation, and 
approximating in its nature to the bhakti of the Indian 
Reformation, had been known in India from Vedic times. 
I have never seen the slightest proof of this. Belief in 
a personal God does not, pace Mr. Kennedy, necessarily 
involve tlic existence of bhakti. For that, the God must be 
a loving being in tou<9h with His worshippers. Xkis is not 
the characteristic of the personal deities of Hindu theological 
literature before the time of Ramanuja. All that we know 
of early popular Hinduism shows that it was a religion 
based on fear, not on love. In dealing with Mr. Keith’s 
remarks I have admitted that bhakti mag have been pre- 
Christian, but I have said that I did not think that it was. 
To go farther than that is, to my mind, impossible. I do 
not know of the occurrence of the word in the sense indicated 
in any work older than the Bhagavadgitd ; and 1 consider 
(although I base no argument upon it) that the way in 
which the word is there used indicates the post-Christian 
origin of that poem. Later on Mr. Kennedy quotes my 
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words where I say that in it there is nothing distinctively 
Ohristian.” I think I made it plain that by this I meant 
that it contains no single passage on which one can lay one’s 
finger (as one can in the modern bhakti-works) and say, 
this must be Christian in origin ” ; but, as I have hinted 
above in replying to Mr. Keith, there is a cumulative effect 
in a multitude of passages which maf/ be Christian, that to 
my mind partakes of the nature of very strong proof. Here 
Mr. Kennedy closes the first part of his argument. It will be 
seen that we agree on many points. He also acknowledges 
that in the first part of iny paper, while I did not conceal 
my own opinion, I only professed to summarize the results 
arrived at by others, and it will be remembered that I dis- 
tinctly stated that grave differences existed concerning them. 

Turning to the modern sects, I again, with one exception, 
find it difficult to define the exact points of difference 
between us. It is xiot due to any want of clearness on 
Mr. Kennedy’s part, but to the^ fact that the question is 
one of degree rather than of essence. We both concur in 
the thesis that the modern sects have borrowed Christian 
ideas. I maintain that they got them from the Kestorians 
of Southern India, and he that they got them through 
Sufism. This is the one clear issue, llefore dealing with 
it, let me make two general remarks. One of these is that 
the argument as to this borrowing which has most weight 
with me is one that I cannot put into a formal syllogism. 
It approaches the nature of an tpse dixif, and therefore 
I mention it now with considerable diffidence. I have been 
soaking my mind in the ^modern religious literature of 
Northern India for the past thirty years, and I think L am 
pretty familiar with the general atmosphere inspiring 
a portion of the huge terrain. I approached that terrain 
with a mind absolutely free from preconceived ideas, and 
with altogether different objects. At first I was struck by 
what 1 thought were coincidences, but as I went on and 
grew more and more familiar with the country, the Christian 
element in the atmosphere was more and more impressed 
upon me. There was plenty of nitrogen and carbonic acid, 
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not to speak of argon, but the oxygen was identical with the 
teaching of our Gospels. This is a case of impression, 
which it is impossible to justify by formal proof; but there 
it is, and I offer it for what it is worth. The other general 
remark is that most people who write or speak about bhakti 
deal with its Krsna side. This is the picturesque one, and 
its charming hyrniiology and bamhinoA-eoenAs are naturally 
attractive. But it is not here that the truest view of 
bhakti is displayed. Krsna-worship is devotion, passionate 
devotion, and little more. On the other hand, the more 
sober Buma-worship (numbering its ten followers to each 
one of the other), less known, and appealing less to the 
dilettante literary instinct, gives a far better idea of the 
nature of bhakti us a whole, and shows how it affects not 
only the emotional side of a man’s being, but his whole self 
and character. 

Let us consider now the one main point of difference 
between Mr. Kennedy and myself. Like me, he sees 
Christian elements in the bhakti of the Indian Reformation, 
but urges that it comes through Persian vSufism, and not 
through Kamiinuja. The same proposition was put forward 
by Mr. Oakley in the number of The East and the West 
for last January, and iny answer to Mr. Kennedy must 
be the same as my answer to him. Bhakti cannot owe its 
more important Christian elements to Sufism, unless Persia 
is in Southern India, Vhich it is not. That in later times 
Sufism may have affected the MaA;^/-religions of the North, 
after they had been established there, is quite possible. 
Mr. Kennedy quotes the Radhavallabhls as an example. 
But the modern 4/*^A:^/-faith came to the North from 
Southern India as a fully developed cult. It had its saints, 
its teachers, its monasteries, in Southern India generations 
before Ramananda set forth to convert the Ganges Valley. 
All the early Apostles of the North — RjTrnananda, Valla- 
bhacarya, Nabhajl, Yilvamahgala — to mention only a few 
referred to in my paper, were Southerners. Ramananda, 
as a matter of history, founded his own sect in the South 
and brought it North. Before this he was a formal disciple 
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of a Southern Mahant, who was in the direct line of spiritual 
descent from Ramanuja. Ramananda claimed to maintain 
Ramanuja’s doctrines, and only widened their application to 
all castes. Yallabhacurya was a Telinga Brahma^* Nabhaji 
was born on the banks of the Godavari. Yilvamangala came 
from the river Ersnavena in the Dah^imdeia^ where be was 
converted. All the iA^Ar^Z-sects claim descent from one or 
other of four chief teachers —Ramanuj a, Yisnusvarai, Madhva- 
caiya, and Nimbaditya. Every one of these belonged to 
Southern India. The followers of Madhvacarya have never 
left it. No one would venture to suggest that these meii 
did not preach the ^ Christianized ’ bhakti in the South, and 
that the religion was radically changed after it came North. 
If anyone did do so, 1 should retort without hesitation that 
there is not the slightest proof of such a state of affairs, 
that it is dead against all tradition, and that the records 
of the teaching in the South show that there, in its essence, 
it was the same as the teaching of the North, Mr. Kennedy 
talks of the phrase * Nearness to Ood’ being a favourite 
Sufi expression ; but the man from whom I quoted it, Nanda 
Dasa, was a disciple of Yitthalaniitha, a Telinga Brahman. 
He would not have ventured to teach anything' that his 
preceptor did not approve of. 

Again, take the five typical hhaldi coincidences mentioned 
above on p. 496. Not one of tliem is connected with the 
Ganges Yalley. It was in Gdndwana that Caturbhuja 
taught about “ being born again.” Gdpalh, who turned the 
other cheek to the smiter, hailed from Jaipur; Yilvamangala 
put out his eye in the Diiksimdesa ; the king who cut off his 
right hand lived in Purl, in Southern Orissa ; and the man 
who altered the story about Krsna washing the Brahmans’ 
feet was a Telugu Dorn. There is not much room for Sufi 
influence here. 

As for Ramanuja and the Bhiigavatas, I need not repeat 
what I have said in answer to Mr. Keith. Whether the 
great philosopher correctly interpreted the UpanisadH or 
not, it is certain that, to quote Dr. Thibaut, The Brahman 
of the older TTpanimiU^^ which of course are the only 
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ones germane to the present discussion, ‘Ms certainly not 
represented adequately by the strictly personal Idvara of 
Bamanuja.” They lay “very little stress on the personal 
attributes of the highest being.” Anyone who turns up the 
index to Dr. Thibaut’s translation can see what importance 
the teacher attributed to bhakti. 

Mr. Kennedy does not consider it probable that Ramanuja 
should have got Christian ideas from the monks of Mylapore. 
Surely he is forgetting the facile syncretism of the Hindu 
religion. As I have said above, he lived for years — the best 
years of his life — close by them, and it was here that he 
” found salvation ” and abandoned his mti-bhakti faith. 
That the Christianity that he borrowed was pure, or that it 
was Pauline, I do not for a moment pretend. It was very 
corrupt. We know that in the fourteenth century, if not 
much earlier, the Indian Nestorians had given up the rite of 
baptism, and, in this connection, it is significant that while 
none of the MaA^/Z-sects have any initiatory rite corresponding 
to baptism, they have all, in the MahdpraBdda^ something 
closely resembling the other Christian sacrament. 

For these reasons I cannot accept the theory that hhakii 
owes its peculiar Christian colouring to Sufism. It came 
from the South, and if the colouring was borrowed, us the 
striking coincidences that I have quoted show must have 
been the case, and as Mr. Kennedy admits, it must have 
been borrowed in the South of India. In that case the only 
possible source was the Nestorians, not necessarily only those 
of Mylapore, but also, quite possibly, the other important 
colonies scattered over that part of the country. 

Here I must end. There is much more that I could say, 
but I have already taken up more space than I intended. 


February 12<A, 1907. — Sir Charles Lyall, Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society : — 

The Rev. Herbert Pentin, M.A., 

Mr. R. Narasimhachar, M.A., 

Mr. Moung May Oung. 
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Professor E. Gt. Browne read a paper entitled “ Account 
of Investigations into the History and Literature of the 
Hurufi Sect^ and its connection with the Bekt&shi Order 
of Dervishes.’’ The paper will appear in the July Journal. 

March 26^/i, 1907. — Sir Charles Lyall, Vice-President, in 
the Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society : — 

Mr. Mahomed Anwar Ali, 

Mr. Bepin Bohari Ghosal, M.A., 

Mr. Qiizi Tajainniiil Husain, 

Mr. Mallinath Ray, B.Sc., 

Mr. E. B. Soane, 

Mr. J. P. Thompson. 

It was announced that IMrs. Sinclair had prcsenled to the 
Society a portrait of Major-General Sir II. C. Rawlinson, 
K.C.B., engraved by Samuel Cousins, R.A., after the painting 
of 1850 by Henry Wyndham Phillips. A vote of thanks 
was passed to the donor. 

Mrs. Riekraers read a paper on “ S(;onery, Citiesi, and 
Peoijle of Western Turkestan." Sir Charles Lyall and 
Dr. Thornton spoke, and a vote of thanks was ])ussed to 
Mrs. Rickmers. An abstract of the paper will appear in 
the July number. 
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Paucatantra. 
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THE INSCRIPTION ON THE SOHGAURA PLATE. 

Bv J. h\ FLEET, I.C.S. (IIktd.), Tir-D., C.I.E. 

OOIIGAURA is a village on the right (western) bank of 
^ the RaplT, about fourteen miles south-south-east from 
Gorakhpilr, situated in u locality which presents various 
indications ^ that there was a large settlement there in 
ancient times. It is shewn as ‘ SoghowTa ’ in tlic Indian 
Atlas sheet No. 102 (IJ^SO), in lat. 2(r 32', long. 83° 30'. 
The copper plate containing the inscription — a small thing 
measuring about 2V' by 1^” — was discovered there, in 
digging the fomidatioiis fur a house, some thirty-throe years 
ago. Mr. Hoey secured it in 1893, and presented it to the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal ; and we are greatly indebted to 
him for rescuing this relic of antiquity and ensuring the 
preservation of it. The standard of the Brilhmi characters 
of tho inscription refers it to at any rate an early date in 
the Maurj'a period, n.(\ 320 to about 180: iiiid the method 
of spelling presented in it, along with the use of those 
characters and the general style of the record, would 
justify our placing it even before that time. 

* See Mr. Iloey’s remarks, l«c. cit. 
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510 INSCRIPTION ON THE SOHGAXJRA PLATE. . 

A photo-ctching of the plate was published, with some 
remarks on it by Mr. Hoey, Mr. Vincent Smith, and 
Dr. Hoernle, in the Society’s Proceedings for 1894, p. 84 ff. ; 
and Dr. Hoernle there observed that the record seemed to 
consist of a Bdmna^ idnaua^ ‘ an edict or order,’ relating 
to two storehouses. It remained, however, for Professor 
Biihler to ofter an interpretation of the record, in the 
Vienna Orienfal Journal^ 10, 1896. 138 ff., and the Indian 
Antiquary, 25, 1896. 261 fE. He dealt with it from the 
photo-etching and an electrotype copy of the plate given 
to him by Dr. Grierson. I am using similar materials; 
Dr. Grierson having kindly lent me a second electrotype 
which was made at the same time. I cannot put forward 
a complete explanation t)f quite the whole of the record; 
but I offer my treatment of it as a substantial advance 
upon what has previously been written about it ; with the 
hope that someone else may now be able to dispose of any 
points about it for which I do not finally ac(jount. 

Except in a few small details which will be mentioned 
further on, I road the inscription just as Professor Biililer 
read it. Written out just as it stands on the original plate, 
W’ithout any separation of words, and without (except in 
one word, in line 4) any notation of long \owcls,^ double 
consonants, and Anusvaras, it runs as follows : — 

Text. 

1 Savatiyanamahamagaiiasasanemanavasitike 

2 clasilimateusagumevaeteduvekothagalani 

3 tiyavanimathulachachumcdamabhalakanava 

4 lakayiyatiatiyayikayanogaliitavaya 

As the result of a detailed examination of the text. 
Professor Biihler gave the following translation of it : — 

^ As there is no certain instance of n long f r)r H having been intended in this 
record, perhajw it would he more accurate to say without any use of the mark 
for the long d ex(‘cpt in atiydyihaya, lihe 4, and as a comi)uneut of the o of 
kothagalani, line 2, and ftd, line 4.” 

'Ihcre may perluips be an imperfect presentation of d in (from that point of 
view) »&Bane, line 1, and meddma, line 3. But it is very dubious. 
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“ The order of the great officials of Sravasti, {issued) from 
{their camp at) Manavasitikata : — These two storehouses 
with three partitions, {tchich are situated) even in famous 
Yaiiidagrama, require the storage of loads {bhdraka) of Black 
Panicum, parched grain, curamin-seed and Amba for {times 
of) urgent {need). One should not take {ant/ thing from the 
grain stored).^' 

The record certainly relates to two storehouses ; the words 
ete duve kofhagatani^ in lino 2, make this clear. For the 
rest, however, my interpretation of the record differs so 
much from the above tliat I see no course open, except to 
compare the two step by step. I will first do that and 
present my completion of the text and translation of it 
(page 522 below)., and will then explain wherein the general 
interest of the record lies. 

« « « « « 

Reading the first ton syllables of the record just as I do. 
Professor Biihler corrected the ninth character, ga^ into ta. 
He completed these syllables into sdcntiydna mahCimdtdna^ 
which he took as representing a Sanskrit srdvastit/dndm 
malidmdtrdndm. And with the following sasaue completed 
into sdsant = sdsanam, he thus obtaiiKnl the opening of liis 
translation : — “ The order of the great officials of Sriivastl.’* 

To that, however, the^e are objections. The third syllable 
of our record is distinctly ti, and nothing else. ‘As was 
urged by Professor Biihler, there certainly are cases, in Pali 
at any rate, in which a Sanskrit st became /, tt, instead of 
following the general rule and giving th^ tth. But the well- 
established corruption of srdmstl is sdvatthi. Also, under 
the Q’ana attached to Panini, 4. 2, 97, the adjective from 
irdvasti is formed with the suffix eya ; so that we have, not 
hrdmstlyay sdvatthiya, but sravasteya^ sdmttheya^ ^eyya.^ 

^ The Qana includes Yuranasi, I find its derivative , varSnafteya^ ‘produced 
or bom in, or belouginp: to, Bunares,’ in tbo lorni halauaxeyuj in tlie Joglmara 
inscription, ARASI, 1903-4. 128. 

It may be added, in connexion witb’n puzzle which still remains unsolved, 
that the Gana further includes, not only KausambI, but also the name Yona- 
Kaudambi, KauSambi in the forest." To this latter detail my attention was 
drawn, some little time ago, by Dr. Barnett. 
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Further, the ninth syllable of our record is distinctly ya. 
Professor Buhler, however, remarked that mahdmagdnay if 
taken as meaning “of the great Jfugas/' would give no 
admissible sense. And, to suit his general understanding 
of the text, lie assunu^d liere llu‘ use of the well-known word 
mahamCita^ muhCumHn^ ‘ a high iiiiuister/ aiid altered the ya 
into in, Bill wi* must not, in any text, except as quite 
a last ri*sour(u% assume mi^li^kes and alter (U’iginal characters. 

Taking the text preeiM'ly as it stands, I find in it magana 
for wuytjtinathy tlie genitive plural of mayyay the wcll- 
estahlished i'orruption of the Sanskrit indrytty ‘ i\ way, path*, 
road.' Here we liave, in full, wfiM-mayydnaih, ‘ of great 
roads,’ 

We can now see that the [)r<‘eeding syllables, yaiifty stand 
for f/dfiffn ‘a vthiclt*/ 'J'he term ft)r ‘a cart-road' w'ould 
he Sfikafd-hidrytt, tiahuht-indijy f. Here ydda has been nsed 
in order, plainly, t<» iudieate roads adapted to other vehicles 
ulsi) ; chariots, ei(‘. 

Ihdore that, we have // = /;•/, ‘three." And before that, 
naea for futrcd ~ ‘ all.* 

I llius comph'te the opening elausi^ of tin* record into 
Htivvn-ii-ffdnaiHt(ld(tnf(ijydiunh saxttnr, “an order, a direction, 
u notice, of belonging to, for) all tlie three great roads 
for vehiele^.” 

At tln^ end of lin<’ 1, a^ in some other cases in this record, 
we have a character formed in a size cor,siderahly. smaller 
than the standard.* lU re. Professor llQliler read ka. There 
being eertaiii ancient Indian, jilaee-naiiies (ndiug in kata, 
kaffdy taken by liim as appearing 14) liavt* tlie saim* moaning 
with the Sanskrit knhihn^ ‘ a camp, royal camp,* etc., ho 
joined on to the ka the ifa at the beginning of the next line, 

' ThtTP is lit* ui'ol to that t’ni" «*hrt]iiclvr was at first OTnitteil hy 

accMitout. JMiil wu- tlK ii onrr\i-iiui, Tho -iiinllrr lifttri" in this recortl 

wt*re 4'viiliMilly vi loniu'ii sis si matUT o\ in siiTan^mg tlie lines ot tho 

U'\f, as is oiieii tloiio (f f*' ♦ in a buok-|il!itf with a lone record on it) in the 
present tlay. The second letters in iiui- •!, wore evidently jdat'od as they 
ore, and weie torined small, to allow room lor the tuibhole or riret-hole at that 
comer ; and the la!:>t two letters in tliat line were spaeol out for the same purpose. 
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which he took as standing for dd. He thus obtained the 
ablative kadd^ as = And lie thus arrivcKl at his 

rendering ^^(Uaned) from (thew camp ai) Maiuivasitikata.'* 

To me, however, there ap|)cars u distinct attempt in tlie 
original to shew the vowel e prefixed to tlie ka. At any 
rate, I find here tlie appropriate word tihr, tlie locative 
singular of iika = the Sanskrit trikn^ ‘ a place where three 
roads meet.* The name of the junction is presented in tlie 
form Manavasi: this, of course* might be inodiiieMl, to suit 
any identification, by h‘ngthemng the short a in any or all 
of the first three syllables ; and liberties might similarly Ix" 
taken with the forms, as they stand in the record, i>f the two 
names in line 2. 

In line 2, Profess(»r Biililer took nilimntv as standing for 
siimdtf or sdima/hUi = srhnatL And, reading next after 
that vaanf/ame^ in wliich he took ijamc as standing for tjnme 
z=z(jrdmr^ ho completed that word into rfoifiioffthiu^ and so 
arrived at the meaning “ in famous Vaiiisa grama.** 

The reading ra, however, to obtain wliicli he had to 
treat the letter as a “cursive** form, \vus siinjily suggested 
by thorQ being a village ‘Ihiiisgaoii’ about six miles on tlie 
west of Sdhgaurii. Thi' «*haraeter isr(»ally //. And we liave 
here two nanu's, da.silimafe followed by ra loi’ t'nr^ 

‘just so, indeed, actually; ' the c being elid(‘d as in Pali and 
in the edicts of Asfika. 

The names might be cither nominatives or lorativev, 
singular ; vrv shall eoine tu this jioint direetly. Here I need 
only add that, w'hile the .-eeond cumjMUienl. f/awa, of the 
six'ond name, of course niay, and jirobalily ilnos, sfaiicl lor 
gdma =: f/rdma^ ‘a village,* it might staufl ju^t as well for 
gamma = ff am I/a or f/rdmi/a^ or it might be gama itself in 
some such luiine as Usliaihguma or Ushaiiigania. Also, >ve 
might supjdj' an Anusvara in the fir^t syllable, and <;<jnipletc 
the word into ammtjdmv, 

* There ore four instances in thi? record, in wliich I ■'taiid' tor an oir^inal r. 
In the name Pasilimota. it may or may not do •o. 'I'h*' rcM-oixl iliR-s not 

present an r. 
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The next phrase is duro kotharjalanu Here, hothngalani 
stands for kotthdfjaldiu kda/tfJidgdrdni, the noininative plural, 
for koHfifkdgdre, nomiii. dual, of kds/tfhd(jdra, ‘ a storehouse.’ 

The words etc dure, * these two,’ rni^dit represent either 
e/e dre (lumtor) in upposilion with kdshthdgdrv, or eiatt dvau 
(museuline) in apposition witli grdmnu, noinin. dual of grdma^ 
underst<»od us bein^ implied bv go mi for gdma in magame. 

If we tak(j Huu drue, \\\‘ eaii obtain the moaning : — 
** Pusilimutii and Usagania, indeed, these two (vi/lages), are 
caused to be made storelioiises, are converted into store- 
houses.” JJut it d(K*s not scorn vcit likely that two entire 
villages, oven if small ones, sluiuld l)e converted into store- 
houses ; especially, since tin; storehouses are shown as actual 
buildings in tin* device^ on the plat<‘ above the inscription. 

With c fe dre, we might obtain the meaning; — “ Dasili- 
inuta and Usaguma, indeed, thcM* tw(» storehouses, arc caused 
to be mad<'.” Hut it does not m'ciu altogelluT irobable that 
tw'<» stondiouses shouhl thus r(‘ceive spendtie names. 

I preftT, taking etf dre, to apply the jreceditig names as 
h)(‘afives.* — “In, aetually, (////• rd/tiges uuutod) Dasilimata 
and irsagiima, IIh'm* two '•t.irehtuises ” i‘te. 1 must add that 
1 do n(»t find aii\ approaches to sueh \ illaj^e-nanu's in the 
map : oxta'pt in tin* east* cd’ a place nIicwu as * t Kuiehgaon,’ — 
which I take as meaning rfichgauiv or rncldigaiiiv, not 
Umshganiv, — ni*ar the right bank; id’ the Ra|»ti, uba.t 
eleven miles norl li- north- west - half- west from Sdligauia ; 
and, though we liave a change of ehh to « in the Muruthi 
pmmmh, * to ask,’ from prfhddt,^ it seems hardly jracticablc, 
to take in our reeord such a form as latigdian or even 
UiUsagdina from a Sanskrit inichhugrdmn, and yet to find the 
original name itself revived in inodern times. But we need 
not be surprised if both the original names have disappeared 
long ago. 

The third line was treated by IVofessor lUihlcr as follows. 
At the beginning of it, he read (ighurani, which he took as 


' This insUinco is rittMl by Gray in his Luiu-Jvanian FhUologg, } 1"" ^ it 
js the only one giren by luui. 
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standing for tighavani^ whic*h> again, be took as ivprt'sruting 
a Sanskrit trignrUuiai lor frigarhht, in apposition witli 
Iwshfjidgdrdm for kmhihdgdre. And ho explainod ingarhha 
as meaning ‘ having three divisions, rooms, or eliamhers,' 
with reference to tlio tliree sections into which tlie pictures 
of the storelionses above tin* record to ilivide th*‘in. 

This he jiistiHed hv qnoting, fnnn ins<Tiption«, tlie forms 
gahha (for gahhha) and gCiUha^ as coiTiiption*^ ot‘ the Sanskrit 
garhhay in tlie scTise of ‘a cell or room.’ Hut, open slu'ds, 
such a.s those dejiicfed im the jdate, being nnsuitiHl to the 
storage purposes wliicli he had in vii'W (see further on), hi' 
had to asv.ume tliat tliest* weni simply al>ovegri>und covers 
of underground vaults. 

l^eserving my (*xplanation of the word, I will only 
remark, just here, as follows. It would he* natural enough 
to find in this jdaee a word in ajiposition with kolfhdgiildHi \ 
the syllables rani^ (jiiiti? eajiable c>f completion into /v////, 
whieb might of course' repn*senl an original runi with tln^ 
lingual n, are jiennissivc' of that; and some such nu^aning 
as that proposed hy IVob's.sor Riihler would be admissihh'. 
Rut it seems practically imjiossible to obtain any such lorin 
as iigJuint from ivignrhim} In tlie sc*cond chararter, which 
was fornu'd small in order to all«»w for the hole through the 
plate, the stroke on the left, which in the plM>lo-etehing 
makc's the siunblaiiee of ghn^ is in the elect |■oIy]^e min'li 
smaller and (|uitif dctaclicd from tlic i»thev ]»arl. ’riiis 
chai’acter seems to me to have been intended b»r //r/, rather 
than aiiylliiiig elsi*. -.Vnd, though I have M^iowdied widely, 
1 eunuot find any wc»rd into wliieli tiijunt. hghiira, or any 
such base, could be completes! and res(or<‘<l, so as to givc^ 

' For ll»r rh:iiii:o ol hU to :i tliP»winir lurk oi ilii* :tv|iir;(iiiin, 

Prol’c-Mjr liiihlrr tjuoU <1 ihi- .Marathi *iudhto yu/v/f/A/o/. ’ .• \ ’ Mr. Oia\, 

in hifs Judo- 1 rum an I'huHuhnjtj, c 'il?, ‘•taiiip" th* rh.'ini'f a- I'.virorncly run : 
he has not Lnvni any Indian iii^laiio' ol it thee-; hiit In* tn- iin ntioiH'd yndhav 
ill $ 140 and other ])lari».. I caniidt trarc sirix oUh r )ii.''taii(;* 

ProtVswir Uuhlcr i-ilnl aKo the ManitiiT ‘a huilrhii;: liioiiii; three roorna 

or division» aloiiir it** leiiirth.’ whieh. Prote*-‘*or Pi*-chel ;:a\e him, with the 
-ufr^y^tion that it iiiav tie derivi^d troin tiffhuvu ami may ■'land lor un inlerential 
lorm ^tn^hruha. 'Mole-worth has jriven /»y/oi?. with that meattin;;, and 
dttffhatf ‘ u liiiildinfr havinir two upartiin'iits aloiej’ it- I’ njrlh,' hul haM not 
offered a derivutitiu ot them, or shewn any «t«jp«irute word yA*ii. 
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US a nominative plural neuter cafiable of yielding a good 
inoaTiing us descriptive^ of tlu^ storehouses.' 

Four syllaldes towards the end of the line were read by 
Profevssor Biilihu* as Uhahknmt. This lie took as standing 
for hh(llahmi{th ) = the Sanskrit hhCirul'anCuH, ‘of loads,’ In 
this T agree. 

Tlie intervening eiglit .s\ llabh»s were read by him as 
mnihuUtvhnvhamoiUn'uhuK uliich, liy supplying the long «, he 
conipii'ted into maUituarUCirhumudCtuiikiii, And, led by his 
view that the woi-d atniaiftLaifu^ ‘for an urgent occasion, ’ in 
line 1, indicat(‘-N that the >t<irehoiises wcrt‘ made in order 
to be tilled with grain bu* *‘tiiin»N of distress, when a 
drought eau'^es a bad har\* - in fact, that tlnw were 
public granaries. — In- tiratrd his ti xt as follows. Between 
mnlhn and /// he inM r1« <l a /.v/ ; ajid In* thus obtained 
luathukn, which he took a> repri'M-nting ihe Saii'^kril infuilmhd 
with the meaning of ‘ Idack Banii'um’ aeeoriling to Hema- 
ebandra and the \’aija\antT. Ae.\t aft('-i* that In* found the 
word U'uhit, whieh he took as i-eprisentiiiir JCijn, ‘fried or 
puivlied grain.’ .Ne.\l after tlial lu‘ found aritumtdfu as 
representing fiiuwoda, *ennmiin or aniseed/ And next after 
that he found aihiuft, as representing nmhft, ‘ Mune kind of 
grain.’ 

All that, with the exeeplion of the insertitui of a ht after 
is mor<' or less pr.ietieabh- in a<'eordanee v. ifh his 
view as to the general purport of the nnonl. But we must, 
if it is by any means ]n»^vihle, a\oid introdueiiig into a text 
a syllable — lien* the /./<-■ whiih is not really in it* -\s 
reganls the aetual reading. 1 iind distinctly vlidvltu^ not 
chtU'hd^ and nn\ not hh . ; ,an<l 1 do m‘t liiid an Anusviira 
after the d:!. And I allot in the^* wonU a ti»tally dilfereiit 
meaning. 


* It iu:i\ li«' it'lUMrknl ll’.Jil /i./e-f, ‘li.oiiu, \\ »»r ill' iui; thive 

l»arl»'\-roin‘‘.‘ will iu»t hilji u-. 

® Hvni that nniiliiit»u iiiiuliT iwahar" tuo** not miivasoii:iliI\ nmiplu-i! 

with, iroiu rioio<,.„»r Uulih’i''* point oi l»\ au-iptin;; 'tutihn Maiidin;: lor 
matthH^ thf f**t.ilni>ln‘jl oin’uptioii ‘\\tu‘\.’ 1 incnitou thi- 1») wa) 

t’urthor illu-tiaun*; itn- kiml ot piu/l* pu*-*nu-d l»y j'jK liin*;: >.ucK that ui 'our 
roeonl. 
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What is more natural, if not aciually not O'.-Harv, ihun that 
the throe hi^h-rouds, inontioiu^cl in the m-orcl, ^lamUi h«* 
clistinotly ^JlOl*itio(l Anil how rould iliat ho dom* hotter 
than hv nainin^ tho lowiw to and frnni uliiih tliov It'd, in 
rospoft of tho junotion of tlioin y 'Hn^ nanios of tho^r towns 
are wliut I find lioro. < hio of thoin i*- •‘asily n i oo:ni/;'hh‘ : 
it is ji^ivon as wni/nda for tmiiltuld ■=. Malliurii, ‘ Mnlira.’ 
lioforo tliat, I find ////r//vo// = Tr\ a\ani. Ailor it, I lind 
charhu for vlunitvlm = Chafiolni. 

Hot wooti vhiivlm and Itfuthilunm wo liaM' mriltfintt. Tin* 
vowel attaohod to the nut is di^'linotly o. intt n. And liu* 
mark in tlu‘ plnito-otohinj»'. on tin* rii^lit ol ilio toji id' the 
dfty wlii(*li was fakoii as an Amisijlra h\ I*ioI(‘ns»h- lliddoi, 
is no^ativod, foi* that apidiiation, hy tlio olooin»t\|K ; 
hcsidi's, the nv of an Anusxiira lion* \\«ndd ho inoon-i^lonl 
with tin* praotioo in the rest of tin* rtM*ord: if this mark wa'* 
intentional at all, it inean< a. 

Tlii*^ wonl, uivtidhtn (or jiist possil»l^ I oaniioi 

explain. This mnoli, liowo\or, is oortain : that om- m the 
other of tin* two words hijaniui and uo-thunn i'^ a pl.ioo- janin*. 
lint 1 cannot anywliore traoo a naino whiih iniuh! !>♦• 
represented hy uivdnmn. And it s^iins in mo lliat. to 
eomplote the sense appropriately, there onuhl to ho Inn- 
a vernacular woid, oi- a corrnjition of snm*' Smskiit wonl. 
meaning ‘ eoniuioditi<‘s, inerehandiso, o>t»nds, ]»aimaL'«-,’ < 

After hlnihthtnffj wo ha\o a word ol' wlm ii one llalih- 
stands at the i iid of lim' d and tho oilier at ih- In L:miuii^‘ 
of line 4. 

Professor Ihihlor road liore vhl„ihi, wliioli la* »omj»Iiiici 
into vhltal'fui or rhhdhu’n. And ho look ii as po si ntin^^ 
an iiifin’iaitial Saiiskiit or */. ifn'ftm. < »1 these, 

' TIm* wt»T*i in;M c-iii;* . ■'!' «j 1'‘ ti* i' **! «/'*». ' t*» 

lUo;i-Ul« / lO'iii whirli. it -' i ir-.. \o ili J'.ii. .m '*”>•>' » 'O ” i' lunitthhf' 

* -liniiJtl hh- i-un-il.* J!ut .i m* •''•i.iiim «t in '»rl.i*r w.o« • 

it C'lni' lioiii n •*»*•••. n* ui* li.ot- /// /./ . .iini I'lup'-.'-'/r i'l-.* in*i 

has* jrio*n u*', ii» lii" tirnmiiKitik i l*i*iknt-‘'j'7 s* in ii, , H***. nutl'ut.nhn n<»in 

-= * iitrtttitiit/nfififf, aii'i :!t.t|ii:-H4n **1 in'^ futtu, 

dharti. 
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he selected VtshVam, to wliieh he assigned tho meaning 
‘collection, uccuin illation ; ’ deriving it from the root kshal 
in the sense of vlnuffty ‘ eolleeting.’ 

There is, <if course, a Sanskrit word chhala ; but it means 
‘ fraud, deceit, pretext,' etc., and is not appropriate here. 
However, I cannot entlors«‘ the reading vhha\ an apparent 
suggestion in that dirc*etion in the jdioto-etehirig, a very 
thin and faint vertical i*ar across the circular part of the 
letter, is negatived hv tin* electrotype. 

I read iv/A/. The exjilaiiatioii would be easy, if there 
were any indication <»f an c having been j)refixed to the lax 
wc sliould tlu'ii liav(' rale for valit = tlie Sanskrit varah^ 
‘ anything which covers or surrounds, or restrains,' or, 
freely, ‘a shelter.’ Ihit there is no indi<*ation of an e; and 
w^c must not, at presc^nf at any rate, assume an accidental 
omission of an i\ We may only complete the syllable with 
a long a or an -Vmisvara. I com])lete the two syllables 
into vdla for vdn'u as the abridged b>nn of the dative rdrdt/a 
of rdra ; compare the IMU forms aflltd for altlnif/a = ar(lid//a, 
and fsaad for fsaadf/a given by ^Miiller in his 

I'ali (iramiiiar, <>7. Against this, there might be urged the 
point that we liave the unabritlged dative after the verb. 
Hut the use of the abridged dativi' before tlie M‘i‘b and the 
full form after it M*ems to na' an artistie toueli on the part 
of the autlu»r of the record.^ 

The next word stands in tlie tuiginal as kaau/aii, Professc^r 
lUihler eonipleted this into ka/ft/’/f/adfli. lie took tliat as 
representing a Sanskrit hart/tyjafe^ tlii' thiid jierstm jdural, 
for the iliial of tlie prt'sent tense of a denominative 

verb from kdn/a, ‘ that vvhic^h is /to be done, duty, business.' 
And he thus obtained bis translation : — “(These two store- 
houses) require (the sloragi') ” ete. 


^ It H at any rate r»'rtain that wo han* hero <lerivntivc from i*ri, *to 
•tiirrouml. cover, conceal.’ etc. The irciuiul would j^ive nllaiii^ and so 

nita^ iu tho s|h.*IUiij: of our record : but it wouhi hardly cuu>tnic. The infinitive, 
rarfuMt rantitm, w'tnild con''lrue; but it would j:ive vaifuth or va^fUM, which 
cannot be found biTc. 
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I follow the completion of the word into hayyitjmhti^ 
optionally kayylymhtL But I would explain the Mord other- 
wise. (1) In Pali, the 3rd pers. sing, of the present tense of 
the passive of kdri {karay), the eausal of /•/•/, ‘ to do, nnike,’ 
would be karaylyatif ‘ it is caused to be made.’ From that 
we should have, by contruetion, kdryu/ati ; and fnan that we 
should have kayyiyali, by assimilation of the r and shortening 
of the d, just as in kftyyn, alongside of kdriya and knyira^ = 
kdrya.^ Compare a case in the forms given by Childers, 
from Senart’s Kaceayana])pakaranam, of the })assive of kri 
itself, namely, kanyati^ kariyati^ kariyyati, kayynif\ kayirati ; 
Childers has cxj»]ained kayyaii as a contraction of hmyaii 
through an intermediate form karyafi,** (2) In the Asdka 
edicts wo have kaydua for knyydmt^ *kftyyami, from katydm 
in the sense of *a go(Kl deed:’ sec, e.g., KI, 2. 241), Delhi- 
Hiwalik, lino 14 ; Allaliabad, line (>. And, on the analogy 
of that, we may have here the vernacular form of th«» 3rd 
pers. plural of a denominative kah/'tya from kutya^ ‘ ready, 
prepared for.’ In either case, the word is fairly to be 
translated by they are prepared.” 

After this we have aiiydyikaya. Tins, ns was ])<»inted out 
by Professor Biihlcr, of course stands ft»r atijfdyikdyftn re]»re- 
senting diyaylkaya^ the dative of the Sansknl aty*ttjtka^ ‘not 
suffering delay, urgent.’ 

This word atyafika is found in the Itrahinl^ Asdka edic'ts, 
in that same sense, in the forms atiydyiko, as lien.* (e.g., 
ASST, 1. Ill), Dhauli, line 21), “a jU'essing matter”), and 
dvhdyika (El, 2. 4dd, Ciriiar, line 7). Cliilcleis gives, as llie 
Pali forms, nvhrhdyika, urhrhtkuy with tlu* im^aning ‘irregular, 
accidental, unexpected, out of the usual course or time ; 
pressing, urgent.’ 

This is followed by the phrase >/d ynhiftirayn; in which 
the word aO moans ‘ and not, Init not.’ 

* "We have the sum*' assimilation .in«l Oinrteiiinf; in £il**o the onlinary lYikkrtt^ ; 
m Hscher** tiramniatik der rrakrit-Sprach^n, ; 2H4, whirlj pivt-s us ayya ss wrya, 

kayya — karya^ and ^uyytt = ttitya. 
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In the word gnhitavtnjn, tliere are two peculiarities, both 
of which have been notictKl by previous examiners of the 
record. In the /</, tlie i is fr>rnKKl in reverse, to the left 
instead of tlio ri^ht of the top of the ha,^ And the third 
character looks much morciike ga than ta, I can, however, 
only hold, with Profes*4or Hiihlcr, that in wais intended. 
The character may be, as he etmsidevocl, a ‘‘stunted** form 
of ///, of a type c»f wliieh, as ho said, instances may be 
found in the Kills! cdi(‘ts ol Asbka. IJiit it seems to me that 
a trace of the vertical ^tl•^^ke fonnin" the iippcT part of ia 
can be rcc(><fni/ed, and tliat the letUn' became blocked ill 
the mould before Ihe striking ott‘c»f this copy of the plate. 

Professor Hiihlcr completed this word, by supplying; an 
Aiiusvara, into gnhHnv(nj(ti]i^ wliieh he to<ik as standing; for 
the Sanskrit gvnh'fhtvjftnn^ ‘Munething; which should or may 
bo taken.* And it ^\as thii'- lliai, with the preceding 
no, he obtained his rendering: — should not take 

(ong fhiiig fnnn IJh* gntin i.** Hut tlu're an' objections 

to tliis 

In the tiiNt place, on th<* analogy of the noininalivo 
in lini' 1, w<' should t'xpeet hen*, if a tnuniiialivc were 
iuleiuled, not gn for ^ ; but tiie Hnal syllable 

is distinctly gn, imt ///*. In tin* second place, wherever, 
in the edicts <if Asoka, tin* /// of tin* j»articij)ial sutlix tavgn . 
is broki'ii up, tin* c])cntlu‘tie \oucl i'^ always /. not a; so tJiat 
we have ftirif/H, not iftnrgfi : for iiiManci*, in rock-edict 9 wc 
Imvo (KI, V?. lo7 f., and plate>) in (iiniiir, line rafngvaih, 
i.e. ntfnrgifiih for rattnrgiuh, ijiit in Kills!, line ‘Jo, catavige, 
for nfi/ftrigr, both = rtt/;f>frgff/¥f ; and in the same edict wc 
liave in (finiiir, lini' (J, kufifgnt/u, i.e. liffttrgatif, for kdiargaui 
or kattnrgnin. but in KuIm, line 'J(l, kahnige, for kdfarige or 
katfarige, both = knvtargttm, lu the third place, it seems to 
me that the <lati\e nfigngikdgtt, tin* ordinary ]»osition of wliieh 
would be bilore the verb, wa> expressly jilaci'd after tJie verb 
in order to emphasize it, and — as is nicide still more clear 

» The i-tiariU’Ur is, in Uici. exactly similar to a reversi-d a, wUioU might ot 
course meau evlher l\ or n. \iut \ do W'V hwA that aw woce\wwwcc ot \i iw t\iat 
w*ny would help. 
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by the following m — to introduce an antithesis to it, wliioli 
could be well presented by the use of iin«)ther dativ(\ 

Now, the fonn taken by the suffix tavija in PSH was 
tabba : thus, kdtnbba and knitnhba = knrttnyn ; (fihitahha = 
(jantavya ; and vattabha z=: caktavya, Fnnu tliat we might 
at once infer a vernacular form iarra^ with rv instead of Ib^ 
even if Professor l^iseliel’s (iraiinnatik dor Jhiikrit-Spraclion, 

§ 570, did not eitt* actual instances of it from tlu^ Prakrits, 
But this form tacni its(*lf is also tra(ral)le in the edicts of 
Asdka. J’’or instaiicf, in rock-edict 0, in the jiassatres 
ind leak'd above, the Shabba/garhT version, line li> (1,,,.. 
gives us ndftro for (plainly nttfttrro, ami hihiro for t]ihiinlv) 
kufavro i^v kafhtrro} And. more to tin* point still. 1 find tin* 
same form, in tin* dative case, in llie liUjmath edict, line 5: 
\vc lliere have iakhayt favtiya, whicli stand*- cpiilf* regularly 
for /akkhujH'fan'Oyd = biksitnyifdvyuytty * fiu’ that it -houhl be 
causetl to lu* observed,’ and vivttfirtanlya for vnasvlarruya == 
nrtUoyittfcyuyti , - 

In these ciivmnstun<‘es, I find that ln*r(‘ in oiir record 
no yahifftntya stands, cpiite regularly, for ub tja/ulttrvdya -r uo 
yrahlfarydya, ‘and not, hut not, for that it should hi* taken.* 
T cannot exactly prove my interpretation of yra/ubfrydyt^, as 
equivalent hen* to (fvahnmya in the sense of “ fur taking 
{and krpjdny).^' But it seems faiidy (dear l«i me that the 

> Ollu r siiiiil.’ir loni)-, as w/ IJ as thi- >anir hokI*- ia i.||i/r j an nl.iltii 

irnni thi* K)i:n'M»iitiiT 

“ Tla* il ln-atiJH‘iits »»l' flM*h»-l\vo wunl- 0. 1 :* -•». H'.'l. jur ». I "» ; 

22. ‘.in'), paiii. iil, an- oti :i'.'>u?ii|ilinn' thul id hil.hnff l.mm.t i.d.- itt 

a niistsikf lor h or/f, ainl that in both wonU tin- l'-rimn:i1i"ii' I'lnn/n^ 

staml, l)y nii-takt or tilhn w j-<*. lur font/n sis tmu;/* oi' /.o nf. iit. \ nil 
liiiiilrr rilrd th«J Word, -^o tO'alcd, ill -U]){M»]t ol In.- r\|pl.iJi.iti'*D «»! #/«/*,/ ///I'/i/ 
by (fi'H/tiinrf/fiin, 

Tlio iH’tual icailinir- ol lln-r two w'i»nU in tin- Urijtiiritli l•dil■t nw «jiiib i luo in 
tbo tai'-mulo : ms- tin jdalt--' in IA, b. 22. ‘Jbb. An'i w!i.*i lit*' p.i-'-a-ii* 
wiys as follow" : — *• Aiul tliis mutl r bu" bfi-u • aii-i-d t«t in * n nii loi-w-* 

[bnth) ill otluT iMf-aliiii-" and ht-if Of/ /looir-. >/«'/, //A'n i" a ►ban- 

pillar, on 'fbah pillar. — with a vw w |f» jaii-uiL’ !f i' I"' 'd/Mj vul, 

uud, by till- siiiii' iiiti]iiaiii;u, with u \i»;w ’’ t-lt-. J n-uain H"nj 'db-niiv at 
pn*>t'nt ft trario'aiiiai oi tli • rtiwiiinkr of tin* fja.'adc" nn/jo'* 

///rn/f/f/ : tfir ntfiiJiiiiL'' oi that w«»nl (and of' u-if.-jin ntli> j j.t (■u.'iai d^-rivativi-.^ 
tr<«ra Mppan ntly thf Mnni nmt will )ia\<- to bi- uinn* luily i -.ij'idm d, with tho 
b< Ip ot niy «-\pl:m!itiou <ii b7 riyu^ in roiijuiK'tioii with 
the trcatiuL'iit^ by l*roti->Mir Kevii am\ l)r. ,E1. 8, U’.'.i, ITa f.) ami by 

Professor Veuis *(3ASb, 1007. ‘2, 4 ft.) ol the auivlo^ou*- \v.<- vvre in tU.- Jiuraalh 
edict. 
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•closing words of the record tell us that the storehouses 
were intended (for the temporary sheltering of goods), 
but not for taking and keeping (for any prolonged or 
ordinary warehousing of them)*'; in other terms, “not 
for permanent use.” At the same time, in view of 
one purpose which storehouses seryed in ancient India 
(see page f524 below), it is not impossible that these words 
may have been meant to shew that these two storehouses 
were not dejidts for the receipt of revenue in kind or of 
transit-duties. 

* * * * ♦ 

With the abo.ve introduction, I give my completion of 
the text, with restoration of double consonants, long vowels, 
.and Aiiusviiras, and iny translation of it, as follows : — 

Text. 

1 Savva-ti-yanainahainagganarn sasane Manavasi-tike 

2 Dasilimatc Usagaine = va etc duv(‘ kotthagiilani 
Tiyavani-Malhula-( */luinu*hu-inediima-bhalakanaiii vii- 

4 . la kayyiyaiiiti atiyavikaya no galiitavviiya 


Translation. 

Notice for all the three great roads for v(*liicles! At 
the junction, (natucd) Manavasi, of the three roads, in 
actually {ffto n//aifrft) Dasiliinata and Usagiiina, these 
storehouses are prepared for the sheltering of loads of 
commodities of (i.e., from and to) Tiyavani, Mathulii, and 
■Charuehu, — to meet any ease of urgent need, but not for 
permanent use ! 

m * * m It- 

Our interest in this record, however, is not confined to 
obtaining a correct understanding of the text of it. There 
are other points about it. And first as regards its bearing 
on ancient manners and customs. 

' Just ns in the case ol' Truvellors* Bungalows : the usual rule is that a new- 
comer may evict nu occu]>ant who has held any room or set of rooms for 
Iwcnty-foiir Imurs. 
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The inscription is a public notification about two store- 
houses connected with three high-roads of vehicular traffic. 
Regarding the buildings of* the class to which, these twc» 
erections belonged, a definition quoted by Childers in his 
Pali Dictionary, from some unspecified Pali work, tolls us 
as follows : — “ Kotthagarun ti tividliaih kottliilgaraiu dliaiia- 
kotthagaraih dhaiulu-kotthugaraui vatthu-kottliagaraiii; store- 
houses are of throe sorts, treasuries, granaries, warehousis.’' 
And we have in Sanskrit hdsltfltdtjdrikn and in Pali koWia- 
gCtrika in the sense of * a keeper of a storehouse ; * denoting, 
as the case may be, either a public official i»f the Stale, or 
a private servant of some wealthy individual. 

The storehouses of ancient India evidently played an 
important I3art in the adininistralive and economic arrange- 
ments. In the first place, the kings had their royal store- 
houses, and appar('ntJy one in each village. Thus, the »Iataka 
No. 40(> (ed. Fausboll, 3. 305) says that a king of Vidcha, 
by name Videharaja, abdicatiKl, and uent into religious 
retirement in the Iliinavania region : — Saltayojane Mithila- 
nagare raj jaui tiyojanusatike Videha-ratthc solasasu gaiiia- 
sahassesu pHritiini kotthiigariini Holasasaliassa-natakitthiyo 
chhaddetvii puttu-dhitaro aiiiaiiasikaritva ; “abandoning liis 
sovereignty at the city Mithila ni(‘asiiring seven f/djamH, 
and his filled storehouses in sixteen thoiisund villagt‘N 
in the Videha country measuring three hundred pdjauas, 
and his sixteen Jhousand damang-girls, and thinking no 
more about his sons and daughters.*' And it‘mayb(‘ add«‘d 
that, ill a style similar to that of the (h'finitioii (|uot(‘(l al)o\e 
from Childers, the conimeiitarv (ibid., 3t»7) says that th(‘M' 
storehouses of king Videliariija were: — Suvanna-rajata- 
mani-mutt-adi-rataiia-kottbagarilni eh = ova dussakotthiigara- 
dhannakotthagarani eliu ; “storehouses for gold, silver, 
jewels, pearls, and other precious things; storehouse's for 
woven clothes ; and storehouses for grain, granaries," 
Manners and customs seem to have been much th(j sumo 
throughout the ancient world ; and, in a general way, these 
royal storehouses of India remind us — (if wc recall two 
easily rememberablc instances from the west} — of Ilczckiuh’s 
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‘‘ storehouses for the increase of corn and wine and oil ” 
(2 Chron., xxxii, 28), and of the two store-cities,” Pithom 
and Haainses, 'which one of the Pharaohs caused the Israelites 
to build for him (Exodus, i, 11). There was, however, 
a specihe purpose to ‘which the royal storehouses of one 
kind, the granaries, w‘cre tipplied in ancient India ; namely, 
for the receipt of revenue in kind: and this explains why 
the kings should have ii storehouse in each village. The 
tliitaka No. 270 tolls us (ed. FauslKill, 2. 378) that the 
Bddhisatta, Buddha in a previous birth as a king of 
Indapatta in the land of Kiiru, had a high minister of 
the class teriiu»d ilahiinialia, wdth the title of Donamapaka, 
* the measuror of donns (popularly, bushels),’ whose duty 
it was to sit in the door of the king’s storehouse at that city, 
and measure out tlie ri(‘e which was to be taken as the king’s 
share of the prodiu'C. 

But also wc'allhy private individuals had their storehouses 
and oflScers in charge of them. Tln^ tenth chapter of the 
Divyavadiina, entitled ^lendhakavadiina, “ the gest of 
Mendhaka,” tells a story in connc'xion with a twelve years’ 
famine at Varanasi. 'When tlu' astrologers had predicted 
the approach of the famine, the citizens were warned, by 
proclamation with beat of gong, that, only those should 
remain who possessinl ja’ovisions sufficient for the whole 
time. And we are then introduced to the great householder 
Mendliaka, wdio (ed. (.Vnvcil and Neil, 132) send for the 
keeper of his storehouse, to ascertain whether there is 
enough on hand to maintain him and all his family and 
retinue during the entire period of the furuine. 

We now learn, from our present record, that there 
was also another class of storehouses. We know from 
Megasthenes that along the high-roads of India the distances 
were marked off by pillars, which wc may very fairly 
call milestones, set up at intervals of one hvsa or Zdv, = 
I mih' 240 yards, treated by him as equivalent to ten stadia, 
= a few feet over 1 mile 200 yards. And wc know from 
the edicts of A^ka (see this Journal, 190G. 416 f.) that that 
great king not only caused avenues of shady trees to be 
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planted along his high-roads, and drinking-places to be 
made here and there, for the enjojTiient and convenience 
of both men and beasts, but also, at distances of eight 
= 9 miles 160 yards, caused wells to be dug and rest- 
houses to be built. We now gather that some at least of 
the principal high-roads were further provided with ]>ublic 
storehouses, in connexion with goods, baggage, etc., in 
transit. These storehouses were notified as being available 
for only temporary use, in cases of emergency. And they 
seem to have been intended for sheltering siu^li goods on 
any occasions of collapse of the means of (jonveyance, for 
convenience in breaking bulk in order to hand over j)art 
of a consignment to local merchants, and for any other 
miscellaneous purposes. 

It may be added that the safety of tlie Indian storehouses 
was regarded from a very serious point of view ; the punish- 
ment for breaking into them with an eye to roblx'ry was 
death by lynching. The Manavadhannasastru, 9. 280, says : — 
Kdshthagar- [iyudhiigara - devatiigara- bhedakan hasty - as va - 
ratha-hartr!ms = cha hanyad=ev=avicharayan ; “ (the king) 
should slay, without even waiting to try him, anyone who 
breaks into a storehouse, an armoury, or a temple, and 
anyone who steals an elephant, a horse, or a chariot.” 

« « « * * 

The next point of interest is the identification of the places 
mentioned in linetS of the record. I determine it on the 
understanding that the junction of the thn^e roads must 
have been somewhere close to Sohgaura, even if it was not 
at that place itself. 

One of these places is quite unmistakable. It is mentioned 
here as mathxda for mathuld = Mathunl, ‘ Muttra,’ in the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, some miles away 
to the west-by-north from Sohgaura. 

Next after that we have the name presented as chochu. 
On the authority of what we learn from Hiuen-tsiang (set‘ 
page 355 fi. above), I take this as standing for Chamchu = 
Ohanchu. And I identify this town w’ith the place which 
was visited by him next after Benares, on his way down 
j.n.A.R. 1907. 35 
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the Ganges. It is probably Ghazlpur, about 65 miles 
south-by-east from Sohgaura. 

The third place is mentioned as = Tryavani. 

By way of contrast with roads from the other tw’o places, 
coming in one from the w^est and the other from the 
south, we want a road coming in from somewhere towards 
the north-east. And 1 find the required starting-point of 
it in the place known as Tribeni Ghat, a short distance 
across the Nepalese frontier, about 70 miles north-north- 
east-half-cast from Sohgaura. I cannot, indeed, offer to 
explain how the name Trivenl, Tribeni, may have 'comc 
to replace an original Tryavani ; ^ or why the locality 
should haA'^e been called Tryavani, “the three-land,’* unless 
perhaps (as is likely enough) because there met near there 
the throe territories of Kosala, Videha, and Nepal. Nor 
can 1 ascertain whether there is now actually a town at 
Triberil Ghat. But it w^ould be natural enough that there 
should have been in early times a high-road from somewhere 
near Gorakhpur into Nepal vi& Tribeni Ghat ; and the 
absence of a tow'ii there now would not necessarily prove 
that there never was one. At any rate, looking to all the 
surroundings of our record, I feel certain that tlie third 
place is Tribeni Ghat, mentioned here by an earlier name 
as Tryavani. I may add that the name NepTl can be earned 
back, with any certainty, only to the fourth century , that is 

* Accordiuji^ to Monior-Williiuiis' Sanskrit DicUouan', Trivcil^i is a name of 
Prayii^a, Allahabad, as bein^ the coiiHiiuuco of the Gaii^os, the Janma, and the 
subterranean Saras vati. 'J'here is also a Tribeni oii the a sacr^ place, 

about twonty-firti niiles above Calcutta, so called, according to the Imperial 
Oazettiier oi India, 13. ^h)3, because there is a conduence there, also, of the 
Gangea, the Jamna, and a local Sarusvuti ; the Jainua here being (see the 
ImiH'rial Gazetteer, 7. 134) the lower si*ction of the Brulminputra, from its 
entrance into the plains to the conilueuce in question. 

At Tribeni Ghat, two or throe small nullalis seem to flow into the Gandak. 
But 1 cannot obtain auv indication of there being thero a real confluence, 
sufficient- to suggest that tlic name was always Triveni. 

The matter Mould heconu; simple if, in' our record, in the third syllable in 
line 3, we might rend ve instead of va ; thus olitaining tii/avenit for tiyavent. 
While, hoM ever, the photo-otching gives a slight suggestion in that 
direction, it is uot endorsed by the electrotype. 

1 would say explicitly that 1 do uot* suggest any etymological connexion 
between the names Tryayani and TrihepI Ghat. 1 hula that the latter supplanted 
the former, as the result of some sup^tion or invention, leading away from 
the original appellation of the locality, out combining a reininisoenoe of it. 
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done by the Allahabad inscription of Samudragupta (F.GI, 
1), which was incised at some time about a.d. 375. 

« « « « « 

Another point in our record is this. Towards each of 
the four comers of the plate there is a hole through the 
plate; these holes were obviously made witli a view to 
nailing the notice up, or riveting it, in some place 
where it could be easily seen and read. Also, the 
record was not incised ; the letters of it, and the 
devices above them, stand up in relief, and for the most 
part in fairly high relief. 

Dr. Hoernle, judging the matter from some small dot-like 
projections between some of the letters, expressed the opinion 
(loe. eit., page 510 abov^e) that the plate was cast in a mould 
of sand of imperfect smoothness. 

I cannot altogether endorse that. A mould of sand would 
hardly stand more than one casting, — two at the outside. 
It is difficult to see how the details of such small lettering 
could have been satisfactorily arranged in even fine moist 
sand. And, surely, it would have been at least as easy 
to incise two copies of the plate as to prepare such a mould. 
My impression is that the process of casting was employed 
because a great many more than two copies were rt^quired, 
and that the plate was cast from a hard or fairly hard mould. 

Two copies of the plate at least were cerhiiiily made ; one 
for posting up at ^ch of the storehouses, l^lut, why make 
a mould for casting from, for the sake of even two copies of 
the notice P It is possible, and not unlikely, tliat more co|iio.s 
of the notice than one were put up at eacli storehouse; 
perhaps even one on each post.' But mv impression is that 
copies of it must have been struck off for posting up in also 
such places as Sarais, village-offices, other storehouses, etc., 
in neighbouring localities. 

It is as the result of this view that I think that the 
junction of the three roads was not necessarily at Sohgaura 
itself. At the same time, it must have been somewhere near 

1 Just as the notices in a Traveller’s Bungalow are stuck up in each room or 
set of rooms. 
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that place. Along the greater part of each of the three 
roads, it would be sufficient to advertise : — “ The nearest 
storehouse is at sucsh-and-such a place.*' Only at these two 
particular storehouses, and near them, on the last stage 
or two from them, would it be necessary to advertise the 
fact that they were intended for the use of travellers, not by 
one road only, but by any of the three roads. 

If a conjecture may bo hazarded, I should say that the 
two storehouses were madt^ at a crossing of the Rapti, on 
opposite banks; just as, in the Bombay Presidpney, we have 
often placed a Dharmsaja (a Sarai) on each bank of a large 
river where the ford or ferry is a long and troublesome one. 
The ^rangcmeiit was probably as follows. The roads from 
Mathura and Chanchu met on the western bank of the 
Rapt! ; and one storehouse was placed there, very likely in 
the apex of the triangle. The road which led from that 
point down to the river was, of course, the commencement 
of the road to Tryavani ; and the other storehouse was placed 
near where that road rose from the opposite bank. 

♦ * ♦ * * 

The remaining point is the nature of the devices over the 
record on the plate. 

Two of them obviousl}^ represent the storehouses them- 
selves, which arc shewn us sheds with double roofs. The 
lower roof in each case is supported by four posts ; and 
these perhaps stand for four row's of posts, the front posts 
hiding those behind them. 

In the other devices I recognize, not religious emblems^ 
Buddhist or otherwise,— (I mean, not religious emblema 
employed here as such), — nor Man galas, auspicious symbols,, 
but the arms of the three towns mentioned in line 3 of the 
record. It has long been understood, from the constant 
occurrence of certain devices on coins found mostly in 
particular localities only, that the cities of ancient India 
had their special cognizances. We here have definite 
evidence of the fact. 

On the left we have a tree or plant, in leaf, in a railed 
enclosure or box. With the devices taken in the order in 
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which the places are mentioned in line 3, this will be the 
mark of the town Tryavaiii. 

In the centre we have something which is usually regarded 
as a Ghaitya or memorial over some sacred object, but in 
respect of which Professor Biihler suggested that it “ may 
be meant for a rude representation of Mount Meru ; ” this is 
very similar, except for the ball within the semicircle at the 
top of it, to the Ghaitya (or Meru) which figures, with some- 
times other symbols, on coins which are attributed to various 
places and persons.^ It is accompanied by something which 
resembles a spoon with a long handle ending apparently 
with a knob, but was considered by Professor Biihler to be 
a toilet-mirror. These will be the arms of Mathura. • 

On the right of that we have another tree or plant, in this 
case leafless, again in a railed enclosure or box. Tliis will 
belong to Ghanchu ; and it may be remarked here that the 
word chanchu^ known best as meaning ^a beak,’ is also 
a name, according to Monier-Williams' Sanskrit Dictionary, 
of the castor-oil plant, of a red kind of the same plant, of 
the plant Gdnadfka, and of the plant Kshudrachafichu. 

It is probably with this last device, rather than with the 
arms of Mathura, that we must couple the remaining object ; 
the way in which it lies, sloping slightly to the right, seems 
to mark that connexion.^ It might be thought, at first 
sight, that we have here either the character ma or a sun 
with the moon abote it. But the electrotype shpws distinctly, 
at each end of the semicircular top part, a slightly spread 
out and notched termination which stamps it at once as 
something very different. A full consideration of this device 
would be a somewhat lengthy matter. Only the following 
remarks can be made here. 

This device is a very plain form — almost tlie plainest — 
of a symbol which is found freely wdth Buddhist and some- 
times with Jain remains, also on coins and seals of various 

^ See, for inHtanoe, Cunningham’s Coim of Annrnt India^ plate I, figs. 26 , 
27 , 29 , and plate 2, figs. 6 t4> 9 , 11 to 17 , 19 , 20; and llapson’s Indian Toins, 
plate 1 , figs. 11 , 13 , and plate 3 , fig. 6. 

* A mark which the photo-etching shows, between this symbol and the railed 
enclosure or box, is only an exaggeration of a fault in the making of the plate. 
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periods and surroundings, and in the shape of personal 
ornaments. Following Mr. Beal, General Sir Alexander 
Cunningham finally took the symbol in its fuller form, or 
perhaps only the upper component of it, to be the emblem 
of the Buddhist Triratna or three precious things ; namely, 
Buddha, the Dharma (the Law or Faith), and the Saihgha 
(the Congregation or Order). Mr. Fergusson regarded it as 
the Trisiila or trident ; and some writers, following him, have 
called it ''the Buddhist trident.’^ More recently, Pandit 
Bhagwanlal Indraji characterized it as the Nandipada, which 
term, meaning really 'the footprint of Nandi (the bull of 
^iva),’ he proposed to explain as meaning 'the symbol of the 
Bull.^ After that, Mr. Sewell made an ingenious attempt 
(this Journal, 1886. 393 if.) to connect it with the Egyptian 
scarab. But Professor Biililer, in his treatment of the 
Sohgauru plate, followed the view that it is the Nandipada. 

This device certainly was extremely popular among the 
Buddhists ; and (to cite a very early instance of its use by 
them) it is found, in at least three varieties, amongst the 
relics of the Sakyas from the Piprahwa 8t0pa (see the plate 
in this Journal, 1898. 579), But, whether it had any special 
religious meaning for the Buddhists, so that it might really 
be properly called the Triratna symbol or invested with any 
other Buddhist designation, is an open question. 

This much, however, is certain; tliat it is not eitht^r the 
top of a Trisula or the Nandipada. We have the device, in 
one of its best forms, along with the Trisula, the trident, on 
some of the coins of Eadphises II. (see, for some very clear 
examples, Gardner’s Coins of the Greek and Scythic Kings 
of Bactria, plate 26, figs. 7, ^0, 12) : the complete difference 
is observable there at once. The, view that it is the Nandi- 
pada is only based on a rock-cut instance of it on the 
Padana Hill, accompanied by the word namdipaam =: 
mndipadam (see JBBRAS, 15. 320, and plate 3). There, 
however, there is — (quite exceptionally, as far as all other 
traceable instances go)—* the representation of two hoofs of 
an ox on the circle which forms the lower part of it. The 
word nandi does not mean a bull in general, but is the 
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proper name, meaning ‘the happy one’ or *the rejoicer/ 
of a particular bull, the bull of Siva; and the word 
nandipada means, not ‘the symbol of the Bull’ os is 
there suggested, but ‘the footprint of Nandi.’ The lutel 
nafkdipaam clearly refers, not to the whole device os given 
there, but to the hoof-marks only. 

Long before the time when Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji 
wrote, Mr. Thomas had proposed (this Journal, 1865. 483) 
to trace this device back to a combination of the sun and 
the moon into a symbol resembling, in fact identical with, 
the astronomical sj^mbol for the constellation Taurus, the 
Bull, as a sign of the zodiac. And, following that lead, later 
writers have given the name of “the Taurine symbol” to 
that device as found on coins and seals. Kegarding the 
antiquity of that device, there is no doubt, since it can be 
traced back to at least about b.c. 250; and it might well 
be our ])re8ent device in its simplest form. But, whether 
it had any connexion with the sign Taurus, is another 
question, in respect of which we must note the fact that 
it occurs, in ancient instances, with a lion as well as with 
a bull. 

This topic could hardly be pursued to any conclusion, 
without more light, than we seem to have, on the history of 
our existing symbols for the signs of the zodiac and the 
planets.^ But my inclination is to view the device with 
which we are contierned as an Indian development of the 
top of the cadiiceus, — regarded, not as the attribute and 
symbol of Mercury, but as the herald’s staff, the token of 
a peaceable embassy, — the knowledge of wliich, in India, 
is carried back to at any rate about n.c. 325 by the occurrence 
of it on the coins of that Indian king, a contemporary of 
Alexander the Great, w'hom the Greeks called Sdphjjtcs and 
Sopeithes, and whose Indian name may have been Sdphita, 
or Saupishto (Sopittha), or Sobhita, quite as much as 
Saubhiita or Saubhiiti as is commonly held. If so, the 
device was developed, not from the more elaborate caduceus, 

1 Can any of them be carried back, in their present meanings, to any date 
earlier than medimral times? 
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with the top consisting of intertwined snakes, which we 
have on coins of Demetrius and Maues (Gardner, plate 3, 
fig. 2 ; plate 16, fig. 1), but from the original caduceus, 
the olive-branch with wreaths of wool, which we have on 
the coins of Sophy ten (Gardner, plate 1, fig. 3). And its 
form on the SoligaunT plate vrould represent one of the 
first steps towards the subsequent elaborations of the device ; 
that step having been made, after somewhat opening out 
and straightening the curved ends of the top of the caduceus, 
by expanding and notching the extremities of them. 

« « * « « 

A wonl may be added in conclusion. The author of this 
record almost seems, like the author of the inscription on the 
Piprahwa vase, to have laid himself out, from some prophetic 
instinct, to compose an enigma to exercise the wits of 
epigraphists of modern times. In justification of this remark 
there is, not only the difference between Professor Biihler’s 
rendering of the record and mine, but also this. If the record 
were not of such very early date, the opening clause might 
just as well be taken thus : — Sav va-tiyana^mahamaggunaiii 
sSsanc ; “ a precept about all the high paths of the Triyana, 
the Three Vehicles !,'* with reference to the three systems by 
which Buddhists may attain Kirviina; and quite i)Ossibly, 
with a little ingenuity, a meaning to mati^h that could be 
devised for the rest of it. We know, how^ever (at least, 
we have reason to believe), that, so far at anj-' rate as regards 
any such three divisions as the Illiiayuna, the Mahayaiia, 
and the Madliyamayuua, there was only one system, that 
which came to be called the Hinayana, before the time of 
Slanishka. 
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PVfiTHEB NOTES ON TEE LITEBATTTBE OF THE 
EXJBTJFIS AND THEIB CONNECTION WITH THE 
BEETASHI OBDEB OF DEBYISHES. 

By EDWARD G. BROWNE, M.A., M.B.. F.B.A., M.R.A.S. 

'^^TINE years ago, in the JJLA,S. for January, 1898, 
pp. I published an article entitled Sojne Notes 

on the Literature amt Doctrines of the Hurufi Sect. The 
materials for that article were chiefly derived from a manu- 
script of the Jdvufdn-i-Kahir (Ec. 1. 27) in the Cambridge 
University Library, and Iavo manuscripts [Anciem Fomts 
Person^ 24, and Supplement Person, 107) in tlic Eibliotheque 
Nationale at Paris, of which the former contained (1) the 
Istiwd-ndma of the Amir Ghiyathu’d-Diu MuliuTumad b. 
Husayn b. Muhammad al-Ilusayni, of Astarabad, composed 
shortly after a.ii. 828 ( = a.d, 1425), (2) an allegorical 
mathnatci poem, and (3) a glossary of the dialect words used 
in the Jdviddn-i-Kuhir \ while the latter contained anolhei* 
Hurufi treatise ^Mliich appeared to be that entitled t]i(‘ 
Mahabbat-ndma. Thanks to information contributed by the 
late Mr. E. J. W. Gibb, I was also able to prove tliat the 
sect, which appears not to have taken root in Persia, 
the land of its birth, 8j)read into Turkey, uherc it caused 
some commotion at several different periods, and sufferc‘d 
several fierce persecutions, amongst the victims of which 
(in A.11. 820 = a.d. 1417-18) was the bilingual poet Nesimi, 
whose Dvrdn is not uncommon in manuscript, and was printed 
at the Ahhtar Press in Constantinople in a.ii. 1298 ( = a.d. 
1881). I was not, however, aware at that time how 
considerable was the extent of the Iluriifi literature still - 
extant, nor did I know that the Hurufi doctrines arc still 
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profesBed and taught amongst the members of the Bektashf 
Order of Dervishes. 

The connection of the Hurufis with the Bektashis first 
became known to me in the following manner. About three 
years after the publication of the article to which I have 
referred above, a certain dealer in Oriental manuscripts in 
London, a native of Baghdad, from whom I had already 
purchased a considerable number of MSS., invited me to 
furnish him with a list of my desiderata, in order that he 
might submit the same to his correspondents iii the East. 
I did so, and mentioned in my list the Jdviddn^ndma or any 
other Hurufi books. Shortly afterwards (in Feb.-March, 
1901) he forwarded to me a parcel of manuscripts in which 
was included a copy of this vrork (now in the British 
Museum, marked Or. 5,957) besides some other books of 
the sect in question. The prices set on these MSS. were 
high, but some half-dozen .were secured by the Cambridge 
University Library, while another half-dozen were purchased 
by the British Museum, and now bear the class -marks 
Or. 5,967 -Or. 6,961. 

The comparatively high prices realised by these MSS. 
seem to have stimulated the search for other similar ones, 
and gradually, as the supply not only continued but in- 
creased, it became clear that these Hurufi books existed 'in 
considerable quantities, and were still widely read and copied 
in the East, especially in Turkey. Prices consequently fell 
rapidly, and latterly few of these MSS. have fetched more 
than £2 or £3 in tlie limited market where the demand for 
them existed. Nor, was it long before we discovered that 
it was from the Bektashi dervishes that they were, in almost 
all cases, direetly or indirectly, derived, and that it was 
amongst the members of this Order that the Hurufi doetrines 
flourish at the present day. 

With this dervish order all who have visited Con- 
stantinople or other parts of the Turkish Empire with open 
eyes are familiar. Towards Christians, and even Christian 
missionaries, they commonly show^ an imusual friendliness, 
but amongst the Muhammadans they are regarded with 
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a much more unfaTourable eye than the Mcvlevis, Rufa'is, 
Q&diris, and other dervish orders. The reason of their ill 
repute I had hitherto been unable to ascertain : it was 
generally asserted that they shared the Shiite views of the 
Persians, but this did not explain why they were more 
disliked by the orthodox Sunni Turks than were the 
heterodox Persians with whom they were supposed to be 
in sympathy. Moreover, H&jji Bektash, the founder of the 
order, though of Persian origin, enjoyed high favour with 
the Ottoman Sultan in his day, lived and died in the odour 
of sanctity, and is chiefly known in history as having 
conferred his blessing on the Janissary corps when it was 
first formed ; a blessing in memory of which the Janissaries 
wore on their head-dresses a white band, supposed to 
represent the sleeve of the saint as it rested in blessing on 
the head of their leader. H&jji Bekt&sh is said by Mu'allim 
]Sr4ji (Asdmi, p. 106) to have died in a.h. 738 (= a.t>. 1337-8), 
which date, curiously enough, coincides with the sum of the 
numerical values of the letters composing the word Behtmhiyya 
(AjLllaSj) by which the order which he founded is known. 
Fadlu’ll&h the Hurufi was bom two years later, in a.h. 740. 

The matter is explained and the connection further 
established in the only printed book included amongst 46 
Hurufi works acquired by the British Museuni, the Cambridge 
University Library, and myself since 1901. This b(K)k, 
published in a.h. PJOl ( = a.d. 1874-5), is entitled Kmh\fu"U 
Anrdr u Ddfi*u*l~As/trdr (**The Bevcalcr of Mysteries and 
the Refuter of Reprobates”), and was composed by one 
of the orthodox ‘Ulama named Ishaq Efendi in denunciation 
of the Bekt4shis. For the most part it consists of a detailed 
refutation of a Hurufi 'work of 32 chapters (according to the 
number of the letters in the Perso-Arabian alphabet) entitled 
^lithq^ndma (“ The Book of Love ”) by ‘Izzu'd-Din Firishta- 
zdda. Of this book the Bektashis had three years previously 
(in A.H. 1288 = A.D. 1871-2) ventured to publish a litho- 
graphed coition, of which also I possess a copy. In the 
preface of his refutation Ishaq Efendi speaks (p. 2) as 
follows : — 
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Be it known that of all those sects which busy them- 
eelves with misleading tlie people of Islam, the Bekt&shis 
are the chief offenders, and that although it is obvious both 
from their words and deeds that they are not of the Muslims, 
in the year a.h. 1288 ( = A.n. 1871-2) they made this fact 
patent to all. The books which these persons call Jdviddn 
are six in number, one of which was composed by their 
original misleader, FadluTlah the Tlurufi, while . the other 
five are tlie works of his Khaltfm (Vicars). And since in 
these five books their heresies and blasphemie’^ are very 
evident, they are wont U) teach and study them secretly 
amongst themselves ; but as FJrishta-zada in his Jdviddn^ 
•entitled ^hhq~udma (‘‘The Book of Love''), did in some 
measure conceal his blasphemies, and since in the above- 
mentioned year a.h. 1288 ( = a.i>. 1871-2) they [i.e. the 
Bekt&shis] made so bold as to print and circulate this work, 
it has unquestionably become a matter of urgent necessity 
that a treatise should be written to make known to the 
faithful their true character, and the blasphemous nature 
of the doctrines contained in their bor)ks. Therefore, relying 
on God, I have ventured to write such a treatise, comprising 
three chapters, as follows : — 

Chapter i : — Setting forth the origin of Fadl[uTlah] the 
Hurufi, and the principles aiid laws of certain of the 
Bekt&shis. 

“ Chapter ii : — Setting forth the blasphemies of Firishta- 
zada’s Jdviddn, 

“ Chapter iii : — Setting forth the blasphemies of the other 
JdviddiiH,*' 

The author next speaks, briefly of the Carmathians («/- 
Qardmita), whom he regards ,as the successors of the 
Ibd/iiyt/a, or communists (meaning probably the Mazdakites), 
mid the progenitors of the Hurufis. Thence he passes to 
Fadlu’ll&h, “ who,” says he, “ secretly busied himself in 
teaching his blasphemies, and raised up for himself nine 
Khalifas or Vicars.'' ‘‘ After a while,” he continues further 
on, the evil doctrines of these heretics became known 
amongst men, and the son of Timur [{•Lang^ i.e. Tamerlane] 
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caused Fadl the Hurufi to be put to death, after which ho 
tied a rope to his legs, dragged him publicly through the 
streets and hazdrs^ and removed his foul existence from this 
nether world.” 

After the death of the founder of the Ilurufi seet^ 
according to Ishaq Efendi, ''his Khali/aa, or Vicars, agreed 
to disperse themselves through the lands of the Jluslims,’’ 
and he who bore the title of aWAVi aUA^h't (“ the High, 
the Supreme”) came to the monastery of Hajji Bektdsh 
in Anatolia, and there lived in seclusion, teaching the 
Jdviddn to the inmates of tlie monastery, and assuring them 
that it represented the teaching of Haj ji IJeklash the Saint 
{wall), “The inmates of the monastery,” continues Ishaq 
Efendi, “ being ignorant and foolisli, accepted the Jdviddn^ 
notwithstanding that its obvious purport was the denial of 
all divine obligations and the j)undoring to the lusts of 
the flesh ; named it ‘ the Secret ’ ; and enjoined the utmost 
secrecy concerning it, to such a degree that if anyone enters 
their order and afterwards reveals ^ the Secret ' they consider 
his life forfeit. By this their so-called ‘ Secret ’ is meant 
certain blasphemous passages in the Javiildn, hinted at and 
alluded to by detached letters like alif (1), waw (j), jhn 
and zayn (j), for the understanding of w^hich symbols they 
have composed a tract entitled MiftdhuU-Haydt (‘ The Key of 
life '). This they name ‘ the Secret ' ; and should one 
possess it, he undeft'stands the Jdviddn^ which .without it is 
incomprehensible. They were thus careful to conceal their 
secret for fear lest the doctors of religion should obtain some 
inkling of its nature, and should suppress it; and thus, 
since a.h. 800 ( = a. 1 ). 1397-8), have they succeeded in 
secretly seducing many. 

“But in A.H. 1240 (=a.d. 1824-5), during the reign 
of his late Majesty Sultan Mahmud Khan-i-Ghazi (whose 
abode is now in Paradise), their blasphemies became in some 
degree apparent, so that he commanded their elders {ulit)^ 
who sold false miracles to the ignorant, to be put to death, 
their monasteries to be levelled with the ground, and their 
lands and part of their allowances to be made over to the 
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Naqsh-bandi order of dervishes. So, in the course of the 
next thirty or forty years they continued, some in the guise 
of shaykhs and dervishes of the Sa'di, some of the Ruf&'i, 
some of the Qadiri, and some of the Naqshbandi orders, 
each in his own chosen retreat, secretly to teach their 
blasphemies and heresies, until finally, in the year a.h. 1288 
(=A.i). 1871-2), they fully disclosed their false doctrines, 
to such a degree that Firishta-zadu dared to print and 
publish amongst the Muslims liis Jatidany 

The author next enumerates their chief heresies and the 
wiles whereby they seek to mislead simple-minded Muslims. 
He says that they believe in the divinity of Fadlu’U&h, and 
regard the Deity as a power which manifested itself through 
Moses, Jesus, and all the great Prophets, and revealed the 
Scriptures wliich they brought, though it did not reveal 
their true allegorical meaning until it appeared in person as 
Fadlu’lUh in the year a.h. 800 (= a.d. 1397-8) at Astarab&d 
in Persia, bringing the Jdviddn^ which contained the true 
explanation of all the revealed books which had preceded 
it. This being their actual belief, they pretend to be Sbi'ites 
and devoted admirers of the Prophetic Household, declaring 
love of the Prophet’s family to bo the root of the matter, 
and the sins of him who loves ‘Ali to be venial. Thus they 
accustom their neophytes to neglect prayer and fasting and 
to indulge in forbidden practices, like the drinking of wine, 
and only “when they are well assured of their infidelity,” 
to quote our author’s words, “do they teach them tliat 
blasphemous heresy which they call ‘ the Secret,’ since in 
fact there is in the ' Javidam no mention of the name of 
anyone connected with the Holy Family ; only, in order to 
attract the Shi'itcs, they say that He who appeared in the 
form of ‘All was again Fadl the Huriifi.” 

They have also, according to Ishaq Efendi, a rule or 
eustoin which they call “the sixteen girdles,” each girdle 
representing allegiance to one of the Prophets. He who 
girds himself with one of these girdles takes the Prophet 
represented by that girdle as his special professes 

to observe his law, but in fact only obsims some one point 
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which he regards as typical of that Prophet. They also 
believe in the three Persons of the Christian Trinity, and 
credit their own bdbds or elders with miraculous powers, 
but the neophytes of the order arc ignorant of these things, 
and merely believe themselves to be Shi‘ites. 

I should like, did space permit, to quote at greater length 
from this interesting book, but I have, I think, said enough 
to prove beyond all doubt the intimate connection which 
exists between the Hurufis and the Bektashis. It is curious 
that tlie sect seems to have disappeared from Persia, the land 
of its birth, while in Turkey its main stronghold is, as I am 
informed by Mr. Andrew Ryan, British Vice-Consul at 
Constantinople, in Albania. Ilonce, w'hile the older llurufi 
literature is cliiefly in Persian, the later literature is almost 
entirely in Turkish. In Arabic there appears to be but 
little, save a version (apparently abridged) of Firislita-zada’s 
*l8hq^ndtna, of which a manuscript (labelled ^3^ 
was acquired by the Cambridge UiiiA'crsity Library in 
December last. 

Of the doctrines of the Hurufis I have not space to speak 
at length here ; I have discussed them in outline in my 
article in the J.li.A.S. for January, 1898, pp. 09-89, and an 
admirable sketch of these is given by the late Mr. E. J. W, 
Gibb in vol. i of his History of Ottoman Poetry, pp. 338-342, 
353-355, 373 et seqq. Nor are the materials requir^ for 
a fuU elucidation of these doctrines at present sufficiently 
accessible, though in a short time M. Clement Huart will 
publish in the Gibb Memorial Series a volume of Persian 
Hurufi texts with French translations, to which I Jiope 
to add a short Introduction or Appendix. Amongst the 
texts which M. Huart proposes to publish are the lliddyaU 
ndma, the Mahram-ndma, the Nihdyat-ndma, and other 
treatises, as well as a list of the abbreviations used by 
the Hurufis, and the glossary of the dialect-words employed 
in the Jdviddn-i^KaUr and other Hurufi writings. 

I regret that at present I have been unable to find any 
reference to the execution of Fadlu’llah, or the causes which 
led to it, in any of chronicles of the reign of Timur-i-Lang, 
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in which it occurred. Nor are the t^hief dates giyen 
altogether satisfactory, for while a.h. 804 (= a.d. 1401-2) 
is mentioned by Ibn Hajar as the date of Fadlu’lUh’s death, 
and, more generally, a.u. 800 (=a.d. 1397-8) by Ish&q 
Efendi as the date when the Hurufi doctrines began to 
be promulgated, wc find on the fly-leaf of one of the 
Hurufi MSS. in the British Museum (Or. 6,381), dated 
a.h. 1163 (= A.T). 1750), the following scries of dates : — 

(1) Birth of radlu*llah, a.h. 740 (= a.h. 1330-40). 

(2) Manifest at ion, or disclosure, of knowledge, a.h. 788 

(= A.1). 1386-7). 

(3) Martyrdom of l^^idlii'llah, a.h. 796 (= a.d. 1393-4). 

(4) Age of Fadlu’llah at the time of his death, 56 years. 

(5) Death of his Khal\fa, or Vicar, entitled Hadrat~i~ 

^AHytfi AUd, a.h. 822 (= a.d. 1419). 

(G) Death of Anti-Christ (DajjdJ), who is “Maran-sh&h” 
(i.e. Timur’s son, Mirdnsh&h, whose name the 
Hurtifis have tlius changed to make it mean “ the 
Serpent- King"), a.h. 803 (= a.d. 1400-1). 

Lastly, the following V(?rse, insci*il)ed by the side of the above 
dates, would seem to imply that Fadlu’lldh performed the 
pilgr^age to Mecca in a.h. 775 (= 1373-4) : — 

^ j' ^ j \ 

*^*Af/n (^=70) and ffd (Jbz=i5) had passed from Dhdl 
( j = 700) when he ['i.e. Fadlu’llah] set his foot outside 
the Ka'ba.” 

In eonclusion, I cannot refrain from quoting a very 
curious and interesting document which I found on f. 24 
of the British Museum MS. Or. 6,380, and which appears 
to be, having regard both to the superscription and the 
contents, the last testament of Fodlu’ll&h, written on a piece 
of paper and placed by him between thej^paves of the 
Mafiabbat-ndma-^i-lidhi. This document tuM ail follows : — 
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[^1^ Jl^ J^.i ^ Ti 

L:u>»^Lsr* <^’:i-iy Juili tuLi y 

jJUj3\ ^jU j\ jM A^ u:.^\ h\t^ jM ^ ji»j^ 

A^ aLLm^ ^ c:^^ 3A^Uj i^3jlL« • 

^l*j j-^\ ‘ ij/ lii'j^J * ) JiJ* ali^ 

C^ Ij ^ JJb\^ A^ U 

o V. 

(f . 24i) ^ y-iSi j J Lii-w^ J I* 

^ li-lT ^ jL-iil—j 

^ cT^ ^ C’-"^ , 

^ ^ aJ^- 5 ^ ;.^ 

j' cM' ^ *^***!?^ y 

Vi>\;V. ^ y-J*^ ^ ^ 1*^ l::-^^ ^AiUJ 

JjU^ ^ ^ Uif^Atl-S ^;\ A^ *x3jL ^ ^jL rJ 

|yT j Jcj.^ ^Jit^ ^ji d^ksi-Li-i L- j .a:*^ ji^« ^l^L-j 

^ c:^-*^ y k-ff 

I*)Lwm!^^ fcX^t**^ A* Ut 


j.u.A.s. 1907. 
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TRANSLATION. 

“ Testament. 

(“Copy of the Blessed Writing of H. F. J. H. [= Hadrat-t- 
Fadj.u'llah, Jalla Sha’nuhu] ‘ written on a fragment 
of paper and placed amongst the leaves of the Mahabhat- 
ndma.) 

“ I have a whole heart [filled] with eagerness for speech^ 
but there is no messenger to declare to thee [what I would 
say]. God is witness of the condition of this poor unfortunate 
that, save parting from [his] children and separation from 
[his] friends, no expectation is left. [The settlement of] 
sundry matters which were pending he leaves to that dear 
friend and other dear friends. If God Almighty desires 
good for all, it will (lomo : for the rest [we must wait and 
see] what He will do. O liO^d, 0 Lord of my nights ! 

In the town of Shirwdn all mt) life not a single friend 
was mine : 

Who and where is a friend? Alas ! not e^en an acquaintance 
I saw ! , 

The Hnsayn of the Age am /, and each mrthlessfoe a Shimr 
4^ and Yazidy 

My life is a day of mourning, and Shirwdn my Kerheld. 

It is not hidden from those dear friends that no expectation 
remains to this poor unfortunate in the matter of religion. 
Convey my salutations and prayers at this last moment to 
my companions and friends and dear ones, and act in such 
manner that these rules [of , conduct], verses and truths, 
may reach them. Let them be laid away for a few days 
in some secret comer, and let theTu be well kept. This 
is the New Ordinance. lict my son enquire on our part 
after those who are left and the noble ones. Farewell.'^ 

^ The use of the eiipresAioii jalla sha^nuhu, * glorious in His state,’ after 
the name of a man, is, oi course, raik blasphemy in the eyes qf the orthodox, but 
the IfurOfiSf who regard Fadlu’llfth as an Incarnation of the Deity, habitually 
place it after his name, generally in the abbroTiated form here employed. 
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This letter, obscure as it is iu certain passages, has never- 
theless a human and personal note rarely to be found in tlie 
misty utterances of the Hurufis. To us it seems strange 
that in Asia men should have been, nay, and still arc, so 
ready to die for subtleties so intangible and ideas so bizarre 
as those which constitute the doctrines of the Hurufis and 
other similar sects, and we are apt to think that some great 
ethical or eschatological idea must underlie them. But 
this, in my opinion, is an error ; in Asia, especially in Persia, 
men lay down their lives for a new Avatar and a number 
fraught with mystical significance, like the numbers 7, 12, 
14, or 19, rather than for some social or ethical ideal. In 
the West religion is chiefly concerned with conduct, but 
in the East with knowledjre. 


I. British Muskum. 

(1) Or. 5,957 {Persian and dialect of Astardhdd), 

The Jdviddn^i-KaUr oi Fadlu’llah the Hurufi (ff. 
followed by another tract (ff. 481^-483^), and (f. 481^) 
a short poem explaining why the word is repeated six 
times at the beginning of the Jdviddn-i-Kahh\ ^Vt the 
end of the volume (ff. 485*^90“) is a vocabulary of the 
dialect words used^n the Jdviddny containing the exjdanation 
of some 770 words, and entitled (“ Glossary 

of the Astarabadi dialect”). Ff. 490 of 22’5 x 12‘4 c. 
Transcribed by the Mu’adhdliin (Mu’ezziii) Darwisli ‘Tsa 
b. Kam&lu’d-Din Kbwaja of a*'** 

(= A.D. 1782). Bought 80, iii, 1901. 

(2) Or. 5,957* (Pemm). 

Miftdh-i-Huruf-i-Jdvidm, a key to the abbreviations and 
signs employed in the Javid&n, of which some 100 are 
explained. Ff. 3 (fE. l’’-3'* written on). Acquired with 
the above MS., within the covefs of which it was originally 
placed. 
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(8) Or. 6,958 {PerBian). 

A tract with no proper title, described as ^ 

apparently by Fadlu*ll&h, beginning :<*- 

Transcribed bv Durwish llusnyii Ahmad in a . h . 1156 
(=A.i). 17424). 


(4) Or. 6,069 (P£»r«eflr?*). 

The Adam-n&ma^ trai]s<‘ril)od in a fine, hold i(dViq hand, 
by Danvihh m llabi' ii, a.h. 087 (=June, 

A.i\ 1670), and piireliasod by the Museum »10, iii, 1001. 
Ff. 280 of 26’o X 17 e. and 1(> lines ; rubrifation‘'\ 


(5) Or. 6,060 (TffrhB/i). 

The *lHhq-udma of Firislita-z&du (‘Abdii'l-Majid b. Firishta 
‘Izzu’d-I)in), coniprihing 82 chapters, jm'ceded by a table oi 
contents (ff. and beginning : — 

tX.3 j 4wU\ ^ o 

hj\ h\3 5 l\ 

|«jl 3 3 

This work was composed in a.h. 883 (=A.n. 1429-30). 
This copy was comidetcd oi;^ Jlamadan 20, a.h. 1276 
(= Aprif 12, A.n. 1800). Ff. 72 of 23-7 x 15-9 c. and 
25 lines. 


( 0 ) Or . 6,061 {Turkish) . 

A collection of live llurufi works, dated a . h . 1274 (= a . d . 
1857 - 8 ), and comprising ff. 117 of 16’2 x 1|)*6 c. It was 
bought 80 , iii, 1901 , and contains: — 



itw. XV 


(1) MitdUa-UN'uqfatvfl-Bii^in (om the “Point of Ezplaiu* 
tion “), It. 1—33, beginning 

li j jU5\ d VjJUT Aiy 

»\fT j (^\S9 ‘ 4i\ 

(2) ^AVffra^-MdwrtofFirishta-z&da beginning: — 

jM ^ ‘ Jiu L«\ ^ . . . AlJ Jb*wsM 

jij^* 

(3) Commentary on a qastda by Abdal Baba (11. 5S’*-8P), 
beginning : — 

‘ (»V o»W (•'^ J ^ 'j 

(4) Tract by Mitliali (IT. 82^“8<)'^), beginning : — 

^ jjj: ^ 

^ 

iUr ^ (iT* f 

^\ . . . aJJ^ Jjbl crlr^ 

(f)) A Turkish poem in 32 maqaJas diul a tafnniHUj 
begiiming : — 

‘ yj ^-1 jj IjL^ ^ ^jT ^ ^ 

In this doetrittal jioem, which tills the remainder of the 
MS., the doctrines of the Huruiis arc pretty clearly set forth. 
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(7) Or. 6,290 {Tttrh.-Pera.'). 

A fine old copy of the Duedn of Neaiml^ transcribed in 
Bamadan, a.ii. 974 (= 31 arch-April, a.d. 1667), by Darwish 
3Instafa Na-Murad, and purchased 6, xii, 1901. Ff. 17 
of 19*8 X 12’2 c., written in a good taHiq and entitled : — 

c.i ^ ^.■;***/ 


(8) Or. 6,293 (Persian). 

The ^Arsh-ndma, a mathnnm poem of about 1,120 hayts^ 
transcribed in 3Iuharram, a.h. 1274 (= Aug.-Sept., a.d. 
1857), and purchased G, xii, 1901. Begins : — 

C>*— ***"* ^ ^-^ ^ 

(9) On. G,294 (Turkish). 

The Diwdn of^Arshi Dede, transcribed in Rajab, a.h. 1289 
(= Sept., a.d. 1872), by Sayyid 3Iainiud B&ba, and purchased 
6, xii, 1901. Ff. i57 of 23 x 14*2 c. and 19 hues. 
Begins : — 

MjcjI 

^ \J\ sJ (• Ar^ j ^ 

The copyist further described himself as : — 
l^l>- 

MjuuiH 


(10) Or. 6,295 (Turk.-Pers.). 

A collection of five tracts, all, apparently, by Shaykh 
^Abdu’ll&h Sal&hi (or Salahu’d-Din), transcribed at Sofia 
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in Jumada ii, a.h. 1238 (= Feb. -March, a.d. 1823), 
jmrchased (>, xii, 1901, and containing : — 

(1) 

This fills ff. 1-32, and begins : — 

Ends on f. 32“ thus : — 

The copyist’s name is given as Ahmad Fa*iz, and the 
date of transcription us A.ii. 1231 (= \.u. JSIO). 

(2) A prose tract in Turkish (ff. 33-3()), without title. 

(3) A Turkish tract (ft. 37-40) in mixed prose and verse. 

(4) On f. 47“. The figure of the ITurufi man, entitled:— 

^ yj [for 

(5) Shaykh ‘Abdu’ll&h Salahi Efendi’s coinmentary (com- 
posed in A.H. 1175 = A.D. 1701-2: see f. 83) on 
u Persian tghazat of 11 haijt^ witli tlie vitd[f 

by Mawlaii& Jalalu’d-Din Eumi (If. 48"- 8>), 
beginning : — 

Uj^ •V* 

‘ jJ’ 

* Si. jmXjii uA ^;-^ Jli 
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Shaykh Salahu’d-Din is described as belonging to 
the Khalwati order of dervishes 

(6) A Persian tract (fp. 84'*-! 03*) by the above-mentioned 
Sal&hi Efendi on the Companions of [the Battle of] 
Badr,” entitled : — 

Begins : — 

(11) Or. 0,379 (Perswu). 

The Kurs 2 ‘iidnf(t, a l*cr.sian mathnatvi poem of about 4,349 
baytsy beginning : — 

]o\ j0a j\ yjcjljb ^ yd AJiJ\ 

Ff. 199 of 14 X 9‘5 c. 'IVaiiscription completed at the end 
of Dhu’l-Hijja, a.h. 1025 (= Jan. 8, ajk 1017). Purchased 
13, V, 1902. 

(12) Or. 6,380 (Penian). 

A collection of Hurufi tracts, including the Wamyyat- 
ndma^ the Tahqlq-mma, tlie Baahdrat-huma, and the Hidutjat- 
ndma^ trnns(;ribed (f. 23*’) in a.ii. 1004 (== a.d. 1095-0), and 
purchased 13, \y 1902. Ff. 103 of 17*0 x 12 c. Contents: 

(1) The WmiyynUndmn (if. 2*’-23i>). The title occurs" on 
f. 4* in the following i)assage : — 

^ <L*l3 ^ jmi Ad 

^ ^LjUA.J*y4> ^ 

A:»d Li * l:*d A«lj 

This tract is divided into sections (Jy^), each 
beginning o' • Colophon on f. 23^ 
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giving date of completion as the beginning of 
Muharram, a.h, 1004 (= Sept., a.d. 1595), and name 
of copyist as Wall. 

(2) On f. 24*^ is a short prose passage (8 lines) on what 
happens to tlie soul after the destruction of the 
body, followed by the testament {Wmit/yat-ndma) of 
Fadlu’llah, of which the text and translation are 
given on pp. 541-2 supra. 

(3) F. 25®. Two versified lists of the Twelve Imams, 
of 3 and 9 hai/ts respectively, by Jalali JJey and 
Sayyid Nesimii 

(4) Ff. 25-28. A qamia of about 125 /yr////^■, beginning : — 

^ (5) iUiSy-i.*; ^\i 


On f. 29'* is another colophon, gi>'ing the date 
Muharram, a.h. 999 ( = Oct.-Nov., a.d. 1590). This 
is followed by a poem of 17 haf/(s rhyming in j, and 
by a few remarks on prayer, etc;. 

(5) The Bashdrat-ndnia-i-Tld/ti (IT. 30'M)2‘*j, a matiniani 
poem of about 1,089 hatjfs^ composed by oik? of the 
Khalifas^ or Vicars, of Fadlu’llali named Abu'l-J Iasan, 
and beginning : — 




(6) Ff. G2M)4'*. A sliort pnise tract, begimiiiig: — 


L' , J 


(7) The Iliddyat-ndma (IT. (H**-!!)'!*’), beginning: — 
‘ ^ UiJLi aH 

is*! • • 
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The ^Arah-ndma is cited on ff. 82'» and 92^ and the 
Jdviddn-ndma on f. 95^ FacUii’llah is spoken of as 
‘‘His Holiness the Master of the Interpretation” 

There is a final colophon on f. IDS'* giving the 
date of transcription of the Uiddyat-ndma as 8ha‘ban, 
A.H. lOOli (= April -May, a.d. 1595), followed by 
hayts from the Malinhar-ndma^i-Ildhi of Hadrat-i- 
‘Aliyyi A‘la, one of the Khalifas of Fadlu’llah. 

(13) Oh. 0,381 {Persian and dialect). 

A Hurufi tract by Mir Fadili (ff. 4'*-101*^), beginning : — 

L<*»A \ • iC 4^ 

^ U 3j^ {jd} 

‘ jy ^ JJ 


The colophon (onf. 10I«) is dated a.h. 1163 (= a.d. 1750), 
and is followed (ff. 101'* et seqq.) by a commentary by 
Hamza Boy, and (ff. 108»-113®) by numerous verses from 
different sources. I liave alrcad^' referred (p. 540 supra) to 
the important series of dates given on f. 2“ of this MS. 
They are given in figures and also, in the following note^ 
in words : — 


JLmI Si** ^ 
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In a marginal note the last date is ** corrected ” to 
A.H. 703, which is an obvious error. Amongst the numerous 
other notes and versos scribbled on the blank pages of this 
MS. are the following : — 

AlwbuJ 

cr -xt t .ji A ^ |»***^ ^ jSs^^ j i2f\ 

(f. la) ^ I y 

i I • I . ■* *" c 

|_ci ^<3 

^f> 2a) *^‘i ^ ^ Vj 

^ ^ JlL: CL^lIcb t 
» .. .>- 

^ u-i ^ j 

^ \jj V— \\ LJ 

• ” J \ > • 

(f. 2a) 3 Vi^i-^wuuj ji 


IL »In my own Collection. 

(14) A. 41. 

One of five Huruf i MSS. bought at the sale of the effects of 
a fiektashi dervish in May, 1901. Ff. 205 of 15’5 x 10*5 e. 
Contents : — 

(1) HikmatiCl-Asrdr (ff. 1^-6“), a short tract in Turkish, 
consisting chiefly of quotations from the Qur’an and 
the Traditions, and beginning : — 

If jj^ <U >^j 

(2) Two quotations of six verses each, apparently from 
the Mathnawi (f. 7*). 
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(3) The MuHajia\ u short Persian treatise in rhymed prose, 

of Muwlaiia Ghiyath (if. beginning: — 

(4) A (jamUt of 1()‘J hitj/h (If. 9“-15'*) by Kamal b. Ghiyath, 
beginning : — 

^ ^ \j ^ 

^ c/:! '•"* ^ l3v ^ 


This is followed (if. ir)i>-25'») by other pieces of verse 
by Su^di, ‘Attar, Shah Ni‘nuitu’llah, etc. 

(5) The K/ifithufti*l-hftf/an (Turkish), <.>£ which the title 
and opening words run thus : — 

dl— i \ 1 jjb 


• . . 3^^ J ^ 4-). J ^ 

^ juu ^ « L3 • hXxj ^ 

> > > > . 

LiJbsJ' tUi jS\ s^A^zs^ :^\j 

It comprises seventy Ka/imafi, or sayings of ‘AH b. 
Abi Talib, each of wh^ch is explained and illustrated, 
and iills if. 2G^~18l“. The .eoloplion is dated A.ii. 983 
(= A.i). 157o-G). 

(6) A short tract in Turkisli entitled Inhad-i-Kima 
(If. 181*^-183'*), beginning after the doxology : — 


^ 
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(7) Another tract in Turkish by Baba Qayghusiz (fp. 183«- 
ISo^), beginning : — 

(8) Another short tract in Turkish (if. 1S5^-18()") on 
23 things whieli man must avoid. 

(9) Another short Turkish tract (f. 18^'^) on the tradition 
“TIo who knows himself hath known liis Lord.” 

(10) A Persian tract by Zaynu’d-T)in al-Khwafi on Sufi 

ethics in 19 chapters (If. 18(>'*-189'»). 

(11) Another Persian tract (II. 189'*-192*^) on th<^ dispute 

between Knowhnlgc (Aft), TTiiderstanding (J^)> 
ProsiJerity and Health (c:.-.^U). 

(12) A Persian tract entitled 

supposed to have been compiled by Buzurjrnihr for 
his sovereign (ff. 192^-190*^). 

(13) An Arabic tract (ff. 197‘'-198'*) by a disciple of the 

saint Jaraahrd-Din al-Husayn al-Qiidsi on the 
32 letters contained in the Prophet’s titles. 

(14) A Persian tract (ff. l98**-202') in eleven section.., 
beginning ; — 

^\fi j (•L.i ' Jj1 J-ai 


(15) Two Persian ghazak by Ilufiqi and u Persian quatrain 

(fF. 203‘‘-20ai>). 

(16) A note on the genealogy of Sayyid ‘Tmadu'd-Pin 

Nesimi in Turkish (IF. 20:i'»-204'>). He is said to 
have taken his takhallm from a distrie.t called Ncsim 
near Baghdad, and to have been originall}' a follower 
of Shaykh Shibli, but afterwards of Fadlu’Udh the 
Hurufi, one of whoso Vicars {Khnlafa) he became. 

(17) A few of the qiPas of Ibn Yamin (f. 20.5). Ilere the 
MS. breaks off abruptly. It contains, as will be 
seen, little that is essentially Hurufi, but rather such 
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mixture of Sufi and Shi^ite treatises as would be 
suitable to the Bektashi neophyte, though the notice 
of Ifesimi indicates sympathy with the Hurufis. 


(15) A. 42 (TurJciH/t). 

Another of the five? MSS. bought at the Bektashi sale in 
May, 1901. Ff. S8 of 17*4 x 12’1 c. Contents: — 

(1) haydn-i-Ahtrul-i-JIashr wa Amr-i-Ma^atf on 

tlie Rosurr('(‘tion, beginning : — 

^ (V"** 

• ^y* 

(2) Itimla-i-ILihV u Ittihdtl-i-hi-hdl (If. 4’ -S‘‘) on Tnearna- 
tioii and Union, beginning : — 

^ Jilb 

(3) The Akhiraf ’ udma of Firishta-zada (ff. 8^-15^’), 
beginning : — 

v.5^ <lL1 

^ A-Jl j <lLS\ ^ 

Us <GU } di -»IJ1 .s^l ‘V« Ji^ ^ ‘ 

Juu, 

(4) The Kitdihi-NtiqtatiCl-Baydn by Shaykh>z4da (£E. lO*" 
et teqq.), beginning : — 
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Jj\jlj iASliT 3LfT^. ^lU ^-1 ‘ jj\ Zj\ 




It comprises 22 sections and is dated Friday, 

15 Jum&da i, a.u. 1282 (= Oct. 6, a.d. 18(»5). The 
scribe, As‘ad, calls himself “ the least of the servants 
of the Family of the Cloak [i.c. the Pi'ophei., liis 
daughter Fatima, her husband ‘Ah', and their two 
sons al- Hasan and al-Husayn] and the servant of 
Mahmud Baba” [who was no doubt the Fir, or Elder, 
of the tekf/e to whieli he belonged]. 

(5) F. 79“. A Turkish quatrain and two baf/ts, one in 
Turkish and one in Persian. 

(6) Ff. 79’’-8()*‘. A short Turkish tract on the secrets 
of the virtues of the letters, and the knowledge of the 
numbers belonging to the letters. 

(7) A short Turkish tract on the triu' natun^ of man 

(f. 81“). The remaining pages (tf. 8P'-8S**) are blank. 


(lb) A. 48 {TtirlM'). 

A collection of flFurufi ]}oems and treatises, containing 
fiE. 134 of 17'5 X 12*2 e., bought in Sej^teinhiT, 1901, and 
containing : — 

(1) A (jnsida of Shuhudi (fl. l'*-3‘'), bt'ginning; — 
iFJJl Jib 

It contains 71 verses, and ends ; — 

‘ 
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This is followed by other Hurufi poems (fiE. S'*-!!®) 
by Shuhudi, Sururi, Khalili, and Nesimi, in Turkish, 
and by one Persian hayt by Na‘fmf, and two Arabic 
hayU ascribed to *Ali'. 

(2) The Bashdrai-ndma of Raf (If. ! !'’-54"^), beginning : — 

The poem coinpris<\s some 1,440 verses, and ends : — 

* V. 

* Jo^J 

Tiie characteristic Hurufi symbols for the numbers 
2S and »‘12 are of consbiiit occurrence, and arc always 
substituted in the [)oem for the Turkish equivalents 
of these numbers, t/Ltf/inni .sv/i/c and ofuz tkt, 

(ti) The Tnlj/tf of Shuhudi, a Turkish mnthmmi poem 
(if. 55''-70”)> beginning: — 

‘ ‘ (.li. 'i \jcj1 

F. 70*’ is blank. On f. 77*^ is inscribi'd a hat/t from 
the Knrd-ndma and a reported saying of ‘Ali in 
respect to the dilTorent classes of those who know God. 

(4) A Turkish treatise (ff. 77*’-80’') without title, 
beginning : — 

^ 

'■ Jsi ^ 

(5) Another short piece (ff. 80^-8 P), beginning : — 

j\jJ\ ,^-uJl Jli 

llisr 3 3 '1;^ 3 
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(6) A tract in Persian (ff. 81*— 88*’) without title, 
beginning : — 

‘ <3J\ Uljjfc iSs U . IjJ liljjfc ill 

J'jd ^ 


(7) The H'uldtfat-muna^ in Turkish, with Persian prefii(*e, 
by Firishta-zada (fl*. beginning : — 

‘ ‘ 'J\ . . . JUi,. ^ , JbJ 

^ Jf) ^ jijSj; , jJjS^ 

aJII 


The title* is giv(‘n on t. 1K)“, 1. 14, and the date of 
oom])ositioji (on tlie same page) as ]lahi‘ i, a.u. HJJO 
(“Jan., A.n. M27). IVrsian versos by Fiullu'llah 
(Jj/U oeeur on if. 90\ 111'*, 112*-1]2'*. 

(8) A Turkish i)oeni of 42 />^////.v (fF. lFV-114''}, l)v 
Darwi'sh Ahvan, entitled Datit-ndnuf, beginning: — 

^ 

(9) The G(ttu~ndi)in, a Turkish mathnawi j)oem (ff*. I IS'- 
120») by ]tafi‘i, beginning : — 

(10) The Shahriydr-ndma (£F. 121'’- 131**), a Turkish 
mathnaai poem by Panahf, beginning ; — 

^ 1*5 ^ ^ ^ ^ 

J.K.A.R. 1907. 
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It was composed, according to the concluding verses 
(f. 131‘), in A.H. 860 (= A.I). 1456) 

* ^ ^ J-Hl ''* J^. 

The remaining loaves (ft*. 131'*- 134) are blank. 

(17) A. 49 (Tttrkisli: printed). 

The KanhifiCUAi^rdr wa Ddfi^vn^Afihrdr of IsViaq Efendi, 
discussed in the earlier portion of this article, a Refutation 
of the Rektashis and Hurufis in three chapters, published 
in A.ii. 1291 (=A.n. isTl-o). 174 of 15*7 X ll'o. 

Regins, after the brief doxology : — 

Afi-JUr Aj!!i U 

(18) A. 69 {Tnvlmh). 

Ijithographed edition of the ^Inliq-ndma (hei'(' called 
ndma-i-Ihihi) of ^Vbdiri-Majid b. Firislita (or “Firishta- 
zada”) ‘Tzzu’d-Din, which is professedly a translation into 
Turkish of the Jdviddn-^mma, and was made (p. 3, 11. 2-3) 
in Shawwal, a.ii. 833 (= June- July, a.d. 1430). It is 
divided into 32 chapters, of Avhicli the contents arc stated 
on pp. 5-7, and begins : — 

‘ Jlc ‘ ^,41*11 ^ 

<0 Lmi kXi^kSl^l iSkJiijiS ^ 

^\ . . . 

Pp. 164 of 20 X 13*5 c. There is no date or place of 
publication, but this is probably the edition referred to in 
the Kdshifidl-Aardr (sec p. 63t) 8 ft 2 )rft) as having been 
published in a.h. 1288 (= a.d. 1871-2). 
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It is followed by uiiother treatise, with separate ])agination 
(jDp. 19), entitled Kamul-ndma-i-Al-i-^Abd, beginning: — 

Jl . . . 

(19) 11. 15 {Turkish). 

Ff. 90 of 22’2 X 1'1'2 e. One of seven MSS. })ought in 
September, 1901, containing: — 

(1) The Miftdh, or key io the contractions occurring in 
the Jlurufi writings, of wliich some 150 arc given 
(flF. 2*^-3'*). Tills is probably “the tract entitled 
Miftdhit^ l~JIfn/df (‘Thi‘ Key of Life’) ” referred to in 
the Kdshifun^Asrdr. See ]>. 5il7 supra. 

(2) Sirru' l-Mufraddf ("‘The Secret of the single [Letters]”; 

ff. 4*^-5^’). This describes a form of ahjad in wliicli 
the imnnM’ical values of the letters differ from those 
ordinarily assigned: e.g., ^=1 instead of 8; 

Iff = 2 (i.e. <— ?) instead of 9, up to = 7 (i.e. J) 
instead of 50 ; again = 1 (i.e. 1) instead of ; 
^r= 2 (i.e. instead of 70, up to which again 
= 7. In other words, the first st^ven h'tters of the 
abjad discarded, or kcc]) their original 

values of l-f7, and the remaining 21 full into groups 
of 7 each, the letters in eacli group indicating the 
numbers 1 to 7. llegins: — 

^1 * ■ * ^ 

(8) The "Is/iq-udiua of Firishta-zada (ff. 5^*~85^), lacking 
tlio Preface which precedes the I abhi of (kmteuts in 
the lithographed edition, and beginning with the 
latter, which agrees with the lithograjih. On the 
other hand, in this MS- a different Preface, lacking 
in the lithograph, is interpolated befw-(‘en the Table 
of Contents and Chapter i. This begins, after the 
short doxology : — 
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yi ^ ^ xjiLia /•^ms 

The author’s iiaino, title of the work, and date of 
eomposilioii stand here (f. 0^) as in the lithograph, 
but Ihc two lexis, though probably representing two 
diftereut recensions, a})pear in the main to correspond. 

(20) C. 6 (Turkish). 

The JHtrdn of ^Arshi, a Turkish Hurufi poei-, bought 
22, V, 1001. Vf. 00 of 22‘7 x 14*4 e. Not dated. Ilegins: — 

tikJ ^ /»**« J Ij 

^0^ Xk^ kmm3jS>“ ^ b ^ 

(21) i\ 7 (Turkish). 

The Diivdn of another Turkish poet named Muhiyyu’d- 
Din Alxl&l, bought 22, v, 1001, beginning: — 

Ff. 40 of 22 X 10%‘l e. Copied by Lutfi, a.h. 1271 
(= A.D. 1854-5). 

(22) C. 8 (Turkish). 

Another of the five IMSS. bought at the Bektash! sale in 
May, 1901, containing ff. 104 of 28’6 x 14’1 c., and 
containing : — 

(1) A Turkish mathnmei poem (ff. P-30"^) in 32 chapters, 
by Turdht, containing about 1100 couplets, and 
beginning : — 
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and ending : — 


(2) Kayfifji/af-i-KhUqat Risahni (AT. a tract in 

Turkish on the manner of Creation, beginning : — 

(3) Life of Hajji Bektasli and llie WUdynUndmn of 
Hajim Sultan (fl'. 3S‘’~72‘‘), tlu' latter filling only 
2 pages (if. 7i^’“72'J, entitled: — 

Lli * **0 ^ ,g Ja jilxJLS^ Ijjb 

The Mandqib begins : — 

Jlxif ■ fS J'Sj Jet? ^ 


The W Hdyat-udmn b('glns: — 

. ^UJu\ aJ:j\ a 1!\ LLr,b 

4wjl^ ^ jf 

(4) The Alihirnl-ndma of Fimhtii - zadsi flf. 7;j’'-70''), 
beginning : — 

..rrJjlll 'j^ j 
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(5) A treatise on the Letters (ff. 76'*-90'*), beginning : — 

-jr 

(6) The reniuiiidcr of the volume (ff. {)1*-104®) contains 
scraps of Turkish poetry, gnlbauf/s, prayers, and 
(ff. 94^-95’*^) an account of the affiliation of H&jji 
Lektash and of the spread of his Order, entitled : — 

(2;i) C. 9 (TttrHsIi). 

Another colh'ction of ITiirufi tracts, containing ff. 79 of 
22*8 X 15*3 c. Bought 22, v, 1901. Contents : — 

(1) Tract without tith^ (ff. 1^-17“), beginning: — 

i^s:^ ISi ^ ^ {sic) ^AJb 
j CXL ^ Juu . . . 

(2) The Faqr-ndma of V iraiii Dcde (ff. 1 7*-5 1 j , beginning : 

Juoi 1? AJl! 

1 ^ AJl! 

The colophon is dated Shawwal, a.h. 1059 (= Oct., 
A.D. 1649). 

(3) The Fagd~ndma (ff. 51^-76*), a Turkish mathnnm 
poem, beginning : — 

In the colophon (f. 76^), which is dated the end of 
Shawwdh A.H. 1059 (= JTov. 5, a.d. 1649), it is 
called : — 
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(4) The Tirdah~ndma (f£. 76*— 77“), beginning : — 

lijaj l-Ii 3 J5\ 

(24) C. 10 (TurkMi). 

^ Uj/unu' l-Hiddijafy (i Turkisli Hurufi prose treatise with 
Arabic Preface, begiiiniiig: — 

^ LJu.<- 5^ ^ju5^ <Ut] A ^ 

This Preface (If. is chiefly in praise of the Twelve 

Imams. The Turkish text begins : — 

wjL51s-^ 




j •• 


It thus appears that the author was a Pektashi named 
KiridI Rasmi, or Rasini of OreU\ Ff. S2 of 22 8 x PO'tJ c. 
and 15 lines. The colophon, which is undated, runs : — 

‘^Us5^ J bb 


(25) a 11 {Turkish). 

The FafUlnt-nama, a long Turkish mathnain '^OGm in the 
apocopated hexameter hazaj metre, beginning : — 

^ ^5*" Jj^ 

It appears to treat chiefly of the virtues of ‘Ali h. Abi 
T'ulib, as stated in the following liiuj in Ihi^ Introduction 
f. 5®; — 

‘ VJ)1^ ‘ l-DLsJj.* tJl Jy fl l 

A superficial examination reveals little that is character- 
istically Hurufi, the general tone of the poem being Shi'ite. 
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Bought 7, V, 190li. Ff. 262 of 20 x 14 c. The FadtlaU 
ndma ends on f. 247, and the remaining pages of the volume 
are inscribed with various short poems by Nesi'mi, Sarmad, 
Asrar Dede, et(j. 


(26) C. 12. 

llitidla-i-DU If Dandy a long Turkish mathnaivi poem in 
which ghazaU are int(»rniinglc(l, by Sliaykh Ibrahim Efcndi 
al-Oghlani al-^q-sara’i, beginning: — 

This is followed by (jliazalH and other poems in which the 
author uses his uani(\ Ihrahim, as his fakliallni<y while in 
others the fnhhntlm Kliidr occurs. The MS. is one of the 
live bouglit at tlu^ Beklashi salt' in Const an tinople in 
May, 1901. 

Ff. 116 of X IT and 10 lines. Ciood I’nrkisli na&kh. 
The colophon is dated a.h. 12S0 /=r. a.i>. 18(>8-0;, and runs 
as follows : — 


.,.r Li J! /Ij5- 

y . L- • W V .. y,. yj 

Lyu^ ■) WmN-< ^ ^ ^ I A.* Ij iJ -Vn-i- 


y T • V , L/ • ^ 


irA© 


« • 

:j . o 


In this MS. also I have observed nothing distinctively 
Hurufi. 


111. In thk BiimioTiiran'K Nationaj.k, Paris. 

(27) Ancikn F(»ni)s Pkrsan, 21. 

For full doscri])tioii of this ]\1S., which was acquired 
24, vi, 1S76, sec the J.B,A,S. for Jan., 1898, pp. 63-64. 
Contents : — 
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(1) The htuvd-udmn (ff. 1*— 69^) of Amir Abu’l-Yaqin 
Ghiy&thu’d-Diii Muhammad b. Husayn b. Muliamiiiad 
al-Husayin al-Astarabadi, who meiitioiis (f. 9“) 
Haiiiadan 12, a.u. 84(> (=.Taii. 14, a.d. 144^5), as 
the date of liis conversion. Tlie coloplion is dat(»d 
A.H. 970 (= A.i). ir>()2-3), and is preceded by llie 
two following quatrains : — 

*4iju«; , — 1^- ,.«.d j mSb 

^ J J -/ * W > 

‘ _'_S Is^ J. A-.-* JkJ^J 

I ' 


^ j • ' j j 


kX^kt^ t .wyuO iLA3 

^ y • ^ ✓ 




(2) A PtTsian lliirui'i mallDunn pot'in fil*. (>2’'-Sl)'') on 
Alexander's quest for the AVater t»l’ L’le, bogiimiiig: 

* Jlv (_p ^ 

On the ])rceediug page (f. 02*'^) is scrild)Iecl a ]hm iii 
by Khavali. 

(Jl) The glossary of the dialect words in tlie Jurhiun-i- 
Kabir (ff. (i2^»-.S0b), beginning: — 

\ 




JU'*' 




\2'* ^ U?? 




(28) Si PPLKMKXT Peusax, 107 (Prrsifnt), 

A Hurufi Avork Avhich, for rt‘asoiis slated on p. li; mf 
aaU. in the J.R.A.S. for January, 1898, 1 believe to bo the 
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Mahahhat’-ndma-i-Ildhi For further description see the article 
above-mentioned, pp. 64-66. Ff. 139. Bated a.h. 895 
(= A.n. 1489-90). Copyist, Darwish Ahmad. 

IV. C\MhKii)GK University Lirraky. 

(p) Ok. 40 (TiirHsli). 

The IHirdn of ^Arshi^ bogiiniiiig : — 

‘ ^ ^ 

Ff. 1‘28 of 23= l(r() (‘. and 17 linos. Good plain Turkish 
naskh, within red lines. Bought 5, ii, 1901. Copyist, 
Sayyid ‘AH Tlida, Avlio (h'seribes himself a^? “dust at the 
feet of the Family of the Cloak ’’ (see p. 555 supra ) — 
W J' • Some of the poems are in Persian. At 

the end of the volume (f. 128) is a short biographicsal notice 
of the poet. Ho belonged to Y(»ni Bazar in Rumelia, and 
his proper name was Mahmud. He originally took the 
iahhallm of Cliaki (^^), which he afterwards changed to 
‘Arshi because, as ho sa^^s 

He appears to have lived about a.ii, 964 (= a.d. 1556-7). 

(30) Oh. 41 (Turkish). 

The Wildyat-ndma of Hajji Bektash : — 

jJL^ 

Ff. 132 of 24*3 X 16‘8 c. and 17 lines. Poor Turkisli 
Dated 24 Dliu’l-Qa'dti, a.h. 1274 (= 7 July, 
A.i). 1858). Bought 5, ii, 1901. The contents are given 
(ff. P-2*) as follows ; — 
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nJ-i iP^. (_S^^ (ci-w^) 

uf-r* 

^ ^ ■i>i.».»i\ A.t.A..*.'* > * j (^1 Lajll^ 

^yUJ <uj - ‘ o' 

c iA-4k^l --i i ^ r • • ii^n 

V_5^3 ^OIAtLAJ J A-.-1 

^Luu^-Jj M ^ ^ i V i J « * L^.‘V'^'^ 

**S «. ^ jJlJ jLf.3 ^ 

A-o-U- Jji^ ‘Hr^^ P: - ‘ 

-. j-^ afAi::.;J* 

1^1 ^ lA^ — 

y (•‘^ - ^ *-0^ ^ ^:jr^!f 

cLLjyLi^ — ^ ^y^j ^'} ^iiff 

,^u _ ^ Ai' v^"’' -T^ ■“ ' 

* 'J’he seotioDH inclicnteil iK^tween ilir asteribks, as wrll as lli<- «*nd of the tract, 

from f. 116^» onwards, are in Terse, tlie remainder in pro.**#*. 
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(^^tXA dj\j\ ^ ^ ij 

j Jcij ^ ^..la»> Lup Awijy^i «. 

AjL.^1 J^ « XL _ _ ‘ ^J^.ljj 


Ztfil — ‘ ^\^^ . i-»* 

I ^ •* j ^ 


-:1V' 


J«j — ^ 


From f. 11<-V> 1(» llie (’lul is in vorse, and also, as already 
mentioiuHl, iT. Tlio biograpliy ends with Hajji 

Hcklash’s aj»]»()in1in(‘nt of five Jvlialifas, or Yiears ; liis 
testamontarv iiis1ru(‘tions to Sari Isnia‘i] ; his deatli, and 
the iniraeles 2 )erfornied aft(T it ; and his burial. The text 
begins : — 

• *lljf |^»J \^s>- % 


1 •jma! S^\i ^ vj Lm 4 m I* , O <•^J .i \ 




(:il) t)K. [TnrIMn, 




Itisdlff ft Khntnhsi' ! - M Hfnuidt: ^tijih'fy a trc^itise on the 
virtiK's of the h'tters, etc., in four eiiajders, by Darwish 
Jhiba Uways. Ff. 'h> (d MM x e. and 1 1 Jiiuvs ; written 
in good Hffsl‘/t witli riibrieutions, and dated a.ii. !)0'i (= a.i>. 
154r>-()). Bought o, ii, iUO!. The author is described as 
** one of the disciples (ahthtD of Sultan Sayyid-i-Ghazi.” 
'I’he text begins : — 

{sic) 

The eharacleristie lluriifi signs for iiS, etc., occur 
througliout. 
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(32) Or. 43 (Persian). 

A collection of Hiirufi tracts, bought 5, ii, 1901, and 
containing fp. 112 of 15 x lO c. On f. 1 is given a list of 
the abbreviations used by the Hiirufis. The other contents 
arc as follows : — 


(1) The Shirdh-ndma of Sayyid Ishaq, a conleiupordry of 

Kadln’llcih (fl*. 2‘’-"31‘'), composed in a.h. S14 (= a.d. 
14J1-12). Transcription ended on Dhu’l-Qa'dii 2, 
A.ii. 1018 (=Jan. 27, a.d. 1610), in the village of 
'Ayn Malik in Kurdistan. Scribe, Sliuja* Dcfle. At 
the (‘lid stand tlic words : <lL!\ . 

llegins : — 

(2) The WUdijaUndma (ff. 32'*-58‘^), conipos(‘d in Jlajab, 
A.ii. 1030 (= 3Iay-June, \.i). 1621), beginning 

^ ly-’w***^*^ *i_5^ • 

^ t ^ 


(3) Another trajt, anonynions and untitled (ff. o^sMiO"), 
beginning: — 






' - 


* ( * 

MW 

> V J J 


d\ 


••I ^ ^ 


(4) The ZnbdatiCn-Naidt (fl‘. 66^-69*’), beginning (after 
the doxology) : — 







(5) A titlelcss and anonymous tract which seems to be 
the Tahqtq-udma (ff. TO'^-HO"), <*ontaiiiing 4 tahqiqs, 
and beginning : — 
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:J\ L^ bjbi ^ lLTU- 

(()) Two i)()rtioiis of u Turkish commentary (entitled 
Sharh-i-Javsdi) on the Jariddn-tidma (ff. 88'‘-109‘‘) 
by“ildjji Kfciidi,” and (flF. 110^-112'*) some other 
writings, including a discussion of the question why 
the word is rcj)eatcd six times at the bogiiming 
of the Jdriddn-udma. 

(;53) Or. 44 (TarkM). 

The ^hhq-ndina of ‘Abdu’l-ilajid b. Firishta ‘IzzuM- 
Dhi (Firishta-zada), composed in A.ii. 83J3 (=:a. 1 ). 1430). 
Ff. 133 of 18*9 X 10‘8 <•. and 13 lines. Good, clear naskh 
with rubrications; dated tlic' end of Jiiiuada ii, a.h. 99(5 
(=May 2(5, a.d. 15(SH) ; bought 5, ii, 1901. Tlie arrangement 
of the prefatory matter differs from tlu' lithographed edition 
described above (p. 55S snjyra)^ but agrees with it in the 
number, order, and contents of the chai)ters. llegins after 
table of contents and doxology : — 

i V 

• ^yLsL/9 b jSLtff 

aJ \ b !«• , 

The contents of tlie 32 chapters is given as follows: — 

^ f c-sb ^ <-S f" <— >b 

o <— ^b ^ 1 jU d-vliji o ® <-^b 

^ ^ ^b AAJI V L ^ j\j 

^ u/yiiSlT j cS » • c^b 
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^ J M v.^b 

ii t r 

^ o ^ tL«\ *^''V 

^ LjUiu - o s— *1' 

^ ^'^aaAmc ^ \ •r^o'w^J ^ t *1 Vi I i^ Ij 

^ A3J\j»*«,» 

^ t-i-lki AiLJi>- (J r • c^'o “ ^ J..-* ij » ^ 

‘ jL2J\ Ssj^\ o rr <^^l. 


i . ti «.. .. 


^ ‘^'V o rr Ci^'b 

‘ uj?^^!' ^,Uj o '’^ ‘--'•b 
^ uS ri c^'b 

^ Ju 5 c ^!1 A.»wMfii>- ta <^b t-*^ .?'• o rv 

. ^ .. • • ^ ■*iy J W f 

‘ ill\ kij d r- ‘ d r s w-'o 


In the course of tlie ]K)ok tlie author represents it as 
essentially a Turkish Acrsion of Ihe Jdrhlun-niimn in tlie 
following words : — 

^^U*J ^ <1*8 jli • l%^L^« 

^ jJl»1j y iizAj ^ ,g j b**l ^ i ^ fcn^ •^. ' 

^ J— 
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(34^ Ok. 45 (Turkish). 

The Sa^ddaUndmaj composed hy one of the disciples of 
Afawldna Bayuzid (the title is mentioned on f. 2% 1. 6 of the 
text). Ff. 42 of 18*0 x 10*9 c. and 13 lines. Dated Dhu’l- 
Hijja, A.ii. 995 (= Nov., a.d. 1587). Bought 5, ii, 1901. 
The following explanation of flu? genesis of this book occurs 
near the beginning, ininK^diately after the Doxologj’^, which 
closely agn^os with that of the ^Ishq-ndma : — 


‘ Jji: ^'T ^ JciU pj^] 

•J ^ ^ *— AJCuA 3 v-ijlc ^ 

^-ili AJCJ •; (MS. <lL^) <ilLai ^ 

bl blbr* 1 ^ 1 |»ijg ^ 

fc ^ W» 

^ ^tX!J yi ,1 jJl aJDI 

AJLj wtA Ig 

AmO jc***^^ (MS. ) 


(35) Oil. C2 (Persian). 

A Persian llurufi qaskhi by Sayyid-i-Shiirif, with Persian 
jirose commentary by the author, entitled : — 

A' Lc 3Ju*aii 

On the inside of the coyer it is labelled in a later hand 
tTdriddn-ndmaA' Ff. 19(5 of 21 x 15*2 c. Good modem 
naskh, w'ith rubrications; dated a. h. 1240 (=a.d. 1824-6). 
Bought 3, V, 1901. Begins : — 
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The qmida begins : — 

\y ^ ,X« Jjb^j 

The ^ Arnh-ndina is repeatedly cited in the coniineiitarv. 
The author mentions having met Amir Sayyid ‘AH at Tabriz, 
when engaged there in making copies for himself of tlic 
Jdvlddn-mima and otlier Hurufi works. 

(3(5) Ok. 488 {Turkish). 

Another copy of the Diicdu of^Anthi, containing ff. 1*J?) of 
22 X 16 c. ; not dated; bought 18, viii, 1004; beginning 
as usual : — 

Followed (on ff. 124“~126») by the Mifhih^ or key to 
the contractions employed in the ^Iliirufi books, entitled 

^ •• W • ^ 

(37) Ok. 030 (Turkish), 

Ff. 8S of 10'4 X 14 c.., transcrih(‘(l by Darwish Mustafa 
in the frkt/e of Haba (iayghusuz in the Qasriri-‘Ayn at 
Cairo ; the first portion Avas completed on Saiar 2(5, a.ii. 1223 
(= April 23, A.i). 1808), «ind tlie second on 17 Juinada i 
of the same year (=z= July 11, a.o. 1808). Ihuiglit 1, xi, 
1004. Contains : — 

(1) A Turkish traiislalion of tlie Kuuztt'/-Jlftf/d*tf/ mi 
Kashfu'd- Daqd'iq of Shaykh Muhammad ‘AynaM- 
Qudat of Hainadaii (ff. 1-40). 

(2) A Ilurufi work (ff. 42'»-8()^) entitled tlie* Kashf-ndma 

(so in title and colophon), beginning : — 

^ ^ J AjLlh <—^0 

ji j i S 

J.K.A.S. 1907. 


38 
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(JW) Ok. 581 {Turkish), 

Anothor copy of the ^hhq-ndma of Firishta-zada, agreeing 
with Oil. 44 (see jip. 570-1 supra) in beginning abruptly with 
the table of contents, and agreeing also in the preface whicli 
follows this. Ff. lOS of 104) x 11*5 c. Bought 1, xi, 15)04. 
The ^Ishq-udma occupies ff*. I^-IDI^, and is followed by 
another short Ifurufi treatise witliout title or author's 
name (ff. 10‘2^-1J)7“). 


(o!)) Ok. 082 {Turkish), 

A collection of mystical and religious tracts in Turkish, 
none of which appear to be l lurufi, though one (No. 8) is 
connected with Ijajji Bekiash, on whicli account the volume 
is inentioiK'd lu're. Tlie collection is, howtivm*, labelled on the 
cover (“ Hurufi IMiscellany ”). Ff. 158 of 

1()‘2 X lO’ll c. Bought I, xi, li)04. (k)nt.ents: — 

(1) The Jlaqtqul-hdutu of Shuykh Safi (ff. 1^’-18'»), 
a treatise on ]>reanis and tluur iiilerjiretation, 
beginning, after a short doxology: — 

(2) The Paud-udmu or ‘‘ Book of (\)unsel,” ascribed in 
the brief tabic of * contents on the cover to Thdifi 
(written ^^), beginning: — 

Ff. 17^-85’^; dated tJu* end of Rajab, a.h. 944 
(=2 Jan., A.n. 1538). 

(3) A Turkish jioem (ff. 37'-49'') entitled in the table of 
contents Tuhfa-i- Muhammad Nasim, The heading in 
the text and initial verses are as follows : — 
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:^\ dll\ , ^cj,. 

e ^ ^ w 

•X.r Ci.»> Ui iXjJL>- ("J ^j^-L^) 

<LAiaJ 1^ ^^iM^MUyJ 
vl •*'' 

^ L^y^ \ i^Ui ^ij 

This is dtitcd a.h. 117 ^] (= a.d. l 750 -(i 0 ). 

( 4 ) A translation of the cclobratod Burt/ft, or ‘‘ Manth'- 
poem,” of al-Rusiri. Ff. 5 Jii>-()l**. Xo colojdioii. 

( 5 ) Another treatise on Dreams (ft*. () 5 '^- 72 ‘), and the 
•Seven Circles to which they belong-, entitl(*d in tlic 
Table of Contents Uisala^i^Ycdl I)(Virn (“TIh^ Treatise 
of the Seven (hrcles *’), beginning : — 

( 6 ) The TasfitjatiCI-SaJuJi (ff. 72 «- 81 "), a treatise on 
religious discipline and exercises. 

(7) Kitdh~l-Maqdmat-i-A\vUyd (ff. SD’-lOl ‘'^), by M uhaininad 

b. I lamza. * 

( 8 ) The Maqdldty or Discourses, of Dajji Ib kttish (written 

of Khurasan (ff. 10 ;J*’- 107 '^), beginning: — 

^ ^ Ci/ CXiL 

( 9 ) A treatise entitled in tlie Table of Contents Maqumatu' /- 
Aqfdb (ff. 109 ^- 120 '*), beginning: — 

ji ^ jXi-J ^ Jjc • ^ ^ XiJcl 

Special commendation is bestowed on Shaykh Mu- 
hiyyu’d-Din ibnu’l-^Arabi’s Fntulidt. 




^ J Aj lAsi- JuJ 

tfi aJj' 


cr-* 
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(10) Another tract (fif. 127*-132^), entitleA in the Table 
of Contents Dd'im-%-Rijdlu"l-Ohayh. This is followed 
(IF. 133**-! 34*^) by diagrams of talismans, etc. 

(11) Another tract, incomplete at end, entitled in the Table 

of Contents (fE. 135-157), beginning : 

Jai 

(40) Ok. 544 [Arabic- Turkish), * 


Ff.36of lO’l X 10‘lle.; bought 21, i, 1905. Contents: — 

(1) Mirdta'f-Tufibhi (fl*. 1^-2**), by Zaynu’d-Din ul-Khwafi, 
begiimiiig : — 

(2) Kimfa-i-Na<iMal-Ihujdu (ff. 3^»-3(j), in Turkish, by 
**S/tat/k/t-i-Il(tt/raf,*' in 21 sections, beginning: — 

‘ o j jL' 5 ^ 4 




J" 


(41) <)u. 567 {Tarkkh), 


A good modern coi)v, dated Rajab, a.ii. 1234 (= April- 
3Iay, A.n. 1810), of i\\<i'Diwdn of Nesimi of Ilaghdad, 
beginning : — 


Bought 14, vii, 1005; If. 214 of 23‘5 x 16*3 c. ; scribe, 
Hajji ^Ali 


(42) Or. 568 [Turkish), 

Prose and verse writings of Vi'rani Baba, followed (f. 55'>) 
by the ^TlyiimCl-Uiddya of Itasmi Efendi the Bekt&shi. 
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Ff. 148 of 17'^ X 11*8 c. ; lK>ught 14, vii, 1905 ; transcribed 
in A.H. 1249 (= A.n. 18'‘W“4) by Darwish Muhammad 
Amin. Virini B&b&’s work (tf. 1^-53®) begins : — 

:J\ , , , ijJUy\ 

On f. 5* Hajji Bektasli is nienlionod as : — 

The ^TJijiimCI-BiiUiya (ff. 55'»-139») begins : — 

*7* ^ ! 

Ai 1 AaiA sw • CiT^ 4.1 J AiAipi 

(43) Or. 509 (TurkM). 

The Ba^hdraUndma of RafiO. Ff. 75 of 24 x 10-0 c. 
and 15 11.; abundant nibricatums ; transcribed in A.n. 1208 
(=A.D. 1851-2) by Mustafa Nadhif al-‘Ala’i. There is 
a prose preface (ff. 2^-4*^), which, with the title, begins : — 

‘ ‘ JLJ 

^ 4^a1^ ^ 

The wholly poetical portion begins on f. 4^ as follows : — 

‘ -ir»“ /- y^A 

‘ yj-i yj-i^ J-->^ 

yJ-^P. l-f'A-Jj' *-l— j,5 

^ ja ixitb *— ir^ ji 
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(44) Or. 677 {Turlmh). 

Another copy of tlic Diicdn of ^Arsht-Dedey beginning 
as usual : — 




I* jJ^ J ^\j% uJU 


Ff. 105 of ‘J2 X ]5'5 c. Transcribed in a.h. 1222 (= a.d. 
1807-8) by Darwlsh ‘fsa b. Kiimalu’d-Diii Khoja of 
I who describes himself as Jil 

• Bought 17, ii, l!)0(). On f. !“■ are scribbled tw’o 
dales, that of the hirtli of Fadlu’llah the Hurufi (a.h. 740= 
A.n. 1J1JU)-10), and that f)f the birth of ‘Arshi Bede 
(a.h. 070 = A.D. 15(»2-;i). 


(45) Ok. 702 {TurkM), 

Another copy of the "lahq^ndim of Firishta-zada, beginning, 
like the other niunuscript co[)io.s described above, with the 
Index (ff. F*-2^), whi<ih is followed by the Preface alreaily 
rioti<^ed. Ff. 12<) of 20 x 14 c. Transcription ended on 
Saturday, Shirban 1, a.h. 1210 (= Nov. 5, a.d. 1804). 
Scribe, Sayyid Halidh yahya, of the Shadliili order of 
darwishes. 


INDEX OF IjUllU'Fr WORKS 

KEPKKSKNTJiD III THE A HOVE LIST. 

TJie letter's placed after the clafisymarks indicate whether the MS, in question 

belongs to the British Museum (B.M.), myself (E.G.B.), the Bihliotheque 

Xationale qt I'aris (B.N.), or the Vamhridge Vniversitg Library (C.U.L.). 

Adam-ndma (Persian). Ou. 5959 (JhJU.). 

Akhirat-ndma (Turkish), by Firisbta-zada. On. 5961 (B.M.), 
ff. 34i>-67‘‘; A. 42 (E.G.B.), ff. C. 8 (E.G.lh), 

ff. 73^-76^ 

Arsh-fidma (Pers.). Or. 6293 (B.M.). 

^Arsht-JDede, Diirdn of (Turk.). Or. 6294 (B.M.); C. 6 

(E.O.B.); Or. 10 (C.U.L.); Ok. 488 (C.U.L.) ; On. 677 
(C.U.L.). 

Amid-i-ntmid. Or. 532 (C.U.L.), ff. 135-157. 
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Bashdrat-ndma 6f Bafi'i (Turk.). A. 43 (E.Ci.li.), IT. Il**-t54*; 
Ok. 569 (C.U.L.). 

BasMrat~ndma4-IWu (Pers.). Or. 6380 (P.M.), iW 30*-62''. 
Baj/dn-i-Ahwdl-i-TTashr (Turk.). A. 42 (E.G.P.), ft’. l‘'-4‘’. 

Bektanh, dar Baydn-i-Sihila-i-IIdjji (Turk.). C. 8 (K.CJ.Il.), 

ff. 94*'-95'‘‘. 

Behtash, Mandq^ih'l-TTdiji (Turk.). C. 8 (K ft. 38'’--7l*‘. 

Bektanh, MaqdldUi~ndjji (Turk.). Ok. 532 (C.U.L.). iT. 103'*-- 

107^ 

Jhirdn^ Tarjuma-i- (Turk.). On. 532 (C.U.L.), If. 53‘'-li4*’. 

T)a'irii-i~ItijdhCl-Gliayh (Turk.). Oit. 532 ((MI.L.), ft’. 127”- 

132\ 

T)twdn. Stjo undor MuhiyyiC d-Dht Ahddl, siud Neumi, 

FfulMai-ndma (Turk.). C. 11 (E.O.Jk). 

Fad ilk, Mkr , Hurufi tract by ——(Pits.). Or. rillBl (H.AI.), 

H\ 4'‘-l01». 

Faqr-ndum (Turk.) of ViTdni-Uede, q.r, C. 9 (K.(>.ll.), ft. 17 '-51'’. 
FaytUndma (Turk.) of Viraii(-l)od6, q.v. U. 9 (K.d.H.j, if. 51‘'“7(P. 

Ganj-ndma (Turk.) of llafi*i. A. 43 (K.O.H.), ft. 115' - 120”. 

Ghiydth, Amir or Mftfvldnd, Potiius and Munajja' (Pcrs ). 

A. 41 (E.G.P.), ff. 7''-15'’. 

Haqiqat-ndma (Turk.) of Shaykh Safi. Or. 532 (C.TJ.L.), ff. 1 - 1 
Hiddyat-ndma (Pors,). There soeiu to be two diftVrcnt woiks 
thus entitled, one wholly in Persian, rejiresented by Or. 6380 
(B.M.), ft. 64'‘jl03'’; the other in Turkisli with u Persian 
preface, by Firishta-zdda, represented by A*. 43 (K.O.B.), 
ff. 89''-112\ 

Uikmatiil- Asrdr, or KhuthatiCl-Baydn (Turkish). A. 41 (E.O.B ), 
ff. li>-0“. 

Fshq-ndma (Turk.) of Firishta-zada. Or. 5900 (B.M.); A. 69 
(E.G.B.), the lithographed edition; B. 15 (E.U.B.), ff. 5^-85*'; 
Or. 44 (C.U.L.); Or. 531 (C.TJ.L.); and Or. 702 (C.U.L.). 
Istiwd-ndma (Pers.) of Amir Ghiyathu’d-Din Astarabadi. Anc. 
Fends Pers. 24 (B.N.), ff. l‘’-59‘\ 

%Tdmddn~ndnia~i-Kahir (Pers. and diuleet ). Ok. 595/ (JIM. ). 
Other MSS. at Cambridge (Ee. 1. 27), Leyden, and St. Sophia. 
See ray Catalogue of For eian MSS, in the Cambridge L'no.'ereity 
Library, p. 69. 
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Kamu^l-Hitqd^iq wa KanKfu'd -Daqa'iq of Shaikh Muliamiuad 
'Aynu’l Qudat of Hamadan, imnalatud into Turkish. Oh. o30^ 
(C.U.L.), tf.’ 1-40. 

Kdtdkiftdl-AHrnr wn J)dJi*ijC!-AHhnir (Turk.), by Ishui] Efeudi, 
printed a.ii. 1291 {- a.d. 1874-5). A. 49 (E.O.B.). 

Khdydlh^ Poem by (IVrs.). Anc. Fonds Pers. 24 (B.N.), 

f. r)2«. 

Khuthatu'l-Jirtffdn. Soo I/ikmahiW-Aitrdy ahovc^. 

Kurftt-ndwa '^IVrs.). On. 8379 (B.M.\ 


Lughai- i - .4 aiard had ) . 
Lughat-i-Jd ridd Kahir. 


(jlo'ss.iry of dialect words used in the 
Jdriddn-iidma-i-Kahir^ explained in 
Pcisian. Or. 5957 (B.M.), if. 485«- 
49(H ; Aiic. Fonds Pers. 24 (B.X.), 
ff. 02'^ -HO'*. 


Mahahbat-ndiiia (lVrs.\ hv Fudhrilah. Sup])l. Pers. 107 (B.X.). 
Jilaqdmdt-i-Aqtdh (Turk i Ol. 532 'CJ.IT.L.), IV. l()9''-12n'*. 
3/aqdtMdt-i- Afrlit/d (Tiuk.) of Mnlminiiuid b. Hamza. Or. 532 
(C.U.1..\ If. 8r»-101«. ■ 

I A key to lli<‘ contractions used in 
ff ».. . f/ w ddriddn- i~ Kahir and other 

Hun.fi Jmokv. Or. 5!):>7* (H3I.); 

Mijt,,h.,.hu(nl, ll,ir»p,ian. , 18K (('.H.L.', If. i24“-iab': 

' H. !.'» (E.'o.]{.), W. 

mritu't.TuUbht iArub.). Oi.. ^C.U.L.', ff. 

Misri, NtUq-i (Tllrk.^, viuse b> Misri with <*<»inineutary by 

Salahi. Or. 0295 (B.M.), iV. 1-32. 

MUhdh^ tract hg (Turk.). Or. 5901 i^B.M.), ff. 82^-80 . 

Muhigyidd-iy/n AhddU /Ibrd?/ of 'Turk.). (’. 7 (E.O.B. ). 


Nesimi, Dhvdn of 'Turk,- Pci*''.). Or. 0290 (B.AT.); Or. 507 

(C.U.L.). 

Pand ndma of Da^ifi ^Turk.). Or. 532 (C.U.L.), If. l7'-35'>. 

Ri9dIa-i~AHhdb-i‘Badr(jL\v^,)^ by Saldhi Efendi. Oh. 6295 (B.M.), 

ff. 84M03^ 

RUdla-i-Dil H Ddnd (Turk.), by Sliaykli Ibrahim Efendi al-Oghlani 
al-Aq-sara’i. (k 12 (E.G.B.^. 

RUdlaA-Fadt^i-JIurhfi (Pers.). Ou. 5958 (B.M.). 

Risdla-i-Jfurb f a treatise on the Letters. C. 8 (E.O.B. ), ff. 76‘*-90^. 
RudU-i^Kayfigmf-i-Khilqat (Turk.). C. 8 (E.O.B.), ff. 33'>-38*>. 
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Risdla-i-Niiqtaiu^l-Baydn (Turk.). On. 5961 (B.M.), ff, 1-33 • 
Or. 541 ‘(C.U.L.), if. 3'‘-36. 

Rhdla-i-Tedi Dd'^ira (Turk.). Oh. 532 (C.IT.L.), ff. ()5‘’-72\ 
Sa^ddat-ndma (Turk.). Or. 45 (C.TJ.L.). 

Saldhi Efendi^ Shaykh ^Abdu^lldh , tract In/ . Ok. 6295 

(B.M.). 

Shark-i’Jdviddn, a Turkish commentary on tlie Jdviddn-ndma by 
“Hajji Efemli.” On. 43 (C.U.L.), If. 88-109“. 

Sharif^ Sayyid-i- — , qasidaof , with commentary (Persian). 

Or. 62 (C.TJ.L. ). 

Shirdhndtna (Pers.) of ftiiyyitl Ishaq. Or. 43 (C.TT.L.), if. 2' -31’‘, 

JShtMdtf 2'uhfa and poems of (Turk.). A. 43 (E.O.B. ), 

ff. l'*-3** and 55’'-76“. 

■Sirra^UAfufraddt (Turk.), by Darwi'sh Jhiba Uways. ]{. 1.5 
(E.G.B.), ff. Ok. 12 (C.IJ.L.). 

Tahqiq-ndma (Pors.). Or. 6380 (li.M.), if. 25-28 ; Or. 13 (C.TJ.L. j, 
ff. 70^-8()®. These two tracts, however, are not ideuti(;al, and 
tlie proper title is in both eases uncertain. 

TanJif/aA-SiiUik (Turk.). Or. 532 (B.M.), ff. 72*‘>SI«. 
TMs/Midma (Turk.). C. 9 (E.O.H.), if. 7(i-^-77‘\ 

Tahfa-U Muhammad Nesim (Turk.). Or. 532 (C.U.L.), IF. 37’»-19«‘. 
Tuhfa~{‘Shuhud/.. JSce under SlniJiudi, above. 

^UykrnCUmddya (Turk.). C. 10 (E.O.B.;; Ok. 568 (C.U.J-.;, 
ff. 55»»-]3iK 

Virdni-lidbd (or -DeMc), prose and verse of (Turk.). Ok. 5r;s 

(C.O.L.), ff. 1^-53“. Sec also under Faqr-ndma. 

WasiyyaUndma (Pers.). Or. 6380 (H.M.), fi‘. 2' -23'. 

Wildyat-ndma. (Turk.). 8 (E.O.R.), fl‘. 7C^-72\ of Hajji 

kktasli (Turk.). Or. 41 ^C.U.L.). anotln^' Pers.;. 

Or. 43 (C.U.L ), ff. 32“-58\ 


Zubdatun^Najdt (Pers.). Ok. 43 (C.r.l. \ ff. 66>^-r,9«>. 




XXIII. 


THE PAHLAVI TEXT OF YASHAS LXVI (Sp. LXV) 
AND LXVIII (Sp. LXVII). 

FOR THK FlIWT TIMK •■RITIC\I,I.V TIi VXSI.ATKl).* 

r.v JMtOFKSSOU I.AWKKXC'K AIII.l.S. 


YASXA 1.XVT (Sp. LXV}. 

To the Ahnrhin One of Ah ora ( Attri Sftra AuCihita}? 
Offerings to Her ax the IiejnrHenfatirc of Ahara. 


*Y^rni usa- (us the ritual sanctity)- 1 will oflVr this 
zao0ra havinpj the Haoina willi it, and tin' tlesli with 
it, and the haSaiiarpata, (also) lifted np with (ritual) sanctny 
(asa). (2) To thee, 0 Ahurian Om* ^ of Ahuru, will I olhr 
it, (*‘1) for the propitiation of Afiharinazd (Ahuru Mazda),, 
tijo radiant, tlic glorious, and of the Aniosasponds, the 
August Immortal!, and of Sraosa, tlu; Holy, and of 
Auharmazd’s Fire, the lofty Clntd who is of Asa, tlio sacic d 
Law, etc.; sec S.Il.E. xxxi at Y. VIT, see uls(^ 

Y. XXIT, XXVII, 24-27.^ 


* The Pahluvi tf\ts hav« lifriwanitully ]»repaiv(l witli .'il’. tin* MSS. coll.UiU 
for Z.D.'M.G. For LXV (Sp LXIVj sw /. tor 1!K)7. 

Truiishitions into Farsi •Fersiuii and Gujarati tioiii not collated, and 

otherwise ol an iinciitical character, liavt* alone ])rcrcdcd tin--. 

* So doiibllP'H, ns the ircfivenly Scuirce of Water'*. Jteadi r-* may he MirpriM-d 
at the purity and imour of these pifces as adtlri^- '"I to the IIo!y and Hea\eiilv 
Stream; but it should not be lorjrettc*n that Sin especially I’l iire.^'iits Aitura in 
Jlis attribute of ‘purity.’ She is, like Aiainaiti, Hi** duuu’btor ; she expels^ 
dmease, and with it all uiiholiness. 

® ASnya not as H|Uiilliiig Mbr a reuanl.’ 

* Yusiri LXVII (Sp. LXVI) here lullows, but it is im iuded with in other 
scctionH elsewhere treated. 
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YASNA LXVIIT (Sp. LXVII). 

To ihc Ahurian One^ contiomd, 

Prat/evs for FrirutMtipj for Jlrulth and llappinesa. 

Therefore do I offer this olTering to thee, 0 (thou) 
Ahurian One of Aliura, for' friendship (in iny need), (2) 
when (or ‘if’) I liavc offended thee; [the meaning is that 
every single person has offended ; that is » to say, this 
seiitenee is uttert‘d (officially as) in the DestoorV office. 
(It has no espc'cial refcu-once personally to the Priest himself, 
hut is proiKJUiiced like a general confession)]-; and may 
this Zao^ra attain to ^ thee (etc., as already pronouneed ; 
see elsewliere). 

(3) To the^^ O Ahurian One of Ahiira, may it come on 
with its llaoina, and its flesh, and its llaSsinaepata ; 

(4) and may the sweetness and fatness^ come on* ** ’ to me"^ 
also (who am) the Zaotar,^ 

(5) for the bestowal of health and lieuliiig, of progress 
and protection, for the Sours beatitude-* and for sanctity; 


* A<'c. in tlnj orii^inul. 

- So tiUrwlnnc. 

^ n.s.l'. 

* The ori^ifitial is /ywriitivo. 

* The datives lire not roeoirinVed. 

® The l2nd sin^iiliir is not se»Mi ; was taken as a 3rd sin;^. ? 

oompnre the other siijiposeil cases with tlieir Vedic analo^ui s. 

" Mfivuviica is liore Hrst t:uij,Hit to he n dative of iizem. We should not 
regard the throiif^ of such initiatives on the part of the Pahl. trlr. ns a matter of 
no importance. 

** ZuoOre, us dat. sj^. in. I variedf the usual traiislut'on with a vocative in 
S.n.K. xxKi, s (‘0 Zaotfro aho\c, which is surely not dative; hut 1 now recede 
to the Avesta dative he.e. 'I'here Tui^htW two ivords, /.ao0ra (see zaotfraiii, etc.) 
an 1 zao9ryn ; tliis lattiT as the wonl usually deciphered zaodre (paiti jarayat), 
here ziio0ryu ; hut ou tiie whole 1 would now chau^e the reading above to zao0ra 
with -ome MSS. 

® Ilu + ahu (aiihu). I can no louder accede to the advanced idea of 
* preparatiou * here adopted, on account of n iiii^sing letter which may weh have 
fallen out from a text. I now agree with the J*uhlavi trandation. 

This suggi'stiou of the Puhlavi huaxuih is valid in spite of the fonn of the 
original Avest-a text, which hu-ks a needed letter to make it corro6])oud ; havaiihai 
as = dat. of hu + ahhu (ahu) is defective ; we formerly read an havauha, Indian 
< *sava8a,* to ' suvus ’ after the palttTn ol manusa to ^nas ; and affording the 
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that is, for sacrificial (merit and efficacy), and for good fame, 
for equanimity,* and for success (lit. ^ victory ’) which helps 
the settlements advance (lit. ‘ on ’). 

Interior Sincerity^ a deepUj npiritual Sacrifice. 

(0) (Yea,) 1 sacrific(‘ to tliee, O Ahuriiiii of Alnira, witli - 
the zao^ra*’ of the good tliought ; 

(7) I sacrifice to tlioe, O Ahuriini of Alnira, with the 
zaodra of the good ** word ; 

(8) I sacrifice to thee, O Ahuriiiii of Ahiira, with tlie 
zuoffru of the good deed, 

(0) for clear (or ‘ eiiliglifeiied ’) thought, for enlightened 
speech, and for the enlightened <leed, [for iindoubting belief 
in the inatter of the Yazats], 

(10) for the good life’s hlossedness of the soul, for flie 
progress of the settlements, for thc‘ life’s blesstdness and 
for sanctity (that is, for ceremonial inm*it). 


Ruspimusly intdli^ont nu'aiiiii^ ul M)n'piintlioii.* Nur. has oiii\ uttaiiuivii at 

Y. XI, 20. ; ‘ 

But the IVis. MSS. iu"k-srihihT hnv ami in'k*axhi at Y. XI, 2(1, piil‘‘ iis 
still I'urtluT upon tlie truck ot (liscuvfrimr that *v’ has lall< n luit ot hjoanhsli, 
which cuiJiiot mean ‘ felicity,' etc. Wc iiuiy roail liti -r aiili^a - itavaiiloa atter 
this hint, which should ha\c het n kiioA\it xcai's a« 2 ’o. Jt iiia\ hr that tiic * v’ 
tell out on account t>l the liuc^oiiijr ‘v’ in . . \a . . hcfim- it in the \\iird 
havanhai ; recall the curious iutin. 1 rniiiial aniihc lor -ahhM* ~ -asc. 'I’his 
question was, as seen ahovc, liist pushed Itirward hy the I’cisiaii translator. 
Nor. has uttamoliiiva at Y. XY, 2, t«» -uh- ; otherwise tin* w<ird does not 
occur with him, >Scr. ^Vt Y. JiXl, 17, the rers. treats diffoicnlly; sc 
J.ll.A.S, at the ])hicc. As allcrnatixe we may ha\e * ^rpod luustorship,’ 
‘discipline.’ 

' The va Avould maki* I'rchdiitar I gchaiilh (so) iudependent »)1 ])Eirjz^anh ; 
but SCO the original. 

- l*avan. 

^ Uogarding the original as ahlatiw*, where is llie Pahlaxi j»lural lorni tor 
zdhar = ziiotfra h 

* The MS. DJ, A, C* has uafsa; but then* is no sucli idr.i in the ttrifriiml. 
This iiutsil might nllndi; by anticipation to havahhrii in 10 when nn<h*i.-toofl if 
the * hava’ equalled ‘ hva ’ — * own.* l)J in Oatlias. 

So I would again inijirove iqion iiiy old irunslatinn oi ls.S(i. 

Is haYiuihrd an adjective, iigreidiig with uruue: ‘lor the heatitied soul, ior 
Jite-giving progress to the setth nieiiis * Y ('., the IN i.'. AISS., . Lmin translates nek 
sat^ibi the ‘goixl inastersliip ’ ; liore ‘the good coiiscieiice,* hu , aim (aiilifi;, 
would he too advaneed an idea. Too adva .ceil lacfiniiigs aie the Inlal^ errors 
of beginners. Perhaps, us said, the iialsii «il the M.SS. A at section 7 cainc 
irom the hava ol havuiihui, mistaken lor ‘hava* = *hvn* — *sv{t*= ‘own*; 
its original should be hu = ‘ well,* not hava = sva. 

® Free, or erroneous, lor ‘the most holy ones’ ; ‘«ee the iniginul. 
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For Ilcaren hereafter and for a (food O/f^prinff here, 

(11) And me, 0 Aliiiriau One of Aliiira, that which 
is the host world of the saints, the shining, all-glorious.' 
(Vi) Grant me (aUo), 0 Ahuraiii of Ahiira, a personal* 
offspring; (that is, an original and not an ado])tive one), 

(12) who may bring ])i*osperity to my dwelling, (or) my 
village, my eoiinly, or my jwovince and jungle regions; 
(14) (and for this) T saeriliee (continually on) to thee, 
O Ahurani of Aluira. 


To the Mfiihic Sea, the Caajdaa,^ efr. 

(lo) T saeritiee t(» the Sea <d‘ Wide shores (tin* Caspian 
(l(i) and to all the lady waters (d<» I saeTitice) which (arc) 
upon the earih, e\(m thos(‘ which are standing, and to the 
forth -flowing wat(‘rs, and to tht»se which (rc'st) in springs 
[of spring sour<‘e (whost^ source's arc of springs)], and to 
those which flow from hills* (flowing from the force of 
gravitation, and not uj)ward as a])])arently in springs), and 
those in dug canals,*' and snow‘* wati'rs (hail melting or 
mixed with rain), and rain “-waters ; (17) yea, with that 
saeritiee and (yast) jnaise (do we sacrifice), since it is the 


^ Or ‘allhupin,’ ‘ lU't'rtnMr.’ 

2 In this hcttiT fluin ‘manly.’ 1 ioniHTly n'lulrnjil ‘ h*»ciliiniii« but 

1 now think a ‘ not-;ulo]»tod offf'prin': ’ moiv pruhal)h’. 

* Altliini^h thi* Ahnrfiui was tin* InaAnily mmi’.'o ol‘ all w’atcrs, rain, dew>. 
SHOW', risers, ^rulfs, rU-., y< I it sf« iiis imtablc that an Oruidcs lAlvaiid) * or the 
Oxiis was ollfii bad in xirw, with tin* (Vpiuii, iiilj» wliicli t,lio latter ilowod, 
n‘lV*iT(Hl to in till* imiiifdiatc oniirctftm. Is tin* ‘ p ’ in ‘ Cas|iiaii ’ ri-ally that of 
‘ap,’ ‘kas ap-,’ tin* \oiiru liavinir I'alleii awayl" Or was Unimiya this injiihio 
sra, or the Aral? Views a> to ihe identity of the particular body of water held 
ill view in tlie^je iiiythi(*al allusions would eban^'<‘ witli ex])ositors from generation 
to generation accordingly as tiudr geographical iiiforiiiatiou would become 
developed or restricted, 

* So the Pers. translates : and sn A and IJ mark glriiii. Waters which flow' 
from obvious grtivilati(ui, Avlicrcas watcj’s AAbosc sources w'erc springs were 
supposj'd to ascend Avithout obviinis pby*<ical cause. IVrsinii derail-, ‘.'.oiig* 
(lloAviiig), Avould not be so ]u-obable. 

^ Katnsig ; Pers. kfirez (so). 

So the Persian ‘barf.’ 

' So the Persian ‘ barau.' 


^ ^It. Alvand must Iuiat been named from some riA’er. 
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most coiTCMit ' (though iiddrossod to the Ahuriini), for tliose 
(waters) as a yasiin and a (yast^ jmiise even from Asa the 
IJest (Vahista) ^ [as is also clear from the (substance of) 
the Den (corroboration)]. 

(IH) (Vea.,) we sacrilice to the ^ood waters, ilio best, tlie 
Mazda-mado and holy, (I!)) to the p^ood waters even do 
we sacrifice (as duty t(» thcMii; see the ^eii. forms of the 
original); (20) and I sacrifice to the sweetiU'ss'* and llu* 
fatness (21) from wliich are the flowing ‘ of Avater and 
the groAvtli of ]>lant.s,^ 

Itvinflsiom^ the J1//7&", the Asrinffoyrt, 

(22) for the sak(' of tin* withstanding of Az/’ tlui demon- 
made one, (22i) and on account of that witch, the Mils,'' 
(24) for the Avitlistanding' of lier [that is, until it be no 
longer possibh* for li(*r to eonmiit (her) sinj. 

The nieaiiing* is (tliat the allusion is to the Mils), that so 
it is neci'ssary to say that (tlie above) for the sake of 
rcj)ulsingly ” (tiie) destroying'^ her, [that MHs (the evil 
fairy) ; tliat is to say, until (vadas) by nutans of lids 
(pavaiiae) she is thoroughly eonsumod] for a r('[)ulsing'' (^7V'' 


^ B. (mi (Irililiutriiii : inid Ims tor it t:iir i Tii:trtitiii:M!,' iiddiii!; o\( i 

‘mini' yi'iisilmiulrik.’ 'J’licivt'on* J5. would loiidcr ‘ tlmso \\»l«*rs witliiu the l)od\ 
of man which aro of o coutrihutivt! ii;itiirc' (‘soum s ol !,»' ii'»l 

datliiutfun, howi'xor, a kind of npolouy lor tin* tor\(mr ot 1!si'< A'li-it siddn"-‘-i-d 
to the llcnv(!iilv Source wntcrs? The iis'^urrmcc is nixcii lliat it in 
accordaiK'C witli Asi V!dii>t;i, wlio C'ipcrially rules Jill rilu;d .i' w'oll jis all hiuhn 
law, aSa, ritu, rite. 

'** The passiij^e in the orif^iTiiil is cvidimtly an intcrpol.-ition. 

^ So for the v.irioii*! objects in simlicc. 

^ Notice the idea that tiu* ssicriliro is the iiiM\iiijr {micc in n.itnrc. 

^ Azi, demon of ‘evil desire.’ Om* is much tiinplcil to tlii'< non! ;i- 

a dejjjciieratioii from a?,i, the Azi liahrika, Mhc .s«-oirhin^ aiiiiiiishcr ’ ; the ahi 
of the Veda who cmlcd his folds ahoiit tluj cloud cow'^, kn |»iuy oil’ tin- iniii. 
The holy sacrifice with'-taiids and remove^ him or her; ::im1 I In- r;mil;ill come- on 
uj^aiu. I5ut we had hotter for the present hold t.o the more clum*«\ dciiviitioa. 

® Whether this ‘Mu>’ refers to it plai^im of mice or r.ds, or to a kleptoiminiiic 
epidemic (Tim<, ‘to steal’), or not, this entire *J4 "hoiild lie lel'eired only inclusively 
to the Mus by this j^loss. J am still pleased wilo m\ ohl "ii^^ii’e.-non, ‘that 
cheat, the P.’ " 

’ Aa'uz astei^nih rrii(ra8(:*')), for tin* dative p.iitKlatayaecji. 

® Laxvar nasenesnih raT(ra5Cr)), for j»aiiis('':ipljnar« !i. 

® So, laxvar tarpeiiiTh (so B.) r.’tl (or r, ad ‘tai^r .iilh j.m.' or ‘ tarvei:e;nlh 
nil’), for paititaretayacea. 
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overcoming^ of her, [that is to say, until she be made 
powerless]. What stands in the way ^ ; (that is to say, ‘ she 
who stands in the path') has an opposition also (patlrak 
yohemtuiicSnih ic (an adversary meeting her face to face) 
[that is to say, in order that there may be to her a counter- 
opposing approach] on a(;count of her hostility ; [that is, 
since (or ‘ in order tliat ’) from (her) beginning she may not 
advance (nor make her evil progress)] ; 

(25) and also by o(H‘asion of (or ‘against') the Asemao 7 a, 
the unholy, and of Ihe tyrant also full of deatli* [that is^ in 
order that the oppression (which proceeds) from them may 
be held back].^ (2()) for the restraining tlie demons* hostility 
and that of evil men. 


In roattioHS. 

(27) Listen to our Yasna, (> Ahurani of Ahura ; be well 
content with this (ourj Ystsua, (> Ahurani. [(llubric) the 
zaoft’a is here to bo prc'pared within the pot (of offering).] 

At this our Yasna sit (i.e. ‘attend*), (() Ahurani), [that 
is, liave an ear]. (2J)) Let her" (ilie Ahurani) come to ue in 
friendly aid tlirougli an abundant ** Yasna offering of zao^ras 
[accompanied | witli a n'cital (marak) with a well-iu'lebrated 
[sacrifice, with a nlrang of zaoflras] with a good continuous 
(frtaz) production of zao^ras [from on('’s own substance j." 

* St*e iiotf !) oil p. o87. 

So 15. and 

•* .l*atiiak yt'lionitunoMiili-, tor paityaouet ; no rfu liurr ; iiotico rai tor other 
datives. 

* A** haid a})o\t*, thi" *21 slioiild not rolor exflusively to the Mus ; the 
A^eniao7a is moix* dinrtly involvwl, hut jnnotically both arc’ ])reseiit. 

^ Tile ])oint of everytliin*? lierc is tlu* /ao0ra : 1iu‘ offcriiifj effects all this. 

® So most critically aud for the first time in excffi'sis, f^iving us the rendering 
»)t ulnm. 

' Jii error, of course, from the original 2ml peison ; unless, indited, the form 
jamya could be 3rd sg., with some. AVas not, however, an offerer intended? — 
'*l.et one, the laithiul, come with an abundant offering’; u hint to the 
contributors. 

® X<»tice that was first of all explained to us hero by the I’ahl. trlr., 

as = kuhed. It is, as I advuiiixHl in A. J.T. not long since, = asa, the s having 
ail iuhrn*nt ‘a.’ It equals itcra in a sense of emphasis; recall where the 
cows hello wixl ‘ ficna’ in the Rik, i.e. ‘ right lustily.* Asa is properly arfia. 
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Rewards to the Fatfhfal ami Punctilious, 

(30) He who offers to you, O (ye) f^ood waters, Aliurian 
Ones ot‘ Ahum, (31) witli the best Zaodra, with the best 
adjusted zao0m, 'witli a yAioffrn^ (searehin^vly) examined by 
the jnous (that is, examined as fit, almost ‘ tested ’ by tlu' 
pious^ [some say ‘with a zao^ra. purified fby) llio ])ious’-], 
(32) to him do ye both sph'iulour ^ and jj;lorv and 

eoiitiimous^ liealth of body; (33) to him do yt* frive lif<*> 
vififour of th(‘ body and dominant suceess** (vietory) of 
person ; (34) to him d(t ye give possessions (even) riehes 
full of brilliant ease (or gh»rv) to him do ye give a 
])ersonal‘^ offsj)ring; (36) to him a longlife; (3t)) to him 
this sanetity of the llest World, (Heaven), the sliining, all- 
glorious ; (37) and to me d<» thou (read ‘do ye') give* it, 
O good whalers, [to^ me who am] the saerifieing Zaotar. 


Response o/ the Atteudimj Worshippers, 

(38) And to US'* also who are the Jlazdayasnians (now 
here) offering, and friendly eolleagues (elicmts) t(> that Zaotar 
(who thus speaks for us do ye give the blessings), (39) (t.» 

^ Thi* ]US.S. A, n, (’ iiiM'it torrifiii, *<il liavim*; nlrrrii'f <<• tl.c 

smml Iwids; lint K' n In Minil ii. I Ihiiik. it nisiy liiivf nri^iiiutrd tiom 
the Nvllablf ‘ -til- ' in \:ilii.'^fril)%ri. whirli -l;i in :iiio:irli( r I'sdilsivi cliaiui ti i 

nossil)l\ lisiM* liMikfrd iik«' tin* ‘•i.L''ii‘‘ lor irirfi, one stmkr Iktii 

iicridrntiillx k'li^'thrtii'd. iir-v;ik', ;»fiii i;dly -- ‘ j^ood/ m ciii'-- !•» n iid< r 
wliich WL* diould niliirr rr|)iodurc willj * licniitilul,' Milliiii:.’ 

• '1 h(‘ f)iirili(‘d /iui0rii ol" tlir pkni". Tin* hI’ U of rln-r iii'^p'rihni iruulxid iin 
sitti.*nii)trd ti'd of ]iui-iii( (liinii, ])!iii'ianhiii>iHl))r) — iii«^r'iil.'. 

•* ‘ Do yo jrivo’ is from .‘57. 

* * Jlichfs ’ r for ini '‘so), in spite id’ rayr* >rio-)Tiisiiid :is :ijip!u*<l !•» Ilie Deity. 

A career (a loiitiiutaiice) (ravesnili ul healtli ol lMid\, as ottm. a kma 

rt!s from i, ae — ‘ l«i j^o,’ was *'<•011 in -rueiii a^ n .-nl Aili Jn, in I‘aliJ.‘i\i 

The Pels, has I'atali, as seeiuji- zi = ji ~ ‘to emniii'i,' in /.ivarili ; dioidd 
vazdvare ho vi/dvare ‘r* 

" X»*t adoptivi- ; now so jireleniii^^ to (‘ lei^ilinni;' : it mii-l have hern soon 
adopted as le^itimaU*. 

Was this <!\])iv.ssive iteration an accidental iriow'fli 'r Ijanlly ; se*- the metre. 

The last W(>rd ‘ long ’ is part of a coinposilurn in the original. 

*• Zao0rc, here first reeoj^nised a** a dative ol znotiir. 

*' Notice the goii. pi. k»ree in ahinakein, here lirst recogni'^eil. 

J.K.A.S. '*•* 
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us) both Ilervads and disciples, ^ men and women (as we 
are), and children and maidens of the field-work,- (40) to 
us (do ye give tlu'sc^ blessings) who think habitually (fraz) 
in aceordaiKje Avith the good asa (the law of ritual truth) 
(was asa seen in aflra (»f vahliafci? ; veeall rla, asa, = rite) ; 
that is t.o say, lot i1 be good works for us, (meaning ‘let 
their accruing cen'inonial merit be ours’) for Ihe complete 
ovenioining (pavaii baril tarveiiesnili, so for vTtaro) of 
suppression lor ‘anguish’), in the complete overcoming 
of hosHlily (lit. ‘of lorment ') and of the armed attack 
(hen', so for liaenayiisca) of tlie demolishcr (vr)T 7 (n)) [and of 
the (evil) impelling (spirit); (or ‘for the dispossession of 
tin* harmbil impeller, 'making) the matter not his’), and 
(for till* ousting) oT tin' unfriendly and of the foe]. 


Thr Straight ext Path, 

(41) And grant us llu* prayei* for tlu' straightest path 
and the possession [',*) of it, ( — so the original : but Aazesn^ 
certainly should t)ther\\ise mean ‘ tlu‘ diiving, or riding, 
on it, the straight** jialh and its use’) the path which is 
the straightest '■ from for ‘t)f') Asa fas the riie.al and moral 


' So tor ue^rpiiiruiiiM. 

Kar is dotiTiiiiiK'd to lliis 1 i\ \a-fiju-. 

•’ ‘ For tile lliiii!; is ii(»l his’; lhal is, ‘it is not (he po-st^'-ioii ol tin* iiiipoller 
(of Ihi* raid).' llnvdlv tin* moro suhtlo *loi ttio rcim val of linn wliosr iulorests 
art* alirii, woom* iIu- thiiijH' is not.’ If looks as if this loll iiiiiidavain as iiad htvii 
occasioned h\ the ‘a ’ pri\a1ive of the foliowiii^: aomiI. Jf is also (|uii(> jiossihle 
that something in the lorin ol aui\a0a{Mhy>aeea suoiii...tt.d inindavani ; arfla may 
hn\o been rt'called: la niindavaiii may Inoe been thus orinfiiml J^ildavi text anil 
not. frioss; addsirir (J*ers. hi-dusl w«>ultl then be additional I'ahlavi text. Tt is 
better to lake rrineiiitai in an oil -eiist^, and as addt^d explanation for \oi 7 (n), and 
to take ‘not is ihe matter II is' as hirtlier explanation ]Missih]y oeeasioned by the 
niitii'ipation of the ‘a’ pn\ative in aiii'^a^aeibyasca : ]H‘rhaps the ‘instigator 
(of ’ wouKl ho more suitable, lias >r)i«yiia anytldn^ to do Axltli vi -{ 7 un, 
or * \ij, vaej ’ *r Voiyfii), so, to rejn-odini’, hut ‘ oi ’’may ha\e .\a. value as ‘ 6i.* 
^ We might ])ossihly reganl Spieirel’s form as meant for a\Tnde-n. Tin- l*ers., 
houe^^•r, reads \rize^n and dors mit truii.slute, feeling the ditliciilty. (Vrtain 
signs n»r Mazesn' might also partly mean MaeSesn,’ and the sign tor ‘z* Avas 


suggested by the lorin 
n ruhlavi z. 



in the Av. orignml, which often represent*! 


® Notice the freqinmt occurrence of this Guthie expression, which also appears 
on the Uchistuu inscriptions. 
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truth) ; and grant us the best world of the saints, tlie 
shining, all happy (or ‘all glorious’). 


The Priesf 

Home Amciiiilcif. 

(42) And I pray in Jiiy afrin ^ for the aiiK'uity of niy 
house, and for the joyful habitation of it, and for tli(» long 
habitation of it, and for those ^ villages of the .Ma/dayasnians 
caeh, from whi(^h tluy, (the priestly olferers, may n-eeive) 
this zaodra as an offerini*: supported by their gifts; (1^1) and 
T pray with my afrin for amenity (eorroetness in habitation) 
(41) and for joyful habitation and for long habitation for 
every Mazda yasniaii village (as well), and for abundant 
support and for a good^ su])port, and a. friendly * support for ' 
the (Holy) Fire; (4o) and (thereh)re) for a good benetieial 
offering service to thee, () Aliiirani of Almra, do I make 
my iifrin 2)raycr; (ItJ) and I pray in my afrlii tor Rilman 
^^viistra*^ (i.e. for abundant food, and harvi\sts) for thosi* 
Provinces ^ ; 

(47) and T ask for health and healing which (may De) 
yours,® the pious and holy man’s.'* (4S) And J ])ray in my 
iifrni (for (?) it, for (?)) every saint. 

(49) Who is the good saint between (;arlh and heviveny 


* Out* would suj)pt»se tluit rU'iiiiruui mi-sint oriui'iiMlly a rrayrr ii.s'-*! at an 

iifriii (ripri') tairoiinmy, liiit vm- vfrsn iiiL^lit IniM- Ikm-u iIh’ 'f’ln- r» ri iimnN 

niiist have he -n lieic njiiin-d Iroin flu- \\i»rd : sn- its idea. 

^ n. ills. liarvi*;j> : hut it lia-^ im ei|iii\ai(Mi( in l!ie (iriLMiial. na} i( iifi, 
howtjver, emendation of the oriiriunl, wliich lia- \ ii-e heiow. 

The form ot‘ the ite, (so Mime MSS.), nia\ have In-in alh-ded hv that 

of the torminiitiuii ol tin; previou^ woi-d. The ]M»int (»l ‘tai.li* i" l.<» di liin 
‘tlio.se.’ It wns nin-it |m»|ii*r tliat tlie psirlieular villam - wlei^- reiins! nialiv' - 
should he there {ireseiit with their ufleriu”:'' "hoiild he lir*-! Mlliriallv iielieed. 

3 Ori". u.itH. 

* Orig. viifitn. 

® So ‘ av" with error; it should be vocati\e. . hut there i*' no jirccediiijr ‘ tava.* 
® Joyful tastiii", frood appetite. 

’ Plural lor sm;*;ular. 

® Not ueeeswirily voc. ; sec the orij^inal. 

® This seems especially addressed to the Con^re<faliou. 
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(that is, is there any such P), (60) for him I pray for a 
thousand healings, for ten thousand healings.^ 


A Gloria to Ahura, 

(61) At thy will, O Anliarinazd, and with (salvation) 
benefit (do thou rei*^^n, O Afitiarniazd ; iliat is) Thy sovereign 
authority do thou exercise (-and) ; that is to say, over thine 
own creatures and with a benefit, thus do thou exercise 

authority (and so on, as is written in Y. VIII, 

10, as far as to the words ‘ (ho evil creation,’ end of 18). 

(6*2) Til us may it ha|>])en as we prayed^ [as we have 
already said (at Y. XXX 4-fi (Sp.),® etc., which see) (6^1)] ; 
(54) (yea, do ye (() wat(»rs), grant nu‘) wdiat is the good gift 
which is boy^Hid and what is the good and (venerating) 
reward lu're]. 

(56) And that ((nen) [of myself] do I say, and I will also 
declare it forth 1o others] (5(») as regards (pavan) the 
bounteous^ (Iza) (olferings); and I strive '* (with holy effort), 
and with an alrni I pray a vi? j •'* (jirayer) ; and so do 
I sacriKee : 0 y<‘ who an? good >vati'r(s), from you I pray ** 
for us, [(?vcn to us^'], do ye (now) grant our prayer, ye who 
arc [good] sovereigns, do ye grant splendour^ and glory. 

[(Here intervene repetitions); the words from ‘ vaiiuhiiiain * 
to ‘ va* are to be here thrice pronounced.)] 

(57) 0 >vaters, do ye give us that boon which was that 


^ n. luTti <riveM us au iut(?rostiii»: nihric: af’trr the word thousand’ water is 
to ]m‘ put, < 11 * added, into tin* appinpriatu vessi-l ; alter the word ‘ hoaliiiff * water 
is to be ]mt into the Zao0r:i, or addtd to it (sayin.!^ Uj^aiii), * a thousand 
hoalinj^s, ton thousand healings.' 

- Aside iioni the original, we iniirht fauey a resjionse of llie Ahurani liere ; 
‘ s.i iiiny it ha])|)en as the Zaotar (ha*. m»\\) prayed us.* 

3 See tho jilauo in this Journal. 

1/a = nlzuiiTj^ I rendered ‘ relijrioiir. zeal.’ 

, '* Meant lor the verhal form tif the nominal yaostayu, which I rendered 
*<-apahilities’ ; there may he a closely similar, but iiot identical, fonii, meuiiiii,!r 
‘joint,’ to ‘ yuj,’ so of the Drsi^on. 

® This looks as if he divided jaiSimnu = jaiSyamua = * zaidyara.’ In this ease 
he did not mean * even to us ’ us ^loss. 

^ Is raesca (r rayasca) = ‘riches* here, while undoubtedly ‘splendour’ elsewhere? 
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benefit formerly gained ^ of yore by us from you ; [(I pray 
it) with a Yast which is (now) pronounced^ at the end of 
the Fire (Yast), and which (is continued on and) spoken 
with a Yast which (is) at the beginning of tlie Yast (to) the 
waters.®] 


Praises to Ahnra and His Leading Creatures, 

(Hero in dialogue.) 

(68) Praise be to Aubarmazd; [Auliarmazd said: ‘Yea 
(aey) Praise (be offered) to me from him wlio is the most 
a furtherer of the good and the mo.st a smilc'r of the evil ’J.’* 

(69) Praise to tlie Amosaspends. [Tlie Amesaspends said : 
yea (ae) praise to us. He has done this who eats** in 
regulated meiisure, ((‘ating no unclean food ; hardly incaning 
‘ with moderation *) holding (his property) under regulatt'd 
conditions (paying faithfully his religious dues, wdio is even 
carefully in order) as to b()th (or ‘ as to all that he poss(»8ses * ; 
for then) according to the exact standard (of frequency and 
generosity) he will continue on to sacrifice (to us) and will 
give to the good and the deserving.] 

(60) Praise to ]Mi0ra of the wide i>astures. []Mi6^ra of ihe 
wide pastures said : ‘ Praise to me ! ' By him it is done (lui 
has done it (om. av') ; see tlie other occurrences, wliosc* own 
soul holds Mi^ra in good esteem. For wheii liis own soul 
holds Mi^ra (in) good and fair (estecmi), then by him, (tin* 
sincere worshipper), all the (higher) creaturi\s of Ardiarmazd 
arc held in good esteem; wdio thus est(;ems Mift*a in liis 
own soul).] ■* (Is it ‘Jlift-a’s own soul 

* * Vid,* set'll in it. 

- Allusions to tlie order ol some intorvHning text*' in tin* am ii'iit Yasiia ; but 
this onlor n«*Hl nut have remained unchanged. Vasna J.XII <Sp. J^Xl; niijfiit 
bo the Fire Yast, and LXY (.Sp. I.XIV), etc., would la* a Water Vjt>t. 

* Not 80 in tlie oriijiiuil. (Or ‘ to that one, mo. who am 

* One mi^ht be tempted to refer *his ow'n soul,’ as olteii elsewhere, to some 

particular offerer then present, ptissibly to one more jimrainenl in .station. Tlieii, 
again, we might regard it n.s an e.\piv.s.sion of individurdism, meaning * not 
superficially,’ nor * perfunctorily,’ though we must always lie on our guard against 
that ever threatening fault of hegiimera, viz., seeing too much, or too refined, 
a meaning in an ancient text. (‘ Who of his own soul . . . y ; who, M., </« 

his own soul . . . * etc.) 
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[The natural course of the syntax would be : Mifei 
said : ‘ Praise to me for him.* ‘ (For Mi^ra) it has been 
celebrated, as to whom Miflra holds his own (the offerer’s) 
soul (as) being good and beneficial * ; which hardly makes 
sense with tlie coiusluding w^ords, which we should have to 
read us follows: ‘hor when 3li(9ra holds the worshipper's 
own soul to be good, all the creatures of Ariharmazd are 
held to be good by him (Mi^ra).’ 

AVe must therefore suppose as follows : Ali^ra said : 
‘ Praise to me ’ ; by liim, llie righteous offerer, it lias bt*t'ii 
done; tlu' praisi' lais been offered (by him individually, and 
not !n(*r(‘ly as one of a congregation in general, w’hoso owui 
soul holds Mi^ra in he good and ])rojutious, for w'hen with 
him his own soul (his sincere conscientiousness) has held 
Midra to be good (then) by him (this true-hearted 
worshipper) all the crt'alures f»f Auharmazd are considered 
to be good,^ (as Alift ji is, under Ailharmazd and the Amesa- 
spends. Lord of all),] \ 

(01) Praise be to the Sun of the swdft horses ! [The Sun 
of the swift horses said: ‘I’raise be offered to mo’; (and) 
he has celebrated it (the sun-praise) wdio meets 1 rouble ^ by 
doing duty and good works, and does not hold by trouble, 
for even I come and go in this manner (or ‘in this path.* 
I do not hold fur tiouble 

(02) I’raise to the eye * of Ailharmazd [the '\o of 
Aiiharinazd said : ‘ Yea, praise to me ! ’ Jly him it is done 
(by him this praise is truly olfered) wdio looks upon all the 


* 'rh(* iliiwuirij? of lilt* c’snoriul Mitfra cult is licro obvious, or else, a clear 
trace of it, sis loii*!: since oslaiilishcd. , 

® So the rnrsi-Vers. MSS. ; and this alone makes full scmsc, raiij = ‘ trouble,* 
not roz = ‘ day ’ (simic sijfiis). 

AVe eanimt, however, refuse to see that roc = roz = ruz •= ‘ day * is im idea well 
cunijMirtin;,^ with that of the Sun Y So deeipherinf?, we should have to make out 
some such advanced and iiiij)n»hahh‘ rendering as this: ‘for him it is done 
who meets the day (sunrise) by duiu^ duty aud p>od w'orks, luid does not hold 
(back) in the day,* fori also do not hold hack in the day in this path, where 
I come aud "o.’ * (* He i-ushes on with his swift horses ; so his worshipper should 
meet the risinj? day, and oouiw on steadily in duty and "ood works.’) Notiee 
the fcreut difference uatunilly resulting- Ironi differink decipherments. 

^ Siog-ulnr for dual ; notice the plural in the original rather than the dual (in 
eoTue MSS.). 
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creatures of Auhannaxd ^ witli a friendly, and on none of 
them with the evil eye.’] 

[((6‘^) The other cast would ho: ‘for him (or ‘it*) it is 
done; i.e., for him the ])raise is oitercul, who looked (as the eye 
of Aiiharmazd) upon all the creatures of Afihaniia/d with 
a good eye (of good omen), and upon no single person with 
tlu' evil eye.* This w<»uld Ix' safcT as being less interior 
and more ohjective, and less intelligent; but then ‘ vala * 
precedes man', and man' j<iins nigeret (or -it) with no ‘am,’ 
w^liich ‘ am * miglil he expt*clt»d. 

As so ofh'ii, tlie meagreness of th(' diction leaves the rive 
vrrsd everywhere ])ossihl(‘. (certain it is, however, that the 
more rational id('as are at once suggestt'd and adumbrated 
in tin* language.) ) 

(tel) l’rais(' to the Kine, and praise tt) (Jayomart [{C. adds 
and the Kine and (Jayomart said : ‘ Traisc' (he to us) ’ ; 
he the more acce])ts the groat who knows how' to choose tin* 
great among tin* little and the little among the groat)]; 
and praise to the Fravasi of Zarlust Spitamiln, the saint; 
(ti4) and praise to all the creation of the holy w'hi(*h is, and 
which has been, and which is becoming, (meaning ‘ which 
is to ho ’). 

(06) Increase the good mind Vohu Manali * to nn* (and) 
the Sovereign Pow’<?r (;)^sa0ra),* [tliat is, to make* me mortJ 
straightforw'ard (jjiid juous)] and him also who (is) Asa'*; 
[that is to say, (increase or ‘reward') the duty and good 
wwks Avhich are done by me] ; and the liappiiu'ss’* also do 
thou grant to mo, to my oavii j)erson.‘ 

1 ITorr si I ism (Iccidwlly W* iiiadi* tn tin \\(ir‘'lii])|K r rnth*;! Hum 1*» 

the ohjfcl. oL 

Tin- ‘t'Vi* I'.'ivourfibly towunl^ all ol‘ Aiihainui/*!’ is u«i 

nutiirally tlif* ’ fVf <»!' Auluiniinzd * ; .mil tliis rufiTriiru to llir (1( MTviii.if bcTirruJorito 
of fill! o'ffiTpr .'ittects tilt* ollirr juissaf^iw. 

3 Tilt* in^^trimifutul i’8i»t' of thi* ori^inul iiiif-scil llirou».'liout : a ‘]mvaii’ Ih 
iiiiiltil. Xotici* tlie alistrsid idi-as ovorywliiTi*. 

3 AVp spciii forcwl to supply ‘ iiuivasp ’ hfn* Ivoiii ubo\o, and in suialujjcy with 
‘makenip more slraij^hlforward.’ Otherwise we hliould avoid all these interior 
su»jf^estions as much as jiossible, reudmu|f in the most su]»crlicial sense adiuisfiihle : 
* and wdiat also arc the duty and frond works done hy me (threu^rh) A-^a, nir these 
do thou pi VO me a heiietit, (to me) in person.’ 

* 65 is Y. XXXIll, 10, line e, which mi*, Gaflas, pp l‘i l, 104. 
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(66) [And let them (-end) * elevate] this [soul], (or ‘ let 
mo exalt (-cni) this (my) sou) ’) to what is the highest light,* 
[that is to say, let my soul attain to the sun track]. (67) ® 
Through thy most August Sjiirit let the changing come on 
[from evil to good, the future body]. 


* R«iidin{)[ •riii, 1st. rouj ; -r-ml utul -f*iu saint* sijjns. 

* Tlin wonlinjK liiuv is founticti upt»u a more tiaj'inout taktai out of its 

coiincTiion from Y. XXXVI, I si: sw* in this Jounial. 

Tho 2n(l impro]). eniij. jaso ai>|)<iri‘ntly mistaken ior an.s.m. ofithe present 
partioi])lo juso = jasas reiitlereil hy the ;{ril >«•. conj. 

^ 07 is a fragment trom V. XlJll, 0, Men oiii of its coimoction, see OaOus, 
pp, 102, flli. 
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SULTAN KHUSRAU. 

By ir. BEVERIlXiE. 

T^IIUSIiATT WJ 4 S tlio oldest son of Jaliaii{]|:Tr, and was 
born at Lalioro on August 4tb, I5S7. Ilis inotlicr 
was the dauglit(*r of llajah BhajJ^wan Diis. Her original 
nuino does not seoiii 1o 1 k‘ known, hut after Kliusrairs birth 
JuluiiigTr, or, as lie then was, Prince Selim, gave' her the 
name of Shilh Began). She j)oisoned herself with opium 
on ]\ray hth, 1()05,^ on account, her husband says, of the 
Iwid behaviour of Khusrau and of one of her brothers. But 
there was madness in the family, and hei* father once tried 
to kill liimself. 

There arc three interesting points connected with Khusrau. 
First, was he blinded by his father? Secondly, was 1 h‘ 
murdered by his half-brothei*, Shilh Jahiln? Tliinlly, what 
is the date of his death ? 

As is well known, Khusrau rebelled against his fallH*r 
less than six months after the latter liad become king. 11<* 
stole ^ out of Agra on a Saturday night, under the pretext 
that he w'as going to visit the tomb of his graiiflfatluM* 
Akbar at Sikandra — Sunday being the day of the wt‘ek on 
which Akbar was born — and fled northwards towards tlu* 
Panjab. lie besieged Lahore, but failed to take it, and 
he was defeated and captured. His fatlnu*, m'Iio had j>iirsuod 
him, received him as a pj-isoner at Jialiore, and infli(jted 
cruel punishments on his followers. Khusrau himself he 

^ Tliis is the (liite yriAcu l)y .Tsihiiii(;lr. Aoeonliii;: to the continuiition of tin,* 
Akbaninma oml the ehroiio^ram in the muisniii liugh, slie ilied iu 1012 - 
1603 - 4 . 

Though Jahaiipr dees not say so in the Tuzuk, it iip]ieflrs from l*riee’s 
** Jahauj^ir,” p. 15, that miusiau really was a prisoner in the fort of A(u*a- His 
flight, therefore, is intelligible. 
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put into chains and carried with him as a prisoner when, 
shortly afterwards, he ])aid a visit to Cabul. He certainly 
did not blind him at this time, for he tells us that when he 
was ill the city of Calnd lie ordered the (diaiiis to be taken 
off Khusrau’s ]e<^s, and that he should be taken to see 
the famous Shahr AriT garden. Nor do the authorities say 
that Khusrau was bliiid(‘d immediately after his capture. 
A])parently the blinding; was inflictc'd as a punishment for 
Khusrau’s share in a plot to kill his father while the latter 
was hunting- in Afghanistan. Jsihangir tells us in his 
Memoirs that, though Khusrau had a(*.ted so as to deserve 
death, yi^t his fathei'ly affection would not allow him to 
inflict such ])nnishuu‘nt, ami he had (‘ontinued to treat 
him with gi’i'at kindnt‘^s. Now, liow(‘V('r, it appeared that 
Khusrau had plottinl against liis father’s life, and that some 
oOO persons laid join<*<l in lh(» eonsj)iracy. Among them 
was a son of Jahangir’s future fatlu'r-in-law, rtinadn-d-daula. 
Th(» plot was revealed to Slifdi Jahan at Siirkh-Ab, and he 
at once informed his father. Nurn-d-dln, Sharif, and others 
were executed, and though are not told what was done 
to Khusrau it cannot he donhted that his eoniimiment 
became more rigorous. 

There are various accounts of the manner in which 
Khusrau was blinded. Dii Jarric, the liisttu’ian of the 
Jesuit ^Missions, and who laid access to the missionary i\ ports, 
says that when Jahangir canu' to tlu' field of battle (on his 
way back from Cabul?) wIktc Khusrau liad been defeated, 
lie caused Kliusrau te be blimh^d by apjdyiiig to liis eyes 
the juices of certain milky plants (Euphorbias?), William 
Finch says, some say Khusrifu’s eyes were “burnt out with 
a glass, though others say he was only blindfolded by 
having a handkerchief lied ovei- liis eyes, to which Jahangir 
attached his own seal.^’ An anonymous author, quoted 
ill Elliot & Dowsoii’s History 4)f India, vi, 448, says that 
a wire was applied to Khusrau’s eyes and he was deprived 
of sight for a time, but that Jahangir afterwards repented 
of his cruelty and had Khusrau's eyesight restored by 
means of a skilful physician. After this cure Kh usrau had 
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the full sip;ht of one eye, but the other romainod less than 
its natural size and was defective. Jahangir nowhere says 
in his llernoirs that Khusrau was blinded, but a circuinstaiice 
mentioned by him in the record of tlie fifth year of his 
reign seems to imply that s<»mething had been done to 
Khusrau’s eyes, .laliangir there tells us that in tlie beginning 
of the fifth yi'ar an iinpost(»r cam<‘ to the city of J*atna 
and made a disturbance by claiming to be Sultan Khusrau. 
In pr(K»f of his ideiility he showed marks round his eyes 
which he said liad b(‘('n caused by tlie application of a hot 
bowl to tlH*ni. TJiaf lliis was an Kaslern mode fd blinding 
we know from a <|iiotation by Mr. Wbiteway, in his 
“History of the liise of the Porliignese Power in India,*' 
where we arc told, ]). I(»o, that no less than fifti'cii relatives 
of the king of t)nnuz w<'re found to havt* bt'cn blindiM b^ 
passing a red-hot bowl chtse to theirc'xcsl At all ev(*iifs, 
the impostor’s conduct shows that a report was (airrent at 
an early period that Kbusrau’s eyes had becni tamptTcd 
with. Wlietlu’r this was done elfcctually or not is doubtful. 
Sir Thomas Uo(' saw Khusrau and says nothing about his 
being blind, but then Poe c<uild not s])eak tin* language', 
and so had no occasion to go close* te> Khusrau so as to 
observe him minutely.^ 

As regards the second point — namely, was Khusrau 
murdered by Shiih dahan ? — T think that tliere is nc» 
evidence xvorthy of the nanu* that Khusrau was poisoned 
or strangled. If we xveu’c to Ixdieve* Indian gossij), or 
indeed gossi])of any country in the sixteenth and s(*v(*nl(;enlli 
centuries, hardly any distinguished man of tlio-^e times died 
a natural death. Khusrau was a brokiui- hearted man who 
had been fifteen or sixteen years in confincnicjit. Why 
should we not believe Shall Jahan’s report that he had died 
of colie? Kljihinstone, who d(K?s not acccjil the story of 
a murder, dwt‘lls on the suspicion cau.seil by the o])portuncne.^.s 

‘ There is si eurieus imsssin^e in lVire\ “ ]>. r2.‘{, where th*' 

emperor (les(;ril)ps himself jis pitnlonin^ Kliusniii .'it tlie reqiie-'t of J'lirsiz, and 
allowing him to have huatiii*; parties, 'this was in the sixteenth year, and the 
account implies that Khusrau was not blind then. But Criin-V ‘-Jahangir” is 
full of misstateiiicntx, and cannot he rt-lied upon a- .lutheutio. 
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of Ehusrau*s death. But this idea of opportuneness is partly 
due to a wrong chronology. Jahangir’s illness began in the 
fifteenth year of his reign at the time of the Dasahra, i.e. in 
October, l6*-20, when he in Cashmere. He recovered, 
but after ho hud crossed the mountains the illness returned 
with increased severity. This was in the beginning of the 
sixteenth year. But Jahangir made a second recovery, and 
Niir Jahan gave a least to celebrate liis convalescence and 
also the occiiri*(*iice of his 51st birthday. This w'as in 
Sliawwiil, lOilO, or Sept ember, 1021. Jahangir’s son Barvez 
heard of his father’s illness, and came all the way from 
Bihar to visit him. But he did not arrive till the 14th Mihr 
or near the (uid of Septemher and about three weeks after 
IsTir Jahiln’s banquet. I suppose Klphinstoiie had authority 
for the stat(*iiient that Jahangir w'as displeased with Parvez 
for coining, and sent him back with a reprimand. But the 
authority cannot, I think, be a gwid one, for it is contradictory 
to what Jahangir himself say.s. Jalianglr, according to 
his own account, was jdeased wdth Parvez’s affection and 
solicitude, but he deprecated Purvez’s taking the burden 
of the illness upon himself by pacing three times round his 
father. He did not send J’arvez away at onije, hut kcipt him 
till he reached Mathura on his return journey to Agra. It was 
not till 2()th Aban, or about 14th November, that Jahangir 
sent l^arvez back to Bihar. Klphinstoiie supposes that 
Khusruu suddenly died in Shah Jahiin’s custody at the 
opportune time, viz. September, 1621, when Jahangir was 
ill. But, as a fact, Khusrau did not die till the 29th January, 
1622, or about the end of the sixteenth year of the reign. If 
Khusrau was blind, or of defective sight, there was little 
object in putting him out of- the way, especially as he 
was completely in Shiih Jahan’s power. It seems to be 
forgotten, too, that there was another barriei* between 
Shah Jahiiii and the throne — which also was not vacant — 
namely, Shah Parvez, who was older than Shiih Jahan, and 
had the advantage of being born of a Muhammadan mother ! 

It is true that in the Bib. Ind. edition of Ehafi Ehau, 
vol. i, 325, Ghairat (wrongly printed ‘Izzat) ^an, the 
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author of the tfuhaiiglrnama, is quoted as stating that 
Khusrau was poisoned. If this were correct it would be 
strong evidence, for Ghairat Khiin is the Kaiiigar Tlusainl 
of Rieu’s Catalogue, I, 257^/, and his work, there (railed the 
Maasir Jahanglri, is a valuable contemporary record. Rut 
the reference to Ghairat Khan does not occur in all the 
manuscripts of Khiin Khiin. In two of those in the Rrilish 
Museum, Add. and Add. 20,220, CRiairal Khiin or 

the JahiingTrniiina is not nientioiHMl as the authority; and, 
moreover, no such statenuMit as that attributed to Ghairat 
Khiin apj)ears to <'xist in his work. Khiifi Khiin’s remark 
occurs ill his account of th<‘ sixteenth year of Jahangir’s ivigii, 
that being the yeai' in whicdi Kl)usrau dic'd, and naturally 
Ghairat Khiin ’s statement about the ])oisoning should occur 
in his narrative ol* the same yi'ar. Rut in two JISS. of his 
work whi(;h T have' ('xamiiu'd, vi/., l.t). MS. 024 of Kthe's 
(JatalogiK* and R.M. MS. i )r. 171, Rieu, I, 207 ^/, nothing is said 
about Khusrau’s having Ih'C'U poisoned. ..Vll we have tlu're 
is the same statenu'iit as in the Tuziik and the l(|baliiiima, 
viz., that Khusrau was n'ported to have dic'd of colie. It is 
also most improbable that Ghairat Khiin would make such 
a statement, for ho was a favcaired sc^rvant oi' Sliiih flahiin, 
and got his lilh' from him. T think, tlu'nd’ore, that if the 
passage was rc'ally written by Khiifi Kliiin, and is not tiu* 
work of some copyist, it is only one of the* many mistakes 
of a n(»t V(‘ry accurate historian. 

As regards tlu' third point, namely, the date of Khusrau's 
death, T think we must accept the statc'meiits of Mu'tamad 
Khiin and Ghairat Khiin that it took ])lace on 2tMh 
Rahman, 1(K51, ^\liieh corresponds to 2Jhh January, 1022, o.s. 
Mu’tamud Khiin, the author of the I(]balniinia. had exec*! lent 
means of knowing, for he was the Rakhslii, or }>aymastev, 
of the army of the Deccan, and jiresumably was at Rurhiin- 
piir at tlie time of the death. It is true that Jahangir 
says, ac(;ording to Sayid Ahmiid’s text, that the dc'ath 
occurred on the 8th of a month which is not spc'cilied, but 
which, according to the context, shoidd be Isfiindarinuz, 
that is, the month following Bahman. Rut two India Office 
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MSS. of thi! Tuziik liavo 20th instead of 8th, and if so the 
date inust refer to the previous inonth (Balmian), for tlie 
news reiiclied Jahanjylr on or before the 19th Isfilndarmnz. 
Kven if we accept the Stli Isfaiidjiriijuz (Blochmann has 
the 18tli ! *) as the fhifts the period of eleven days would 
be too short foi* the ik'WS 1o reach .laliangir. He was then 
on the JliTlani, at oi- iu*ar the borders of Cushmei’e, and the 
death occurred in llu* Jh^ccan. When Jahangir himself 
dicjd, the news was seni t)fV in hot haste to Shilh Jahan bv 
a Hindu named BaiiarasI, famous for bis celerity. He, too, 
started from the hordeis of (^ashmens and it was consideml 
a marvellous f(»at wlu^n lie reached Shah Jahan at Junnar,* 
in the Deccan, in tlie ctnirse of twcnity days. It is further 
south than Burlijinpur, bat in a eouriei like BanarasI this 
part of the j<mrn<‘V would not t.ak(‘ more than three or four 
days. As showing tluit it would be impossible in those 
days for letters to arrive fiom Burhaiijiur, at the borders 
of Cashiner(‘, in (devcui days, it may be mentioned that 
Jahan^Tr records, in his i\Iem<»irs of the second year of his 
reijj:n, that an important piece of news was conveycHl to him 
at Cabul from Kandahar in the course of twadve days. 
Evidently In* considered this vtny i*a])id. Mi*. Foster, the 
iiidefati^*ahle editor of Indian eorresiKuidenee, also inf(»niis 
me that, there is a .Buihanjiiir letter dali'd Fobruai*y oth, 
1922, which s])eaks of the death of Khnsran as a iceent 
event. It is thevebnv certain tliat Khnsrau died In the 
end of January or beg inning of Febi’uary. 

' Ucsili*, 111 llu- M i I'tiiliii-t "tim firilili. tln‘ dat** a.s Otii UaUman or loth 

Ualtiu-l-ii\v\viil. 4 

- Thm‘ is, oral Irast was, a little^ iiiicrrtaiiity as to mIkto Shah Jahfui was 
wlu'ii naiifirusT hrou^ht him the iirws ol' lus 1atlu*i-'s clrath. lor tho iiulhoiitios, 
<n’, at all rvciils, tho iiiaiiusrri]>t i-o|iir.s ol ihfir works, iiioiitioii two phices hosidcs 
.Jiiiiair. Mr. ilUKdiniaiiii, in In'! iiil«Tcslin‘r artii-lc in tin* Cff^cif/ia Itepinr lor 
Ootohor, liSItU, apparmitlv considns tli.it Shah Jahan Avas tlicu at sonio placo 
north ol llio TaptI, and liotArmi it and the .\arltada. It i", hoAvever, Junair 
(Juiinar) in KaTiit^ar llnsaiuT’s book, U.M. MS. Or. 171 (Iliru, i, *Jo7), ‘ind in 
a Ms. ol tlu' MaiilliMi-s-Saliltiii, A\hifh was cuniposod in thr Ai*ar afa^r Juhim'i^IrV 
doith, it i«t statoJ that at the linio ol .lahaiiprV d(‘alh Shah jahan avus at .luiiair, 
“a piaco IhiHi months’ joiu’m-y troni the ini])erial camp” ^soc also Elliot, vii, 
137). Manunci, too, as Sir. Irviiio inl'oriiis nn*, statos that Sluih Jahan med to 
live at Junair. It ‘.coins, thcrclorc, to he certain that Shall Jahan Avas at Junair 
when the news reached liim. 
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To many persons, perhaps, the most interostinp (dreiini- 
stance associated witli Khusniii is that his rehellion led 
indirectly to the d(ivelopnieut of the Sikh relijyion. Arjiln 
Mai, the fifth Gilrfi of the Sikhs, waited upon Khiisrau 
when the latter hailed near his residt»iice (Gohindwal ? *) 
and placed a saffron fin^c'r-niark (qaHhqn = hha) on his 
forehead, etc. »lahan{»-Tr was offended at this and arreste<l 
Arjiin, and aecordiiiii^ to liis own account (Tii/aik, p. 34) 
caused him to he pnt to dt*ath. The Sikh tradition, howt'Ncr, 
is that Arjiln esc-aped hy diving into the Ravi, llis tonih 
is still to he stuMi in Lahore. Jahangir's riderenee to Arjiln 
and his tenets is prohahly the carli(‘st IVrsian notie<* of the 
Sikh religion. At all events it is considerably earlier than 
the Dabistan, whi(‘h is so <d‘ten (]n(»1ed hy Cunningham. 
To a pious Sikh, Jahangir's contcunptuous reference to 
Arjiln and his (loctrine^ must ajipear to he just such 
a jialmary jiassage as that whi<*h the (liristian, and indeed 
all after-tiuKs liiids in tlu' few words in which Tacitus 
describes the rise of tin* Christian religion and the igin>- 
minions death of its Founder. 

J am indebted to Mr. Richard Rurn, I.C.S., foi the 
following inscriptions from the Khusrau Ragh m^ar Allahabad. 
Almost all of them w(Tc ])uhlished as long ago as l.s|!» 
by Thomas William Reale in his >aluable work called ilie 
Miflahu-t-tawarikh (“ The Key to Chronicles but liis hook 
was published at Agra and is in JN'rsian, and has long Ikh-ii 
out of 2 >rint. f\\ Murray’s Handbook fov Reiigal, etc., 
ed. lSiS2, pp. 3<i3-4, there is a rliynnjd translation of the 
inscrijjtioiis by Fast wick. Veay likely 1’iasi wick, though 
he (loos tiot say so, took the inscrijdioiis from Jh*ale's hook 
(see p. 334, (‘tc., of Rcale in the account <d’ Khusrau). 
The seventh line of Khusrau’s inscription is not given in 
Mr. Rum’s eojiy, and 1 liavc .suj^jdied it from Roale. Tlie 
language of the inscriptions is rather difficult, and 1 am 
not sure that my translation is alw'ays corr(‘ct, althougli 
I have had the valuable assistance of Sir Cliarles lyall. 


^ Cullal Oolitfhvftl hy CuuiiiiigliMin. 
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TrANSIATION of InsCUIITION on TIIK ToMU of Slllll DegAM, TIIK 
^loTllKR OF Kn USUAL*. 

TIk* Lady wlioso purity adorned the (dieek of gentleness 
Adonu'd Deatli's realm by the light of hei Inmour. 

(lod h(* ])niised ! lL,i! to perfect purity, 

AV’^hioh by well-diuiig adorns the face of Laradise ! 

When the S])h(;n* \vaxe<l indignant at its oAvn tuniing 
The *Sun’s mirror hid itself under ground. 

I sought out th(j date t)f Shall llegam’s death : 

An angel’s voice said, /i(f ^ndd shad Hifitnu. 

The traiisliition is doubtful, es])eeiully in thfl|fseeond line 
of the last quatniiii. ‘ Ayiiia niilir' is dyina khud in Deale, 
p. IMV). Perhaps the ‘mirror’ is in allusion to the fc.'-t that 
the representation of a mirror is generally carved on the 
tomb of a IMuharaniadan woman. The meaning may be 
that, as the sphere, or .spheres, was grit'ved at the mutability 
of tilings, so the Degam avIio was, as it were, the sun’s 
mirror, bid herself under Ijie earth. The ehronogram in 
the last lino, l^rr /chtdd nkmi BvijatH, ‘ The Begam went to 
Paradise,’ yields, according to ahjad, 1012 a.h., thus agreeing 
with the Akbarniima. Jahangir gives, in his Memoirs, the 
date as the 26tli of the last month of 1013, which coiTe.sponds 
to ()th May, l()0o. Probably lie, or his copyist, is wrong 
by a ycuir, and the true date is 26th Zil-Hajja, 1012, or 
16th May, 1604. 
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Khusratj’s Tomm. 
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SULTiiN KHUSRAU. 


- (J^ 


t-n 


Translation or Tin? iNSCiiirTior on Khcsrau’s Tomb. 

Alas and alas for th(‘ unjust ways of Heaven ! 

Woe, woo when Justice left and Tyranny arrived! 

Life pitch(-d her tent outside the land of Joy * 

When she saw tlu^ world’s foundation® made dc'solale. 

Loid* and loon are faniilijg* with Heaven’s dcalin«;s. 

Whero\5r the spark strikes, ashes and ruin follow. 

Where’er you see a rose-tn‘e, there are lallins: leaves. 

Th(* nightingale forged that such w^as Life’s garden (?). 

What froslmess has the rosy chi'ek if at last Death’s thorn 
Become the ste(?l of a hundred needles on onttu-ing the slit of 
the raiment ? 

When 1 bring the story on my lips and they burn with sighs 
’Tis hard ; but while the world is, such things are U8ua\ 

Alas, alas for the heauteous flower, the pride of the parti rrc, 

In whose hue and scent the soul of the nightingale rejoiced ! 

Her garment was rent in Life’s garden by the thorn of Fate. 
Earth wept, and there \vas a lament from the Sky. 

Men tore their garments iil grief for him. 

When Shiih !l^usrau wended his w^ay to eternity. 

The delicate frame, to which' the tunic was a burden, 

Became rigid under the cruel earth, alas, alas ! 


^ Khurraml. Mr. burn thinks there may ho an allusion Ijcre to Shah Jahan, 
who M'us called J^iiirram. 

* l*erh:ij)s this is an allusion to th« wonl J^iusrau’s meaning the Sun (it is the 
same word as (!!yrus). 

^ Beall! has ahl^i-ubash instead of ahl tt nhash. If so, the meaning is * people 
in general.' 
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When he, pure saint, sank in the ocean of 6od*s mercy, 

He became in the Divine Courts an associate of Archangels.' 

0 Salma, ^ would you know the date of death, say “ Faiz Za7y,” 
And “His pure soul has graced the terraces of Paradise.” 


The Tom» of Khusrau’s Sister Sultanu-nisa Beoam. 

• y y 

mm (HjLixjOa^r/V 

JLj j^\ OvrfJ 

— VJI^^yy ji \oijJ ^ 

■" (*^j^ j' I'J^ 

JjSo Jj\ dJjSii ji 


' Autiidf literally tent-pegs, or props. 

* iSalnia is a common numo fur h mistress, .-md sconi<^ to be so used liere, 
though appurcntly Eastwick regarded it as nieaiiini,^ ‘ Ask’at tln)U.’ 'I’lii* 
chronogram faiz falq yields 1031 ^ 1022, and so uNo docs tlic last line. lC)U'«ruu 
was bom on 24th Amoi'dud, 99r), or 4th August, 1 AST, and c.s he died in the end ol 
January, 1622, he was about 34^ years old at his death, ilis birth i.-» recorded 
in the Akbarnama, iii, 523. 
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Translation of Inscriptions on Tomr of Khusrau’s 
Sister/ 

( On the north aide,) 

To-day remove thy face from the world, that to-morrow 
Thou mayst rest from entanglemcTits and bo freed from chains. 
Quit thyself, 0 friend, and draw nigh to Him, for 
lietwixt the<‘ and thy goal nouglit intervenes but self. 

(Ow the south aide,) 

If we gather all lh(^ possessions and wealth of the world, , 

We *11 take nouglit with us save a shroud. 

0 King, thou art gracious, merciful, and the Tardoncr ; 

Take our hands, for we are aweary and wingless. 

In expounding the Faith, I (*?) '- am ignorant and like a stone. 


Resign thyself, for what Fate decrees for thee must happen. 

Do not take refuge in amulets and charms; 

Acknowledge (lod with eye, heart, and ear. 

For all of these are jiroofs of Divine power. 

Beale’s words, p. are : — “ The tomb, which is in the 

middle of the g:ardoTi and oppo.site the great gate, is said 
to be that of Sultan KhusruiFs sister. She had built this 
tomb for herself in 10J14, but, as she' died elsev here, the 


> Her mime was Sultan Nisa .Hegam, and .she was the eldest of Jahangir’s 
children. She was Kliusrau’.s full sister, and was horn about a year and a half 
before him. Tier biilh is nria-ded in the Akharururia, iii, 493. She was boni 
on the eve of the Itltli ArdilnliifOit, 991, eorri*sponding to about 26th April, 1586. 
According to the chronogram, Jiauza puh\, “’J’he pure hevn (or cemetery),” she 
died in 1034 (1624 o). Hit name, according to some authorities, was Sultan 
Nisar Regain. Her mother wai a daughttn- of Rajah Bhagwaii Diis, and so 
is reganled as a sister of Rajah Man Singh, though It appears that the latter 
was only the adopted son of Rajah Rhagwaii, and was originally his nephew. 
Renledoes not give the verses whieh apjieur in Mr. Rnrn’scopyof the iiiBcriptions. 
Sultan Nisar predeceased her father, who died in 1037 fl62'7). Jt is said that 
two of ^lusrau’s sons are also buried in the J^iusrau Hugh. 

The second line of this stanza is missing. Reale states that there is a small 
tomb to the west of the others, and that it is nut known whose it is. Some say 
it is the tomb of Rihi Tambulln, while others say it is Jodli Bai’s. Eastwick 
speaks of there being a cenotaph in the JHmsrau Ba|^ of Nur Jahan. According 
to Beale, Jahangir built the wall round the ganlen with the surplus of the 
materials for the Allahabad Fort. 
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tomb is empty. There are many verses inside tlic dome, 
but some of them have become defaced.” The first line of 
the verses is : 

Happy the day when wo move our goods from this house. 

The chronogram is in front of the door of the tomb, 
but the first stanza lias become effaced. The other two 
stanzas are : 

jU. Aj^ 

CL^Jii tA-iW J^— 

1 am unable to translate the first lino. Perhaps there is 
an allusion to the lady's name, whicli, according to some 
authorities, was Sultan Nisar. The translation of the other 
three lines is : 

Hail to the model of Paradise upon the earth ! 

Wisdom wrote on Thought's terrace the year of building 

With th(^ pen of invention, (saying) “ Kauza * pak." 


‘ The ‘i*li{ist4) lf>nil».’ Tlif words yirld lO.’il, or nrio. J iimy hciv nolo lliat, 
though Mr. Kfouc traiishitii'd and cdiltil lh*;d»'’s work, he oiiiill(‘d flu- chnnmgraiii*.. 
It stjonis a ])ity tliat limits's work has not been rrprinttd. 1 jnv^umi* tluit he was 
uii Eurasian. JTi; must havo lioeii a good Poi'siun sdliohir. lie di<'d al Agra, 
says Mr. Kcciio, at a vt-ry advanml ago, in tlir summer nt ISTo. Ho was *»nly 
a clerk in the olfitjo ol tlu* Hoard of Itevcnue ai Agra, hut, liktj Taylor •>! Dat'ca, 
Christian of Hihar, and Jlaji Mustala, the translator t»l the Siyar Mntakliorin, 
he has left more permanently uselul work than maiix highly phiced ollirials. 
Elliot’s History ol India lilly closes w'iih a notic«* oi Mr. Jk'ale’h work. It is 
to be hoped that his burial-place is know'ii, and that il ha*- a lomlKtoue. I‘i!islw'ick 
(Murray’s Handbook, 292) notices the tomb ol* a Caliieriue Heale who died in 
August*, 1807. 
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THE MAERIAOE OF COUSINS IN INDIA. 

Uy W. II. 11. RIVERS. 

TN many parts of tlio world tlioro exist social relations 
• between a man and liis mother’s brother which arc in 
many ways closer than those between the man and his own 
father. Often these are assoiaated with the condition of 
society b(\st known as mother-rip^ht, in which the (.‘hild 
belongs to the social division of his mother and her brother, 
to wh(»ni may fall the chief or sole direction (»f the life of 
the child. In other eases a similar close relation is found 
between maternal uncle and nephew when desceid. is no 
longer counted in the female line, and there is definite 
evidence^ that in some eases this ndation is a survival of 
a previously existing condition of matrilineal descent. 

Kvidenee of a special bond between maternal uncle and 
nephew is to be found widely throughout India, especially 
in tlie part taken by the mother’s brother in ceremonial 
coTiiK'cted with his n<)phew ; and as the slate of mother-right 
still exists in mfwo than one district of India we might 
naturally suppose that the uncle-nephew relation is liei-e, as 
elsewhere, a survival of this condition of society, and in 
some cases there can be little doubt that it lias had this 
origin. The chief object of the prc'scuit pajM'r, liowevisr, is 
to show that in some parts of India the unc!t'-ne]di(.*w 
relation may have had a different origin, and may have been 
derived from the custom that a man .shonld marry the 
daughter of his mother’s brother, so that his maternal uncle 
is at the same time his father-in-law, either actual or 

' Sfte Reports Cainbridgo Expedition t(* Torn^s Slruil<, Cainbridfye, 1904, 
vol. V, p. lol.* 
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prospective. This regulation still exists in many parts of 
Southern India, among the Gonds of the Central Provinces, 
and sporadically in other parts of India, and I hope to show 
that traces of tliis form of ‘marriage may remain in special 
rites performed by tlio maternal uncle at the wedding 
ceremonies of liis iiejihc'w. 

31y attention was called to this possibility while 1 was 
working among the Todas. Among this people, who reckon 
descent in the male line, the orthodox marriage is between 
the children of brothta* and sister, so that a hc^ should 
marry the daughter either of his maternal uncle or of his 
paternal aunt. TIh' mother’s brother takes a leading place 
in much of the <?erenioiiial conue(*ted with the cliief events 
of childhood, and if 1 had been ignorant of the origin of 
the uiicle-iu'phew relation elsewhere, and laid sought for 
an cxplauiition of the I’clatiou in the character of Ihe social 
organisation of the people us it is at the present time, 
1 should naturally hav(‘ found it in the marriage regulation 
to which I have ref(*rr(*<]. It would have been a reasonable 
hypothesis that the unch^ was performing s(u*vices for his 
nephew as his pros])ec.tive father-in-law, and the ])ossibilitv 
was suggested that the uncle-n(j])hew relation in other parts 
of India might be a survival of the marriage regulation 
which still exists among the TocLis and the (ionds. 

Among the Todas the inarriage I'egulation which is to 
form the chief subj(*<;t of this paper is that the children 
of brother and sister should marry, i.e. a man should marry 
the daughter cither of his mother’s brother or of his father’s 
sister, while marriage with the child of the father’s brother 
or mother’s sister is absolutely prohibited, and this regulation 
is of frequent oecurrciu^c in S()utherii India and is found 
in other parts of the peninsula. In other eases marriage 
between the children of a brother and sister is only enjoined 
or allowed when the cliild of the brother is a girl and the 
child of the sister is a boy, i.e. a man may only marry 
the daughter of his mother’s brother. Less frequently the 
only form of cousin-marriage which is ullow*ed is that in 
which a man marries the daughter of his father’s sister. 
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III the appendix to this paper I give all the Indian examples 
I have boon able to lind in which the marriage of cousins 
is either allowed or enforced. 

In the a])poiidix I also give a list of c»xam])les in which 
the motlier’s brotlnn* plays any a(*live ]>art in the life of his 
nephew, and 1 have added exainjdes of duties or privileges 
jiertaining t(» other relatives which may lu^lp to throw light 
on the marriage of (joiisins. 1 ]mblish my material in this 
form in order not to confuse my argument by giving in the 
main text long lists of tin' illustrative cases on which tlic 
argument is based. 

Ill studying tlie many examples in whicli the mother's 
brother has detiiiib' duties towards his nephew, llu? most 
striking fact is that, these* duties are most ])rominent in the 
W(Mlding ccr(*monies, i.e. in those cenmionie.N in which wc 
should exj)ect thi'in to be ])rominent if the uncle-ne])hew 
relation be a survival of the marriage regulation. Secondly, 
in many cases, cspc'cially in Soutli India, wc' can trace 
distinct gradations between the survival and the fully 
developed (Mislom of (jousin-marriagt*. Two of tlie most 
frequent offices or ])rivileges of the uncle in eoimirtion with 
the wedding ceretuoiiies are that he arranges the marriag(* 
and r(;ceives money or other articles; and as intermediate* 
conditions belweeii tliis and the fully d(‘vclop(*d custom, wc 
lind that among ilio I\(»is ^ the maternal unchf has the i*igli1 
of bestowing thfi hand of his niece on any otlnu’ suitable 
candidate if sh<* does not marry one of his own sons, the* 
father and motluT of the girl having no voice* in tin* matter, 
while among the Y<»rkalas,- whenj a man may claim two of 
his sister’s daughters as brides IVn- his .son>, he* has to i)ay 
for them, thougli at a smaller price tl)an other pcoj)lc. 
Again, among the l^iraiyaiis of Travancore*," where* tin* 
cousin-marriage is usual, the bridegroom ])ay.s money to 
both father and uncle t)f his bi*ide, tlu^ latter receiving the 
larger sum. 

^ Cain: lud. Ant., 1S79, vol. viii, p. .34. 

- Shortt : Trans. Ethuol. Soc., n.s.. vul. vii, ]>. 8(i. 

^ Mateor: Juiiru. Roy. Asial. 1S84, vol. xvi, p. ISO. 
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In other eases, in which the cousin-marriage no longer 
exists, the sons of the maternal uncle of the bride receive 
compensation, as among the Tiy3'an8 of Malabar,^ where the 
bridegroom has to contest for the bride with the son of her 
maternal uncle and has liis claim bought off by a money 
payment, and among the Idaiyans- there is a similar contest, 
which is bi’oiiglit to an end bv the bridegroom presenting 
money and betel-nut to each of the bride’s maternal uncle’s 
sons, wlio are stated to have a natural right to marry her. 
Wluni, as in these examples, we tind that the uncle has the 
right to clioose a husband for his niece if she docs not 
marry oiu' of his own sons, or tliat lie or his sons receive 
com]M'nsatioii, a strong supposition is raised that other cases 
in which tht' uncle arraug<'s lh*' marriage or rtuudves money 
may have had tlieir origin in the marriage regiilation. 

Again, auotlier fre(|U('nt Jeaturc^ of Indian wedding 
ceremoni(»s is that tlii^ bride and brid(*groom ar<‘ carried 
by their matoriial umdes at some stage of the rites, and 
it is therefore interesting that among the (ioundans of 
Coimbatore,'* who still pra(!lise tlu' cousin -marriage, the 
bride is carried by lier niat('nial unele to tlie village 
boundary, while among the Idaiyans, who have bi t^n already 
cited, one of the maternal uiu-les of the bride carries lier in 
his arms to the marriage booth. 

Though these eases are sugg('sfivc, they eannot, liow vU', 
be regarded as <'ouclusive, for, cm the assumption that the 
role of the uncle is a survival of motlier-right, it would be 
natural tliat be should reetdve some payment as a relic of 
the time when perhaps he reetdvod the Avhole of the bride- 
price, and bis privilege of arj-anging the marriage might 
well be similarJ v explained. 

Much more eonclusivt' evidence in favour of the origin 
of the uncle-neidioAv relation in the cousin-marriage is to 
be found in the fact that duties of the same kind as those 
performed by the luaternal unele also fall to the lot of the 

^ : Malalmr Miiniinl, vol. i, ]». 1 tl. 

• Thurston: “ KthiiograjOiin Notes in Stnithcrn India,” Madras, 1906, p. 55. 

3 Thurston : op. cit., pp. 55, S'J. 
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father’s sister and the father’s sister’s husband. In the 
appendix I give several examples in which the father’s 
sister carries out definite rites, not only at the wedding, but 
at other ceremonial coTinected with her nephew or niece. 
I also give several instances in which the husband of the 
father’s sister arranges the mjirriuge of his wife’s bn»ther’s 
child, and performs duties of exactly the saints kind as those; 
performed elsewlu're by the maternal uncle. In one of 
these cases, tliat of the ‘Iraqis of the North-Western 
Provinces,^ this role of tlie father’s sister’s husband is 
combined with the custom that a. man may marry the 
daughter of liis mother's brother. It is true tliat the ‘Iraqis 
practise IVIuhammudanism, but according to ^Mi*. (Vooke tlicy 
are Hindus (Kalwilrs) who have been converted 1o Islam. 

It is diflhndt to see how these duties of tlu; father’s sister 
and of her husband can he in any way survivals of molher- 
righf. If the condition of motli(;r-right excludes the father 
from active jiarticipatiou in the wedding c('remonies of his 
son, or reduces his ])osition to one of small inqxirtaiice, it 
is difficult to se(' why liis sister should come in, and still 
less why his sister’s liushand, unless there existed some 
marriage rc'gulation that would inuke the father's si^ter’s 
liusband also the mother’s brother. 

If, on the other liand, I am right in my conjecture tliat 
the prominent ])Jace of the maternal nne-h* is a survival 
of the marriage regulation, it would follow as a natiii-al 
eoiisequonco that the father’s sister and the ratli('i’'s sisl(‘i'’s 
husband would be as ])romiueiit us the i.iaterrial uncle. 
The marriage n'giilation in question is that a man nm>.t 
marry the daughter either of liis matei’ual uiich' or of liis 
father’s sister, and w<; should therefore ex])cct, on tliis 
hypothesis, that the father’s sister or her liushand would 
have the same functions as the maternal uiich*. A feature 
of society which is quite inexplicable as a siir\'ival of mother- 
right becomes iKwfectly natural if it is a survival of the 
marriage regulation which still exists in many parts of India. 

' Crooko: “ Trilw's ami Castes of North -Wosiirn J’loviuces and Oudh,” 
Calcutta, 1.S96, vol. iii, pp. 12, IJ. 
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The foregoing evidence seems to make it certain that, 
in some cases, the role of the mother’s brother at the wedding 
cercimonics is a survival of the cousin-marriage, but I am 
very far from wishing tor advance the view that this lias 
been its origin in all eases. There still exists in India, 
as in Malabar and among the Khasis and Garos of Assam, 
the condition of motlier-right, and among llie many examples 
I have given in the a])])endix there ai*e sonuj in which the 
duties of the uneh‘ towards his nc'phew are almost certainly 
a survival of his old status as guanliaii of the chilil.' 

The matter is eom])licated by the fact tliat in Malabar 
there still exist both the institutions in whicli the uncle- 
nephew relation may have had its origin, tlius the cousin- 
marriage is general in Malabar, Cochin, and Tiuvancore, 
both among tliosi* who still practise inatrilineal dc'sceiit and 
those who now inherit from the father. Where, then, 
we find the uncle taking a ]mnninent part in ceremonial 
connected with his nephew in neighbouring ilistiiets, we 
cannot be certain to which of tlu^ older institutions it is to 
be referred. 

At the present time, however, as the examples collected 
in the appendix show', the cousin- marriage has a far w'ider 
distribution than has tlu* <*ondition of motlier-right, and it 
is a legitimate assumption that, if the original organisation 
•of society w'as like that now' found in i\lalabar, the change 
from maternal to paternal descent took place much earlier 
than the disa])pearancc of the cousin -marriage, and that 
the uiicle-ncplicw' relation, is therefore more likely to be 
a survival of flie latter than of the former eoiidition. 
Further, as 1 hope I liave shown, there are certain features 
of the uncle-nepliew relation which bear evident traces of 
their origin in the cousin-marriage, while there are others 
which are only intelligible on the liyi)othesis that the 
relation is a survival of this form of marriage. 

To my mind the evidence is conclusive that, in at any 
rate some cases in India, the prominent part taken by the 
maternal uncle in ceremonies connected with his nephew 
or niece is a survival of a state of society in which his child 
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was the natural spouse of the nephew or nieee. At the 
same time wc have clear evidence that in other parts of the 
world his prominent position is a survival of mother-right, 
and there can Imj little doubt that this mode of genesis of 
the custom has l)t*en in action in India as clscwhcn'. If 
these conclusions are granted, wo have reached the position 
that a survival may have a twofold origin ; that customs 
which S(Mun to be idc'iitical may yet have arisen in ditfereut 
ways in dilfereiit ])arts of the world or in diffei’out j)arts of 
the same c»thuogra])hit! region. It may even be that in some 
cases both factors have been in play together, and that it 
may have become tlie custom for the uncle to assist in the 
ceremonial life of his lU'phew, partly because in the condition 
of mother- right he had been his natural guardian, partly 
because it had been bis daughter that the ue])bew would 
naturally have mai’ried. 

I should like here* to ]K)iiit out that another fr€K]ueut 
feature of Indian wedding ceremonies, viz. a mock conflict, 
may in some cases have its origin in the regulation which 
enjoins tlie marriage of cousins. Among the examples 
I have already cited there are two in wliicb the sons of the 
maternal uncle dotinitely contest for the bride with the 
bridegroom and his friends. In the case of llie Tiyyans or 
Izliuvans it would appear from a recent account by Ananllui 
Ivrislina Iver^ that there is a definite mock combat, in which 
the groom is hel])ed by two friends, and the ‘inoek character 
of the Idaiyaii contest is shown clearly by the fact that 
the uncle's sons have sli(»rtly before been pcjrferuiiiig an 
important part of the wedding ceremony.^ We haxe h(»rc 
two absolutely certain cases in which tluj mock conflict is 
a direct cons(»qneii<*e of the cousin-inaiTiagc, and the (pu'stion 
is raised whether this may possibly have been the origin of 
the conflict elsewhere in India. 

The current o])inion is tliat the mock conflict of wedding 
ceremonies is a survival of marriage by capture, and if this 

* “Thfi I/.lmviis of Cochin,” Emukulain, lOOo, p. 18 (Kthiiograpliic Suncy 
of the Cochin Stute, Monograph No. lOj. 

- Thuri^toii : op. cit., p. 5/5. 
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be ao we have another example of a survival of double 
origin, though the possibility must be borne in mind that 
the mock conflict may often be, n(»t a survival at all, but 
a custom doj)eiidcnf on ideas of dangers attendant upon 
entrance into the married state,' or an expression of the 
natural coyiu^ss of the female.^ 

I liavc so far considered two Indian customs which 
I believe to be exam])h\s of survivals of the wide prevalence 
throughout India of a marriage regulation which is still 
found in some' parts of that ethnographic regibn. I should 
like hero again to say that 1 do not believe that wherever 
the close unch^-iuphew relation and the mo(!k conflict at 
marriage are found wci should infer the previous existence 
of the marriage regulation in question. On the contrary, 
I have little doubt that in some and perhaps in many cases 
the uncle-neplu^w rt^lation is a survival of mother-right-, and 
that the mimic conflict is only exc^eptionally a survival of 
the uiamage regulation, and it must be a subject tor future 
investigation which has Ix'.en the origin in (‘ach case. My 
object has been rather to show tliat. in souh' cases 
undoubtedly the customs in question liave hud an origin 
different from those usually accepted. In tlu' case of the 
uncle-nephew relation it has bc'eii customary to assume at 
once that it is a survival of mother-right, and I hope to 
have shown that such an assumption is not justified tjl the 
possibility has been carefully weighed whether it may not 
have had the origin I have indicated in this article. 

If I am right, how(»ver, in the conclusions I have so far 
advanced, we have evidence? that the regulation which makes 
the orthodox marriage <3nc between the children of brother 
and sister was at- one time more widely diffused throughout 
India than it is at present, and a careful examination of 
the eviden(ie would seem to show that the relation between 
uncle and nephew at mui’riagt? is especially a feature of 
Dra vidian society. The comin unities in which the marriage 
regulation still (?xists are undoubticdly Dravidian, and the 

' ^ CrawliT: “Tin* Mjali; Rost;,” I.omlon, 1902. 

- W. I. 'riunims : “ Sex and Society,” JiOudou, 1907, p. 189. 
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communitieH in whicli the uiujle-noiJiew relatitm persists art' 
iisnally either Dravidiaii or of sueh low caste that they 
arc probably wholly or partially of Dravidiaii origin ; thus 
of sixteen Bombay castes in which the uncle is prominent, 
three arc high, seven middle, and six low or early a(je.t)rJiiig 
to Campbell (Gazetteer of the Bombay Prosideney, Bombay, 
1885, vol. XA’iii, pi. 1, p. 544), and the examples in which 
the miclo arranges the marriage or receives money occur 
among the lower castes only. Again, the majority of the 
tribes or castes reported by Crooke and Bisley in which tlu' 
uncle plays a part, in tin' wedding ceremonies are either sjiid 
to be definitely of Dravidiaii origin or to be non-Aryan. It 
is interesting that the custom of marrying tin' daijght(*r 
of the maternal uncle or of the paternal aunt is given by 
JlaudhiTyana^ as peculiar to the South, but he also states 
that there is a dispute rt'garding this among otlnu* practices 
both in th(' South and in the North, and it is possibh' that 
even at that time this kind of marriage was one of the 
disputed points raised by the conflict of tlu' Aryan and 
Dravidiaii (mlturt's. 

Further evidein'c of the former prevalence of the marriage' 
regulation is to be louiid in the terms denoting r(*lationshi]» 
found in some Indian languages. AVidely difleient views 
have been held as to the value of terms of rc'lationship 
as evidence of ein*ly forms of social organisation, and tlu're 
are those who refuse to see in tliese terras anything of miah 
importance to the comparative soiuologist. The forms of 
kinship system found in India, and ('sj)ecially in South India, 
seem to show clearly that, these systems may have great 
significance, and that in the terms applied to various relativi's 
there may be preserved survivals of fornu'r social conditions, 
and especially of the marriage regulation which has Ibi nu'd 
the chief theme of this paper. 

I will begin with the system wl>lch I know' host, that 
of the Todas. Among this people the same term is applied 
to the father of the wdfe as to tlio inothen’\s brother, wliile 


^ Sacred Books of the Ea'*t, vol. m'v, p. 1 IC. 
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the wife’s mother Jind the mother’s brotlier’s wife also 
receive the same name. To these people the orthodox 
marriajjc regulation is that the children of brother and 
sister should marry, so that the mother’s brother and the 
wife’s father are one and the same person, and we have 
therefore a correspondence betwtMMi a marriage regulation 
and the designations a])plied to certain kin. This orthodox 
marriag(i is now falliiig into disuse, hut ■ the gradual 
disap] )earanc(' of the marriage regulation has not been 
accom])anii»d by a (airr<'s])onding disappearance of the 
(fommon kinship designations. On the (iontrary, the people 
continue to give th(‘ same name to mother’s brother and 
wife’s father when tlu'V are no longer one and the same 
person. 

If we now turn to the thief languages of Southern India 
we tind exactly tin* saint' feature's of their kinship systems 
as that existing among tJie Ttslas; tlius, in Tamil the wife’s 
father receiv(*s the same name, as tlie mother’s 

brothtu'; in Telugu the name for the wdf('’s fatlu'r is also 
mama, the mother’s brotlu'r being ealh'd meuamama \ and in 
Canarese tht' name for htdh relatives is the same, viz. mava. 
Similarly, thtjn* is a dost? e(»rre'<]joiidene(' or identity in (he 
names ft»r W'ife’s mother and mother’s bi'otlier's wife in the 
three languages. 

Another feature of tin' terms of relationshi]) of ^hc three 
languages points in the saiiu^ direction. Wherever the 
cousin-marriage exists the mother’s brother Avill be at the 
same time the father’s sister’s husliand, and the father’s 
sisU'r will be at the same time the im)ther’s brother’s wife, 
and this community of f relationship is sliowii among the 
Todas by a eorrcsjionding eoinuuuiity of dc^sigiiatioii. The 
same feature is found in b(»th Tamil and Telugu, the father’s 
sister’s husband being called maman or mama in the two 
languages, while the mother’s brother’s wife is called atta in ^ 
Telugu, this being also the name of the father’s sister.* 

* This community of kinship toniis may have a ilifforeut orijjpn in the practice 
of exchangin;' hroth(;rs and sisters, and is tliereforo of less importance than 
that considered in the preceding paragraph. 
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Further, in all three languages the mother’s brother’s 
son, the father’s sister’s son, and the brother-in-law receive 
the same name, maittunan in Tamil, bdva in Telugu, and 
bhavameifta, hhava or mvidana^ in Canaresc*. 

According to the available evidence the cousin-marriage 
is only found at the i)resent time in some castes of South 
India, while the common designations for mother's brother 
and wife’s father, for mother’s brother’s wife and wife’s 
mother, and for mother’s brother’s son, father’s sister’s son, 
and brother-in-law would appear to bo universal. When^ 
the cousin-marriage persists, these common designations are 
of course natural, for the diftcrent relationships are united 
in one and the saiiu^ person, but where it no longer exists 
there can be litth^ doubt thai. the common designations are 
survivals, and point to the former universal prevalence of 
tlie marriag(i regulation in the regions where these languages 
are spoken. 

The kinshiji systi*ms of Southern India thus provide 
abundant confirmation of the general ])re valence of the 
(iousin -marriage, and leave no doubt that this form of 
marriage must at one time have been universal in that 
part of India. 

I have been able to find but little similar evidence from 
Central or Northern India. In the Hindi, Bengali, Mariitln, 
and GujarsitT systems given by Morgan,^ the common 
designations considered above are not to be found. Tf, 
however, I am right in supposing that the cousin-marriage 
is a Dravidian iTistitution, this is not tc be cixpected. 
Evidence must rather be st)ught from the systems of tlu^ 
aboriginal tribes or of those castes which show obvious signs 
of a Dravidian origin or intermixture, and even here it is 
hardly to be expected to any great extent, owing to the all- 
pervading influence of the orthodox Ilindiiism of Nortlu rn 
India. It is therefore interesting that, out of the veiy few 
kinship systems which have been recorded in Northei'ii 
India, one, that of the Korwas,* shows a close similarity 

* “ Consan^inity and Affinity of tlio lluinait Family,” pp. 628“ 07. 

* Crooke: op. cit., vol. hi, pp. 326-7. 
j.ii.A.s. 1907. 
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of deflignation for mother’s brother and father’s sister’s 
husband {mamanu and mama) on the one hand, and for 
father’s sister and mother’s brother’s wife {mdmi and mdmin) 
on the other hand, and it is* to be noted that this caste is 
one of those in which the mother’s brother arranges the 
marriage. 

It will not be possible here to go fully into the origin 
of the marriage regulation which has formed the main 
theme of this arti(ilc. It is possible that it is connected 
with the change from maternal to paternal descent. In 
a community which practises mother-light marriage would 
be strictly ])rohihit('(l with the mother’s sister’s daughter, 
for she would he of the same clan, but marriage might be 
allowed with the daughter of the mother’s brother, the 
father’s brother, and the father’s sister, for none of these 
relatives would neet'ssarily he of the same clan, and this 
seems to be the state of affaiis in Malabar at the present 
time. When tin* chang<‘ is made from maternal to paternal 
descent, it would become wrong to marry the daughter of 
the father’s brother, who would now be of the same clan, 
and the old prohibition against marriage with the daughter 
of the mother’s sister would prt>l)ably still jM^rsist ; but, so 
far as clan restrictions are coneoriied, there would be no 
necessary prohibition of marriagij with the daughter of the 
mother’s brother and the father’s sistt»r. The change ia 
the method of counting descent would therefore explain 
why marriage should bo allowed with these two relatives, 
but it will hardly explain why it sliould be enjoined, and 
should, as in many cases, he recognised either as the only 
lawful union or as the most suitable union. This direct 
prescription of the cousin-marriage has probably a different 
origin. 

In some parts of Australia the marriage regulation that the 
children of brother and sister must marr}’^ is closely connected 
with another institution, viz. the dual organisation of society. 
In a society organised on this basis the children of a brother 
and sister must always belong to different divisions of the 
community and are thus appropriate mates, and there can be 
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little doubt that the cousin-marriage which is found in 
Fiji is the survival of a similar organisation of society. 
The question arises, therefore, whether this may not have 
been the case also among the Dravidian population of India. 
It is possible that the cousin-marriage and the features of 
the kinship systems to which T have drawn attention may 
themselves be survivals, vestiges of an old dual organisation 
of society which has now completely disappeared. The 
cousin-marriage bears every evidence of being a survival. 
It is very difficult, to see how such a regulation could have 
had any direct psychological foundation — to conceive any 
motive whi(;li should make the inariiagc of the children 
of brother and sister desirable, while the marriage of the 
children of two brothers or of two sisters is so strictly 
forbidden. 

It has been already ]K>intc^d out that the pi'csent dis- 
tribution of the cousin-marriage in India and the survivals 
of its existence in the jiast both point to its having been 
a general feature of Dravidian society, and it is of much 
interest that a similar institution should be found in 
Australia and Fiji. It is a familiar view that the Dravidian 
population of India is allied to that of Australia, and recent 
research is tending to link together not only these two 
jx'oples but also the ruder tribes of the interposed i‘(igion of 
Malaysia, such as tho^Sakais,^ together with the Melanesians.- 
The evidence I have brought forwai’d in this ‘pai)er adds 
another similarity to those which are already known to exist 
between these diffcu'enl peoples.® 

In conclusion, I should like to call attention to two points 
of general anthropological interest which arist^ out of this 
paper. The first is that the customs I have recorded are 

^ Skeat & lUagden : ** Paguii Tribes of the Malay ruuinsulu,” London, lUOG. 

* P. W. Schmidt: “ Die Mon-Khmer Vblkcr,** Braunschweig, 1906. 

^ The importance of the South Indian kinship tenns as evidence of cousin- 
marriage has been previously pointed out by Bcnihuft (Zeitsch. f. vergl. 
Bechtswiss., 1891, Bd. ix, S. 19) and by Kohler* (“ Zur Urgeschichte der Ehe,’* 
Stuttgart, 1897, S. 143), both, however, bringing the cousin-marriaM into 
relation with polpndry and CToup-marriage, with which conditions it has no 
necessary connection. Kohlerlias also (op. cit., S. 121) discussed the idation of 
uouam-marriage to a dual oiganisation of society. 
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clearly of the nature of survivals ; they are customs for 
whicli it would seem iin])ossible to find any adequate direct 
psychological explanation in motives of any kind, whether 
religious, ethical, or magical; They seem to be meaningless 
except as the vestiges of an old social order, while, when 
considered from this j)oint of view, they become at once 
intelligible and natural. 

The other point is that survivals may have a twofold 
origin, that customs whicli in one part of the world have 
had one origin may elsewhere have had a different source. 
The evidence is, I think, conclusive that in many, and 
probably in most, jiai'ts of the world, the close relation 
between a man and his maternal uncle is a survival of 
mother-right, and this is probably also often the case 
in India, but I hope to have shown that in some Indian 
exmnples the custom has certainly had a different origin. 
Further, we have found that in two cases, but in those two 
cases beyond doubt, a mock conflict during the wedding 
ceremonies is a survival of a marriage regulation, although 
elsewhere it may be a survival of wife- capture, or may have 
a direct psychological foundation, whether of the kind 
worked out by Mr. Crawley or of that suggested by J^rofessor 
Thomas. 

The importance of the demonstration of such twofoM 
or manifold origins as regards anthropological method is 
very great. If customs seemingly identical can have had 
very different origins in different parts of the world, or even 
in different parts of the same region, grave doubts must 
be cast on what may be called the current anthropological 
method of supporting hypotheses by the enumeration of 
examples from different parts of the world. The diverse 
origins of similar customs show that each example must be 
carefully considered in connection with the other features 
of the society in which it is found to exist. 

It is now rapidly coming to be recognised that the great 
need of anthropology at the present time is the detailed 
study of special areas, a study much more minute than that 
we are accustomed to find in anthropological records. We 
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have seen how the chief argument of this paper has turned 
upon the detail that the person taking part. in a eercniony 
is the husband of tlie father’s sister, and if, as usually 
happens, the recorder had been content with the statement, 
that the marriage is arranged by tlie uncle or by a near 
relative, the data for my most important argunumt would 
have been absent. For further progress we cannot have too 
detailed accounts of the socdal regulations of different peoi)le, 
accounts which will enable us to study the relation of 
different customs to one another, and to estimate tin* jdace 
of each in the social economy as a whole. 


APPENDIX. 

In this appendix .1 propose to give tlie data on which the 
foregoing jiaper has been based. J shall only give facts 
dealing with customs existing at the present time, and shall 
not attempt to touch any evidence* that may be found in 
ancient literature.^ 1 will begin with an account <if the 
present distribution ^of the marriage I’egulation that the 
cliildrcii of brother and .sister should or may Inarry, dis- 
tinguishing between the ca.ses in which a man marries the 
daughter of his mother’s brother, those in which the ])ro])er 
marriage is with the daughter of his father’s sistcjr, and 
those cases in whicli both kiiid.s of marriage arc ordained or 
allowed. 

Marriage with the daughter of the mother’s brotlier is 
general in the Telugu country ,*•* where ii is called Menarikam, 
being observed more strictly by the Kdniuiis than by others, 

' For references to the position of Die niatcrual uncle in Indian literal lire, 
I may reler to a paper by E. AV. II<»pkius in the Journal ul the American 
Oriental Society, 18S9, vol. xiii, p. r>7. 

» Padfield : *“ The lliudu at Home,’* Madras, 189r>. 
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and has been adopted by the Desasta and Ayyar Brahmans.^ 
It is also gener^il in lifalabar, Cochin, and Travancore, where 
it has also recently been adopted by Brahmans, ^ and this 
kind of marriage also octeurs among the Shivalli Brahmans 
of South Canara, and among the Halepaiks or toddy-drawers 
of that district.'* Of other tribes or castes of the Madras 
Presidency it has been reported among the Konga Vellalas, 
the Kuiinavans of !Madura and the Khonds,^ and among 
the Kalians,^ though in this caste marriage is also allowed 
with the daughter of the father’s sister. 

Marriage with the daughter of the mother’s brother has 
been reported in Bengal among the Kaiirs, a Dra vidian caste 
of Chota Nag])iir, and anumg the Karans, an indigenous 
caste of Orissa.'* In the North -W(\st(*rn Provinces it occurs 
among the Cheros, a I )ra vidian race of the hills near 
Mirzapiir ; the ‘Iraqis, a Muhaniinadan caste, and the 
Kunjras.' In the two last cases it is expressly stated that 
the marriage of a man w’itli the daughter of the father’s 
sister is prohibited. 

Ainojig the Yerkalas or Koravas (d South India* the 
matenial uncle claims two nieces as Avives for his sons. 
Twenty pagodas are paid for a Avife, but the uiieli^’s claim 
is valued at eight pagt)das, so that he lias only to i)ay twelve, 
and if he foregoes his claim he receives eight out of tl.e 
twenty pagodas which are paid by the liusband. 

In some cases in Avhicli marriage is allowed A\dth the 
daughter of both mother’s brother and father’s sister, there 
is a preference for the* former, as appears to be the case 
among the Qoiids® and the Goundans of (/oimbatorc.^® 

' I’hurston : “ Ethno^aphic Xol<*s in ^Soutlu*rn liiilin,** p. r>4. See also 
Manual N. Aroot, 1895, p. 205. 

® Anuntha Krishna Iyer: op. i*it., p. 19. 

^ South Canara Manual, 1894, pp. 151 and 173. 

* Census of India, 1891, Madras, vol. xiii, p. 233. 

^ Vadticid : op. cit., 152. 

® Kisley : “ Tribes and Castes of Bengal,” vol. i, pp. 425, 436. 

’ Crooke: “Tribes and Castes of N»irth- West Provinces and Oude,’* vol. ii, 
p. 217 ; vol. iii, p]). 2 and 345. 

^ Trans. Ethnol. Soc., n.h., vol. vii, p. 186. 

* “ Gazetteer of the Central Provinces,” Nagpur, 1870, 2nd cd., p. 276. 

Nicholson : Manual of Coimbatore District, 1887, p. 58. 
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Cases in which marriage with the daughter of the father’s 
sister is especially ordained are less common. A Nattumaii 
has the right to marry the daughter of his father’s sister, 
and if she is given to another man the fath(T’s sister has 
to return to her father or brother the dowry wlii(jh she 
received at the time of her marriage, and this is given to 
the man who had the claim upon the girl.^ The same 
custom is found among the Kuravans.^ Among the 
Anappans and Kappihaiis** a man luis the riglit of marrying 
his aunt’s daughter (probably this mc'ans his paternal aunt’s 
daughter), but he has also tlie right of marrying his sister’s 
daughter. A Tangalan l^iraiyan^ promises his brother- 
in-law to give his daughter, if he should liavc one, to the 
son of the brollier-in-law, so that in this (tase the son would 
marry the daugliter of his father’s sister. 

Much more frecpiently iiiarriagi' is allowed with the 
daughter either of the maternal uncle or of tin* ])a.ternal 
aunt, though, as we have seen, there is sometimes in tliesc 
eases a preference for the former. ^larriage with either 
kind of relative is found in the Madras Ihvsideiuy among 
the Todas,' the JMSlas^^ (Telugii raraiyans), the Kaikdlans,’^ 
the Tottiyans,*^ and the Vallambans.'* 

One of the best known inslunees of this form of marriage 
is to be found among the Gonds^^’ of tlie (Vntral JVovijices, 
and it has also bceij re|K)rted of the Ma/.hwar*^ or Goods 
of tlie Xorth-Wost 3’rovinees and of the Jlioias ^2. 
who are probably a sub-tribe of the Gonds. 

* Ciiiisus of liuliii, 11)01, vol. XV, pt. 1, p. 100. 

» Ibid. 

3 Ibid., p. Ml. 

* Thurston: Ktbiiof^^raphic X<itcs, ]». 17. 

* Hivors: Todsis, p. .)12. 

® Thurston: Ethiio;^r:ipliic Xott-s, p. 1/5. 

’ Ibid., p. 30. 

" Census of India, 1001, vol. xv, pt. 1, ]i. ISl. 

® Madura Manual (<iin»l«d by Thurston). 

Grant: Gazetteor of (Joiiiral l*roviiic<*s, N'iirpur, 'Jnd td., 1K70, p. 270. See 
alM> Scaiilan, Iiid. Antwiuary, 1872, vol. i, p. o.. ; and Forsyth, ••Tho Highlands 
of Central India,'’ IH71, p. 106. 

" Cnioke: “ Trilajs and Castes of Xorth-West I’roTinccs,” vol. ui, p. 417. 

Kisley : op. cit., vol, i, p. 316. 
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This kind of marriage is also found. among the Eulus 
of the Panjab,' the Mugh,^ an Indo-Chinese tribe of Bengal, 
the Qhasyas,® a Dravidian caste of the North-West Provinces, 
and the Kiithis^ of Boiniray. Among the Nats^ of the 
North-West Provirujos marriage with first cousins is allowed, 
preferably on the mother s side, and this probably indicates 
a marriage of the kind with which we are concerned. 

In the case of one tribe, the^ Kalians of the Madras 
Presidemy, there is some discr('i)ancy in the ^ evidence. 
Padfield* **’ states that a youth should marry his mother’s 
brothers daughter; in the Census Beport of 11)01" it is 
stated that they have the same custom as the Nattaraans 
(see above), W'hile, according to Nelson,^ the most proper 
marriage for a Kalian is with the daughter of his father’s 
sister. 

In some cases it has been r(‘])orte<l that a man may marry 
his eousin or his maternal cousin, and thes(' are probably 
examples of tbe marriage of childnm of brother and sister; 
thus, the Ba jputs are said to marry tlieir maternal cousins, 
and the Jiill Arrians (Arayans) of Travaneore are said 
to marry their cousins. 

In the following pages I give the (evidence relating to 
the part taken in various forms of Indian ritual by lI'o 
mother’s brother, the sisters son, tlii' father’s sister, me 
father’s sister’s husband, and the mother’s brother’s child 
respectively, classifying the acts in each case according to 
their natm’o. 


* Ibbetson: Rtjp. Piin jub 1881, vol. i, p. 366. 

* UihU!}’ : 0 ]). cit., vol. ii, p. 30. 

® Crooke : op. cit., vol. ii, p. 412. 

* Oeusus of Tudia, 1901, Kth. App., p. 12;). 

® Crooke: op. cit., vol. iv, p. 68. 

« Op. cit., p. 152. 

’ Vol. XV, pt. 1, p. 158. 

Madura Manual, pt. ii, p. 50. 

* Rajputana Gazetteer, 1879, vol. i, p. 69. 

raiuter: Journ. Anth. Soc, Bombay, 1890, vol. ii, p. 146. 
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Thk Maternal Unc le. 

The mother’s brother plays a part in coniicetion with 
marriage and betrothal, at naming and initiation eeivmonies, 
and at funerals. It is in the marriage eerenionit's that, lie 
appears most frecjiiently, and T will begin with these. 

Arranges the marriage . — The marriage' is arranged by tlu' 
mother’s brother aniong the Kois and Komatis * of tlu^ 
Madras Presidency, but in the latter ease, and probably also 
ill the former, this is not a survival of the cousin-marriage, 
but is associated with the <till existing practice. Among 
the Salilii or wea.\('rs of Xellore* the dower and the form 
of the marriages ceremony are settled between the uncles of 
the bride and bridegroom, and a sum of money given by 
the boy’s matcuTval umde is conveyed to the boy’s father 
by the uncle of the bride. This again is possibly a ease 
ill which the ]Vreiiai*ikam marriage still persists, though no 
reference is made to it in the ac'count. My otlier c'xainplc's 
arc all taken from the North-Western I'rovinces, where' 
the mother’s brother cutlier arranges the marriage or play^ 
an important. ])art in the negotiations among nine castes, 
the Agariyars, Ahirs, Bhars, Chamiirs, ‘Iraqis, Kliairwas, 
Kharwiirs, Korwas, and Jlyiidha Nats."* Of tliosi* nine' castes 
five are Dra vidian s^id two are said to be of mixed blood. 
One caste, the ‘Triiqis, still maintains the practice of 
marriage with the daughter of the matei'ual uncle. Among 
the Kharwiirs it is also the etiquette that the* inaieriial uncle 
should occupy a leading place among the live clansmen who 
accompany tlic boy’s father on the occasion of the beti'othal. 

Receives money or other gifts . — In Travaucore* the maternal 
uncle receives fourteen fananis from the bridegroom, while 
the father receives only ten, and among the Kiinikars of 

* Cain: TniL Antiquary, 1879, vol. viii, p. 33; al*>o Jourii. n<»y. Ahiat. Soc., 
N.8., 1881, vol. xiii, p. 421. 

* Boswell : Manual of Nellore District, 1873, p. 238. 

* Crooke: op. eit., vol. i, pp. 3, 5S ; vol. ii, pp. 7, 179 ; vol. iii, pp. .’1, 222, 
236, 331 ; vol. iv, p. Or). 

* Mateer: Journ. Roy. Asiat. Sou., 1884, vol. x>i, p. 180. 
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this State ^ the hoy gives money to his uncle or father-in- 
law. At the Mangahim wedding of the Tiyyans of North 
Malabar® both the engagement- and the purchase-money arc 
paid to the father or the uncle of the bride, and it is among 
these people that tlio marriage procession is obstructed by 
the maternal uncle’s son, who claims the bride as his by 
right. Among the (^hakalis or washermen of Nellore® the 
bride’s uncle receiv(*s one ru])ee from the dower, and the 
\inclc of a Yanildi bride also receives a fce.*^ Among 
the Majhwar '* or ( loads of the North-West Provinces the 
boy’s fatluT jnesents the boy's maternal uncle with a calf 
or buffalo. In Ih'ugal one Dravidian tribe, the Mai 
Pahitrias,*' has tlie custom that the uncle of the bride keeps 
gifts made by the parents of tht^ bridegroom till the wedding- 
day, and in anotlun*, tlu' Kavars," the maternal uncle of the 
bride receives a bullock as part of the bride-price. Among 
the Kirantis*' it is the custom in cas(»s of elopement that 
the fine required in these cases should b<^ demanded by the 
girl’s maternal uncle. 

In tlie liombay Presidency the vSaiiadi Korvis of llijapur 
div'ide the sum paid by tlio bridegroom’s father bc'tween the 
girl’s fathei’ and her maUu’iial unele, and the I\;blas give 
tli(j girl’s maternal iiiiclc fifty ru])ees. The latter caste are 
picki>ockets of l\>ona, but are said to have Telugu ways, and 
have therefore probably come from the Madi’as Presidency. 

Makes gifts . — The maternal uiiele giv^cs less frequently 
than he receives. Among the Sholagas of (’oiinbatorc the 
uncle presents a. new cloth to the bride, and among the 
Madigas or Telugu Paraiyaiis the maternal uncle of the bride 


* Indiini llfvicw, iyt)2 (fiiiolfd by T)nii>toii, Ethii(t^Tjij)hic Xotrs, p. 1)9). 

" (Viisu** of Tiulia, 1S91, Msulnis, vi»l. \iii, p. liPO, 

® Uoswtll : Mauiml of Nclloro Di^trirt, lS7r», ]i. *289. 

* T. Itao : ]5ul). Madnis (■oM'iiiiiu-iit Museum, 1901, \ol. iv, p. 100. 

® ('rooke: (»p. cit., vol. iii, p. 421. 

® llisleN : op. oit., \ol. ii, p. (39. 

^ llml.l p. 218. 

« Ibid., p. 282. 

" Campbell: Gazetteer of the Bombay IVessideue.y, 188o, vol. xviii, pt. 1, 
p. 54;'). 
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gives five betel leaves and nuts to the headman.' Tlie 
maternal uncle of the Majhwar bride® presents her before 
marriage with a suit of clothes, and the uncle of the bride- 
groom presents him with some money. 

Performs ritual acts durhuj the. treddhuj ceremonies , — Of 
various acts performed by the maternal uncle the most, 
widely spread is that Ihc bride and bridegroom are carried 
on the backs of tlieir maternal uncles. The best known 
example of this is among the Khonds,® whore both bride 
and bridegroom are (rarried on the backs or shoulders of 
their maternal uncles to the village of the husband. They 
are carried in a similar way to the bridegroom’s house by 
the Itaddis of Poona,'' a Teliigu people! (? Rcjddis), while 
among the Ilralimans of the Tamil country, the Govardhan 
or bastard llrahinans of Poona, and the ^lochis of Ahmad- 
nagar*'' the couple arc carried on the shoulders of tli(»ir 
uncles during the w(»dding ci^remony, though nothing is said 
about their being carried to the home of the !iusl)and. 

Tn other cases tlie bride is lifU'd or carried by her 
maternal uncle, as among the Chakalis of !Nelloi’('‘» in the 
]\Iadras Presidency, where the uncl(! carries tin' biide throe 
times round the bridegroom and then s('1s her down on his 
left sid(!; among tlie Goundans/ where tlu' bride is carried 
to the village boundary for the performance of a c(‘remony ; 
and among tlu! ^lahrswaris and Pancholis of llaj])utana,” 
where she is carried seven times round tin* bridegroom nheii 
he first enters the bride's house Among the Shenvis of 
the Bombay Presidtuicy tlu* uncle lifts the ]>ri(K* fro.n the 
marriage alt.ar and sets her di>wn on a lieaji of rice*, tluj siiiiic 


• Thurston; ()i>. oil., p. .‘)7. 

® Orookc: op. cit., >oI. iii, p. 421. 

® Miicphorsoii’s ,^I(*inorii*ils ol‘ Soniro in Imlin,” L<*mlon, lsfj.», p. |0, 
Ganpim Mauunl. 1882, ]). <iy ; ami Thurston, op. cit., oji. y-l2. 

* Caiiiphull : loc. cit. 

» Ibid. 

® Boswell : Xi-lloie Manual, p. 240. 

Manual Coimbaloro District, 1887, p. o8. 

** KajputHna (Ja/cttcer, 1870, vol. ii, p. 2.>1. 

® Campbell : loc. cit. 
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•custom beinjy also followed by the Patana Prabhus, the 
Panch Kalshis, and the Sonars.^ 

In some cases the uncle performs the most important act 
of the weddint^ ritual, as amonc^ the Mogers ® or fishermen 
of South Canara, w’here the maternal uncle of the bride 
places rice, Iw^iel leaves, areca-nut, and a lighted wick on 
the joined hands of tlie bride and bridegroom, and then 
formally makes over the bride to the maternal uncle of the 
bridegroom. Again, among the Kappiliyans o^ Canara® 
the binding portion of the wedding ceremony is the locking 
of the fingers of tlu^ couj»le, performed by their maternal 
uncles. 

At thii Knutfdfidu or bride- giving ceremony of the 
Ramoshis,^ a tribe of the South Horn bay Deecan, the uncle 
formally ^ives his sister’s daught('r after si])])ing water 
which he has jKuired over tlu^ toes of the bridegroom. 
Among the Madigas or Telugu Puraivinis^ the maternal 
uncle of the bride ties the honfhu^ a cotton tliread, round the 
bride’s neck. In IVavancoro^ the bride's uncle covers her 
face with a (doth and delivt^rs lu'r to tlio oldcT brother of the 
bridegroom. A bride among the Jiadhoyis of OanjaTii' is 
accompanied by h<»r* uiKde to the inari’iuge booth, and among 
the Kaikdlans of Coiinbat(»re ” the bride is carried lo a plank 
and placjed before the assembled guests by her uncle after I'c 
has tied a gold(?n band on her fondu^ad. Similarly, among 
the Sembadavaiis^ or fishermen of the Tamil country, of 
various small gold and silver plates tied to the foreheads of 
the bride and bridegroom, the most conspicuous are those 
from the maternal uncles of the couj)le. 


^ Camphi'll : lou. i;it. 

® Sturrock : S. Cjiiiarji Msmual, j) Thfse peoplu still follow the custom 

of Aliyii Santaii» or iiiheritiiiiuu by tbu sistH-’s >oij. 
s ThuV!*tou : oj). oit., p. 82. 

* CampbHl : lloiiibay (jra/ftte t, \o1. wiii, pt. 1, p, 54/). 

® Thurstou : op cit., p. 57. 

^ Mateer: Journ. Roy. Asiiit. Sue., 1884, vol. xvi, p. 180. 

^ Thurston: Ethnographic Note^t, p. 25. 

8 Ibid., p. .30. 

Ibid., p. 57. 
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The bride and bridegroom of the Uralis ^ are accompanied 
by their maternal uncles when they worship at a pond, and 
the uncles dance. If the bridegroom's party has to itoss 
a stream on its way to the bride’s village the boy must be 
caiTicd across it on the back of his uncle. Among the Jdgis 
or Telugu mendicants ^ threads of human hair are tied 
on the wrists of the bride and bridegroom by their uncles, 
and among the Idigas^ or toddy-draw’ors of the same country 
the uncle of the bride bathes and performs liliuil with 
a Euphorbia plant. The Kamasalis * or smiths and 
carpenters of the Nellore district at their wedding ceremonies 
emploj" Brahmans, who send for tlie un(‘lcs of Ihc couple 
and bless them. When a buffalo or pig is killed at a 
betrothal of the Khonds tlu^ head of the animal goes to the 
maternal uncle."* 

Kearns ® gives many examples of the role of the uncle in 
the wedding ceremonies of Southern India, as among the 
Vellalas, Maravaiis, Shanars, Piillars (? Pallans;, Paruiyans, 
Vannaris, Kic^olars {? Kaikdlans), Koliar Pullars, and 
Chucklers (Chakkiliyans). Only in one inshince does he 
state expressly that by the uncle he means the mother's 
brother, but this is probably so in all cases. 

In other parts of India various ritual acts are performed 
at the wedding ceremonies. Among the Cheros," a non- 
Aryan people of Bejigal, the uncle pours water on mango 
leaves placed in the mouths of the bride and bridegi*oom })y 
their mothers. Among the Dangis,® a tribe yjossibly con- 
nected with the Gonds, the mattTiial uncle take.* the bride- 
groom in liis arms into the house of the bride and strikes 
the marriage-hut with a fan, whereupon lie is l)c;aten by the 


* Thurston : t»p. cit., p. S4. 

* Ibid., p. r)7. 

® Ibid., p. So. 

* Boswell: MitnnaJ Nellore District, p. 240. 

* Thurston : p. 20. 

® “Kalyan’a Shat’anku, or the Marriage Curemonl^^ t»l' lli< Iliiulus of South 
India,” Madras, 1868, pp. 27-74. 

’ llifdey : ” Tribes and Castes of Bengal,” vol. i, j>. 201. 

8 Crooke : ” Tribes and Castes of the North-We.«t ]*rovinces” vol. ii, p. 240. 
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worncn of the family. At a wedding of the Halepaik^ in 
Dharwar the uncle goes with the bride and bridegroom 
round the marriage-shed. The Bangars, a southern people 
of Poona, and tlie Jain Shimpis of Ahmadnagar^ have the 
custom that the matomal uncles stand behind the couple 
while the marriage is going on. Among the Khandesh 
Kumbi the uncle clasps the hands of the bridegroom over 
those of the bride, and in Bijiipur the IMngul maternal 
uncle draws ash-niarhs on the l)rows of the couple.® The 
Chitpavan Brahmans of tlie Bombay Presidency call at the 
uncle’s house* on their way back i'rom showing the child 
(‘? bride) to the A'illago god.** 

Among the Alodhs (>f Catch the maternal uncle of the 
bridegroom dresses in women’s (clothes from head to waist 
and in men’s clothes below, and after I'libbing his face with 
oil and daubing it with red paint, he accompanies the newly 
married couple to the pla(*e where two roads (Toss, and w^aits 
there while tla^y make offerings to theii* goddess.^ 

Divorce . — Tlie only instance I have found in which the 
maternal uncle takes a part in divorce proceedings is among 
the Mogers,® where the marriage is dissolv(jd if the husband 
informs the uncle of his wife and ])ays him one rupee four 
aiiJias, after striking three* blows on a tree. 

Childhood ceremonies . — ^The maternal uncle often takes a 
prominent place in the various Indian ccTcmonies of olii Id- 
hood and youth, and 1 add here a list of the instances 
I have been able to tijid, leaving entirely on one side the 
question wdiether they arc* survivals of mother-right or of 
the regulation which makes the maternal imcle of a child at 
the same time his prospecti\u father-in-law. 

Naming. — A Toda boy receives his name from the 


^ Campbell : Bombay Gazetteer, vul. xviii, pt. 1 , p. r)45. 

* Ibid. 

» Ibid. 

* Ibid. 


* Bombay Gazetteer, vol. v, p. 45. 

^ Sturrock : Manual of South Canora District, 1894| p. 169. 
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maternal uncle,' while among the Nairs® the child is given 
rice by this relative at the weaning ceremony, when it is 
called by its name for the first time. 

Hair-mittiim and shaving. — At the tersamptpimi cereiuony 
of the Todas ® a lock of hair is cut from the head of the 
child by its maternal uncle. Among the Yaiiiidis^ of Korth 
Arcot the maternal uncle of a child at tlie head-shaving 
ceremony cuts the first lock and ties it to an are(;a palm, 
receiving two annas and a cloth for doing so, while among 
the Irulas^ of the same distri(it the uncle cuts the first 
lock and ties it to some ragi. In the Kellore district '' 
the maternal uncle at the first hair-cutting cuts a few hairs 
three times, the cutting luring oftc'ii symbolic, when two 
blades of grass are used in tln' jdace of scissors. The 
Kilikiiyats,' a w’aiidoring Telugu tribe, liavc the (hild’s hair 
cut b}’ its maternal uncle before it is three years tdd. 
When a child <»f the Ilavig Jlrahmans, the Ghisiidis of 
Poona, or the Poona Velalis (who come fi'om Madras) has 
its head shaved or its hair cut for the first time, it is set on 
its maternal uncle's knee, \vhile the Halalkhors of INxaia 
idip the maternal uncle’s own hair and make him a present 
when they first cut the hair of a child.** 

Other childhood cerenwnieH. — In the Nelloi'o district a cup 
of gold and silver is pi’cseiited at the weaning of u child by 
the inaternal uncle, ^who takes tlie child in liis arms and 
touches its tongue with a gold ring, the parents tJieii })aying 
their respects to the uncle and presenting him with a new 
cloth, betel, sandal, etc. Tlie role of the urcio at the 
weaning ceremony of the Nairs has already been mentioned. 
When a baby of the Lohar is brought out (»f the house for 

^ Rivers : Tlie Todas, p. 3:12. 

® Census of ludiii, 1891, Madi-as, vol. xiii, ji. 221. 

® Op. cit., p. 888. 

• Cox k Stuart : Manual of North Arcot, 189"), ^ol. i, p. 250. 

‘ Ibid., p. 249. 

® Boswell : Manual of Nelloro District, p. 223. 

7 Campbell: op. cit., p. 544. 

8 Ibid. 

8 Boswell : Ncllore Manual, p. 221. 

10 Crooke: op. cit., vol. iii, p. 877. 
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the first time, an arrow is held in its hand by its maternal 
uncle. At the car-piercing ceremony of the Todas ^ one ear 
is pierced by tlie maternal uncle. At the circumcision of 
the Kalians ^ of Madura the youth is carried on the shoulder 
of his uncle to the place where the operation is to be 
performed. At ilio thread- girding ceremony the Chitpiivan 
boy is shaved sitting on hisunch'*s k)iee; among the Shenvis 
the boy is advisc'd by his uncle to give up a recluse life ; and 
among the Ilavig llrahmans the uncle becomes the guide and 
protector c»f the boy during his mock journey to Benares.^ 

In the Panjab, when a child first teethes from its upper 
jaw, it is considered unlucky for its mah'rnal uncle, who 
performs certain c(*reinoiiies.^ 

At the pr('gnancy ciTc'mony called pnlikuti of the XJlladens 
of C<»chin the woman drinks a sour mixture administered by 
her maternal iincl<\* 

Funeral crrenwnien. — The maternal uncle acts as priest at 
the funeral of of the Mangar,® a Mongoloid tribe of 
Nepal, and he also is the ]>riest at tlu* proj)itiatory ceremony 
performed after the death of one of the Juiing," a non-Aryan 
tribe of Bengal. Among the 3Iusahar the chief mourner is 
shaved on the fifleentli day afh*r death by the mother’s 
broth(»r or by his son i)r by some other relative. At the 
funeral of the Toreyas of Coimbatc re ® the uncle m'lkes 
a hole in the watering-pot which is carried round the g’. ave 
by the son of the dec<'ased. Among the l\#das^“ the matcnial 
uncle assists in the funeral contributions. 

Other examples of the belief in a close relationship 

^ Op. cit., p. 331. f 

“ Tlnirston : op. cit., p. 38S. 

Cumpboll : <»j>. p. 511. 

* H. A. Hose: Man, 11)02, ]>. 60 (Xo. -15), where a full clescrii)tiou of the 
ceremonies will ho found. 

A. K. Iyer; Cochin Ethnographic Survey, Monograph No. 9, pt. iv, p. 5, 
1906. 

® Risley : <)p. cit., vol. ii, p. 75. 

’ Ibid., vol. i, p. 353. 

® Crooko: op. cit., vol. iv, p. 32. 

® Thurston: op. cit., p. 157. 

Rivers : op. cit., p. 499. 
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bolwcoii uikjIo mid nephew arc to be found in Chhatturpiir,^ 
wlicre these relatives perform together a ceremony connected 
with rain, and in the liilaspur district,^ whore the jiresence 
of uncle and nephew together in the same liouse renders it 
liable to damage by lightning. 

TiiK Sister's Sox. 

Tn the examples given so far there have been described 
duties or priA’ilegc's of the maternal uncle in relation t4> his 
neplu'W. Then* havt* now to be givon instances in which 
flu* sister’s son has duties towards his iin(*le. The duties of 
the sister's son which mot with most frccjiientJy are those 
he is called upon to fulfil after death. In s('\'eval cast's, as 
amorig^ the Dorns, ^ th(i Dharkars,'* the Hhangis,'' and the 
Haris,'* he acts as jn-iest either at the actual funeral 
ceremonies or at tin' sacrifices wdiitdi are made al'tt'r death, 
and it is significant that in two of these (‘as('s, tin* Ddins and 
the Hhaiigis, the duty may be nndt'rtaken by him or by 
the son-in-hnv. Tn some ]\Ialabar <*ast('s tlu' n(*plu‘W lakes 
the cliief ]»lac(* at the funeral.* Among the (lurvas of 
Jicngal " th<^ sister’s son acts as chief mourner, wliile among 
the Kh.indesli Dang and tlu' Akrani I’diils-’ he reet'ives the 
chief mourner’s turban. Among the Todas ibc sister’s son 
has t(» mak<' certain contributions at tlie funeral of his iinchO** 

TjCss fre(|uently the sister’s son plays a part at. \veddiiigs, 
as among the Dorns and the more primitive Kols,*- jiouring 
water in the latter case on the lumds of the bridegroom. 

* Cnmlvc’.: **l*i»puljir and Ftdk-Jon* of Xcntlu^rii India,” vol. i, j). 70. 

2 (irordou : I’ror. Asiat. Soc. Ik'ii^'.d, 1901?, |>. 71. 

^ Ui*<Ioy : ojj, (‘it., \ol. i, p. 215. Onwiko, op. cit., aoI. ii, ]». :i35. 

* (!ro<»ko: op. cnt., \ol. ii, p. 2So. 

Ibid., Yol. i, ]>. 2.SS. 

® llisJey : op. t;it., \oI. i, p. lUG. 

’ A. K. lyt r ; Cochin Etliuo^raidiic! Survey, Mop- -^raiih No. G, p. 28, and 
No. 9, pt. ii, p. lo. 

* Canipbell : loc. cit. 

® Campbell : lot*, cit. 

Op. cit., pp. 395-7. 

“ Risley: loc. cit. 

*3 Crooke : op. cit., vol. iii, p. 308. 

j.u.A.s. 1907. 
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ThK FATIIEtt’s SiSTKH. 

Kevoral cusos liavo recorded in whicli the father’s 

sister plays a })arl at marriage. In some parts of North 
Malabar tlio inli is tied by ilui uneJe’s wife or the father’s 
sister.^ At the fallkrlln inarriagi* of the Tiyj^nis the girl 
is dressed with new elotlies by the. nude’s wife, the father’s 
sister, or the future* mother-iii-hnv, and the tali is tied by 
one of the two lattc*r ivlalives.- At tlie maturity eeremoiiy 
of the Hill Arrians llu* girl stands on a plank of jaekw^ood 
while the iufi is tied on her neck by her fatln'T’s sister.® 
At the wedding e(*ri‘monies of the Kiiyasths^ the father’s 
sister of tla* boy or girl has her b(*ad oiled and the parting 
marked with red lead, and she then parches paddy in a new 
earthen j)ot.. I’lie aunt of tlie bridegroom also moyes 
mustard and salt oy(*r h(*r nvpliew’s head, lights a lamp 
before him, and marks Ins eyelids with lamp-blaek. At the 
mafmangara ceremony of the Khatiks tlie jialernal aunt brings 
out the bride,'’ and among the llhar tlie bride’s father’s 
sister plays jok<*s on the bridegroom till she reeeiyes a 
present.® Among (he ]\Iusahar" tin* father's sisi('r acts as 
inidwdfe, and wh(*n a Gurehha child is six mouths old the 
paternal aunt, is expected to make it a presoni of clothe...^ 
Among the Todas tin; father's sister prtjbably gives a female 
child its name,-* and among the IJlladoi.s of rochiii the 
ears of a girl are gen(*rally bored by her aunt.^® 


* A. K. Ivor: op. cit., 10, 'j». 21. 

- Oonsiis of India, 1801, Madra.'., voi. \iii\ p. *25)!). 

* Paiiiior: Jourii. Auili. iSoc. Jloiiihay, 1890, voi. ii, ]). 140. 

* (Vooki*: op, rit., voi. iii, j). 21(». 

* Ibid., p. 200. 

* Ibid., voi. ii, ]). 8. 

’ Ibid., voi. iv, p. 20. 

Ibid., voi. ii, p. 407. 

® lliviTs : oj). cit., p. 032. 

A. K. Iyer: Eibnoj^aphic Survey of Cochin Statu, Monograph Ni*. 9, 
pt. iv, p. T). 
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Thk Husband of thk Father’s Sistkk. 

All the recorded instances of duties on the part of this 
relative come from the North-Western Frovinces.^ 

Amon^ the Dorns and two of their suh-eastes, the Basovs 
and the Dharkars, and amoii^ the ChuTnars, the Khatlks and 
the Sansiyas, the father’s sister’s husband of the bridej^rooin 
arranges the marriage or issues the wedding invitations. 
Among the Basors also earth is dug at the matmaugam 
ceremony by the brother-in-law of the boy’s father, wlio 
would probably be the father’s sister’s husband of tlie bc»y ; 
and among the Clianiars the father’s sistc'r’s husband or 
phupha and the brother-in-law carry through the. whole 
business of the wedding. Among the Kayasths the father’s 
sister’s husband perforins a wedding rite in whicli lie Avalks 
seven times round the bridegroom and pounds rice, for 
which he receives a present. AftcT a. confinement among 
the Murwaris the sister’s husband of tlu'. father of the child 
touches the placid where the wird was buried and i*ee-(‘ives 
a present, and at a circjiiimtision of a Dafali or low-caste 
jMiihammadan the same relativ(‘ takes the boy to the mosque 
and places him in position for the o])eration. 


The .Mother’s Brother’s Child. ‘ 

Among the Tiyyaus of North 3Ialabar^ the bridegroom 
has to contest with tlie viachc/mn or iincic’s son, whose 
claims are bought ofiE by a payment of two fanams, and 
a similar custom is found among the T/lnivinis or Tiyvans 
of Cochin.’'* The Idaiyaii bridegroom^ presents four annas 
and betel to each of the bride’s mati'inal uncle’s sons, wdio 
tic together the wrists of the newly married eoiqile. AVheii 

^ Crooke : op. cit., vol. i, j». 2*25; vol. ii, pp. ISO, 211, 2S:», ;J21 ; vol. iii, 
pp. 211, 260, 470; vol. iv, p. 280. 

^ Logan : Malabar Manual, vol. i, p. 144. 

® A. K. Iyer : op. dt., Monograph 10, p. 18 ; see also p. 10. 

^ Thurston: op. cit., p. 65. 
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the bride and bridegroom retire to the bride’s house, the 
bride is carried by the bridegroom’s brother and the party 
is stopped by the maternal, uncle’s sons, who may beat the 
groom’s brother. The bride among the Chakalis^ and the 
Vannans^ is dressed by her mother’s brother’s daughter. 
At a Toda funeral imjiortant ceremonies are performed by 
the maichimi (child of mother’s brother or of father’s sister).* 

' Boswell : Arnmial ol' Nellore District, p. 240. 

- Kearns: o]). eit., p. 49. 

^ Jlixers: op. eh., pp. 300, 381, 392. 
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Dimensions of Indian Cities and Countries. 

We are familiar with the fact that Iliucn-taiaDg has 
usually, if not quite always, indicated the dimensions of the 
various countries described by him. He has done so by 
stating sometimes the length and breadth, sometimes the 
circuit. For instance, he has told us that Kaii-t‘o-lo, 
Gandhara, — the capital of which was Pu-lu-sha-pu-lo, 
Purushapara, Peshawar, — measured about 1000 /t = 121’iil 
miles from east to west, and 800 H = 96’06 miles from 
south to north (Julien, Memoiren^ 1. 104). So, again, he 
has told us that the Cheh-ka, Tukka, country, — the old 
capital of which was She-ka-lo, Siikala, Sialkdt,^ — had 
a circuit of about 10,000 // = 121 2 -12 miles (ibid., 189). 
And he has usually indicated in a similar manner the 
dimensions of the ci^ital cities; thus, he has told us that 
Pu-lu-sha-pu-lo and She-ka-lo had circumferences of about 
40 li and 20 //, = 4*84 and 2*42 miles, respectively. 

Whence did Hiuen-lsiang obtain these details h* rt^as it 
from official records, or from the Buddhist books, or from 
what other source c And to what extent, in respect of the 
countries in particular, may we — making allowance for the 
fact that the statements in this class would obviously give 
only approximations, in round numbers — accept these details 
as authentic P : they might well indicate the number of days 
occupied in traversing the diameters or the perimeters, as 

' See my article ‘*Sagala, ^akala, the City of Milinda and Mihirakula in 
the Transactions of the Fourteenth Oriental Congress, Algiera, 1905 ; Indian 
Section, page 164 fi. 
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the case may be, and be based on the marches of frontier- 
guards relieving each other, or on the tours of inspecting 
officers ; or a very punctilious ruler might even have his 
boundaries actually packed, just as liaber caused one of his 
mounted party to count the paces of his horse from the 
bank of the Son to the camp at Arrah on the return-march 
from Munir, with the result that the distance was reported 
to be 2^1,100 paces of a horse = 4 (>,200 “ordinary paces” 
(steps of a man) = 111 fev (of that time).' Or must we 
regard tliein as merely traditional or even conventional, and 
of no real specific value ? 

An answer to these questions can hardly be made off-hand. 
But a sidelight can perliaps be thrown on the matter. And 
it seems worth wliile to start an inquiry into a topic which 
has apparently not received as j’c-t any close attention. 

I have had occasion to quote, on page 523 above, a state- 
ment mad(^ in llie Jiltaka No. 40(5 (ed. Fausboll, 3. 305) that 
the Videha country measured 300 //oAo/r/.v, and its capital, 
Mithilii, rneasuiod 7 i/ojama. The same statement is made, 
in other words, in the Jiltaka No. 481) : Suruchi, king of 
Mithihl, on hearing that the king of Barnnasi had objected 
to give his daughter Suincdhii in marriage to Suruchi’s son, 
to be simply one in a great liarem, and had resolved u) wed 
her only to some husband who would take her and no other 
wife, there says (ed. Fausboll, 4. 316) : — Amhakaih mahantaiii 
rajjaih sattayojaTiikaiii Mithilanagaraih llrii yojana-satani 
rajja - parichchhedo hetthiraantena solasa itthi - sahassani 
laddhum vattati ; “ Our kingdom is a great one ; the city 
Mithilii measures 7 yojnnafi ; the exact definition, specification, 
of the kingdom is 300 f/ojanas : {Our son) should have 16,000 
women at the very least ! ” 

There is nothing in these statements to explain in what 
way the Videha country measured 300 ydjanas and the city 
Mithilii measured 7 yojanas. There, is, however, in certain 
quarters, an understanding that these and other similar 

> Memoirs of JSabet', trans. by Leyden and Erskine, 413 ; trans. by De 
Courteille, 2. 413 f. 
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statements all denote circuits. And there are certainly two 
jMissages which might be cited in support ot' that view. One 
is found in the Jataka No. 5, where it is said Kaiishdll, 
1. 12')): — Tadii pana Ijaranasiyil pakiira - parikkhepo 
dvadasayojaniko hoti idmn assil antarabahiraih pana 
tiYdjaiiasatika-ratthaiii ; “now, at that tirnti (he perimeter 
of the ramparts of IJaranasI measured 12 //c//V///r/.v, and this 
her extent inside and outside {that) was a eoiintiy measuring 
300 yqiatuhs.^^ The otlier is (lie passage in Uuddhaghdslia’s 
SumangalavililsiiiT, in wliich we are told dial, wlien Ajalasattu 
was making liis arrangcinents lor conveying his share of the 
corporeal relics of lluddlia from Jvusiniira to l^ajaguha (see 
this Journal, 1000. 007) : — Attand vijile pahchasnta-ydjana- 
jiarimandale manusse sanniiullapesi ; “he assembled all the 
men in his realm, which had a circuit of oOO yojtaiaxV This 
latter statement, however, is n(»t exactly analogi)iis to those 
which we have under examination. Moreover, it is somewhat 
difficult to reconcile it with another statement made by 
the same writ(u* in the same work ; commenting on the 
words mahachcha rajdnuhhCtrena occurring in a story about 
Ajalasattu in the Dlgba-Nikiiya, 2. 0, bo lias iliero said 
(op. clt., ed. Davids and Carpenter, 1. 1 IS) : — Kii pan = assa 
rjijiddlii tivdjanasataiiaiii dviiinaiu maharajjanahi issariya- 
sirl ; “now, \vha(. was his sovereign power ? ; tiu‘ .splendour 
of the lordship of ^wo great kingdoms consist iiig of 300 
ydjanas .'* ' The other stuUuneiit, about llaranusi, certainly 
says that the mea.sure of the circuit of the walls of the city 
was 12 ijdjfiaas. Hut it does n<»t necessarily follow tliat we 
are to supply the word parihkhviia , ‘ perimeter,* in connexion 
wdth the slat emeu I. about the territory. “ There is, of course, 

‘ uiiiru's ol tlic two kingdrinis aiv not jrivin t]icM'. Out \\v know writ 
that one of theni ^\;^s And we infer ti.sit flio (*tluT was A/i^a, from 

a passage in the Dejlia-Nikaya, 4. 1 (<hI. Davids and (’arpunter, 1. lllj : we are 
there told tli-ut Buddha, in the euurwj of his waiul. in llw Aiiiisi country, 
eame on a certain occaBion to Champa, and that the Brahnian SGi.iiidai^du waH 
then dwelling at Champa in a hrahtnadeyya^ a grant to Brahmans, which wag 
a rajudayaj a royal allotment, that hud he<m given by the Magadha king 
Bimtiisara (father of Ajatasattu) ; and Bimbisara could hardly liuve made such an 
allotment there, unlesH the Aiiga country belonged to him. 

* The translator hag taken the text in that way, and ha.s .said {Th^ Mtaka^ 
1. 22): — “And that though the walls of Benuri^ were 12 leagues round by 
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also the statement about the Majjhirnadesa or Middle 
Country : ^ — So avamato tini ydjana - satani vittharato 
adclhatiyaui parikkhepatd nava ydjana-satani ; “ it is 300 
y^'anan in length, 250 in breadth, and 900 in perimeter.” 
Eut this is still less analogous to the statement wdiich we 
have under consideration. Moreover, its details are, from 
any point of view, impossible.® 

However, there does exist an understanding that all such 
statements denote circuits. 8o wo must at least examine the 
matter, as regards Videha and Mithilii, from that point of 
view. And it will be convenient to take first the question of 
the territory. 

m * * 

Videha was a country on the north of the Ganges, situated 
roughly opposite the j)resent district of Patna. The southern 
boundary of Videha was, no doubt, the Ganges itself. Its 
northern and eastern boundaries are more or less a matter 
of conjuncture. Hut w(' know that its western boundary 
was u river named 8adiiinrii, ‘that in which there is always 
water.' This river has been identified by some writers 
with the Gandak ; but it certainly was not that river. 
Another writer has proposed, with better reasons, to identify 
it with the HsTptl ; to that, however, there is the objection 
that part, at least, of the country of Kosala lay on the east 
of the Rilpti. My own opinion is that the Sadanlrii is the 
Little Qandak. 

The learned author <»f a w^ork, dealing with Buddhist 
India, which is so well known that we need not specify it, 

themselves, while the city and .suburbs to*?cther were 300 leagues round ! ” Hut 
there is no reference in tlio ti>xt to ** Hiiburb.s ** at all ; the word ratiha^ 
‘ country,’ pretdudes the idea of any such intention ; and the text further on 
(p. 126, line 3) distinctly specities Bfiriinnsi-vaJjaM, **tlie kingdom of Hurunasi.” 
Another writer has taken over the idea of *^city and suburbs,” but has treated 
both the city and its suburbs us iucludikl in tlio 12 ydjanai : sec more fully 
pages 647- 8 below. 

^ See the comnientary on the Nidanakatha, in the Jutaka, ed. Eausbulj, 1. 49. 
Compare the SumaugalavilasiiiT, ed. Davids and Carpenter, 1. 173: — Ayamaid 
ti-j'ojaua-Bate vittharato addhatiya(v.l. °teyya)-y6jana-8ate parikkhepato nava* 
yojana-sate Majjhimapadese. 

^ See, fully, note 3 on page 653 Ijelow. 

’ Plater, in JASB, 66, 1897. 86 ; with a full statement of details, 

authorities, and previous views. 
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has therein treated the statement with which we are 
concerned, and similar ones, as all referring 1o circuits ; 
and, coupling with that his estimate of the value of the 
ybjmuiy called by him, as by some other writers, the “league,'* 
at about 7’5 miles, he has told us (op. ind., 20) that the 
statements in the Jatakas, cited above, mean that Videhu 
was “000 leagues (about 2300 miles) in circumference." 
In that there is, perliaiJs, nothing intrinsically remarkable 
or priina facie suspicious. The case, however, becomes 
different when we apply a practical test to the given result. 

We will not, indeed, test that result by applying the 
fanciful value of 1 //o/V/wr/ = 7*5 miles; the consequences 
would be altogether too overwhelming. We will use the 
more moderate value of 4*54 miles, which (see this Journal, 
1906. 1011 ff.) the Indian books give for what nia}" be called 
the Miigadha ybjaua or the lluddhist j/bjnna. With this 
value, the result is (on the given understanding) that the 
Videha country had a circuit of 4’o4 x 300 = 1303'(i3 miles. 
In this, still less, perhaps, is there anything intrinsically 
remarkable. If, however, we take it as the perimeter of 
a square with 340 miles on each sido,^ then Videha extended 
on the north across Nepal and over the Himalayas and far 
into Tibet ! While, if we take it as the circuit of a rectangle 
lying between the Ganges and Nepal, with 80 miles along 
-each end of it and# 600 miles along the north and south 
sides, Videha stretched on the east across Chainparau and 
Muzaffarpur, Darbhahgah, BhsTgalpur, Puriiiah, Dinajpfir, 
and It/Uhgpur, and over the Brahmaputra, and up to the 
Naga Hills in Assam ! 

We can scarcely accept such results as either of these. 
If that should be the way in which we arc to understand 
such statements about the countries of ancient India, there 
can be no doubt that the details are purely imaginative; 
a very limited number of such territories would more than 
fill the whole of Northern India. There is, however, the 

* It would obviously be uupmctinil to cuusidor the ancient divi.'^ions of India 
as circles. They nii{'ht be treated as hexagons or as triangles ; but s<iuares and 
rectangles will suHice lor the purposes of a tentative iiote. 
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possibility of looking at the matter from another point 
of view. 

Let us understand the meaning of the Jiitakas to be that 
the area of Videha was JlOO square yojanas. Then, if we 
take this area as a square, — (probably Videha was really 
more like a rliombus or even a rhomboid, but a square will 
serve for prosont purposes), — each side of it will be tlie 
square-root of 300, or say IT-J yo/nnas, that is, 78*78 miles. 
A territory of these dimensions, with sides of 7H‘78 miles 
and a circuit of 78*7S x 4 = 3lo lo miles and an area of 
(4’o4)2 X 300 = 61IJS 347 square miles, will exactly fit in 
to the given position. 

* * ♦ * » 

Thus, by understanding the statements regarding territories 
as denoting areas, we (*an obtain satisfactory r(\sults. The 
case, however, is (itherwise as regards the cities ; even apart 
from the indication given by the statement regarding 
BaranasT quoted on pag<‘ ()43 above. 

If we should understand that tlie Jiltukas mean, by the 
statements which I have quoted, that the area of the city 
Midiilii was 7 sejuare //d;Vr//r/.s, and il* we assume that the 
city was a squan', then each side oi' it measured the square- 
root of 7, or say yfyfOKfs = 12*l‘j miles, and ils circuit 
was 2^ X 4 = 10^- ybjanm = 48*48 miles, and its area yrui 
more than 144 square miles. This would give us a city 
rivalling, if not surpassing, ‘* Babylon the greal, that mighty 
city, the glory of kingdoms, the hammer of the whole earth, 
she that w*as great among the> nations and i^rincess among 
the provinces,” in respect of whom Herodotus says (1. 178) 
that she was an exact square, '120 .sW/V^ = 13*780 miles 
in length along each side, — which gives a circuit of over 
55 miles and an area of more than 190 square miles; while 
even Ctesias, with the historians of Alexander the Great 
in near agreement with him, indicates ^ that her dimensions 
were 90 stadia = 10*342 miles along each side, — which 
gives a circuit of over 41 miles and an area of more than 


^ See Rawlinsou’s translation of Herodotus (1875), 1. 298, notes* 
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106 square miles. Anri, if we may offer a more easily 
appreciable illustration, a square area of the same size with 
Mitliilii (if those Avoro its dimensions), and with Charing 
Cross as its central point, w’oald include the Alexandra 
Palace on the north, tlie Crystal Palace on the south, 
lilackwall and Poplar on tlie cast, and a great part of 
Acton on the west. 

Such dimensions as these would be somewhat unpractical, 
if we had to attribute them to many of the cities of ancient 
India. However, avo Iiua^^ the possibility of a general 
indication in another direction, in the particular statement 
about llilranasl wliich lias been quoted on page 64^3 above. 
We Avill noAv cxainiuc the case from that point of view. 

If Ave take the 7 ydjanffa of Mithilil as denoting tlie 
perimeter of the city, and assume that the city Avas a square, 
A^"e have a circuit of 7 //(>/<owv = »>l*8l miles, with sides of 
= miles and an area of square = 

6'‘i’274 square miles. Hut Ave give the statement a better 
clianee, if, following certain indications that are forthcoming 
as to the general shapes of some at least of (lie greater cities 
of ancient India, ^ we assume a rectangle Avitli sides or 
A nojann = 2*‘i7 miles and a length of o yojfmm = 
miles : we tlniii have, with the same circuit, an area of only 
li square ybjituaa = 60’()01 square miles. 

Wo have thus redfleed the dimensions of the ,city Mithilil 
to soracAvhat more reasonable projiortions. Hut can Ave 
accept even these measures as probable ones ? 

The author of the work, dealing with Hudclhist India, 
to which allusion has been made in a jirecoding page, lias 
ignored the distinct statement of the Jiitaka (page (546 above) 
that 16 ybJaiKtfi was the measure of the perimeter of the 
walls of flnriinasi, and has treated the matter as if the 12 

1 We have, fc»r instance, the caw t)f ratalipulra, cited further on. In its 
case, indeed, there was the important river fronfcijfo along the Oangcts, with its 
facilities not only for traffic but also for wnter-sui)ply, to nccouiit for a great 
length of city having been laid out or having grown uj). Rut I'axila also, where 
there seems to have been nothing in the shape of a real river to account tor such 
a feature, seems to liave been of muck CTeater length than width. And VaiAali, 
otherwise called Visala, “ the spacious, broad, «»r wide,” may be another case to 
the point. 
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ydjanas included “suburbs” also; and, taking the 12 ybjanaH 
as equal to “about 85 miles,” be has observed (op. ind., 
35) ; — “ This tradition as to the size of the city, or rather 
county, Benares at the height of its prosperity seems by no 
means devoid of credit.” We certainly cannot endorse that 
proposition, which gives to the city BilranasI sides of 2 1 '25 
miles (if we assume a square) and an area of 451*5025 square 
miles or 289,000 acres (more than 81,000 acres in excess 
of the area of Huntingdonshire). We cannot, in fs\ct, accept 
the spirit of it, even if, substituting the real value of the 
yqjana, 4*64 miles, wo reduce the walled circuit of the city 
BariinasI to 54*04 miles, with (if we again assume a square) 
sides of 13*03 miles and an area of more than 180 square 
miles, or (if we give the statement its best general clmnce by 
assuming a rectangle of 1 by 0 ybjanaH) with sides of 4*54 
miles and u length of 22*72 miles and an area of more than 
103 square miles. 

Nor can w^e really accept even the more reasonable result 
for the city jMithila, — a rectangle measuring 2’2t’ by 13*03 
miles, with a circuit of 31*81 uiilcvS and an area of 30*991 
square miles, — in view of what Megasthenes, as reported by 
Arrian,^ has told us about Palibothra, Paliinbothra, i.e. Patali- 
putra, Patna, whicli was reputed to be (and we may w^ell 
believe the report) “ the greatest city in India.” Megastheiies 
must himself have resided there, as the ambassador of 
Scleucus I. to Chandragupiu. Yet, describing the city as 
a parallelogram, he has limited its dimensions to 15 by 80 
stadia = 1*723 by 9*193 miles in .width and length, which gives 
a circuit of 21*833 miles and (if we assume a rectangular 
parallelogram) an area of 15*846 square miles. And these 
measures, it may be added, are closely borne out by modern 
conditions ; it appears that Buchanan found Patna to 
measure 2^ by 9 miles, and to have an area of 20 square 
miles and the Imperial Gazetteer of India (1886), 11. 108, 
states that its extent is nearly 9 miles in length with an 


* See, e.g. lA, 6. 131 ; MeCrindle’s Aucient India^ 42. 
® See Cunningham's Anciant geography of India, 462. 
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average width of about 2 miles, and that its area is about 
18 square miles. 

In the face of all this, we must, I think, reluctantly como 
to the conclusion that, while we can obtain satisfactory 
results from the statements about countries in the Biiddliist 
books if W'o interpret those statements as denoting areas, the 
statements in the same w’orks about the cities are gross 
exaggerations if not absolutely imaginative. Is it possible 
that they arc really imaginative, like (of course) the assign- 
ment of 16,000 villages to the Videha country, and that 
they were made in rivalry of tales about Babylon itself, 
which seems to have been well known to the ancient Ilindus 
under the name of Baveru ? 

* * * * ♦ 

It has been suggested, by various writers, that Iliiicn- 
tsiang’s circuits of countries arc generally exaggerated : in 
fact, they have sometimes been characterized as ‘‘ greatly 
exaggerated.” Being stated in round-numbers, they arc of 
course only approximations. And, as they usually run in 
thousands of‘ //v, not hundreds, any one of them may easily 
be about oO miles too great, — or too little, — on even a small 
perimeter. But re-entering angles may increase a perimeter 
very considerably, while reducing the area inside it. And, 
before wc condemn Iliuen-tsiaiig^s details of this kind in any 
general terms, we i^ust consider how they haye hecn and 
may be applied. 

Take, for example, the ease of the Clieh-ka, Takka, 
country, wdlh Shc-ka-lo, Silkala, Siiilkdt, as its capital. 
Iliuen-tsiang has told us (see page 041 above) that the 
circuit of this country was about 10,000 li. And he has 
described the country as ‘leaning’ or ‘ resting,’ i.o. bordering, 
on the east on the river P‘i-po-she, = Vipilsa, the liias, and 
on the west on the river Siii-tu, = Sindliu, the Indus. 

If the U is taken, as by Watters, at about 100 H = 
20 miles, the 10,000 U would represent about 2000 miles. 
But, unless we should include at least Kashmir, liajaurl, 
Punach, Taxila, and Seng-ha-pu-lo, — which, however, were 
certainly not parts of Cbeh-ka, — it is impossible to place 
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between the Bias and the Indus any territory with so large 
a perimeter as that. 

The case is quite different with my value, 100 U = 12*13 
miles (see this Journal, 1006. 1016). This reduces the 
circuit of Chch-ka to 1212*13 miles. Now, starting from 
the confluence of the Indus and the Panjnad (the united 
stream of the five rivers of the Panjab), run a course along 
first the Satlaj and riicn the Hia.s up to the point, near 
Dinilnagar in Gurdaspilr, where the Hiiis upproach(;.s closely 
to the Chiiiab. From tliat point, strike north to the hills of 
Jammii and Kashmir. Follow, to liio west, the southern 
limits of the hills to about twenty miles beyond Bhimbhar. 
Then strike off down the Johlam for a short distance, and 
then to the west, along llio south of the Salt llangc and 
up to Marl, (q)posite to Kulabagh, in Bannu, on the Indus. 
And then turn down th(‘ Indus, buck to its confluence with 
the Panjnad. Tliis gives us, from point to point, a perimeter 
of about 650 miles, w*lii<‘h we may easily raise, by allowing 
for windings, to at least 1050 ; with a result which brings 
us to a very fair approach to Jliuon-tsiang’s 10,000 // = 
1212T3 miles. 

It is true that we have to place in the area thus indicated 
two other countries, iiientionod by Iliueii-tsiaiig (Julieu, 
Manoircs, 2. 173, 171) as Mou-lo-san-pu-lu and Po-fa-to or 
Po-fa-ta-lo (supposed to be for l\>-lo-fa-to), with circuits of 
4000 // and 5000 // respect ivcl}*. There can be no doubt 
that in Mou-lo-san-pu-Iu, whatever the Sanskrit equivalent 
of this name may be,^ we must recognize the country of 
which the capital was Miilasthaiia, Multilii. And the capital 
of Po'fa-to was 700 // = 84*81' miles north-east from the 
capital of Mou-lo-san-pu-lu, and might (by the way) be very 
well located at Ilarappa in the Moiitgoraerv District. 

But there is no difliculty about that. Iliuen-tsiaiig tells 
us that these two countries were “ dependencies '' of Cheh-ka. 
We therefore place them inside the area included within the 

^ Julien proposed, doubtfully, Miilusaiiibhuru ; Mimoires, 2. 173. Watters 
has said that the ^vord must be 'more like MoraMpnpiiru or Molusampul, aud need 
not be pure Sauskrit; On Yuan Chwawj^ 2. 255.' 
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perimeter of Clieh-ka, and iu the south-western part of that 
area. We have, then, not to add their circuits to the 
10,000-// circuit of Clioh-ka; nor have we to deduct them, 
and so to reduce to 1000 // the circuit of what we may call 
the She-ka-lo division of (^heh-ka : the western part of t he 
circuit of Mou-lo-san - pu-lu, and the southern parts of 
the circuits of that country and Po-fa-to, become component 
parts of the western and southern parts of the (nrciiit of 
Cheh-ka.^ And the location in this manner of these two 
territories, with circuits of 484*8 1 and OOGOO miles, still 
leaves an area of at least ^20,000 square miles for the 
She-ka-lo division in the north-west, north, and north-east 
parts of Clicli-ka. 

a? if « « 

I liave sought to indicate in the precodiiio; remarks somt‘ 
of the considerations to wliicli attention must ho paid, if 
we apply ourselvi's to an examination of Him ii-tsian^’s 
statcmeiiis about the dimensions of Indian countries and 
cities; especially, if we do so with any desire? to find ba?'CS 
for them iu the. Buddhist works. 

It do(?8 not seem likely, indexed, tliat liis statements about 
the cities can be Irace^d to that source. In this line? ho has 
given for the most part quite small figure‘s, which may 
easily have been based upon actual circurnarnbulations by 
himself. Even to l*ituliputra, mentioned by him as l*‘o-ta- 
li-pu (? fu) and P^o-ta-li-tzu, and as Ku-su-nio-pu-lo = 
Kusumapura, ho has assigned a circuit of only about 70 // 
(Julien, Mrfiioirrs, 1. 410) =i 8*48 miles: perhaps, however, 
he there saw remnants of the avails of only the citadel, or 
of some inner fortiiication within the outer wall of the entire 
city. And to the city P‘o-lo-na-se, BiirauasT, he lias assigned 
(ibid., 3f58) only a length of 18 or 19 // and a width of or 
6 //, or (say) a little less than 2J by about miles, Avliich, 
taken as a rectangle, would give a circuit of something under 
6 miles. 


' The other jiiirts oi the ciivuits of M. siiul P. oi hiy in tin? are.j of 

Gheh-ka ; and the eastern houpi^ry of M. coincidtHl iiion* or with tho 
western boundary of P. V ’ 
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So, again, it would be somewhat difficult to trace back 
even Hiuen-tsiang’s statements about the countries to such 
a source. To the territory of BuranasI he has assigned 
(loe. cit.) a circuit of about 4000 li = 484*84 miles ; an 
estimate which is at least a reasonable one, though perhaps 
even it is not altogether easily adaptable to all the sur- 
roundings that would have to be considered. But that 
statement cannot liave been based on the specification of 
BilranasT in the iliitaka No. 5 fpage (>48 above) as a 800- 
yojana country, if we arc to understand that as meaning 
a territory with a perimeter of 800 ijojanas = 1868*68 miles, 
— a measure whicih is as impossible in respect of Bariinasl 
as in the case of Videha, — unless we may assume that 
Hiuen-tsiang knew something too much about the Buddhist 
books, and quietly adjusted their assertions in such matters 
by dividing them by three. If, on the other hand, he knew 
that the statement in the Jataka meant an area of 300 
square liow did he obtain a circuit from that area 

as a preliminary to expressing the result in his own measure 
of the li? We can, ind«iod, suggest a means. As we have 
seen, an area of 800 square yof'nnaH means an area of 
6198*347 square miles. Bearing in mind that the state- 
ments on both sides are obviously only statements in 
round-numbers, wo can adjust them, with a sufficiently close 
approximation, by assuming that the territory of BarsTnasI 
was a rectangle measuring 80 by iiOO miles, which gives an 
area of 6000 square miles, with a circuit of 460 miles. But 
it remains difficult to locate a territoiy of such a shape 
anywhere in the neighbour^aood of Benares. 

To enable us to pursue . tins matter, we need some 
instruction as to the shapes of the various territories as 
described to Hiuen-tsiang, or imagined by him : with such 
a light on the subject, we should understand his statements 
more clearly, and might perhaps see our way towards 
constructing a map of ancient India from his details. Of 
course, in many cases the actual shapes of the divisions 
of India must have been determined by natural boundaries, 
such as rivers and hills, and must have been more or less 
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irregular. But there were, plainly, conventional ideas in 
tiiis line ; and some of them may have influenced his 
statements. This is illustrated by a story in the Dlgha- 
Nikaya, 11). 30 (ed. Davids and Carpenter, part 2. 235 
The tale is there told of how king Ilenu divided the 
earth with six Kliattiya princes, — the companions of his 
boyhood, — SattabliH, Brahmadatta, A^essabhfi, Bharata, and 
the two Dhataratthas, in pursuance of a pnanise which 
he had made to them, contingent n{)on the ‘king-makers' 
{rajaknffdvo) anointing him to the sovereignty on the death 
of his father Disaiiipat.i. The actual partition w'as made by 
a Brahman named Mahii-Govinda. The earth was divided 
into seven territories, which are named, with their capitals, 
as follows : Kiilihga, wdth Dantapura ; Assaka, with l\»tana; 
Avaiiti, with Milhissati; SovTra, with Boruka ; Videha, with 
Mithila ; Ahga, with (3iampa; and IviisT, with Baranasl. 
The territory reserved for king Renu lay in the centre of 
the otliers.*' 'Iho whole area thus divided is described as: — 
uttareiia iiyata dakkhinena sakatamukha; “ wide on the north, 
and shaped like the tbrepart of a cart, i,e. wc'dge-shaped, on 
the south ; and the seven divisions thems(dves Avere nahata- 
miiklm. So, also (it would seem), the person wlio invtuited 
the iTnp«)ssible measures of the Majjhiintidesa or Middle 
Country of the Buddhists (see page Old abf)ve) must have 
figured that, again, f^s being mkatamulhu, ‘ wedgt'-sliaped,' 
and no doubt, in similar fashion, with the thin edge of the 
wedge to the south, though he did not actually describe it as 
such.* Thus: lay out an isosceles triangle (inverted), with 

^ (/OTai)jp.v fhi* c<l. Smart, :j. 204 ff. ; when', l. >\vrvi*r, tin* end 

of tin; story is not so lull. 

* Nfith'T vei^ioii of tlir story, lui>\ov«r, indicaU's wliicli xnsis Isis 1« ij il-ory. 'J’ho 
Dipavainsji, 40, iiionlious lioth Jlisaiiipati and Jirnii, ;ind |>)ans Ihmi ainonjr 
tlu; khi^s citlu!!' of liin-finasl or of Kapilavatibii accoi -.liiiL? sis wo tiik»‘ tlu* roiit.("\t. 
Thn lialibivistara proMMits a coiilusod remiiiiscciH’C*. of Di^ainpali, in drscrjbinf? 

ns llonu-bbudi.sitiii]mti, “ Iteiiu, b»nl <»£ the oartb and oi tin* t'sutHnul points 
thereof” (ed. Lcfnuuiii, 171, liiu' 1): it represents liini as a piovious incurniition 
of Tluddba ; and pi;rliaps the vei-se, tak<-u as n whole, would n:ark biiii as a king 
of KaAi (UuranusT). 

® The artbjle entitled “ N<»te on the Middle Country of Aneiont IrKliii,” 
published iu this Journal, 1904. SS ff., can hardly he regarded iw pariiculaily 
useful. The writer of it has started bv placing the eastern limit of the c(»untry, 
the town Kajaiigala, which he would locate about 0;' to 70 miles on the east of 

J.K.A.S. 1007. 
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a base (breadth) of 250 units and u heiglit (length) of 300 
units : then each side will measure the square-root of 

Ohiinipa, Bhri^alpfir, in lat. 2;")V 98'’ (pa^pH 88, line 2; 90, line Of.). 

H<Tt*, the 98^^ is of course, hy origin, only a careless mistake for 88° ; ]lhil<^alpur 
bein^ in 87" 2'. Ifut it is no misprint : it is adopted as a fundamental error 
throughout tlu‘ article ; anil, afP<r locating: the westcTn limit of the country in 
bit. 81", loiijr. 78° (pajji! 89, line 21), the writer has cxjiressly told us (])a»;e"91, 
line 8 tf.) that “ the extreme points in the east in lonjr. 98’, and in the Axest in 
loiigr. 78°, are 20 dej-Tces ajiart ’’ (by inistjik*' for lo). The immediately followiiif^ 
statement, that these 2.0 dej^rees <»1 lonifiUide = about 17.')0 miles, discloses another 
fundamental <MTor : nninely, an a<suniptioii that each of them i\‘])resents about 
70 statute miles (the real xaliic in those latitiale-. cxen on the assumed slant, 
beinjv only about 01 mile^, and the diOcrcncis about I.')!) mih's on the 2.*) deirrt'es, 
bcin;^f a very appreciable amount). Alonjrside ot that, the writer has told us 
(paj'c 91, line 21 1.) that h(‘ had detorniim*d the v.due (»f the nojmut at “ about 
7 to 7.1 miles” in a pri'vhms writinji; (where, howt-ver, the result actually 
propounded hx him is “ between 7 and 8 miles”). Jlaxin^ ti.xed the position of 
Kujtui;j:nla, the writer has sketched out a boundary of the country, starting from 
that ])lace and leturnin^ to it, which, he sa\s(|)aj»:e 91), measures in strai«»:ht lines 
about 8o00 miles : we need not try to check this ; the result w ould be uiiimpoifant . 
Then 'ap])arcnlh leali/in^, in coniu'xion with what was to tollow, that 8.’>00 
inilos, it applied as a perimeter to 1 7.'i0 miles, could only enclose 17''>0 miles of 
Menjjth without Imadl'i 'i, he has proceisled to say that, “as the tioumlary, both 
ou the north and the south, follows the xery irre.uular contour ot the moimtains, 
n traveller aloiij; the loute would pvobabK baxc to «ri> twice that distance.” The 
porimet('r is thus raised to about 7009 miles. There is tlmn announcod the 
df'iioiiemeiit, that 2.') deiin-es .'taken at about 70 miles each) =:“ about I7f»0 
miles in a straight line” -- “exactlx ” 2.') 0 //«///;/ (taken at about 7 miles each). 
And we are tiiially told that the ;riien circumlerence is “in jiractical accoru” 
with the perinu'ter ot about 7000 miles, obt imed as sin wn above : because the 
900 ynjamts., taken at about 7 to 7{ inih'S, would — Ironi (>.’.00 to (ioOO miles. 
It need only Im* added tliat, taken at 7 mile- eaeh, the 2.')0 ttfonufts^ — l7r)0 
miles, xvould make the hreadth of the Middle (loiintry reacli— (folJoxvin^ 
a Hlanliiijr line, as desiderated hx tin* writer ol the aitielej — Irom tlm seh'cteU 
point in lat. .81^, loiji;-. 78", ]>ast lilni^«‘a]prir. on to some 200 miles im* 'oiid 
Mandalay. "While the 800 yofamts, =- 2100 niih*s, xv«»uld inaki* the lcn*ytl. . . the 
country reach from Srimiirar in Kashmir to a point out at s«'i some 280 miles 
south of (’ape (’omoriii. 

The points ffiveii in the Yimiya-lhtaka, jMahuva^xea, 18, 12 (ed. Oldenberjr, 
1. 197), as markin;>: the limits of the Jtiiddhist Middle (hmntry, are, no doubt, 
authentic and relialih' : uamelv, Kajau^ala and Mahasrilu on the east ; the river 
Sallavati on tin* south-east : Setakannika on the south ; Thuna on the west ; 
and the mountain r.siraddhaja on tin- north. And r.slradilliaja is, no doubt, 
Usinara^iri, a nioimtain on the north ofdvaiikhal, xvhieli is just holoxv llardxvar : 
see Jlultzsch in lA, 190.‘>. IT'.K Tint tlie details about the lt:n';:th, breadth, 
and perimeter, added in the Sumaii^alavilusinl and the Commentary on the 
Xidanakathri, are jilaiiily imaf^inatixe and iircjiosterous. Even xvith the true 
value, 1 yojamt -■ 4-.)4 miles, the 2i)0 yojnnas. = 1180'8G miles, xvould make the 
Middle (’oniiiry reach irom AFultan through Ifardxvtlr almost to Tihnsa ; and 
the 800 yojanast — 1308*68 miles, xvould make it reach from Ilardw'ar to 
Pudukattai below* Tan j ore. AVe may, however, perhaps infer that the inx-entor 
of those details had a fairly good idea of the general shape of India. 

Still more e.\truvagaDt than the iibox'c are the iiioasuTes reported by 1-tsing 
(see this Journal, 1901. 538, and Tnkakusu's translation of l-tsing, iutrod., 33) ; 
namely, about 300 ydjams from cast to xvest, and 400 from north to south. 
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125* + 300*, that is, 325 ; and the perimeter will be 
325 X 2 = 650 + 250 = 900. 

* * * * Ht- 

A remark may be added in connexion with a detail to 

which we have had occasion to allude in the course of this 
note. The tree of error, when once it has fairly taken root, 
is apt to flourish, and to send forth ramifications which it is 
difficult to follow. But that tree of error which is the belief 
that there was a ybjana of the value of about 7*5 miles, 
has recently thrown out another new branch — (regarding 
its predecessor, see note 3 on page 653 above) — which is 
sufficiently conspicuous and somcw'hat noteworthy. 

A compatriot and ardent admirer of the Indian astronomer 
Aryabhata lias issued a booklet, entitled “ Aryabhata 
or the Newton of Indian Astronomy,” in which he has, 
amongst other poiiii-s, adduced tlic fact that Aryabhata says 
(l)asagitikasutra, verse 5) that the diameter of tlie earth is 
1050 ybjniuu. The author of the booklet, citing 7*5 miles 
as the established value of the ybjann^ has presented 7832 
(by mistake for 7875) miles as the resulting diameter. And, 
quoting 7912 miles as the measure of the earth’s diameter 
according to modern astronomy,^ he has proudly observed 
of Aryabhata (op. cit., 45) : — “ With the im^ans of calculation 
at his disposal, the marvel is that he came so near accuracy.” 

The position is inddbd a startling one ; Aryabhata, writing 
(it would seem) in a.j). 499-500, w’hen he was twenty-three 
years old (KalukriysTpada, verse 10), has given, as the result 
of his own Avork, the mean diameter of the eartli with an 
error of only 37 miles as compared with the result reached 
with all the refinements of modern science! But, while we 
have no desire to deciy the merits of Aryabhata, — (tliat 
is, at any rate, far from my thoughts), — the following 
observation must be made. 

Aryabhata has said ( Dasagltikasutra, verse 5) that 
1 i/oyawa = 8000 nri {purmha)^ ‘men,* and (verse 6) that 
1 nri = 4 hasta, ‘ cubits,* = 96 anyula^ ‘ fingers.* If the 

* This is the menn diameter, from 7899*37 miles for the polar diameter and 
7925*82 for the equatorial ; see, e.g., Bonney’s Story of Our Planet^ 9. 
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author of the booklet had put his result to a practical test, 
by examining these details, which were actually cited by 
him in the same paragraph, he would Imve found that, from 
the point of view advanced by him, the standard height of 
a normal Indian man in the time of Aryabhata was only 
7*5 X 5280 -f- 8000 = 1 feet 11*4 inches ! We could 
scarcely credit that, even if we had not ample evidence 
very much to the contrary. Ilut the whole case, of course, 
is very dillbrent. Aryahliata has shewn, by those details, 
that he used the general Indian yojana of O'OO miles (see 
this Journal, 11)00. 1012). And his value of the earth’s 
diameter conn‘s in reality to 9545*45 miles, and dift'ers from 
the actual fact, not by only miles in deficiency, but by 
1633 miles in excess. 

J. F. FlJiET. 


ISciiNKKY, OniKS AND PKOVI.K OF WkSTERN TuRKESTAN. 

Oeograjdlieally and historically the interest of Western 
Turkestan centres in the Zarafshau valley. Though the 
Oxus is a mightier stream and therefore better kuown, it 
has played no sucli part in the destiny of nations as the 
Zarafshuii has doin'. J^Vom time immemorial this river has 
been the lifeblood of the great ])lain of Samarkand, causing 
what would otherwise have becu a desert to blossom as the 
rose. To its life-giving waters Ilokliani and Samarkand 
owe their continued existence from a period lost in the mists 
of antiquity to the j'rcsent time when astute politicians 
have made an ally of the river for the furtherance of 
their schemes. 

It was to the exploration of this stream that we 
determined to devote at least part of our time when we left 
Samarkand on the 19th of July, 1906. Our party consisted 
of my husband, Fraulein von Ficker, and myself, our inter- 
preter MakandaroiF, Albert Lorenz, a Tyrolese guide, and 
five natives hired to look after the twenty horses which 
made up our caravan. Starting from Samarkand we rode 
up the Zarafshan valley as far as Yarziminar, where we 
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made a detour to the south for the exploration of the Fan 
and Pasrud rivers and Lake Iskander. Returning to the 
point at which we liad left the Zarafshan, we explored it to 
its source in the glaciers below the Matcha I^ass. Retracing 
our steps as far as the hamlet of Paldorak, we crossed 
the Pakshif Pass into Bokhara, which brouglit us into the 
mountainous and little -known province of Karaleghin. 
Here we spent a few days climbing some of the peaks in the 
mountain range called Peter the Great. Descending into 
another niountaiiious province — that of Darwaz — wo made 
our way up the Khingau valley Juid again crossed into 
Karatcghin by the Gardani Kaftar Pass to the plateau of 
Tupchek, where we spent a f<»rtnight enjoying the liospitality 
of the Kirghiz and exploring the glaciers and moraines of 
the district, as well as climbing one peak of 20,000 feet in 
height — Achik Ta.^li. Our next move was southwards to 
Kalai Jvhuinb, where only the Panj river separated us from 
the Irowning fronticTS of Afghanistan. From there we began 
the homeward march. After a visit to the Conglomerates 
of East Bokliara we travelled by way of Baljuan, Dusliambo 
Karutagb, Baisun, Guzar, and Shalirsluius back to Samar- 
kand. Our journey took us just over three months. It was 
performed chiefly on liorsoback, and wo slept in eighty 
different ])la(jes during its course. When not loo cold we 
W(‘ro glad (o dispense with a roof, but at liigb altitudes and 
when making a longer stay at places we had recourse to 
our tents. 

The lower rcacluvs of the Zarafshan are scenes of desolate 
grandeur and gloom ; tremendous blocks of (‘ongloiuerate 
sculptured into grotesque and bizarre forms, gigantit; strata 
of slate uplicavcd by s(mic convulsion of nature, tower liigh 
out of the river — bare, solitary rock for the most part with 
hardly a sign of life about it. Here and there, where some 
tributary stream can bo utilised, are hamlets “bosomed high 
in tufted trees,” whose vivid green makes a bright patch 
of colour against the sober grey of the background. In 
the low'er course of the river such hamlets occur pretty 
frequently, but they diminish in number as one advances 
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higher. Their character ia everywhere the same, clay 
houses in the lower valley, where mud is the natural 
building material, nestling amid gardens of mulberry, 
willow, and apricot — stone hovels in the higher regions, 
reminding one of crofters’ cotbiges in Scotland. The patches 
of cultivated ground surrounding these are not insignificant. 
Here, us elsewhere, the peasant mounts high to sow his 
fields, and one often sees patches of corn and millet far up 
the mountain-side. The course of the Zarafshaii varies 
considerably, the river flowing at times in deep gorges 
between hills bare and arid be5^ond description, while at 
times its banks recede and the stream widens out into 
a network of channels of varying depth and intensity of 
flow. Sometimes the path skirts the heights, sometimes it 
descends to the water’s edge, at times it winds at a dizzy 
angle along a precipitous clilf-face, being comp(»sed in such 
cases of loose shale resting on branches of trees placed at 
right angles to the rock — a species of road common to all 
the river valleys of llokhara, and of which the most awe- 
inspiring exarnphjs are to he found in the A^alley of the Fan. 

If the possession of a cathedral constitutes a city in the 
West, that of a bazaar may be said to do so in the East. 
Judged by this standard the Zarafshan has no cities after 
Penjakent, about forty miles distant from Samarkand, so it 
was not until wo entered Bokhara that we can be said to 
have touched ‘ civilization ’ again, at least in an Eastern 
sense. Garm, the capital of Karateghin, is little better than 
a large hamlet, though its Beg, or governor, receives his 
visitors with all the pomp and dignity of a ruler who has 
great traditions behind him. Darwaz, which faces the 
gloomy hills of Badakhshan, from which it is only separated 
by tlie breadth of the Panj, has its little army of native 
soldiers which add lustre to its miniature bazaar. But 
these two mountain capitals cannot compete in size and 
importance with towns like Baljuan, Baisun, or Guzar, where 
a motley crowd throngs the bazaar from morning till night, 
and where influences from the outside world — so long held 
at bay — are beginning to penetrate, however slowly. In the 
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larger towns of the Khanate, such us Bokhara, Shuhrshaus 
(Shaklirisiabs) and Karshi one has many an interesting 
glimpse into the ‘world* of the Muhanmiiidan. The 
or Fad of Ilamazan, for it is both, affords excellent 
opportunities for observing ‘ life * in an Oriental city. It is 
a curious picture tliis of a civilization where one half of 
humanity is entirely excluded from any participation in 
the social enjoyiiients of the other, for women are never 
seen in public in the larger towns save as formless bundles 
of peripatetic clothing. Judging from what w(j saw, most 
of the labour of the household is relegated to them. We 
often saw them hard at work in the fields, or on tljc' roofs 
of their houses, while their lords and masters were idling 
their time away, lolling in lazy fashion under the trees, and 
only showing a languid interest in the latest bit of gossip. 

Apathy is the distingiiisliing characteristic of the ‘Sart,* 
or native of IJokhara. Soinelinies Tajik or Persian by 
origin, sometimes Usbeg, more often a mixture of both, 
his apathy is but little affected by the particular strain 
in his blood. Centuries of op[)res8ion, political and social, 
have made the Sart w’bat he is, a creature incapable of 
action save under tremendous outside pressure. Of eom- 
bined social action for a cuiiimoii end he has not the most 
rudimentary idea, save in eases where liis verv existence 
obviously depends on it. On the other hand, be is not the 
slave of an industrial system which rouses discontent by 
creating Avaiits incapable of satisfaction except by tlio few. 
The Sart is a man of few wants and few' possessions, and 
intensely practical in turning these few to g(»od account. 
We Westerns might take a lesson from him in this respect, 
while careful not to adopt his ideas of hygiene, which it is 
needless to say are of the most primitive kind. 

The “glamour of the East’* is a term almost hackneyed, 
and yet it best describes that nameless something with 
which the atmosphere of these lands is saturated. For 
despite the monotony inevitably associated with great dryness 
of climate, involving, as it does, pitiless sun-glare and arid 
landscape, there is rarely wanting some scene to minister 
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to the love of beauty within us. For whether it be at 
sunrise, when the land is steeped in colours whose vivid 
hue are tlic despair of the. artist, or at sunset, when the west 
is a vast ocean of resplendent light ; whether one seeks it 
in the market-place aniong the gaily clad groups in their 
rainbow-huod garments and snowy turbans, or lingers by 
some fruit-stall, where the garish glare of the sun falls on 
the white roadway through the trembling lacework of 
willow and poplar, and plays fantastically on 'the golden 
melons and crimson pomegranates, overywbero there is 
beauty of colour — rich, generous beaut j', given as the Fast 
gives — prod i gaily. 

And so it is that when this land of the sun has once laid 
its spoil on the traveller, his one prayer is, “Whatever the 
hardships, whutev(*r the difliculties, let me, O Allah, return 
thither again ! ” 

C. Mauel Rickmeks. 

\_Ahs(raci of a ftctun (UUrtri'fl hrjorr the Sonefif on tin 'l\Sth of Mareh^ 1907 .] 


On the meaNincj of the i.aqau ‘ al-Sakeah ' as acpukd 

TO THE FIKST AbHASII) CaIJIMI. 

The statement on p. 19 anU that the MS. ]>.M. Add. 7,320 
—presumably a work by Ibn al-Jauzi — explained the origin 
of this ‘Laqab,’ drew from Professor de Gocje tlie enquiry 
what that explanation was, .as he considered the commonly 
received meaning of ‘bloodthirsty' to be utterly absurd. 
Such, nevertheless, is the explanation in tlio MS.,' but 
further discussion has led to two Professors giving considered 
opinions on the question, which readers of the Journal Avill 
be glad to possess. 

At what period of liis life tlio Caliph acquired the ‘laqab ’ 
is uncertain. There are grounds for holding that he may 
have borne it throughout his life, but Professor de Goeje 
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considers that ho acquired it by reason of hrtvin«? applied 
it to himself in the speech he delivered to the people of 
Knfa immediately on his accession (Tabari, iii, 20-130), 
and that the term impressed his heariu's as poetical — an 
impression heightened by the fact that after uttering it lie 
fell into a faint. 

Turning, then, lo the context for the suggestion of a 
meaning whicli shall ho compatible with the general sense 
of the term ‘ Saffah,’ we find that a promise by the Caliph 
to the Kfifaiis of an increased stijieiid as a reward tor 
their loyalty is followed by the words “make ready, tliere- 
fore, to light, for 1 am the Saffah,” etcJ The jm'amble is 
a fitting prelude lo a claim of credit for bounty ; the question 
is whether tlie ‘ hujab ’ will bear this meaning, and the 
Professor holds that it will. 

On the meanings attributed to the term in the Lisan 
al-‘Aral), vol. iii, p. ^110, the Professor points out that that 
of ‘broad-shouldered,' given on the last line* and following 
immediately on the statement that it was the (^alijih’s 
Maqab,’ does not refer to the Oalijih, hut is the heginniiig 
of a fresh sentcMiee; that among the meanings previously 
given is that of (in the preeeding lint*), i.e. Oiheral,’ 

*a free giver’; that of the epithets {qiplieil by the (Wipli 
to himself the fiist ]Kiir refer to the ineieast'd stijKiul, and 
the. last, ‘the relentless blood avenger,’ tt) tin* anticipated 
fighting; and that of the first pair the second wonl, al-MuhIh, 
means ‘ho who allows his guests- to partake of what tli<\v 
like,’ so that the other, ‘ al-Saifali,’ must hear tin* cognate 
meaning of ‘ gonor nis.’ He considers this ineaiiiiig ro be 
derivable either from the idea of a ‘ copiously flowing 
spring’ or of a ‘man who slaughters much,’ and })ref('rably 
from the latter, inasmuch as the Arab Shaiklis gloried in 
slaughtering many camels for their guests, and in allowing 
them to partake of the flesh freely. To do this presupposes 
wealth and power, but nevertheless the term has not 
acquired the signification of ‘ wealthy.’ And he refers to 
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the paragraph on “ Minhar ” — Lane, 2775 — to show that 
the above explanation of ‘ Safiah ' is in no way far-fetched 
or improbable. 

The name had bt en already borne by many persons : 
c-g., hy the pre-TsLunic Saliimah b. Khiilid (Tbn Duraid, 
20‘5), so called because lie emptied the contents of the water- 
skins (see iuftrf), and liis name will be found, the Professor 
says, in the “Nuqa’id,” now being edited by Professor Bevan, 
on p. 454, 1. 7 ; again, by a member of the Tdghlib tribe, 
Agh. XX, P54; and by the poet al-Safiah b. Bukair (Yaqiit, 
iv, 877), who is mentioned also in Wright's Opusc., p. 116, 
and in the note thereto on p. xvii. 

The question has also been considered by Professor D. S. 
Margoliouth. Ills absence from England has prevented my 
informing liiin of Professor de Goeje's view, but he thought 
the meaning * liberal ' likely to be correct, and sent the 
following note of his opinion : — 

“Ibn Duraid (Islitikilk, p. 277) gives ‘Saffiih' as an 
ordinary Arabi(i name, which ho derives from a word 
meaning ‘ to pour out water,' ami compares it with the 
names Siifaih and Musillih. The same author {p. 203) tell& 
us of a pre-lslamic personage, Sahlmah b. Khiilid, called 
Saffiih, because he spilt w'ater intended for the use of his 
troops, in order to make them fight for tlio possessi<m of 
the springs. Tliis story, wlietlier historically true or not^ 
suggests that the word would naturally convoy the notion 
of ‘pourer of water'; that it might also convey that of 
‘pourer of blood' appears from Quran, vi, 146, where the 
verb is used of blood poured out. In this sense it would 
probably not have the odious notion connected with the 
word * saffilk,' which is, of course, common in the sense of 
‘bloodthirsty.* Grammatically, too, I should think there 
would be no objection to its signifying a maker or seller 
of the sort of bag called ‘ saflh.' 

“ The objection to supposing that the first Abbasid Caliph 
earned the name in the sense of shedder of blood by hie 
conduct lies, I apprehend, in the fact that the historians 
seem to assume that he had the lakab before he earned it 
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in this way. And I should regard it as likely that he 
received it for some unknown reason (and in some unknown 
sense) at an early period of his life, and that its interpretation 
in the traditional sense was an afterthought, which may 
indeed go back to his own time.** 

n. F. Ameduoz. 


The Nepalese Nava Dmaiimas and tiieiii Chinese 
Translations. 

With the exception of some Sutras, the corresponding 
Chinese translations of the Nepalese Nava Dharmas may 
be easily found in Nanjio’s Catalogue. 

Among these exceptions, the SaniCidhiraja was identified 
to be No. 101 in the above-named Catalogue by Dr. Wogihara, 
who contributed many useful notes for the lamented editor 
of the Siksasamuccaya, the late Professor Dendall. He had 
compared several passages from that Sutra (piotod in the 
book with its Chinese version. 

Of the Gmiflan/ftha, I have had a fortunate op])ortiiuity, 
through tlie generosity of the libraries of the Cambridge 
University and tlio Royal Asiatic Society, of copying the 
whole Sanskrit text and comparing it with its three Chinese 
translations, viz., Nos. 87 (chap, xxxix), 88 (chap, xxxiv), and 
89 in the Catalogue. It is my intention to ])ublish it in 
the “Bibliotheca Buddliica/’ Jh’ofessor Takakusu having 
encouraged mo to undertake tht^ work of })ublication to 
which Professor »S. d’Oldcnburg had invited him. 

The Dasabhftmlsvarn was translated five tiines in China. 
Besides the four described by Nanjio (Nos. 19o, 110, 88, 
chap, xxvi, and 89, chap, xxii), there is yet one more version 
by Slladhurma, who arrived at Chan An 789 a.d., which 
is preserved only in the Corean Tripitaka. Two Indian 
commentaries (Nos, 1180, 1194) are also existing. In one 
of them (No. IP.H) the whole text of the Sutra is cited. 
I was bappy in being able to collate this Sanskrit text from 
the two Cambridge MSS., and to find it in complete agree- 
ment with the Chinese translations. Thus, only one Sutra, 
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the Tathagnta-rjuhydhu^ in the whole nine holy writings, 
remained for a long lime wilhout the corresponding Chinese 
text being discovered, lint I have at last found it in the 
Chinese Tripitaka. And it is No. 1027 in Nanjio, where 
the Sutra is rendered to the Sri-guhyasamaja-tantraraja 
(rightly, ^sainaja^), from the transcribod Sanskrit title in the 
C’-yuen-lu, faLc. 0, ^ f Ij - 3E ^ ^ E M - 
^ I'Lj which is another name of that 

Siitra. Some parts of the original text wliich are not fit 
for publication, as Dr. Hajendralala Mitra indicates in his 
“Nepalese Ihiddliist Tiiterature,’’ ]5p. 2()l-2(lll, arc omitted 
in tlie Chinese. As it is not possible to give here a more 
detailed comparison of the original with the translation of 
this curious mystic writing, I shall be glad to send a further 
comraunication later on. 

K. V/atanabtc. 

Sfraaabfirff, April IhOT. 


AsVAGUOSA AM) TJIK G RK \T KplCS. 

In the fasc. ;> of tlie Siitriilamkara - Siistra (Nanjio, 
No. 11 ‘^2), a collection of didactic stories translated by 
Kumsirajiva about lOo a.d., there is a passage concerning 
both the great epics of India. It runs : — 

“Once 1 have heard that, in the ancient time, a native of 
Po-ka-li, jjg ^!l (this may be much the same as the 
Fo-ko-la, ^ jiill, of Yuan -Chang and l-shing, viz. 
modern Dokhara ; see Watters, ‘ On Yuan Chang,’, i, 
p 109), came to Central India. The king of India appointed 
him as the headman of a village where many Jlrahinans 
lived. Some of these lirahinans soon became familiar witli 
him, and eximunded to him a book called the lluinayana, 
m » JlE. They also interpreted to him another book, the 
llharata, fife. In those books it is taught that if 

a man fall on the battlefield he will go to heaven; that 
he who killed himself by leaping into fire will enjoy 
heavenly bliss. They describe, then, delights and pleasures 
in heaven. As all these were written in skilful and excellent 
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style, they moved the mind of the headman to ^rcat. wonder 
and made him believe the truth of what was described.” 

The author of the Sastra was by no means unacquainted 
with both epics. He enumerates, in a verso of fast*. 6, 
several names of mighty kings, among which w'o read of 
such ‘Hharata heroes as Yayati, Jjji JUS and Nahusa, 
SI) ^ S?- He knew also the famous episode of the building 
of a bridge by Ilanuinan in the liamayana. We meet with 
a stanza in tlio same lascicule wliich runs as follows : — 

“ Hama constructed a toniporarv bridge and succeeded 
in arriving at tlic city of Lanka” (jffi Jll ^ S 

It is noticeable that some foreign lands arc mentioned 
by the author. A (Chinese prince visits Taksusilii to find 
a remedy for his ophthalmia (fasc. S). A native of Taksasilsl 
travels to Syria, Ta-Tshin, to make his fortune 

(fasc. 15). 

The authorship of tlio Sastra, as Nanjio mentions, is 
ascribed to Asvaghosa. This seems to be right, because 
the style of the text and the example given in tlie stories 
have some analogies in the Huddhacarita, but on the other 
hand a stoiy of the king Kaniska in fuse. 6 contradicts 
the tradition, generally accepted by the Huddhists, that the 
greatest Huddhist poet w’as a contemporary of that king. 

K. WATAXAmc. 

UtrasHhiinj, AjJriliithy 1007. 

Moke aiiout thk ilonirirATioxs of Karma Dimtrine. 

I was surprised to find, on reading the communication 
of the Maharajah of Hobbili, published in the? Journal of 
the Koyal Asiatic Society for April, 1907, how closely in 
agreement were our apparently divergent views. At first it 
seemed impossible that an article entitled “ There is no Modi- 
fication in the Karma Doctrine ” could admit that modification 
actually existed (which is what I had affirmed) ; but on 
a second reading it became clear enough that the admission 
merely reflectod the different points of view of the Maharajah 
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and myself. The Maharajah first catep;orically denies that 
there is any modification, and then cites illustrations, drawn 
from my previous article, which show that modification 
exists. Whence this seeming lack of logic on the part of 
the Maharajah, T asked myself ; hut 1 found the answer 
on turning back to the beginning of his argument, where 
he says, “On mutters like Karma, the authorities must be 
taken only from ” — a circumscribed literature, selected by 
the Maharajah himself. 1 cheerfully grant that with this 
proviso it should be easy to prove the desired point. My 
interest lay rather in showing that the Hindu, as portrayed 
in ]K)pular literature, had modified the doctrine of Karma. 
But the Maharajah is not satisfied with this attack on 
a misunderstood position. He goes farther, and asserts that 
I “mix up God and A^idhi as if they were one.’’ I must 
respect full}" decline to assent to this statement. I made 
clear, I think, that fate was originally conceived as the act 
of a supernatural power; that it then bcH'ainc a blind Power 
and was reckoned as the equivalent of Karma. Furtlier, 
I gave instances in wbicli daiva is synonymous with 
Karma. Tli(‘ Maharajah’s error here lies in his again 
failing to distinguish bct>v<*en the dogmatic and the historical 
point of view. Kot so easy is it, howevei', to understand 
how anyone could he led to assert lliat “ Sila or Bhava 
has iiotliing to do with Karma.” Character and natural 
dis 2 )osition are the outer exjjression of the inner working 
of Karma, and as such have everything “ to do with Karma.” 

The Maharajah does not seem to sec that in admitting 
transfer of merit he is admitting exactly what I claimed, 
nor that the relations botw^cen husband and wife, king and 
subject, God and man, stand in no logical connection with 
the theory that no one is at all affected by the acts of 
anyone except himself. What the Maharajah imputes to 
me as misunderstanding appears to be due to his mis- 
conception of what I was expounding. He seeks unanimity 
and finds it by ignoring disagreements ; I sought dis- 
agreements and found them by ignoring a set scheme in 
favour of beliefs held by the people. But now I am glad 
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to have this opportunity of adding a few words to mv 
former paper on points not fully treated. 

One of the most striking modifications of the Karma 
doctrine is found in the relation between father and son. 
Going to hell is the first effect of evil act*?, and the Karma 
doctrine has to do the best it can with so awkward a modi- 
fication as was introduced into its logical system bv the 
admission of hell, along with low births, as a fruit of evil. 
Of course, historically, two systems have heie united. Kut 
it is quite another matter wdien evil is set aside altogether, 
or, in other w'ords, when the course of Karma is obstructed 
by such an external accident as the birth of a son. (Compare 
Pntra mft 'ritha in Kiiiis. Up. ii, 11 (7) ; BAU. i, 0, 17; and 
the better known passage in -Mann, ix, 1'58. According to 
the earliest of those authorities, the son has even more to 
do with his father’s fate hereafter, for he is exi)rossly said 
to take upon himself the Karina of his lather. The sou, 
again, releases his father from the wrong lie has done.” 
In one case the mere birth saves from hell, but in the other 
it is not till the father’s death that the son rormally “receives 
his father’s Karma,” wdion the latter lies at the point of 
dissolution, as is carefully told in Kiius. Up. ii, IS flOj. 

A still more curious modification is etfeclea bv the act 
of those devouring supernatural creatures wlio “destroy the 
good works” of a iiiafi. A man’s merit, according to this 
view, is destroyed because he has not been properly buried. 
One thinks of Greece, but no, it is in India tliet certain 
of the dead fathers, (jailed »Snia.sas, ai*e devoureis, and “in 
yonder world they destroy the good w’orks of a man who 
has not had a (square) tumulus made” over his remains, 
that is, of one who has been improperly buried. Sat. IJrah, 
xiii, 8, 1, 1, swaid n hdi vdma pin mm (ftfdran, (e ltd 
loke ^krtasmasdnasya sdcihiikrtydm vpadamhhaymili. 

According to another view, one who has died carries his 
works with him, but after passing the Ageless River, which 
is crossed with the mind alone (and thereafter “ he will 
never grow old”), he mounts toward Brahma and leaves 
his Karma behind him. What now bec^omes of the Karma 
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thus dropped like a bundle P ** Ilis relations who are dear 
to him receive his good deeds, and those who are not dear 
receive his evil deeds,” tmijn priya juatayah Huhrtam upayanti 
apriyd dunkrlam, Kaus. Up. i, 4. This passage continues 
with a description of the exalted soul, thus freed, gazing 
upon pairs of opposilcs, as one stands above and looks down 
upon the wh(»ols of a chariot, a simile which connects the 
passage with Sat. lirilh. ii, 3, 3, 11-12, where it is said that 
though day and night destroy nian’s righteousness, -sukrtani, 
in yonder world, yet, as one looks down upon revolving 
chariot wheels, so the freed soul looks down upon day and 
night, which, ludiig below, do not destroy the reward of one 
who knows this release. AVith ordinary people, however, 
it results that the righteousness of men is destroyed bj'' time 
(as is their evil), not sliiftod off* upon their relatives, or 
devoured or handed over to an heir. These pretty talcs are 
clearly contradictory, though perhaps only meant as poetical 
attempts to explain eschatological plumomena. Nevertheless, 
they represent to a certain extent tlie more or less real 
belief of a day when Karma was already recognized. 

It is a cardinal tenet in Karina that it affects all creatures 
“even down to grass,*' ami the formal systems describe in 
detail the fate of the smallest creatures. But in the Chiind. 
Up. V, 10, 1 ff., ‘‘some creatures are only born t( die,” 
without having any sliaro in the path of the good or the 
path of the wn’eked, clearly inconsistent with the usual belief. 

As to nature being the result of Karma, action repeated 
becomes in the next life inherited nature, mtmihhdvay sdttni- 
krtOy Jutakamala, xv, 1 ; xxix, 0 ; and though the evil desire 
of children may be due to 'the fault of their mother, as in 
Jatakamala, xxxi, yet usually the view is that exprcsse(| 
in the same work, xxix, 11, namely, that habits acquired 
in previous existences cause the difference between the il/a 
of children and the hhdva of parents. As I said above, these 
are exponents of Earraa. Not so simple is the relation 
between good luck and Karma. To what I have already 
said in my former article, I would add this: Propitious 
^fortune,” personified, Laksmis, and good luck, bhdgya^ 
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may leave a “ remnant ” expressed as happiness, Jiitakamala, 
XXX, 7. It is luck (destiny) as well as sin, aparddhay that 
causes one to be treated with disrespect, ib. xxviii, 38. 
But Laksmls is falsely regarded as some power apart from 
oneself, for luck and ill-luck are ‘‘self-made'* (Jataka, 
No. 382. p. 263) : 

Aitand hinite lakkhhh nlakkhuh kurut* atfandy 
na hi lakkhim nhikkhuh va aTmo aTimma kdrako} 

The view in regard to the memory of former births seems 
at first to be not altogether consistent with itself, but on the 
whole, so far as my data go, the statements are fairly 
coherent, the point being that former births are remembered 
in accordance with the general intellectual clarity produced 
by greater enllghteTiment. The Bodhisat’s brother remembers 
only one previous existence, the Bodhisat himself his whole 
previous life, Jiitaka, No. 498. In No. 415, however, the 
wife of the Bodhisat remembers as much as he does of the 
jdtmara. On this point, the precise rule will bo found in 
the thirteenth chapter of the Visuddlii Magga, Warren, 
HOS., vol. iii, p. 315. 

As to the thcor}^ of paftiddiuty transfer of merit, it is clearly 
repudiated by the Bodhisat in Jiltaka No. 494, p. 358 ; 

Na cd ^ham eta^i icrhdmi ijam parato ddnapaccnt/dy 
Hayamkatani pahudni tarn me dvvniyam dhamuh. 

Acceptance of merit is here likened to the acceptance of 
worldly property, ydcitakam ydnamy etc., for which one has 
begged, and as something beneath the dignity of a good 
Buddhist. 

% Prayer also is beneath the dignity of a consistent Buddhist, 
as it is quite illogical. Yet it is admit ted that prayer may 
result in the birth of a son, patthanam katvd puttam lahhi, 
jktaka No. 432, p. 512, and this view leads direct to the 
later perversion of Buddhism, which ends in the prayers of 

» The theory of fate ** written on the forehead ” (referred to in my last MMr) 
is found in Jataka, No. 501, p. 417, naMtena maeeinU Haya (cf. modem 
for Lucknow). 

j.ii.A.s. 1907. 
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the sinner for salvation, as among the Hindu sects it leads 
to ttie substitution of election, grace, and prayer for so 
professedly a Karina system as that of the Oita and the 
modern sects sprung from it. We are apt to impute this 
more to the Mahayana than to the Hinayiina, yet, if the 
Jiltakas represent the latter school, it must be admitted that 
the same weakness is to be found there also. . Thus in 
Jsttaka No. 522, p. 150 {kavomi okdsam^ etc.), we have 
a parallel to the prasiida idea. Here the kings so}' : 

Karohi okasam anitggnhdya 

yathd gatim te ahhinambhavcmay 

and the Ilodhisat grants them the grace, karomi okdsam .... 
yathd gathh me ahhimmbhavelha^ T grant that ye attain my 
state of happiness.'* Here felicity is granted the more easily 
because the recipients arc J)ure; yet to bestow felicity is 
looked upon as a favour, nnuggaha^ and is accepted as such. 
This is conlrar}^ to the wdiolo spirit of the Karma doctrine, 
as represented either in early Buddhism or in early Brah- 
manism election ' first appears in the later Upauishads). 

The fruit of the act is not necessarily in a subsequent 
existence. This is one of the points whore tlie dogmatic 
teaching of the Maliarajah stands in sharp contrast to the 
teaching of Karma in the literature. My kind criti(^ says 
that I have “taken a somewhat wrong meaning" of the 
rule in regard to “ inlicriting the good and evil act of 
another man," and adds as his own the “real meaning," 
namely, that “no man inherits the good or evil act of 
another man (done in his prpvious existence, but not in the 
present life)." As I had said, before stating that no man 
reaps the evil act of another man, that a man reaps the fruit 
of “action performed in antecedent existences," it is difficult 
to see why the one explanation is better than, or how it 
differs from, the other. But the Maharajah’s following 
remarks seem to imply that his point lies in insisting on 
a future existence as the field of the fruit. If this be so, 
bis view is as defective here as it is at the end of the paper, 
where he gives as sufficient “three classes of Karma." 
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Karma blossoms and bears fruit. The fruit ripens in this 
life in the case of superlatively bad or ^ood acts within four 
days, trihhir dinnis .... ihdi *ra phalanx asnute, Hit. i, 3. 
The Buddhists (perhaps the Brahmans also) allow the fruit 
to ripen not only according to the act, but also according 
to the actor. In tbe case of some people, the fruit ripens 
the very day of the act, tarn dirasam^ while others, who liave 
performed exactly the same act, are not rewarded till 
a future existence, Jataka No. 415, iiitrod. There is 
another point here. A good act, giving alms, for example, 
may be rewarded in this life by the attainment of wealth, 
but if the “thought back of the act,” aparavetanay be not 
quite pure, then the wealth thus obtained cannot be enjoyed, 
Jataka No. 390. Sometimes it seems as if the rule and 
exception were reversed ; for it is the general rule that 
fruit appears in a future life; the exception, when it ripens 
in this life. But in Jatakumiila, xxvi, 18, 19, it is given 
as a general rule that if there is no counterbalaTicing good, 
one’s acta come immediately to fulfilment, hemndni Hadffah 
pha/atdm vrajantiy where the illustration is that a sinner’s 
hand falls off “ at once ” in consequence of an evil deed 
done in this life. So, too, a king is swallowed up by 
the earth at once, fsadf/as, on account of his cruelty, 
ib. xxviii, 58, and synilarly, in the Jatakas, a king who 
puts out other kings’ eyes, has his own eyes put out at 
once, because, “ as one sows so he reaps ” : Yadisani 
vapnte by ant tadisaih harate phalam (No. 353, p. 158). Seed 
and fruit are here both in one existence. But the deed 
may bud without bearing fruit till later. Tin's is one 
of those neat little refinements which always seem so 
amusing to the onlooker at the struggle to know some- 
thing beyond the knowable. One would think it enough 
to declare ex cathedra what is to be the general fate of the 
sinner hereafter, but the Hindu theologian, like his European 
brother, knows much more than this. A man has leprosy. 
Is this the fruit of evil Karma ? No. It is only the bud, 
puspa^ of an evil act done in this life; but the fruit will 
come in a future existence, and be much worae than this : 
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idaui pttspam tdvad vpasthitam 
atah kaHtataram vyaktam phalam anyad hhavisyati, 

Jatakamala, xxiv, 38 ; cf. '40, ihdi 'm. 

Sometimes it takes several years for a fault to ripen into 
its fruit. In Jiitaka No. 491, p. 336, we read of a fault 
that had lain quiescent for seven thousand years, when it 
suddenly started up ‘Mike a cobra spreading its head at 
a blow ” (compare the personification referred^ to in my 
former article, Jiitaka No. 522). 1 hasten to add that I do 

not regard this us a modilication of the true doctrine. 

These random notes on Karma are not intended as an 
attack on a system wliich, for aught I know to the contrary, 
may hold the correct solution of the great conundrum of 
man’s after-life. All 1 wish to show is how the Hindu 
people handled the doctrine. May I add that the orthodox 
explanation, so clearly set forth by the Maharajah of Hobbili 
in his illuminating reply to iny former paper, is not entirely 
unknown to me, as he seems to think? It was not my 
intent to discuss the whole subject, and I took a good deal 
for granted, not supposing that the enlightened reader 
would also take for granted that I did not know the 
difierence between jjopular beliefs and systematized doctrine. 

E. Washburn Hopkins. 


Captain Thomas Bowrky. 

In compiling his notice of the life of Thomas Bowrey, 
printed in the introduction po his Geographical Account oj 
Countries round the Bay of . Bengal^ 1669 to 1679 (see 
Journal for April, 1906, p. 465), Sir Richard Temple made 
good use of the Fort St. George Factory Records, but, 
strangely enough, seems to have overlooked the volumes of 
the Diary and Consultation Book of the Agent ^ Governor^ and 
Council of Fort St, George for 1682-5, as edited by the late 
Mr. A. T. Pringle, and published at Madras in 1894-5. 
In three of these volumes are printed the passages cited by 
Sir Richard, in which Bowrey and his ship, the Borneo 
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Merchant, are spoken of ; but there are other passages which 
have escaped the notice of Sir Richard or of his correspondent, 
Mr. G. S. Forbes, of the Madras Civil Service, and which 
render necessary some modification of one or two of the 
statements made regarding Bowrey. 

On p. xxvii of his introduction Sir Richard Temple says : 
*‘In 1682 he [Bowrey] was at Madapollam, where he drew 
his chart of the coast of Tenasserim.” I can find no 
mention of Bowrey in the Diary, etc., for 1082 ; but possibly 
he commanded the sloop Madapollam, which left Madras for 
Bengal on 24th March of that year (see Diary, etc., 1682, 
pp. 21. 22, 24). This, however, is mere conjecture; and 
I can discover no further reference to this sloop. 

‘‘In July, 1683,*' says Sir Richard, “‘Mr. Boiireo with 
his sloop’ sailed for Madapollam, and on the 4th December 
of the same year ‘ a sloop from Madapollam, Thomas 
Bowrey Master, arrived here [Fort St. George].’” For 
the latter statement Sir Richard refers in a footnote to 
the Fort St. George Factory Records, No. 3 : it is also 
printed on p. Ill of the Diary, etc., 1683. As regards the 
first quotation, which is from the Madras Press List, I would 
mention that on p. 61 of the Diary, etc., 1683, we read that 
on 11th J uly “ The sloop Adventure belonging to Madapollam, 
which came from llantam, sailed out of this road for 
Madapollam.” This would seem to be the same sloop as 
that referred to by the Madras Press List, and, if so, we 
learn that Bowrey had been to Bantam, and that uis vessel 
was called the Adventure (not to be confused with a ship of 
the same name). 

Sir Richard Temple then proceeds : — 

In 1684 Thomas Howrey wont to Batavia on a vessel belonging 
to Mr. James Wheeler,^ of Madapollam. He returned to I'ort 
St. George in August of the same year. Th(: Council there was 
desirous of buying the ‘ Burneo Pepper ’ brought by Bowrey, 

‘ if Procurable at a reasonable price.’ They offered 20 pagodas per 
candy, but Bowrey would take nothing less than ‘the supposed 
prices in Bengali,’ viz. 28 pagodas per candy.’ He set sail for 

^ Regarding whom see Pringle’s note ol in Diary, t tc., 1084. — D. F. 
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Bengal on the Borneo Merchaniy but lost his passage, and after 
putting in at Yizagapatam, returned to Port St. George on the 
13th September. He 'was then ready to sell his pepper at a lower 
price, but now the Council would only offer him 17 pagodas per 
candy. We are not told whether he agreed to sell at such reduced 
rates.” 

The above statements (except the last) are made on the 
authority of the Fort St. George Factory Records, No. 3 ; 
and I would refer to pp. 89, 92-3, 104, 110, of the Diary ^ 
etc., 1684, where details are given of the events and trans- 
actions referred to. (See also p. 150.) But the last statement 
is incorrect ; for on p. 5 of the Diary y etc., 1685, under date 
5th January, is an entry which proves that the two parties 
had agreed to split the difference, it being ordered that 
Bowrey’s parcel of pepper (50 candies) be bought for the 
Company at 19^- pagodas per candy. 

For 1685 Sir Richard Temple relies chiefly on the 
Madapollarn Factory Records for his information, which is 
almost entirely concerned with the negotiations for the sale 
to Bowrey by the Madapollarn Council of the Company’s 
sloop Conimeer, The only reference to this matter in the 
Diary, etc., 1685, is on p. 41, where, under date 24th 
February, is recorded the receipt of a general letter of the 
14th from Madapollarn, in which it was stated “ thai .hey 
had sold sloop Conimecr,'' Sir Richard says : — “ After this 
purchase Bowrey went to Achiii, and thence to Balasor, 
where he arrived on the 28th July. After a six weeks* stay, 
he set out for Fort St. George on the 11th September, 1685. 
His arrival is noted in December.” These facts, it would 
appear from a footnote, are (excepting the last) given on the 
authority of the Balasor Factory Records. But there is an 
inaccuracy as regards the last statement ; for on p. 135 of 
the Diary, etc., 1685, under date 27th September, is an entry 
stating that “ The Borneo Merchant, Thomas Bowrey Master, 
arrived from B[e]ngall” (the marginal note says ‘‘from 
A[ch]een and Bengali ”), and that she brought a general 
letter from Hugly dated 29th August, one from Balasor 
dated 7th September, and one from Achin road dated 8th 
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July. Then on p. 137, under date 30th September, we 
read; Borneo Merchant [sailed] for Portonovo.*’ The next 
reference to the vessel occurs on p. 164, where, Tinder date 
17th December, is the entry: — “This evening the Borneo 
Merchant^ Thomas Bowrey Master, arrived here, laden with 
Paddy, having near Acheen lost his main mast in a storm, 
so returned to Madapollam to fitt his ship, from whence he 
came hither.” From this it would appear that from Porto 
Novo Bowrey started on a eecond voyage to Achiii, whence 
he had to put back to refit at Madapollam, returning thence 
(and not from Balasor) to Madras in December. Where the 
paddy came from does not appear. 

Mr. Pringle’s notes to the volumes I have cited contain 
a large amount of valuable information ; and it is much to 
be deplored that, chiefly owing to the untimely death of this 
able scholar, the publication of the Madras Diaries came to 
an end. Cannot the Madras Government be induced to 
resuscitate the scheme? 

Donai.d Ferguson. 


The Identity of the Sok with the Sakas. 

In the Indian Antiquary, 35, 1906. 33 ff., tliere has been 
given an abstract translation of some passages relating to 
the Sok and Kaniska selected from my article on 'the Turks 
and Scythians of Central Asia, — “ Beitriigc aus i hinesischen 
Quellen zur Kenntnis der Tiirkvolker und Skythen Zentral- 
asiens,” — published as an Appendix to the Transactions of 
tlie Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences, 1901. My chief 
argument for identifying the Sok of the Chinese with the 
people called in Sanskrit the Sakas (loc. cit., p. 46 f.) has 
been omitted by the translator, with the result that the 
editor intimated some doubt as to whether the point is fully 
established. I offer here a translation of what I wrote on 
this point, to which I would add that the Chinese accounts 
would be quite compatible with the fact (if proved) that 
there was a settlement of the ^akas in Seistan long before 
the second century b.c. : — 
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When the Yiie-chi, in 174 b.c., pressed by their cruel 
enemies the Iliung nu, fled to the west, tliey met on the 
slopes of the T‘ieii shaii, south-east from the Issi kul, 
a people which is called by the Chinese authors i.e., as 
pronounced to-day, Sai. They (the Yiie-chi) took possession 
of its land, and compelled it to emigrate. The statements of 
the Chinese annals are very poor as to the circumstances of 
this event, which took place before the journey of the great 
Chinese explorer Chang K‘ieii (126 n.o.). In the* biography 
of the latter (Ts'icn Ilan shu, chap. 61, fol. 4 v°) it is said : — 
“The Yiie-chi had been conquered by the Hiung iiu, and had 
attacked the Sai-wang (i.e., the prince or princes? of the 
Sai) in the west. The Sai-wang went south and wandered 
far off; but the Yiie-chi dwelled in his (or their?) land." 
Where the Sai-wang w<»nt, we learn from another chapter 
of the Han annals (loc. cit., ch. 96^^, fol. 10 v°) : — “ In olden 
times, when the Hiung nu had conquered the Ta Yiie-chi, 
the Ta Yiie-chi wont west and made themselves masters of 
Ta-hia (Bactria) ; but the Sai-wang went south and made 
himself (or themselves?) ma.ster(8) of Ki-pin (Cashmere)." 
By the older sinologues, who transcribe the mime variously 
as Szu (Klaproth), Su (I)e Ouignes), Sai' (Renmsat), Sse 
(Julien), and Se (Schott), this tribe of the Sai was considered 
to be identical with the Saxai and Sacae of the Ori -co- 
Roman and the Saka of the Indian authors. Two non- 
sinologues, however (Lassen, Indische AltcrtnmskundeyyoX, ii^ 
p. 377 ; and V. de St. Martin, Snr lea ITnm Blanca^ p. 263), 
took exception to this identification, chiefly on account of the 
discrepancy between the foriqs of the name (i.e., Sai, Szu, 
etc., on the one side, and Sakai, Sacae, Saka, etc., on the 
other). Misleading as it must be, generally speaking, to 
draw conclusions merely from tlie European transliterating 
sounds of a language which has no alphabet and which the 
writer himself does not knoiv, it must be admitted that, in 
the present case, the doubts as to the entirely different forms 
of the name are perfectly appreciable. But, as might have 
been learnt from the Chinese commentaries (even apart from 
other considerations), not one of the transliterations given 
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above represents even approximately the old pronunciation 
of the character |g. On the two passages from the Han 
annals quoted above, Yon Shi Ku (the commentator) remarks 
that the pronunciation of the character ^ is given by the 
fan-ts‘ie i.e. R(ien), and i.e. Cantonese (t)ek.or (t)dk 
{Japanese toku), that is to say, the pronunciation is S6k or 
Sdk (c or 0 is to represent a sound, which lies between ft 
and o). Should there, however, still remain any doubt as to 
the right pronunciation, this is completely removed by 
a most interesting mistake of Yen Shi Ku. In further 
explaining the name Sbk, he goes on to say (loc. cii., ch. 61, 
fol. 4 v°) : — ‘‘It (Sok) is the name of a country in the 
western regions, and is the same with what is called in 
the Buddhist Sutras 3^. Shik- or Sik-chimg. The 
sounj^s Sbk and Sik are very close to each otlior. It is 
•originally the name of a family or clan." Now Sink or Sik 
is the first part of the (Chinese transliteration of Buddha’s 
clan-iiamc Sakya, whilst chung means ‘ tribe or race ' : Sliik- 
or Sik-cliung, therefore, is ‘ the tribe or race (or clan) of the 
■Sakya.’ In other words : Yen Shi Ku has confused the Saha 
•(Sb/i*) irith the Sdl'i/a {Sik). Here, one of the etymological 
blunders of the learned commentator has proved to he of 
undesigned utility, for he could not possibly have stated 
more clearly the pronjinciation of the character There 

•cannot he, therefore, the slightest doubt about the ideutiti/ of Ihv 
names Sbk and Sakai, Saeae, or Saka. 

O. I RANK K. 

HaJensee, 


Eimgraphic Suggestions. 

The following notes are suggested by the perusal of part 1 
of vol. ix of Epiijraphia Indiea, which I hav^* just received. 


I. Orants of the time of MahendrapCila. 

The conclusion that, towards the end of fhe ninth century, 
the kingdom of Kanauj included the province of Kathiavad, 
is ill complete agreement with the statement of Abu Zaid 
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that Xanauj was a large country forming the empire of 
Jurz (Guijara), and that of Al-Masudi, that the southern 
army of the king of Kanauj fought against the Balhar& 
king (Riishtrakuta) of Mankir (Malkhed), and also with 
the views expressed by Mr. D. R. Bhiindslrkar’s paper on 
the Gurjaras in xxi, p. 413 flf. 

MahTpala, king of the Gurjaras, who is named by the 
Kanarese poet Panipa (J.R.A.S., xiv, p. 19 ff.), was identified 
with the MahlpcTla of Dharanivuraha’s grant (LA.'xii, p. 190, 
and xviii, p. 91) as far back as 1896 {Bomb, Gazetteer^ vol. i, 
pt. 1, app. iii, p. 46()). 

Possibly the Vajrfiyudha mentioned in llajasekhara’s 
Earpilramanjarl is to be identified with the Vajrata named 
in the Silmilngad grant of Dantidurga (I.A. xi, p. 108) along 
with Ilarsha, in a way that suggests he was a paran)ount 
king of the north. Dr. Fle»et proposed with great probability 
to identify Vajrata with such a king of Northern India who 
was defeated by Vinayaditya some time between 680 and 
696 A. I). (“ Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts,’* p. *368), 

II. Itiscription of Pftniapdftf, 

It is tempting to identify Vata with the modern Vadnagar, 
the home of the Niigar Drahnians, and at one time, it 8r;tfm8, 
the capital of the province of Auartta (Bhagwanlal’s Gujarat, 
Bomb. Gaz., i, pt. 1, p. 6). But the wording of the in- 
scription seems to sliow that Vata was Vasantgad itself, 
which lies 60 miles or more to the northward of Vadnagar. 

ITT. Alupd Imcriptiom, 

The Aluvakheda, or Ajvukheda, which gave its name ta 
the six-thousand district round the modern Humcha, seems 
to be identical with the which Ptolemy names 

as one of the two inland cities of the pirate coast. Two of 
their ports were Bvtflvriov and Ntrpia^, which have been 
respectively identified with Vanavslsl (Fleet) and Mangalor 
(Yule). Ptolemy’s other inland city of the Pirates, Moucro- 
iraWfj fiTjrpoiroXi^^ is most likely to be connected with the 
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Mushaka country which was conquered hy Kirtivaman I 
about 580 a.d. (Mahakuta pillar inscription, I.A. xix, p. 7), 
and which is identified by Dr. Fleet with the Mushika of 
the dictionaries and the Malabar Coast between Qiiilon and 
Cape Comorin (“ Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts, p. 281), 
which, however, seems to lie too far to the south. 

A. M. T. Jackson, I.C.S. 


A Verse from the Bhahtamdia. 

The following is, as nearly as I can make it, the correct 
text of a verse in the Bhaktamdhi : — 

nf?t TOW I 

^ ^ iTfWT^ TTBi i 

vNr ^ I 

xitOT-f^nrfn vri; d 

^ 8if*T ^ d u 


Ten tative Tramlation . 

Let no one be astonished at hearing of the eminence of 
mntas (i.e. hhaktaa). 

To Durvasas did Visnu explain his submissive dependence 
upon the servants of Krsna.' 

Dhruva, the elephant, Frahlada, and the Sabarl (who 
ofibred) fruit to Kama are witnesses.^ 


' ha»atd = vakatva. The reference is to Bhagiivaln Pura^n, ix, 4, 63, where 
Visnu says to Durvasas : — 

ahain bhakta-paradhlm hy asvntantra tt*A, Dvija | 
addhubhir graatahrdayb bhaktair bhakta-jana-priya9i 1 1 

^ The stories of Dhruva and Praltlada are well known. Fur the elephant, see 
Bhag. Purana, viii, 2-4. For the Sabarl, see Valmiki Kamayapa, iii, 75. 
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At the Royal Sacrifice Krsna washed their feet,' and 
gathered up the waste food. 

He warded off- calamity from the Piindavas, and 
(Candrahilsa) got Visaya (instead of) poison (ma).^ 

The Kali age is specially showing its influence, therefore 
become a believer, and bear this in mind, viz., “ Let 
no one be astonished at hearing of the eminence of 
mnias*' 

I have already referred to this passage of the Bhaktamdla 
in a footnote to p. of the April number of the 

Journal. It is difficult, and parts of it (like many other 
parts of the poem) arc most obscure ; but the general 
purport is maniicst. The incarnate God devotes Himself to 
helping hhaktani — those who arc devoted to Him, who possess 
hhakti — when they are in any great danger. Moreover, lie 
is their servant, parddhhta, ym'utantra. In the passage in 
the Journal, I pointed out how the Mahabhiirata legend of 
Krsna washing llrahraaTias* feet had been altered by NabhajI 
(the author of the Bhaktamdla) to a reference to his washing 
his hhaktd8\ or disciples’, feet; and how the story had 
thus been changed to agree with our Gospel narrative 
(John xiii, 5). 

The reference to Krsna gathering up waste food is vtry 
obscure. I have searched in many places, but can find no 


^ MaliiibhiirutiJ, ii, 3d. 

, not f«tf^ , Mi* ill the Luokiiow edition. The 
retcrencu is to the story of ('Miidrahiisa, whi<di is j'ivuii at lt*ii«i:t\i by Vnyfidrisii in 
the Couimnitary to Jihnktnmala, 9. 'fiiM of Uk* ^tory bore referred to is as 
iollows; — Durbuddhi sends (!an<lruhasa (\vhi> was a j^reat Uhakta) with u letter to 
his sou. The loiter iiislriictod the sou t(» '*)^ivo poison (vtfn) at once to the 
bearer of this letter.” Betore dolivcriii^ the letter lie lies down to sleep in 
a gaideii, and is seen by ^'isuvH, Durbuddhi’s d!iu»^liter. She falls in love with 
him, se!.‘s the letter in his waisthand, take'« it out, and n^'ids it. She then inserts 
the syllable yd after so that the letter now' reads “ Oive Visaya at once to 
the bearer of this letter,” and puts it baclc into his waistband. He awakes, 
delivers the letter to Durbuddhi’s son, and is at onee inarrieil to Vi?aya. 
Regarding this story, Mr. Bluiiiliardt writes to me — “ The legend is given in 
Wheeler’s ‘ Ilistorj' of fndiH,’ vtd. i, p. d*25, ivjiroduced in Garrett’s * Classical 
Dictionary.’ There arc tw'o aiiouimous vei'sioiis of the legend in English in the 
1.0. Jjibrary, one called * Cliarulruhasa, an ancient Indian monarch,’ Madras, 
1881 ; and the other * Cliandrahusa, or the Lord of the fair forger,’ Mangalore, 
1882.” 
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such legend in Sanskrit literature. Friends in this country 
and ill India have also failed to give me any reference to it. 
Perhaps some reader of these lines may be able to do so ; 
but in the meantime may I suggest that it is a distorted 
remembrance of John vi, 12, “ Gather up the fragments that 
remain, that nothing be lost.’' It is hardly necessary to 
point out the extraordinary condescension suggested to an 
Indian mind by such an action on the part of Krsna. 

G. A. Griekson. 

Camherletj. 

May im, 1907. 

Denarius and the Date of the Hariramsa. 

Mr. Mazunidar is no doubt right in pointing out in his 
note (aupra, pp. 408, 409) that the mention of the Denarius 
in the Harivamia docs nothing but show that the work in 
its present form cannot be dated earlier than the period of 
the introduction of that coin into India, since the name 
occurs as the description of a coin in books as late us the 
Kaihamritmyara and the llajatnrahfjini. Dut ii is hardly 
accurate to attrihiitc to Mr. Hopkins a view so unscientific. 
It is clear Iroin his general line of argument that ho would 
place the llarivamm piuch later than a.d. 200, probably in 
the latter part of the fourth century, a still later date being 
rendered improbable by the fact of the evidence of the 
inscriptions. What Mr. Hopkins does argue * is that the 
main part of Docks xii and xiii of the Mahdhhdrata cannot 
be well later than a.d. 200, since the Denarius is not 
mentioned in them. 

Both Mr. Mazumdar and Mr. Hopkins agree, however, in 
taking the date of the introduction of the Denarius into 
India as belonging to the time a.d. 100-200. Dut it is now 
clear from Mr. Sewell’s article* on Roman Coins found in 
India that these limits are too late by a century, and that 
the dates should rather be a.d. 0-100. Even the scanty 

* Great Bpie of India, p. 387. 

= J.S.A.S., 1904, pp. S91-(i3S. 
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evidence available showH Roman Consular coins found in one 
of the Manikyala stupas and in the Haziira District of the 
Punjab, and in view of the undoubted trade between India 
and Greece and the activity of Roman merchants in Greece 
and Asia Minor it would be indeed surprising if Roman 
coins had not found their way to India, even before the 
conquest of Alexandria in a.c. 47 brought Romo into more 
direct touch with the Eastern trade. The word dindm, then, 
probably was known in India before the beginning of the 
Christian era, but it seems only to have become popular 
through the widening of the trade under the early empire. 
The extent of this trade is conclusively proved by the 
evidence of Pliny and the large number of coins of Augustus, 
Tiberius, Claudius, and Nero found in Southern India. The 
traffic greatly diininislied with the social relorm of Rome 
consequent on the accession of the Flavii, but its extent in 
its best days may be judged by the calculation accepted by 
Mommsen ’ that half a million sterling mainly in specie 
went annually to India in the first half of the first century. 
Nor must it be forgotten that we have satisfactory evidence 
of diplomatic visits of Indian envoys to Augustus,® a fact 
which he proudly records in the Monumvnfnm Anvymnum^ 
and of that cmiKuor’s anxiety for the development of the 
Indian trade.® The conclusion appears to be legitiraati that 
the absence of any mention of the Denarius in the late 
books, xii and xiii, of the Mahdh/tarata is fair proof that 
they date from Jiot later than the first years of the Christian 
era, a result on other grounds probable. It is of special 
significance that, as Mr. Hopkins points out, the Romans are 
hardly known to the lipic. 


* The Provinces of the Jtomttn EiHjuirc, ii, 300. Cl'. Mc'rivale, llisiory of the 
Romans under the Empire, viii, 3.)2. 

* The visit of envoys to AiijriistuN nl TaiTUffo in li.r. 27 is only n^ported by 
Oroflius, vi, 21, and is not iisimlly uciM'ptod (Mi*ri\!ilo, iv, 118). Uiit the visit at 
Samos in n.c. 19 is refmvd to by Dio, li\, 0, and Strabo, xv, i, p. 720, and is 
accepted by alJ modern autlmrities, e.^r. Shurkburf(li, Awjmtus, p. 179. The 
Monumentnm refers to h(;vrrul visits, c. 31, where see MoinniH(Mi\s note. This 
must mean more than one petty cmljassy, jis suf^gcsled in Duff, Chrmoloyy of 
India, p. 19. 

^ He tried to create a direct route between India and Egypt instead of viti 
Arabia (Moinmsen, op, vit,, ii, 290 seq.). 
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One possible objection to this view ought to be mentioned. 
The finds of Roman coins are mainly, though not exclusively, 
confined to the Coimbatore District and Madura, and 
Mr. Sewell argues with some force that most of the luxuries 
required by the Romans, spices, perfumes, precious stones, 
etc., came from the South. It might therefore be thought 
til at the absence of mention in the books in question of the 
Denarius proved only that they’ were written, as is indeed 
most probable, in Northern India, and established nothing 
as to their date. Rut probably this argument cannot be 
pressed. Mr. Sewell, 'while adducing reasons for holding 
that the trade in the North was smaller than in the South, 
shows that there was a Northern trade, as might be 
expected from the early importance of Rr(»ach as a port 
for the Western trade and Avhen the paucity of the actual 
finds, even in the South, is compared with the enormous 
imports of specie vouched for by Pliny, much stress cannot 
bo laid on the comparative rarity of Roman coins in the 
North. Indeed, there seems good reason to accept as 
conclusive proof of their being well known there at an earl}' 
date the fact that the Kusunas based their coinage on the 
Roman weights.^ 

A. REKRIliDALK IVEITTI. 

The {?()Hgauka Inscription. 

I do not think there can be much doubt about the general 
correctness of Dr, Fleet's explanation (p. o09 ff. above) of 
the contents of this puzzling little inscription, although, 
as he himself states, some points of detail still remain open 
to discussion. 

With regard to a point raised when tin? paper was read, 
I would say that it is something like thirteen years since 
I had the original plate in my hands; l>ut, thougli rny 
memory may possibly be at fault, it is clearly t(' the eflcct 
that the plate was cast, and 'was not cut or stamped. 

' It was thence that Snrniano(;lic«:as came with the oinhassy to Augustus. 
Cf. Bombay Gasf^tteer, i, i, .'536. 

® Cf. Sewell, p. 55)6. The llonicrites of Arabia mini, iled llieir coiu.s on silver 
coins of Augustus, but on a Babylonian basis (Mommsen, ii, 288). 
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In districts in which rent is paid in kind, as, for instance, 
in Gay a, there are still landlords’ granaries in every large 
village, and very often, for the sake of ventilation, they 
have a double roof exactly like the buildings depicted on 
the plate. I would suggest that the four posts apparently 
in the front of each of these buildings are an attempt at 
perspective, the two centre ones representing corner posts 
behind the two front ones. 

Dr. Fleet identifies Tiyavaiii, which he takes as meaning 
Tryavani, ‘‘ the tliree-land,” with TribenI Ghiit in Nopal. 
I agree with liim that a derivation of Tiyavaiii from the 
Sanskrit Trivcnl, or rke vernd, offers difficulties, but they 
are not insuperable. At any rate, I tliink that for the 
present it is a good working hypothesis to identify Tiyavani 
with some place now called (possibly by folk-etymology) 
Tribeiii. At the same time, this is not necessarily the 
TribenI Ghat of Ncpiil. Manifestly, it is not likely to be 
the well-known TribenI at Allahabad — that is in tlie wrong 
direction. Dut there arc other places where three rivers 
meet which are also called by that name. In addition to 
one in Dengal, mentioned by Dr. Fleet, another is the 
meeting of the Ganges, the Gogra, and the Son (as it. flows 
at present), which is still commonly referred to by the 
Patna people as “the TribenI.” We do not know a' hen 
the Son took its present course, but if the three rivers met 
in the same neighbourhood in those days ^ the place might 
then also have been called by the same name. At the 
junction of the Ganges and the Gogra there is a notable 
trading mart of great antiquity, said to have been the 
abode of the Rishi Gautama, and now called Revelganj. 
Here the water-borne goods from and to the district of 
Gorakhpur are transshipped. Those that come from the 
Ganges go up thence to Gorakhpur by road, while the 
down-stream traffic is carried by boat down the Gogra, 
and there transferied to the larger Ganges shipping. There 
is thus an old route of considerable importance from this 

1 Or the third fitreain may, in those chiys, liave been that erratic river, the 
Gandak, or, more probably, tlie Little Gantfak. 
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Tribenl into the Gorakhpur district, which was, I suggest, 
one of the three roads mentioned in the inscription. 

The map, I may add, shows a high road, from Gorakhpur, 
passing close to Sohgaura, and running due south *to Ghazl- 
pur, which Dr. Fleet, following Sir A. Cunningham and 
others, identifies as being the site, or near the site, of the 
ancient Ohaiichu. This, of course, tends to support Dr. Fleet’s 
view regarding the existence of a road from the junction of 
the three roads to Chahehu. 

G. A. Griekson. 

The Question of the Kassitk Language. 

Resides comparing the Sanskrit Siirya with the Kassite 
Surias,^ Sir Charles Lyall also pointed out tliat Rurias 
resembled the Greek Roreas, and Dr. C. F. Oldham has 
suggested that another name of the 8un-god, Sah, finds its 
counterpart in the Sanskrit Sahi. 

Since tlie publication of iriy paper I notice that Professor 
llomrael, in his Grmdrm der Geographie tind OeHchichte de8 
alien Orietds^^ had already made the comparisons so acutely 
suggested by Sir Charles Lyall, and also seen, in the Kassite 
divine name Sunialia (“ ‘ the lady of the snow-mountain/ 
cf. the Eranian c//aa, ‘snow’”), the Indian Hirnillaya. To 
this, on p. 219, he a^ds !Maruttas, comparing the Indian 
Maruts, India’s heroes, and pointing out that Muruttas, 
variants Marudas, JMarudis, was the Babylonian Ninip 
(Nirig), the hero of the god Bel. 

Such likenesses as these can hardly be the resuU of chance, 
and it is not surprising that Kassite, if it be an Aryan 
language, should turn out to be a dialect of the Hattu-tongue 
— the language of the tablet said to have come from Yuzgut. 

T. G. Pinches. 

1 See the Journal of the Iloyal Asiath*. Soci<'<y for January last, p. 
footnote 2. 

* ICmidduch der Klassiseheu AHe^'thumHwissemchaft^ edited by Dr. Iwau vou 
Hiiller (Beck’schc Verlaga - Ihichhandlung, Munich, 1904), dritter Band, 
1. Abthcilunjn:, 1. Tlalfte, Ss. 30, footnote 1, and 219, footnote 2. See also C. F. 
Oldham ’h interesting book, “ The Sun and the Serpent, ’ p. 186. 


j.n.A.s. 1907. 
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VOLKSPKACUE UNI) S(^I1R1FTSP11ACHE IM ALTER ArAIIIEN, 

von Karl Voi.lers. 227 pp. (Strassburg : Triibner, 
1900.) 

This book marks a new departure in the comprehension 
of ancient Arabic, and will without doubt divide students 
into two camps. As intimated in the title, it endeavours 
to elucidate whether the oldest Arabic prose, especially the 
language of the Qoran, shows elements of popular speech — 
in other words, forms which are out of harmony with the 
orthodox rules of the national grammarians — and if so, to 
what extent. The very first page of tlie book contains the 
startling assertion, “ The Qoran must have been re-fashioned 
on the lines of ancient poetry.’^ Tliis implies that the 
language of the Qoriin, as handed down to us, docs not 
represent the living speech of Mohammed, but was gram- 
matically trimmed by the editors. It will be somewhat 
difficult to get th6 majority of the present » students of 
Arabic to accept this theory, although it has undoubtedly 
much in its favour. There is no necessity for saying much 
concerning the difference between wliat Professor Noldeke 
calls ‘ classical ’ Arabic and our author’s Schrifl^pracho} 
Either term will serve its purpose as long as the limitations 
of both are clearly defined. The divergence in the opinions 
of both scholars is much greater in the question of the 
T nih. “It is incorrect to assume,” 'ciys Ndldeke,^ “that 
the living language at the time of Mohammed had the 
r mb no longer.” Compare with this the dictum of our 

* Sno Volleis’ icmarks on tlio snbjc'ct in Z. f. As>., \ii, p. 12.0 sepp 

* Zur (JrammatiJ; dos clmsisch Arabisvhni, p. 10. 
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author (p. 169) : ‘'Far from being a self-evident obligation, 
following the general usage of the language, the V rah ^ at 
the time of the Prophet, was perhaps still the property 
of certain tribes. In other respects it was only the 
characteristic of educated language and, strictly speaking, 
of metrical poetry” (cf. p. 174). As may be seen, Vollers 
does not absolutely deny the employment of the 1* rah even 
in prose speech. The question at issue is therefore, in 
reality, narrowed down to the ways of urban speech, and 
principally the language of the Qorun. In support of his 
theory Vollers has taken the tronble to give a compilation 
of all rhymes which occur in the Qoriin, with a view to 
showing that it was impossible for JMohammed to maintain 
at the same time both the V rah and the rhyme. In this 
respect he is undoubtedly right. It is unlikely that, even 
in the oldest address (Qor. xevi, 1-5), the verses had 
originally any otlier ending ,than nq^ or in Sura cxii any 
other than ad, etc. It might be objected that instances of 
this kind would only prove the omission of the TrOh in the 
rhymes, but would not touch the question as regards other 
parts of the sentences. Here, however, another factor 
appears which renders the omission of the T r ah probable 
for a different reason. One should not lose sight of the 
fact that Mohammed’s speech was studied rather than the 
outburst of self- forgetting enthusiasm. The forms of p ‘ttry 
were so familiar to him that he could not discard the rhyme, 
and there are numberless passages which are metrically 
built.^ The omission of the V rah was, therefore, the best 
means of arriving at that dissimilarity to the forms of 
poetry which vras the object ,of Mohammed’s keen desire. 
This endeavour is clearly visible , in one of the earliest 
speeches, which repudiates the charge of being a poet 
(Sura Ixix, 40-43). The whole group of verses gains in 
effect if recited without the Vrah. 

I cannot find that the contrast between the views of both 
scholars is so great as appears in the first moment, since 


^ Cf. the instances collected in Wright's Arabic Grammar, 3rd ed., ii, p. 359. 
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Noldeke admits that the dropping off of the Fydb hegau 
among several tribes at an early epoch. He is, however, 
not inclined to allow the application of this to the Qoran, 
the text of which has, in his opinion, come down to us with 
perfect authenticity (p. 1). In view of various undoubted 
interpolations this theory is no longer tenable. It would 
have been nothing short of a miracle if even all that is 
genuine in the Qorilii had come down to us in exactly the 
same shape as it left the mouth of Mohammed. The process 
of re-fashioning the language of the revelations must have 
begun very early, and was in all likelihood initiated by the 
contemporary poets. Their verses contain a large number of 
specifically Qoriinic words and phrases which, of course, show 
full rrdb. In the first place there should be mentioned the 
poems of Hassiin b. Thiibit, Ainr b. Kolthfim, and others, in 
which there occur the following phrases and single words : — 
(Qor. i, 14, H. b. Th., ed. Tun., p. 33, 1. 10) ; 
aUI d (ibid., p. 46, 1. 10) ; ^ ^ j (ibid., p. 88, 1. 12), 
The word ^ , which, in this verse, has no rrdb on account 
of the rhyme, was probably pronounced in the same fashion 
in Qor. xxx, 29, 42. Other Qonliiic expressions used in 
these poems are 

etc. It is not at all likely that 
Biblical names or foreign words like - ^ ■ were spoken 
by Mohammed with the Trdb, but he repeated thorn just 
as he heard or misheard them. These instances could be 
multiplied. 

Another circumstance which must have promoted the 
subsequent addition of the I^rdb was the recitation during 
public worship. There is a difference between the first 
delivery of a speech and the repetition of the same on 
solemn occasions. This alone might account for the change 
of the colloquial language into a correct one, especially if 
we bear in mind that prior to Isliim the public recitation 
of poetry hud introduced rules for oratorical feats. The 
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main responsibility for the introduction probably rests with 
the earliest Imilms, and it seems that they attributed much 
less importance to the difference of pronunciation than 
appears to us. This also follows from an interesting tradition, 
already alluded to by Vollers (p. 181), which states that 
“they provided the QorsTn with the Trah^^ (al-Sfiyfiti*s 
Itqdn, p. 2()(i). 'J'liis remark is made as casually as if it 
concerned a matl(ir of no great significance. T cannot, 
therefore, sliare Vollers’ fear that, historically speaking, the 
change in the eMrianr of the language must be regarded as 
forgery. Tliosc who were responsible for the alteration had 
probably not tlie sliglitest consciousness of an unw’arranlable 
action. 

Professor Vollers deals with the matter in all the 
thoroughness it desiTves, and brings his wide and profound 
knowledge of ancient and colloquial Arabic to bear upon 
it. There are, indeed, few xVrabists so competent to 
pronounce judgment on it as he. Whatever be the attitude 
of the reader towards the main theory of the book, ho Tnust 
admit that it contains many valuable contributions to the 
study of the Arabic language, lie gives a lucid description, 
illustrated by many phonological details, of the cijaracderistics 
of the two principal dialects in the area of wJiat he styles 
the Arahiyya, i.e. that part of the peninsula which formed 
the home of the ‘ classical ' language. 

Many of the phenomena recorded by him also apply to 
other Semitic languages. The interchange between Hariiza 
and Ayn in Aramaic is . also, though disapprovingly^ 
mentioned in the Talmud (llerakli., fol. 82 ro.). As to the 
interchange of ^ and (to which also other languages 
offer parallels), therci is to bo mentioned a tradition preserved 
by Ibn Ishaq (p. 152; to the effect that Mohammed used 
the word when describing the condition in which 

he found himself on Mount llnii. Ibn Ilisbani adds 

(seti iny “ Researches into the . . . . 
Qoran,” p. 19, rein. 94). The interchange of with ^ 
is quite common in Jewish Arabic texts. In many of these 
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has disappeared almost entirely. The Jewish Arabic 
dialect of the Maghreb offers numerous phenomena which 
agree with Vollers* observations, and their value is all the 
greater as the phonetic spelling of the words in Hebrew 
characters faithfully renders their pronunciation. Forms 

like {nhnl) = JiL (see this Journal, 1891, p. 301) not 
only furnish an example for the linguistic rule concerning 
the pronunciation of . in certain cases as expounded by 
A^ollers (p. 43), but also of the disappearance of the Hamza 
and the dropping of the Vrah and of the Lmlla. 

Any doubt concerning the early use of the termination in 
for the, nominative; plur. mn, masc., is removed by the 
recent publication of the Schott - lleinhardt Papyri by 
Dr. Decker (p. 3i)). These documents, which are government 
dispatches, date from the year 91 ii. As to the spelling 
Aliy b. Aha Tiilib, see also Jew. (iuart. Rev., vol. xv, p. 173, 
and the first, page of the facsimiles annexed. It is interesting 
to note that tin; same spelling has been retained in the 
abstract from the document in question preserved by 
al-Beladori (ed. de Goeje, p. o9). 

Concerning the various etymologies of the name of the 
(loreish, there should be mentioned one to be found in one 
of the unpublished works of al-dahiz, to wdiich 1 called 
attention on a previous occasion (‘^ Wesearchos,” p. 4). 
Al-Jiihiz explains this name from “trading arid profiting’’ 

adding the Qoreish wore also the 
owners of the market of 'Ukaz. 

Full indices assist in the study of this intoresting book, 
which, in spite oi the opposition writh which it probably 
will meet on the part of many scholars, moans an important 
step forward in the rational conception of Arab philology. 


11. IllRSCHFEIJ). 
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EiN PrODROMUS ZU kin EM Vergleichendkn Worterbuch 
DBR Malaio-Polynesischen Sprachex fOr Sprach- 
FORSCHER UND Ethnographen. Von Prof. Dr. Renward 
Brandstetter. (Luzorn : E. Haag, 1906.) 

When Dr. Brandstetter takes up any department of 
Malayan research his readers are assured beforehand that 
he will offer them something worthy of their attention. 
This time he has chosen to give them pars pro toto, a sample 
in illustration of a great project, viz. a comparative 
vocabulary of the Malayo-Polynesian languages. It must 
be conceded that it would be a great gain if the compilation 
of such a work could be put in hand without further delay. 
Malayo-Polynesian research has reached a stage at which 
it has become highly desirable to collate its scattered results 
and throw them into a synoptic and manageable form, to 
serve as a guide to further. investigations. The work of 
compiling the comparative vocabulary, which would be an 
essential part of such a scheme, would, however, be enormous, 
and in this respect it is to be feared that the sample that 
lies before me is rather likely to conceal its difficulties by 
ignoring the extent of its range. For where is oue to stop ? 
The languages of the Malay Archipelago are legion (consider 
for a moment the innumerable varieties of the dialects of 
Borneo and Celebes), and if we would do justice to them in 
a comparative vocabulary we must cither take them all 
in, or, more terrible alternative still, study each one in turn 
sufficiently closely to be able to pick out those that are in 
every respect the most adequately typical representatives 
of their respective subgroups., But when we have done 
that much, we are really only, at the beginning of our 
labours; for if the Indonesian tongues are legion, those of 
Melanesia, Micronesia, and Polynesia taken together are as 
the sand of the seashore in number. Yet they would have 
a good claim, on logical and also on practical grounds, 
to be included in our comparative vocabulary ; but it is to 
be feared that their inclusion would delay its completion 
by decades and swell its bulk to many volumes. I refrain 
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from harrowing the feelings of those who may be interested 
in these subjects by following out this line of thought to 
its ultimate conclusion: if Professor W. Schmidt is right 
in claiming for the Mon-Annam and Munda languages 
a distant relationship with the Malayo- Polynesian ones, one 
might have to include in the comparative vocabulary a score 
or more of the languages and dialects of Indo- China, and 
perhaps another dozen or so from Central India. Dr. Brand- 
stetter contemplates this prospect with an equanimity which 
I confess I cannot share. 

The project is an excellent one, but must, I think, have 
some limits assigned to it: let us pass on to the sample and 
see to what extent it can be considered to be representative 
of the whole scheme. Dr. Brandstetter has taken as his 
specimen languages the twelve following: — Tagalog, Bisiiya, 
Bugis, Macassar, Javanese, Madurese, Malay (i.e. the 
^standard’ Malay of the textbooks), Menangkabau Malay, 
a Dayak dialect (probably Ngaju, but the author does not 
specify it), Batak, Achehnese, and Malagasy. This is a well- 
selected list, but a purely Indonesian one. (Were it not 
for Dr. Brandstetter’s express statement that the eveiitu.d 
comparative vocabulary ought to include all available Malayo- 
Polynesian languages, one might have inferred that it should, 
in his opinion, be confined to the languages of the western 
division of the Ma^^yo- Polynesian family. That is what, 
in my view, will probably have to be done, in order to keep 
it within manageable bounds.) One may perhaps, without 
being captious, regret the absence from the author’s pre- 
liminary survey of one or two languages whicli might have 
been included, e.g. Lampong, or Balinese, or some more or 
less typical dialect of northern Borneo or northern Celebes. 
But perhaps it might be answered that these regions are 
hardly as yet sufficiently well represented in the dictionaries, 
and that one cannot have everything. It must in fairness 
be said that when the circumstances seem to require it 
the author often steps outside his somewhat limited circle of 
specimen languages, and adduces the necessary illustrations 
from the allied tongues that he has refrained from including 
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ill his preliminary survey. Dr. Brandstetter’s acquaintance 
with the Indonesian languages is really within hailing 
distance of Sain Weller’s knowledge of London, and he 
seems hardly ever at a loss for parallels, drawn in some 
cases from very out-of-tlie-waj'' quarters, and evidencing 
an exceptionally wide reading and a wonderful talent for 
rt^calling details at the approjjriate moment. 

The specimen work, instead of running to two thousand 
words (why should Dr. Brandstetter limit the eventual 
vocabulary thus couliiH's itself to twenty typical every- 
day names of ])ortions of the human and animal body. 
There is a certain advantage in this selection ; such ivords 
may usually be assumed to be very ancient elements in any 
language ; and when they agree, as they often do, in several 
allied tongues tlmt have had a divergent development in 
areas widely distant from one another, we arc entitled to 
feel confident that the (mmmon element goes far back into 
the prehistoric past. 

Ill the first part of his work Dr. lirandstetter propounds 
the theoretical requirements with which a eomparative 
vocabulary of the kind he has in view should comply. This 
part formulates, as it were, the .structural idta underlying 
llie whole work, and is full of valuable liinfs for students 
of any famih" of languages. Tie pro])o.sos to deal with the 
available materials in a strictly comparative and thoro '^^hly 
systematic way, pointing out in every case anything that is 
specially deserving of notice*. In jiarticiilar, archaic words, 
loan words, })eculiari1ies of comparative phonology, the 
original monosyllabic roots (when it is possible to detect 
them in the mostly dissyllabic, stem-words of tlie Indonesian 
languages), the part of spce.cb to which each word properly 
belongs, the more important derivatives to which it has 
given rise, its meaning, whether original or secondary, and 
the geographical distribution of the difierent forms — all 
these are to be dealt ivith in their order whenever there is 
anything to be said under these heads. It needs no 
argument to show that a comparative vocabulary built up 
on these lines would be a most valuable acquisition. 
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In the second, or practical, part of the work the author 
endeavours to carry out these principles. I think it will be 
found that in the ultimate form of the work, if it is ever 
executed, there will be a technical advantage in separating 
the material under each heading into paragraphs, each 
containing the variant forms of one word only, instead of 
throAving a number of distinct synonyms into a single 
paragraph. Tliere is a pretty (dose relationship betAveen all 
the twelve tongues that are given here as spocimens, but it 
is by no means unusual to find them splitting up into 
group'!, oiHi of several sA'nonynis being preferred by one 
such grou]), another by a second, and so on. Occasionally 
these groups are regional, neighbouring languages sometimes 
agreeing together and diflering from the rest. Ilut there 
is no stability in the grouping, so that one must not assume 
that it Avill serve as a constant basis for classification ; much 
less may one use it as an argument against tlu^ essential 
unity of th(^ Malayo-Polynesian family of languages. For 
instance, to take two contrasted castes, the word nuifu, ‘ cy(‘,’ 
runs in substantial identity through all the twelve languages, 
as well as scores of others, saA’e only that Malagasy (under 
the influence of a Suaheli Avord inaHho, as Dr. llraiidstetter 
ex])lains) has evolved a Hobson -fJobson form Here 

there can ho no inconvenience in having all tlie minor 
variants, such as maUi and mato, Avhich are merely secondary 
forms derived by recognised phonetic processes from the 
primary form mata, gathered together in the same j»aragraph. 
On the other hand, in the Avords for ‘ chin ' the several 
languages diverge very widely, there being no less than 
nine distinct equivalents. Kven here, so long as one is 
only dealing Avith a small number of langunges, as in 
Dr. Brandstetter’s sample, it may not matter yery much 
that these nine distinct Avords are mixed up in one para- 
graph : multiply the number of the languagt's by ten and 
tbe result Avould be chaos. There is another point, arising 
out of the same considerations, that seems to call for a slight 
modification in the grouping. Among the words meaning 
‘chin’ there are several Avhich in one or more of the allied 
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languages turn up again under the headings ‘ mouth ’ and 
^ beard.’ In the ideal comparative vocabulary it would, 
however, be objectionable to have the variant forms of the 
same word scattered about among several distinct headings : 
this would make comparison difficult instead of facilitating 
it. 1 should therefore prefer to see such forms collected 
together under their principal or most usual signification, 
leaving mere references in the other headings where the less 
usual meanings would otherwise have appeared. 

In his treatment of tlic comparative phonology of these 
languages Ur. Urundstotter is as illuminating as ever. His 
table (on pp. 1*2-15) of the principal laws of phonetic 
correspondence in the Indonesian languages has only the 
one fault that it is too much of an abstract ; but it makes 
one look forward with eager anticipation to the more 
detailed working out of these laws which he promises to 
give in the next number .of his “ Malaio - Polynesische 
Forschungen.” Whenever under the separate headings of 
his specimen vocabulary further elucidation of the phonetic 
phenomena is necossar^^ he supplies it, and often illustrates 
the particular case by means of well - selected parallel 
instances. 

The question of the extraction of the original monosyllabic 
roots that underlie the words in actual use in the Malayo- 
Polynesian languages is one of great difficulty. That Miere 
are such roots seems, at any rate in a certain number of 
cases, to be clearly established. Put although there is much 
reason to assume a priori that all Malayo-Polynesian words 
have been built up from such monosyllabic roots, it can 
hardly as yet bo said that tip’s view has been put beyond 
all possibility of doubt. One difficulty lies in the large 
number and as yet unexplained meanings and functions of 
the formative syllables which, on this theory, we must 
assume to have become inseparably joined to the primary 
roots in order to produce the normally dissyllabic stem- words 
that in fact now play the part of irreducible atoms in the 
Indonesian languages. These ' serviles,’ as tiiey would have 
been styled half a century ago, are sometimes suffixes, 
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occasionally infixes, more usually, I think, prefixes ; the 
doubt which surrounds their nature in any individual case 
makes it all the more difficult to discover any general 
principles underlying their application. Dr. llrandstetter 
finds in the termination -0, which frequently occurs at the 
end of names of parts of the body, a fossilised suffix. 

Apart from this there is, however, another and perhaps 
still obscurer mutter connected with this question of wurd- 
formation. The roots themselves sometimes appear in variant 
forms; and the cause of such variation, which is not at 
present explicable on any purely phonetic basis, remains 
entirely mysterious. For instance, Dr. Brandstetter gives 
inter alia the forms hn^ hah\ hat, and htil as variants of a root 
meaning ‘ hair/ and of these it appears (rather exceptionally) 
that all except the first still exist in one language or another 
as actual living words. What is their relation to one another? 
We cannot suppose that resemblances in form like these are 
due to accidental coincidence : the cases are far too numerous 
to allow of such a facile explanation. Dr. Brandstetter 
frankly admits that he has no explanation to give that 
would cover this whole range of phenomena, which he calls 
root- variation (‘ Wurzelvariation ’). But he throws out a 
suggestion, eminently reasonable on the face of it, which 
may eventually lead the way to more precise understanding 
of it, viz. that we ha^e in this unknown factor not one single 
phenomenon, but rather the results of a number of quite 
distinct processes, some purely phonetic, others of a morpho- 
logical character, etc., which probably occurred in a far 
distant prehistoric past. While therefore not quarrelling 
with him for giving a name to this most obscure matter, 
one must not delude oneself into the idea that the name 
explains it : it will remain a complex of unknowns until such 
time as further comparative research shall have disentangled 
the various elements which may enter into it. 

I must pass by the other points of view dealt with in this 
most scholarly little work, merely observing that the sections 
devoted to derivative words and secondary meanings might, 
unless severely pruned, swell the projected larger vocabulary 
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to an enormous size. Those languages are very rich in such 
material. It is rather surprising that under the headings 
‘eye/ ‘hand/ and ‘head* Dr. lirandstetter has not given 
the typical Malay ofGcial designations matamata, pcnglima, 
and pencjhuJuy which are derived from the names of these 
three parts of the body respectively. (Classical scholars 
will recollect the parallel case of the Persian official, who 
rejoices in the title of the ‘ King’s Eye/ in the Greek play, 
not to speak of other more or less analogous instances.) 

In the third and lust part of the work the author deals 
with a peculiar department of speech, namely, the words 
wliich are substituted for the ordinary cvery-da}'^ ones when 
for one reason or another these are intentionally avoided. 
JVIany of the Malayo- Polynesian languages have a series 
of polite, or even courtly, expressions for use in relation to 
the higher powers, chiefs, elderly relatives, gods and spirits, 
•or else in connection with particular pursuits, such as hunting 
and fishing, or on otlu^r occasions when, in deference to im- 
memorial custom founded on a traditional sense of reverence, 
the common forms of speecdi are literally tabooed. On the 
other hand, there are, especially in tlie case of certain parts 
of the body, 'words which are distinctly coarse and are used 
coarsely, sometimes with intent to annoy, while others again 
are merely jocular. No doubt it would be highly desirable 
to have such terms dealt >vith in the projected comp:? rati ve 
vocabulary; they w'ould often throw a curious light on the 
•mentality of the races that have fashioned them. But it 
is to be feared that the im^teriul collected under these heads 
is as yet very far from being complete, or perhaps even 
representative. Dr. Brandsfetter intimates as much w’heii 
he throws this part of his preliminary specimen into an 
appendix, and treats it as if it were an afterthought. It 
may, at any rate, serve as a useful hint to future collectors 
and lexicographers to pay more attention to this subject 
hereafter. • 

It seems hardl}' necessary to say moi|D in commendation 
of this little book, except to add that it would not be easy 
to put a greater wealtli of learning into a smaller space; 
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the work only extends to some seventy pages octavo. It 
should be studied by all students of the Malayo-Polynesian 
languages, and indeed by everyone who is interested in the 
science of comparative philology in general. While echoing 
the author's regret that philologists of this latter type have 
hitherto passed by the Malayo-Polynesian family of languages 
with very scant attention, it must be added that a work 
like this is eminently qualified to x)ut an end to such neglect 
and to gain new recruits for a singularly fascinating branch 
of research. Perchance it may thus, indirectly, render 
possible the publication of the larger work which it fore- 
shadows. 

(^. O. Placjdkn. 

^Etii ion ( arum SntirroRKs Occidentalks inediti 
A S.ECUEO XVI Ai) XIX curante C. Beccart, S.J. 
Vol. ii. P. Petri Paez, S.J. lli^ona JEf1noim\ 
i et ii. (Home : Luigi, 190o.) 

This volume, in which Paez’ famous work is printed for 
the first time, worthily heads this series of hitherto un- 
published documents relative to Abyssinian or I^thiopic 
history, and to European exploration and Catholic mission 
activity in that part of Africa. Among all these documents 
none, i3orhaps, has tlfc value and interest of Pacfc* record, so 
long misrepresented, doubted, and even denied, but now 
given us from tlie original autograph manuscript in 
Portuguese, the diseovery of Father Beccari. For above 
its other merits, this record gives us tlie first, detailed 
account of the sources of the Blue Xilc, and that from 
one who had carefully examined them for liiniself. 

Father Beccari has redressed a flagrant wrong, due 
apparently to the jealousy of a British traveller. James 
Bruce, anxious above all to claim the discovery of the 
Abyssinian Nile -head, would have us believe that Paez 
‘‘neither made sued a journey nor pver pretended it^’; lie 
laughs at Athanasius Kirchcr’s description of Paez’ journey; 
and he supports his position b}^ the .'.tatement that “no 
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relation of this kind was to be found ” in three manuscripts 
of Faez’ original work which he examined in Milan, Bologna, 
and Rome — **none of them contained one syllable of the 
discovery of the source.” * Nothing more is known of these 
three Brucean texts; the manuscript just brought to light 
is the only one which has ever been noticed by any one 
but Bruce, as it is the only one of whose existence any 
proof has ever been given ; and in this manuscript we find 
a complete account of the Blue Nile springs, and an outburst 
of the explorer’s delight at liis achievement. Is it strj^ge 
that Father Bcccuri should sec in Bruce’s treatment of Faez 
a wilful misrepresentation, dictated by an ungenerous spirit, 
determined to belittle the exploits of earlier pioneers? 


The Khasis. By Major P. R. T. Guudon, I. A., Deputy 
Commissioner Eastern' Bengal and Assam Commission, 
and Superintendent of Ethnography in Assam. With 
an Introduction by Sir Ctiaki.ks Lyall, K.C.S.I., etc. 
Illustrated. 8vo ; pp. xxviii and 227. Fublished under 
the orders of the Government of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam. (London, 1907.) 

The volume under review is the first of a series of 
monographs now being published under the orders the 
Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam, in which it is 
proposed to describe the more important tribes and castes 
of that Frovince. Major. Gurdon, the Superintendent of 
Ethnography in Assam, is the editor of the series, and has 
himself undertaken the volume dealing with the Ehasis. 
He could hardly have embarked upon a more fascinating 
task. This interesting race, a relic of perhaps the oldest 
ethnic element in India, jetsam washed up and abandoned 
to itself upon the island of hill country in the centre of ^ the 
Province and surrounded by a sea of alien peoples, lias 
preserved its own customs and language through centuries 
of isolation, and offers rich treasure trove to the student 
of primitive civilization. 
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Almost simultaneously with the publication of this book 
there appeared Pater Schmidt’s work, in wliich was developed 
that scholar’s now well-known ‘ Austric ’ tlieory,* and it is 
difficult to say whether wo should rej>ret that the latter 
did not appear before the former, or that Major Gurdon’s 
treatise was not available for supplying to Pater Schmidt 
materials that might have further elucidated his arguments. 
Not that either work in any way supersedes or invalidates 
the other. On the contrary, it is remarkable how the two 
studies, written in entire independence, agree and are 
mutually supplementary. In a paper lately read before 
the Society Major Gurdou has shown how far his own 
researches dovetail in with tliose of Pater Schmidt. 

In the last few months the question of the origin of the 
JIoii-Khmer people has raised large issues, and its discussion 
lias thrown a flood of light upon the ethnic history of 
Northern India. We find undoubted traces of the existence 
in ages dimmed by great antiquity of Proto-Mons (if T may 
coin tlie expression) widely spread over both borders of the 
Gangetic Valley. On the north side, stretching along the 
southern face of the Himulaya, from the Panjiib to 8ikhim, 
there are tribes, now classed as Tibeto - Burinan, wlmse 
languages^ still retain the typical features of Proto-Mon 
grammar, while on the south there is the nation of Mundas 
extending through the hills of Central India, frym Bcrar to 
the Santal Parganas, Then in Assam we have the Khasis, 
and in Further India the Palaungs, Was, Mens, Khmers, 
and many otliers. From these, in our search for related 
tribes, we go west across the Indian Ocean to Madagascar, 
and east to Formosa; to Fiji, wdiither Indian coolies, 
perchance distant cousins of the Fijians, arc emigrating; 
to Stevenson’s Samoa, and even to far away Easter Island, 
with its undeciphered inscriptions and its memorial pillars. 
In^^ndia proper these tribes are now confined to the hills, 
but, at least in the Ganges valley, the Mundiis once inhabited 

^ Reviewed p. 187. 

* Eanaworl, Kanashi, and others in the Pan jab : Limhu, Vayu, and many 
others in Nepal. 

J.K.A.S. 1907. 
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the plains. In my old district of Gaya, the ** Kolrujjl ” 
or period of Mundii rule is still remembered, and over and 
over again I have come across groups of those curious 
memorial stones which Mr. Bradley Birt has noticed in 
Chota Niigpur, and which Major Guidon has described with 
great fulness in the book now under notice. Dr. Konow 
has given strong reasons for believing that the complex 
character of the grammar of the Maithill dialect spoken 
in Tirhut, although Indo-Aryan in origin, is due to the 
influence of Mundii, i.e. Proto-Mon, example. Tiiat there 
were once Proto -Moiis in the Assam Valley and in the 
eastern hills of that Province admits of hardly any doubt, 
and this accounts for the fact that Mikir, a Tibeto-Burman 
language, shows many points of contact with Khasi, for the 
mixed character of the language and customs of the Bhois 
and the Lyngngains, and perhaps for the use of the 
shouldered hoe by the eastern Nagas, to all of which Major 
Gurdon has drawn attention. Truly the vista which is 
opening out to students of the next generation is a fasci- 
nating one, and even if little but the foreground is clear 
at present, not even the driest grubber amongst roots and 
suffixes can avoid being touched witli the feeling of romance 
which it engenders. 

This brings us to the special value of Major Gordon’s 
book. What will be wanted for many years to come is not 
further generalizations, but mature, scholarly studios of 
typical members of the great congeries of nationalities whose 
individuals speak languages of the Austric family. It is one 
of these studies that he has given us for the Khasis. It is 
furnished with an introduction by Sir Charles Lyall, which 
in itself is an excellent review, and which almost renders 
unnecessary any detailed account in these pages. The work 
itself is divided into seven main sections, viz., (1) General, 
(2) Domestic Life, (3) Laws and Customs, (4) Eeligioo, 
(6) Folklore, (6) Miscellaneous, (7) Language. Three 
appendixes and a sufficiently full index complete the volume. 
It is well illustrated, partly by photographs and partly by 
some excellent coloured reproductions of paintings, mostly 
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by Miss Eirene Scott-O’Connor (Mrs. Philip Pogers). The 
only omission which I can suggest is a map of the Khasi 
country, showing the localities of the different tribes. 
Atlases are not always at hand, and arc often unwieldy; 
moreover, non ciiivis hontini eontingit adire Corinthum^ nor 
are we all equally familiar with Shillong or with the general 
lie of the Assamese territories. May we hope that future 
volumes of the series will each be accompanied by a map 
of the area dealt with. 

There is something in the national character of the Khasis 
which appeals to the average llriton. Their games closely 
resemble ours. These range from pitch and toss to the 
tug of war, not to speak of jumping competitions, blind 
man’s buff, and marbles. A Khasi is fond of music, and 
readily assimilates English tunes. He whistles as he goes to 
work, and is as fond of potheen, jigs, (and pigs) as any 
Irishman. But in two points he has peculiarities which are 
strange not only to us but to the greater part of India. 
These are the system of matriarchy and the use of memorial 
stones. Nowhere in the world is there so favourable an 
opportunity for observing the way in which matriarchy 
works as in Khasi-land. The whole system of rude 
civilization is based upon it. Inheritance goes strictly in 
the female line, and ancestral land can only be owned by 
a woman. A inan^ can, it is true, possess self-acquired 
property, but when he dies the heir to that prop(irt\^ is not 
his wife or children but his mother or, through his mother, 
his sister. Similarly, though the chief of a Khasi state is 
a man, his successor is not his son, but his uterine sister’s 
son. Major Qurdon draws attention to one curious fact 
which deserves further investigation. A chief’s heir is 
generally the son of his eldest uterine sister, while in the 
succession to ordinary real property the lioir is the deceased’s 
youngest uterine sister. The net result of all this is that 
while the men do all the fighting and hard work, the vromen 
get the fruits of it and enjoy all the power — a state of affairs 
which is sometimes advocated in countries considerably to 
the west of Central Assam. This pre-eminence of the sex 
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extends even to the language, where, as Sir Charles Lyall 
points out, the great majority of inanimate nouns and all 
abstract nouns are feminine. Again, the definite article and 
the pronouns of the second and third persons have separate 
forms for the sexes in the singular, but in the plural only one 
is used in each case, and this is the plural form of the 
feminine singular. 

The custom of erecting memorial stones, menhirs and 
dolmens, in honour of deceased relatives, is a peculiarity 
which is shared by the Mundas of Central India, and also by 
certain tribes in Assam. In both cases it is most probably 
a survival of the Proto-Mon period, when the ancestors of 
the Khasis were far more widely spread than the tribe is 
now. The stones are sometimes of great size, one being no 
less than 27 feet high and 2^ feet thick. Major Gurdon’s 
description of them is most interesting and very full ; but 
it is tantalizing enough that, after telling us so much that 
is new and important, he winds up by intimating that 
considerations of space have compelled him to compress his 
account within the limits of about ten pages. Some day, 
I hope, he will be tempted to write an independent treatise 
on the subject, which is one of some importance in the 
history of civilization as a duo to ethnic rtdatioiiship. 
Further inquiry may show' that the custom extends more 
widely than has been hitherto supposed. At the faiLliest 
end of the Austria area, there are in Easter Island strange 
statues of human beings, which are certainly memorials of 
some kind or other, buf of which the origin has not yet been 
explained. It is true that the Xhasi monoliths are generally 
plain blocks of stone, but this is not universal, for, on p. 145, 
Major Gurdon records instances of distinct attempts at 
carving or at building up representations of the human 
figure. 

The religion of the Khasis is almost pure animism. They 
have a vague belief in a Creator (often spoken of in the 
feminine gender), but he is rarely invoked. Worship is 
chiefly confined to the propitiation of spirits (frequently 
ancestors), good or bad. Perhaps the most striking feature 
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of their traffic with the unknown is their custom of divination, 
either by inspecting the entrails of fowls or by breaking an 
egg. The latter method accompanies every important act 
in a Xhasi’s life. 8ir Charles Lyull draws attention to 
the similar custom currciit in ancient Greece under the 
name of ^oaKoiria^ while the augury from the entrails of 
fowls is the same as the Roman extbpicium. Many of their 
beliefs, such as tlie taboo of iron in certain ceremonies 
(pp. 99, 159, and elsewhere) and that of taking or giving 
with the left liand (p. 159), the belief in the prophylactic 
power of a monkey’s skull (p. 85) and that a disembodied 
spirit cannot cross running water (p. 135 and elsewhere), 
are widely spread superstitions. Other cases of sang or 
taboo are more special. 8uch arc some of those which aj)ply 
to pregnant w'ornen or to a house which is a-building (p. 159). 
Tlie most important taboo of all is that against marrjMng 
within the clan — an inexpiable ofience. Some taboos are 
local or tribal ; for instance (p. 40), the Lyngngams cannot 
reap with a sickle. Is this a taboo of the country or of the 
people? Could another Khasi in the Lyngngam country 
use the sickle, and could a Lyiigngarn outside his own 
country do so? This is a point which might be l(»oked up. 

I pass over the section on language, for that has often 
been discussed. I may, however, point out tliat tlie Kliasi 
■demonstrative pronomns closely agree with the jMunda ones 
in their distribution according to distance i'rom the speaker. 
Thus:— 


Santali. 

nuiy this near. 

oni^ that farther off. 

JtO}iiy that still farther. 

hanif that distant. 


Kiiam. 

une, this near. 

nlo, that in sight, but farther oft*. 
ufai^ that farther away, but still 
visible. 

nitty that out of sight. 


Moreover, while Khasi has a set of Demonstratives 
indicating things above and below, Santali has a set 
indicating things laterally, on this side or on that. May 
I also join with Sir Charles Lyall in lioping that in time 
we shall have a more adequate method of recording the 
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Khasi sounds^ and especially differences of tone, than that 
adopted, for the standard speech ; which, though sufficient 
for practical purposes, does not accurately represent either 
the quantity or the quality of the vowels, and leaves 
something to be desired as regards the consonants. 

The section on folklore deserves special attention. A 
number of interesting legends are given in the vernacular 
as well as in English. They form part of a larger collection 
placed at the author’s disposal by the Rev. Dr. Roberts, and 
I am glad to see that Major Gurdon holds out a prospect of 
the whole scries being published on some future occasion. 
They may prove extremely valuable from the ethnological 
point of view. Tii the meantime I may note what may 
be only coincidences, viz., that the story of the tree that the 
men could not cut down has a parallel in the folklore of 
the Kalashii Kafirs, and that the legend of tlm traveller- 
devouring t/tien may be compared with the Bashguli Kilfir 
tradition of a truvcller-cating snake who was decapitated 
by the god Imra. In each case the subject of the story 
is the same, but the way out of the difficulty varies. 

Reading over these pages, I see that 1 liave written not so 
much a review of Major Gurdon ’s work as a series of 
discursive reflections whicli have been suggested to me by 
a perusal of its pages. It is better so. I am not compe^^ent 
to criticise the work of an author who knows ten times iiiore 
about the Khasis than I. If my remarks induce people 
to buy the book and to read it for themselves, and if tliey 
suggest lines of inquiry to more competent scholars, they 
will have fulfilled their object. Major Gurdon moves with 
the lightness born of first-hand familiarity in territories 
where I, clad in the lumbering armour of mere book- 
knowledge, must proceed with w'arincss. His book is written 
by one who has personal knowledge of the people described, 
and who has tlie gift of presenting that knowledge in a form 
which can bo assimilated. Let us congratulate him and t he 
Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam on the prosperous 
inception of what promises to be a most valuable series of 
monographs. 

George A. Grierson. 
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Th?: Babylonian Expfjhtion of the University of 
Pennsylvania. Vol. XX. Part 1 : Mathematical, 
Metrological, and Chronological Tablets from the Temple 
Library of Nippur. By II. V. IIilprkcht. “Ecklcy 
Brintou Coxe, Junior, Fund.” (Philadelphia, Dept, of 
Arclncolog}', Univcr.sity of Pennsylvania, 190().) 

This is a worthy successor to the other valuable works 
which, under the able editorship of Professor llilprecht, the 
University of Pennsylvania has given to the Assyriological 
world, and though it (jonlains no inscriptions of the nature 
of great surprises, such as we have learned to look for from 
the domain of Assyriology, we are nevertheless tilled with 
wonderment at the mathematical portion of the work, which 
may be regarded as one of the minor surprises, and which 
the author of the descrijitive chapters has dealt with so ably. 

Beginning with the tablets containing multiplication- 
tables (2 x 1 = 2, 540 X 1 = 540, 25 x 1 = 25, etc., to 
180,000 X 1), Professor Hilprecht proceeds to study the 
mathematical tablets, the first of wdiich contains a division 
table, and shows that all the numbers multiplied in the 
first scries of texts arc divisors or quotients of 12,900,000. 
Tablets are publislied which give the frictions of this 
number : “ its two-thirds are 8,640,000, its half is 6,480,000, 
its one-third is 4,820,000,” etc., down to '‘its 18th part is 
720,000.” The highest of these numbers, 12,900,000, is the 
single upright wedge, standing for 60, raised to the fourth 
liower (1)0 X 60 = 8,600, 60 x 8,600 = 21 (>,000, 60 x 216,000 
= 12,960,000). The ‘ corner- wedge,’ expresses ten times 
these amounts, the value in any given case being determined 
by the relationship of y and ^ to the other numerals in the 
document where they occur. It is therefore to be supposed 
that the British Museum tablet, K. 2069, which also contains 
fractional parts of multiples of 60, began with “the 216,000th 
part of 195,955,200,000,000 = 907,200,000.’' 

This leads Professor llilprecht to speak of the inscription 
numbered 25 in the book now under notice, of which the 
following is a translation : — 
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125 


720 

2000 

18 

its denominator 


103680 

its denominator is 

6480 

250 


360 

4000 

9 

its denominator 

is 

51840 

its denominator is 

3240 

500 


180 

8000 

18 

its denominator 

is 

25020 

its denominator is 

1020 

1000 


90 

10000 

9 

its denominator 

is 

129(50 

its denominator is 

810 


This raeaiis, that 125 goes into 12,900,000 103,680 times; 
250, 51,840 times; 500, 25,920 times; 1,000, 12,&60 limes; 
2,000, 6,480 times; 4,000, 3,240 times; 8,000, 1,020 times; 
and 16,000, 810 times. The final numbers of every odd lino 
— 720, 300, 180, etc. — arc produced by dividing 3,000 by 
the overplus of units obtained when expressing the first 
numbers of the same lines — 125, 250, etc. — in I he Babylonian 
sexagesimal syst cm . 

The answer to the question. What does all this mean? 
seems to be given, at least in part, by Plalo in liis ‘Qlcpublic,*' 
as Professor Jlilprccht explains at length. Degeneration 
has its origin through wrong or in()i)portiinc marriages or 
births, and th<^ ‘geometrical number,’ derived from that 
expressing the shortest period of gestation among mankind 
(216 days) is 12,960,000, which Plato calls “the lord of 
better and worse births.” The calculations in these tablets 
therefore probably had to do simply witli the theory tiiat 
all affairs in the birth and life of men depended upon the 
harmonj" of the numbers connected wdth them. “The 
smaller number (216) referring to days, it is safe to interpret 
12,960,000 also as days. Now 12,960,000 days, expressed 
in years (360 days counted in phe year), are equal to 36,000 
years. And we know from Berosus, whose accuracy in all 
matters connected with the mythology and history of his 
people has been sufficiently tested, that a period of 36,000 
years (called ‘the great Platonic year,’ inagnua PlaionicuH 
annm, in early astronomical treatises) was actually the 
duration of a Babylonian cycle.” 

Tablets of a similar nature are preserved in the British 
Museum, the most noteworthy being a large text in several 
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columns, beginiiinw with fractions, and then going on to 
‘once 50,’ ‘once 45,* etc. The last section of* this bears 
upon Professor Ililprccht’s Xo. 25, and gives the fractions 
of 12,960,000 without the second number of each odd line, 
as follows : — 

TT «V/ <h ^ 10:1,680 its denominator. 

V < <v «v 250, 51,840 its denominator. 

^ ^ V ^TT 25,920 its denominator. 

Ktyy TTT « 1,000, 12,960 its denominator. 

^ T 2,000, 6,480 its denominator. 

T ?YY << V 4,000, :i,240 its denominator. 

TT ^TTT ^ ^ 8,000, 1,620 its denominator. 

V ^^yy? « 16,000, 810 its denominator.* 

Unfortunately, the remaining eight lines are exceedingly 
■defective. The end of tlie next line, in niy transcrii^t, has 
•6, 25 igi-hi, whore the second number seems to be a mistake 
for 45, in which case the text probably contiinied as follows ■ 

^TTT ^ YYY K}^ « 62,000, 405 its denominator. 

'^Ty? TTT <« <?- ^54,000, 202-60 (i.o. 202A) = 

its denominator. 

The column is broken at this point, but tlie series apj)ears 
to be continued. 

Important, too, is the third part of the work, which refers 
to the iiK'lrie system of the ancient Jlahylonians, supple- 
menting what was already known. Thus llnut' would seem 
to have been 2 and 10 subdivisions to th(‘ tihdini or huger, 
{10 fingers to the ammafu or cubit, 12 ittnma(u to the qanU or 
cane, 2 qanu to the gm\ 5 gar to the Rulh.tn^ 2 Nahhau to the 

' The text is inijM-ii'cet, ninl lia^* Im-oii complcfod lr<nii rrol* Ililprtfht’s 
No. 2/). The ehsirjicters at the nid ol <*afh line are to lie read it/t-hi, 

* Fractions are expressed by the numerals ~ i , - J » -- a » 
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dilu^ 6 dilu to the m, and 30 ttS to the kas-gid or Mong 
road’ — 2 hours’ journey. A text giving the volume of the 
contents of the measure called adapn leads Professor 
Hilprecht to the conclusion that the Babylonians of the 
second millennium n.a were able to calculate its capacity 
from its three dimensions, and it is probable that they could 
determine any problem of that nature. 

nistorians, however, will find that this volume has an 
interest also for them in tbe chronological list giving the 
lengths of the reigns of the kings of Ur and tsin. Sur- 
Kngura, father of Dungi, reigned 18 years, Dungi 58 }’^ears, 
Bdr-Sin, his son, I) years, Gimil-Sin, son of Biir-Sin, 7 years, 
and Ibi-Sin, son of Gimil-Sin, 25 years. It Is interesting to 
note, that in the case of liftr-Sin, the indications as to the 
length of his reign, as given by a case-tablet in the writer’s 
possession ^ (9 j^cars), is fully confirmed by this document. 
The dates containing the words ‘ year after ’ and ‘ two years 
after’ are not to be reckoned. 

The copies are executed with all I’rofessor Ililprecht’s 
accuracy, and the half-tone blocks of the earlier volumes are 
here replaced by collotype reproductions, Avhieh is a great 
advantage. Two views of tlie “ school and library of the 
Bel-temple, east section,” are given, and show the present 
appearance of those interesting ruins. 

T. G. PiNCi'i s. 


IiEl»ORT ON THE DuTCII IthCOKDS IN THE GOVERNMENT 

Archives at Colomho. By It. G. Anhionis/, Govern- 
ment Archivist. (Colombo, 1907.) 

In 1790 the Dutch, after occupying the maritime districts 
of Ceylon for a period of a century and a half, more or less, 
ceded these territories to the British, who had long lusted 
after them, and hud several times, but unsuccessfully, 
attempted to gain a footing on the cinnamon island. From 
the time of their first settlement in the East the Hollanders 


^ See tlic Joiimal of the Itoyal Asiatic Society for October, 1905, p. 823. 
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kept careful records of all their doings, and also copies of all 
the correspondence that passed between their various factories 
in Asia and at the Cape and between these and the Directors 
of the East India Company in Holland. Owing to climatic 
influences, ravages of insects and rodents, and carelessness 
and depredations on the part of ofiicials, many of these 
documents have perished ; but those that have survived 
contain material that is simply invaluable for the history 
of the East in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
and has been freely drawn upon by De Jonge, Tiele and 
Heeres, in compiling their monumental works. The series 
of Ihitavia Dagh- UcyisterH (diaries) which the Java and 
Dutch Governments are printing are also of great value* 
The Cape Government also some time ago l)egan making 
generally available the contents of its Dutch archives in the 
form of precis, and very interesting these have proved. Hut 
the Ceylon Government has until recently utterly neglected 
the thousands of volumes of Dutch records handed over in 
1796, and many of these have since that date disappeared 
beyond recovery. Now, however, this reproach is to be 
rolled away ; and Mr. R. G. Anthonisz, in this preliminary 
report, has a hopeful talc to tell of what is intended to bo 
done in the way of indexing, translating, and summarizing 
the records, which date from 1640 oinvards and take some 
7,000 volumes. Netjfcssarily, this w'ork will oc<;upy many 
years; but it is to be hoped that the Ceylon riovernmeut 
will carry it through in no niggard fashion, but thorouglily. 
A foretaste of what may be expected from the publication ol 
these records (even in abstract) is afforded by this report, 
the extracts given by Mr. Antlionisz being most interesting, 
and afi'ording an insight such as eould not otherwi-se he 
obtained into the way in w’hicli Ceylon was governed under 
the Dutch East India Company. The Ceylon Government 
might well divide the sum it derives annually from the lease 
of its pearl fisheries between this work and that of the 
Ceylon Archeological Survey, which has hitherto been 
simply starved. It \vould be inoiiey well spent. 

IhiXALl) FERCiUSON. 
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Oeschichtk t)kr Japaxischen Liitkuatuk. By Professor 
K. Flouenz. Vol. ii. Published by C. F. Amelang’s 
Verlag. (Leipzig, 1905.) 

The first volume of Professor Florenz's great work on the 
literature of Japan was reviewed by Mr. J. Takakiisu in the 
issue of this Journal for October, 1905. The present volume 
is a worthy completion of the work, which, as Mr. Tukakusu 
lias well said, is a great boon to general as well as to special 
students of Japan. No people can be understood w'ithout 
a serious and competent study of their literature — it is not, 
indeed, too mueli to say that the truest history of a race is 
that written by its own writers. This is particularly the 
case with Japan, wliom circumstance, not as I believe any 
•special conformation of national character, has led along 
•borrowed ways from the seventh to the twentieth century. 
Nevertheless, even in the seventh century Japan possessed 
a civilisation of her own, more advanced than is commonly 
supposed as the poems ol‘ the Manyoshiu abundantly prove, 
and throughout the ages she lias maintained a nationality 
more or less arrested in develo]unent. by Chinese letters 
and civilisation, but never lost. It is, in part, to her 
literature that this preservation was due, and perhaps in 
these volumes it is not as clearly shown as it. might I'ave 
been in what that particular service essentially conhisted. 
In history, philosophy, and science Japan made no advance 
upon China ; her annals, her natural histories, her treatises 
upon the nature of inen 4iud things are servile repro- 
ductions or inferior imitations of originals brought across 
the Eastern seas. But in Irer imaginative literature she 
struck a note ever, on the whole, increasingly her own, 
though hidden by Cliinesc modes and forms. Even the 
novels of Bakin are es.sentialh'^ Japanese, perhaps even more 
widely separated from the like literature of China than are 
the early monogatari themselves, despite the greater purity 
©f language we find in the latter. Long before ihe 
foundations were laid of the Bakufu system Japan had 
.acquired a national life totally distinct from the bureaucratic 
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polity of China, yet retaining a singular unity under the 
double but unequal headsliip of Jtikado and Shogun, a unity 
which eventually became a mosaic of some two hunarok 
and filly distinct, uncontederate, yet adhering political and 
territorial elements. 

In the present volume the history o£ the middle ages oi 
Japanese literature is concluded with an account of the 
Muromachi period, 1 ISO— 1001. The literary chavacteristic 
of this age — oiu^ of eruitinual strife, not so miieh aiming 
at any definite overlordship as at a national, more or less 
unconscious, groping in arms after a position of political 
equilibrium finally realised by the great Goiigen Sarna, 
lyeyasii — was the rise of the drama iu the invention of tlie 
No no utalii that, resemble in so many ways the rniracle- 
plays of the West, such us we read in the life of St. Thomas 
a IJecket were performed in London in 1182. These nta/ii 
deserve rather more commendation, I think, than Professor 
Florenz accords them. I have read most of them, and 
though similar in plan they differ considerably in substance 
and merit. They arc, it is true, stuffed with word-plays, 
but ill the absence of rhyme and true metre, those, with the 
luukura-kotoba, were the only decoration the Japanese could 
employ. To the Japanese car — and, after all, tlie uta/u. were 
written for Japanese — they conveyed the peculiar charm of 
dexterous verbal artistry, and in addition packed several 
more or less poetical allusions into a single expression. 
Again, a large portion of each lUa/il consists of tags from 
the older poets and from Chinese poetry, often, liowever, 
introduced with considerable effect. Their real disfigurement 
lies iu the incongruous mixture of lluddhist phrases taken 
from the sutras or other sources. Professor Florenz gives 
the translation in full of one of the uta/ii, “Puna Uenkei’' 
or “ Bcnkei Embarked.” The version is accurate and in all 
ways excellent, but the stage directions are not fully given, 
and these lend a good deal of movement and reality to the 
text. The need of attention to the subtleties of literary 
Japanese is shown by the versions of the tanka on p. 289, 
which are inadequate. Professor Florenz translates : 
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Kma mo Jci mo 
iro hawaredomo 
watatmmi no 
nami no hana ni zo 
ahi nakarikcru. 


Oviificr und Buume 
liaben Farben gewccbsclt 
docli an des Meeres 
WellfnbliimcTi vcrraiigst du 
don Herbst nicUt zu orkenncu. 


A more literal rendering is better — 

Herbs loo and trees too 
tlieir tints are cbaiigiug, 

\el in the wuve-ilowers 

(the white crests of ocean -waves) 

showeth not Aiitunm. 


That is — “ Autumn sliows in the fading tints of flower and 
leaf, but never in the changeless A'diitc of the cresting 
waves.” 


The third period of Japanese literature is the niodei*n 
■epocli from IGOl to 1868, 'which witnessed in ke//es leftres 
the perfection, according to -Japanese ideas, of verso in the 
epigram of seventeen syllables, the ultimate red actio ad 
ahsurdum of the long -lay of the morning time of the 
Japanese muse; the development of the sketcli of manners, 
historical romance, and farcical story; and the rise of the 
new drama in long, complicated, and violent plays, which 
•atnuHod, and still ainuso, tlie Japanese, but, to the Western 
mind, are intolerably wearisome to witness and almost 
impossible, with some few exceptions, to peruse. On the 
whole it was a period of no originality, of thoroughlj^^ false 
ideals, and of tawdry literary decoration — one, too, in which 
verse sank to its most exiguous expression and utmost 
poverty of thouglit. The principal movement of this stage 
was the quasi -religious revival of Shinto so fully and ably 
described by Sir K. Satow in the volumes of the Transactions 
of the Asiatic Society of Japan. 

The work concludes with a brief account of present-day 
literature. A fuller study of this would be of immense 
value to the publicist and politician, and I trust that 
Professor Florenz may be induced to undertake it. The 
literature of old Japan was both the expression and the 
making of Kiu Nihon, but its influence is on the wane ; 
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it is in the literature of the day that we seek to find what 
indications may be discoverable of the yakuhe of modern 
Japanese history. 

The conclusion one comes to is that, with the exception 
of a portion of the No no utahi, parts of some of Bakin’s 
novels, and a few other pieces, the literature of the periods 
dealt witli in tlie volume before me forms no very valuable 
part of the world’s stock of imaginative production. 

F. VicTou Dickins. 

Manuel ue i.\ Lxnotk Japonaise, par Th. Gollieu, 
Charge de Cours ii TUniversite do Liege. I. Klements 
de la Grammaire. (Bruxelles et Jjeipzig: Misch & 
Thron, 1907.) 

This is an excellent grammar of spoken Japanese, con- 
structed upon the usual lines. But these lines appear to me 
to be wrong. To speak tiapancse correctly it is absolutely 
necessary to think as the Japanese do — that is impersonally. 
Hence the verb- paradigms are misleading. No Japanese 
would ever say uataknHhi-domo-wa mi-masenanda for nous ne 
voyions p(ts\ he would use much shorter forms, differing more 
or less in accordance with the person addressed and the 
nature of the conversation. The real difficulty of Japanese 
is thus evaded, not suAnounted. But this defect is found in 
nearly all the grammars of Japanese I have seen, and 
I consider it a very grave one. The only great obstacle 
in learning Japanese (apart from its scripts and double 
vocabulary) is precisely the casting of one’s Occidental highly 
personal modes of thought into a linguistic mould absolutely 
destitute of any form of personality. The syntax of Japanese, 
which M. Gollior dismisses in three pages, really requires 
almost a volume to itself, illustrating by sufficient examples the 
various uses of the particles, the employment of the different 
modal forms of the verb, the manner of catenation of clauses 
and sentences, the use of illative words and forms and of the 
Chinese compounds, and the methods by wiiich the definite, 
fullv expressed speeches of the West are replaced by the 
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looser formations of Japanese. The ‘anthologie/ which is 
good, should have been accompanied by translations. The 
beginner without a teacher will possibly bo disheartened by 
the difficulty of making complete sense of them. An 
annotated version, on the plan adopted in Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Romanized Reader, would have been better. 

F. Vicron Dickins. 

Storia Do Mogok, or Mogul India, by, IficcoLAo 
Manucci, Vciuitian. Translated and annotated by 
William Irvink, I.G.S. (London: John Murray, 
1907.) 

It is a great pleasure to see these two handsome volumes 
and to think that the ship of Manucci’s inaiiuscripts has 
at last come into port. They have had almost as many 
adventures as their author, and have wandered from Southern 
India to France, Italy, Holland, Englaml, and Germany. 
Now they repose, mainly, at Berlin and Venice, though one 
odd volume, part of Napoleonic loot, is in Paris. The 
present publication of a portion of them, for tliore are two, 
if not three, volumes still to come, is due to the perseverance 
of Mr. Irvine, seconded by the Government of India 
(Lord Curzon) and ]Mr. Wollaston. Mr. Irvine has been 
indefatigable in his pursuit of the Manucci manuscripts, and 
has spared neither time nor money in the quest. The 
volumes now before us are the result of ten years of 
research. It is pleasant to think that though Manucci was 
an Italian, his first friend was an Englishman and that his 
editor is a Scotchman. 

Manucci was a poor Venetian boy who about 1658 was 
fired by a desire to visit foreign (‘ountries. Probably he had 
heard of his great fellow-citizen, Marco Polo, and wished to 
emulate his career, llis father would not let him go, and 
so, like Defoe’s hero, he ran off to sea, and, like him, 
encountered a fierce gale which doubtless made him for the 
time as penitent as Robinson Crusoe. But fortune favoured 
him, for there was an Englishman on board the Uartane,’ 
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and he took pity on the stowaway and made him his servant. 
The Englishman was Henry Bard, a son of the Vicar of 
Staines, who had fought in the Civil Wars, and been created 
Viscount Belloraont by Charles I. In his youth he had 
travelled, mostly on foot, in Arabia and Palestine, and he 
brought home a copy of the Koran, which is still preserved 
in King’s College, Cambridge. Before, however, he had 
presented to his College this ^‘amoris siinul et peregrinationis 
monumentum ” he had fought on the King’s side at Alresford 
in Hampshire and been wounded and made prisoner. It 
was for bis services that- ho had been made Viscount 
Belloraont — a title which is suggestive of Venice and of 
Portia, Jessica, and Nerissa. Bellomont was now engaged 
in a wilder and more hopeless expedition than Manucci’s, 
lor he was going out to Persia and India to see if ho could 
pick up some of the wealth of Orinus or of Ind for his 
impecunious master (yharles II, who was then in exile. 
Bellomont and 3Iiinucoi went by Smyrna and Tauris to 
Casbin and Ispahan and had interviews with Shah Abbas II. 
But Bellomont never readied the Great Mogul, Ilis journey 
verified the Indian adage which says “ Delhi is still distant,” 
for he suddenly died ^ in 1056 near Horal, between Mathura 
and Delhi, within sight of the caravanserai. His goods, as 
w-ell as those of Manucci, were at once taken possessioii of by 
the local officer, and A^iiucci had some difficulty in recovering 
his property and that of his master, owing to the ruffianly 
conduct of tw^o Englishmen who pretended that they were 
acting under the orders of Shah Jahan. However, this affair 
and the spirited conduct of Manucci in it introduced him 
to the notice of Daril Shikoh, w’ho took him into his service 
as an artilleryman on a pay of eighty rupees a month. After 
this Manucci had many adventures. He fought for Dara 
at Samurgarh and Bhakkar, and had a narrow escape at 
Lahore. According to his own account, Aurangzeb pressed 
him to enter his service, but, out of punctiliousness, he 

' All thin interesting information about Bellomont has been brought to light 
by Mr. Irvine, 'who in bin admirable introduction to Manucci has neon able to 
correct several stutemeuts in the Dictionary of ^utioiKiI Biography. 

J.R.A.S. 1007. 


47 
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refused. lie does not tell us, however, how he contrived to 
live at Delhi till the end of 1662. He may have supported 
himself by the practice of medicine, and he may also have 
continued to receive ten ru^jees a day for allowing a man to 
distil spirits near In's house, though this was a perquisite 
which should have ceased when he retired from service. 
In December, l()r»2,* Aurangzeb went off to Cashmere, and 
Manucci, alter accompanying the Progress for three days, 
went oil on a visit to Deiigal. lie returned to Upper India, 
and after a while entered the service of the Ilajairof Jaipur, 
and went with liim to the Deccan. Then he went to Goa, 
and then again to Delhi, where he now set up as a physician. 
Finally he went to Madras, and married in 1686 the widow 
of a Mr. Thomas Clarke. lie closed a long and troubled 
life either at Madras or IVndicherry, and apparently in 1717, 
when ho must have been about 88 years of age. lie wrote 
his history towards the end of the seventeenth century, and 
finished it in 1700. Tie made it over to Doureau-Deslandes, 
a French officer who had been in charge of Chandernugorc 
and who was at Pondicherry in February, 1701 . Deslandes left 
for France in that month and reached it at the end of August. 
Deslandes made the manuscript ovei* to Father Catrou, and 
he in 1705 published the well-known abridgment wlncli till 
the present year has been the only source of our knowledge of 
Manucci’s writings. Manucci was very angry with (^atre*' lor 
“mixing me up w'ith the fables of other authors and usurping 
the result of my labours and fatigues,^' and in 1706 he sent off 
the original draft of his book to the Venetian Senate. But 
does not the result show that Catrou was Manucci’s best 


^ Manucci psiys (ii, (>(>) tluit Aiiraii^xcl) Jet't Delhi on (Uh Doermher, 
and he clmisucos Bernier lor sii villi' that the year was Hi04, adding, liowcvcr, that 
the mistake nniy jierhapH be due to the iiriiiter. "J’o this Mr. Irvine says on 
a note that “ Considering Mamiuci's own oiToiieous ehroiiology (1(500 instead of 
1()G‘2) this reproof of Bernier is rather liold. Berniei*, H5(), says the start was 
on December .*hd at three o’clock ; he gi^eH no year, hut the letter is dated 
Deconihcr Mth, 1004, leading to the obvious inference that he means J)eccmhGr, 
lOGl.” But there is surely some mistake in the edition or translation used by 
Mr. Jrvine. Du r edition is that of IGOU, published at Amsterdam. The letter 
referred t.o by Mr. Irvine must be that to M. de Merveilles, and it gives the dale 
of departure'as Cth December. ’J’he letter is not dated, hut it must belong to 
16G2, or January, 1GG3, for the second letter to the same correspondent is dated 
Labor, 26tli February, 16G3. 
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friend? He did not suppress Manucci's name, his title-page 
bearing that it was tlie “ voyage et histoirc du Mogol divise 
en trois parties par M. Nicholas Manuchi, Veriiticn’*; and he 
did not destroy the original manuscript, though naturally ho 
did not, after Manucci’s vituperation ^ of him, take any steps 
to have it published in its entirety. Hut neither did anybody 
else move in tlic matter. The manuscript lay safe in the 
Jesuit Societ 3'''8 library till 1763, when the Order was 
expelled from Franco. It then went to Holland, and then to 
England, and eventually to Germany, but in none of these 
countries, apparently, was it examined, or made the subject 
of any suggestion for j)ublication. Nor was Manucci’s 
native city more mindful of his reputation. The Semite 
received his manuscript through their Ambassador at Paris, 
but nothing was done with it except that it was catalogued 
and described by their librarian, or librarian’s assistant, 
Zanetti, in 1741. No doubt Catron’s mode of editing was 
not that of the present day. He omitted the personal 
narrative, and he mixed up Manucci’s accounts with 
information derived from other authors. On the other 
hand, he corrected or omitted some of Munucci’s blunders, 
as, for example, when Manucci makes Ihlbar the son of 
8ultan Mahmud, and Ghilud lUbI of Ahmadiiagar the wife 
of Akbar. Catron, it seems to us, has had rather severe 
measure dealt to him for doing imperfectly what nobody 
else did at all. It is like the case of Montgomery- Martin, 
who has been much abused for only publishing parts of 
Buchanan’s papers, by people who have never published any 
of them. Such people should remember the reproof of the 
lady to Dr. Johnson when he said that there had been much 
foolish talk at an evening part 3 ^ “ Yes,” she said, “ but 
while others said what they^ could, you said nothing.” 

In the preface to his seOond edition Catrou says that 
Manucci had sent him his Memoirs from India, and 

' At p. xl of tlif Introdudion there is a tniunhitioii of /smetti's account oi the 
Mauucoi codex, tnid it is said there that (yatroifs ])rodiir'tioii \v:is much honuurrd 
by Manuzzi, though it loilcd to please him wlicii it reached him in India. I do 
not know 'what the w'ord * honoured ’ menus here, and suspect u misprint or 
a wi'ong translation. 
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Mr. Irvine pronounces this to be a deliberate lie. His 
reason is because Manucci had some years before declared 
that his manuscript had been communicated to the Jesuits 
without his knowledge or consent. But in a question 
between Catrou and Manucci we would rather believe the 
former. So far as we know, Catrou did not tell any lies, 
unless the assertion just mentioned be one, whereas Manucci, 
according to his own showing, told lies^ whenever it was 
convenient to do so, from the time when he told the captain 
of his vessel that he had fallen asleep and so been carried 
off to sea. No doubt this was a pardonable misstatement, 
but there are others which are more serious. As Mr. Irvine 
has pointed out, there is a contradiction between Manucci ’s 
Italian letter to the Senate and his Latin one. In the first, 
he says he gave the manuscript to a friend who was going 
to France, in order that he might have it printed. As 
Mr. Irvine says: “Evidently his hope was that it would 
be published at the expense of Louis XIV.*' It was written 
in Portuguese and French, and so could hardly have been 
intended for Venice. In the Latin letter, however, which 
is dated Madras, 15th January, 1705, he says that the 
instructions he gave were that the mainiscript should be 
made over to Father liusebius in order that ho might offer 
it to the Venetian Senate. But, if the Latin letter lias 
been rightly translated, ^ there seems to be a still Liither 
confusion. In it Manucci seems to say that he made over 
his manuscript to a friend in order that he might forward 
it to Father Eusebius. But the friend died at Egellia 
(probably Hidjelee) and the manuscript fell into the hands 
of the Jesuits. But unless Father Eusebius w^ent twice to 
Europe, wliich is very unlikely, he did not go till 1704, 
and so had nothing to do with the first dispatch. Further, 
Manucci says that Deslandes only lent the manuscript to 
Catrou for inspection, and that his appointment to the 
West Indies prevented him from having the book printed. 


* Sfif also his repented pica of poverty, when in fact he seems to have left 
about £10,000 (Introduction, p. Ixviii). 

^ It seems a pity that this important letter has not been published in original. 
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But Deslandes arrived in France in August, 1701, and did 
not leave till November, 1703. It seems to us, therefore, 
that Deslandes must liave made over the manuscript 
absolutely to the Jesuits, and as Deslandes’ high character 
is vouched for by everyone, including Manucci, we tliink 
that the fair conclusion is that Deslandes was authorised by 
Manucci to make over the manuscript to the Jesuits, or to 
whomever he thought a fit custodian for it, and that 
therefore Catrou was justified in saying tliat Manucci had 
sent him the manuscript, even if there was no express letter 
to that effect. It is not conceivable that Catrou would send 
an advance copy of his work to Manucci unless he in good 
faith believed that Manucci had wished him to deal with it. 

Leaving aside these questions, however, everyone interested 
in India must rejoice that Mr. Irvine has now given us 
a translation of Manucci’s whole manuscript. The work is 
a valuable record, in spite of its blunders in chronology, etc. 
Several of its stories are corroborated by the native 
authorities, e.g., the account at vol. i, 133, of Akbar’s attack 
upon a village, w'hich agrees in several incidents with the 
account in the Akbarnatna. Even the insignificant statement 
at p. 132 that Akbar gave the name of Fathilbad to the 
city which ho founded at Slkri (now known as Fathpilr) 
agrees with the Akbarnaraa, ii, 365, where it is said that 
Akbar called the tity Fathabild though afterwards people 
called it Fathpiir. The curious account of mtlmat/di, or 
bitumen, at p. 55, tallies with a statement of Jahangir in 
the Tilzuk. Ho says that he had heard a great deal about 
the virtues of muinayal, and enjoined his ambassador to 
procure some. He, with considerable trouble, got a small 
quantity from the Shah, and Jahangir had it applied to 
the broken leg of a fowl, but naturally without any result. 
At pp. 179 and 227 Manucci speaks of one Gonorara 
Begam as a daughter of Shah Jahiin, and his translator is 
inclined to suspect a mistake. But it appears from the 
Padishahnaraa, i, 393, that Manucci’s name is merely a 
slight misspelling of Gohar Ara Begam, the name of Shah 
Jahan’s youngest daughter. Very little is known about 
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her, except that her birth caused her mother’s death, and 
so led to the construction of the Taj Mahal, and therefore 
Manucci’s reference to her, though uncomplimentary, is 
a contribution to history.' 

n. B. 

Chinesk Tiiou(;ht. An exposition of the main characteristic 
features of the Chinese World-Conception. By Dr. Paul 
Carus. ] icing a continuation of the author’s essay 
“ Chinese Philosophy.” Illustrated. 

Chinese Life and Customs. By Paul Carus. Illustrated 
by Chinese artists. 

(Chicago : The Oj)cii Court Publishing Company. 
London Agents, Kogan Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co., 
Ltd. 1007.) 

The article on Chinese philosophy referred to above 
appeared first in Tho Monkiy vol. vi, No. 2. It gained 
a certain notoriety in China in 1890, when the copy of The 
Monht containing it was forwarded to the Tsungli Yamen, 
the Foreign Office at Peking, by Colonel Denby, the United 
States Minister there, with the author’s request that it 
should be delivered to H.M. the Emperor. It was forth \'/ith 
translated into Chinese, we are told in the second edition, 
by order of the Yamen, who expressed a general approval 
of its tenour in an informal communication to the American 
envoy, in which thej" inform him that “ the book will be 
placed on file in the archives of the Yamen.” 

The first of the two books on our list, which poses as 
a continuation of the essay, is ah industrious compilation 
from fairly good sources, but shows little sign of originality 
on the part of the author, who is, by the way, the editor of 
The Monht. The illustrations, however, are many of them 
novel and interesting, especially those reproduced from 
Chinese and Japanese books. The discursive character of 
the work may be gathered from a glance at the table of con- 
tents, which embraces a miscellany of interesting articles on — 
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Chinese Script. 

Chinese Occultism. 

Zodiacs of Different Nations. 

A throneless King (Confucius) and his Empire. 

The Chinese Problem. 

Conclusion. 

Tlie chapter on zodiacs and their prehistoric connections, 
which suggests the coiriiiion origin of all zodiacs, but hardly 
proves the thesis, owes much to Professor Franz Roll's 
Sphavra^ aeuo (jnrchiHchr Te.vte uud Untcrsuchungen zur 
Gm'hichto tier Sterubilder (Leipsie, Teubner, 1903). One 
or two mistakes may be noticed in the Glimpse of Chinese 
History (p. 1*19). Chou Kiing, the celebrated Duke of 
Chou, for instance, is introduced as the brother of Wen 
Wang and tlie ** noble uncle" of Wu Wang, the founder 
of the Chou dynasty. He was really the fourth sou of Wen 
Wang and a younger brother of Wu Wang, the ‘'Warrior 
King." A more startling misconception is a passing allusion 
to the “ Me Empress Dowager Hsi Tai IIoii .... 
who, so long as she lived, was defaeto ruler of China." 

The second book, on “ Chinese Life and Customs," by the 
same author is offered to the reading public in the foreword 
as “ a compilation of Chinese illustrations accompanied with 
Jis little text as wifi suffice to explain them." The pictures 
are all reproduced from woodcuts selected from a well-known 
Japanese book published in Tokio, entitled Hu Chi 

Wen, or, as the Japanese read it, Hhiu Zok Kih Hun, an 
“Account of (Chinese) Customs under thcCh‘ing (Dynasty)." 
It would be hard to find in China itself a better series of 
views of their annual festivals and more important industries, 
of Confucianism and ancestor worship, of Taoism and 
Buddhism, and of Chinese social life and manners generally. 


S. W. B. 
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Die Rkden Gotamo Budduo’s abs dbr langkrrn Samlunq 
DTohanikayo des Pali Kanons, iibersetz von Karl 
Eugen Neumann. Erster Baud. (Miinclien, 1907.) 

Dr. Neurnaiin, the indefatigable translator of Pali texts, 
has added a new specimen to the considerable number of 
versions from the sacred books of the Buddhists which he 
has published before. He has translated this time the first 
part of the Dighanikaya, commonly known under the name 
Sllakkhiindhavagga, and comprising the first thirteen suttas, 
the same portion which has been translated into English 
by T. W. Rhys Davids in 1899 (“ Dialogues of the Buddha 
in Sacred Books of the Buddhists/’ edited by F. Max 
Miillor, vol. ii). 

In reviewing this book, I can repeat what I said ten 
years ago about Neumann’s translution of the Majjhima- 
nikaya (this Journal, 1897," p. 133), viz., that the author 
has taken great trouble in rendering the ideas of the 
Pali original as clearly as possible in a German dress, 
and that particularly with regard to the technical terms 
of Buddhist philosophy. But I must also repeat what 1 
stated there about Neumann’s valuation of the commentaries, 
especially of Buddhaghosa. Our translator is, in this respect, 
just the reverse of Rhys Davids. While the “ Dialogues 
of the Buddha ” are crowded with notes, especially in 
those passages M'hich ofler certain difficulties, as the first 
part of the Brahmajiilasutta (see for instance p. 8, where 
we have only four Hnes of text and the rest of the 
page notes), Neumann leaves most of his pages without 
annotations. When he adds' a few words at the bottom 
it is generally not in order to tell us why he disagrees 
from Buddhaghosa in the rendering of the passage in 
question, but to bring in some far-fetched comparison from 
the writings of Eckhart or from the sayings of Robert 
rOrange. With regard to those who have translated the 
Digha before him, Neumann mentions their names in his 
preface (p. x), but in the text we find scarcely an allusion 
to them. 
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In the same preface he states that his translation might 
have been more polished and refined if he had not 
endeavoured to follow the Indian expression as close as 
possible. Now we shall examine some passages of the 
Brahmajala with regard to this statement: p. 10, he translates 
canddlncaihmilhomnaih by * Fiedel, Fliitc, Trommel.* Rhys 
Davids (p. 9) renders this word * acrobatic feats by Caiidalas,* 
and the translators of Jat. iv, f‘i90, give ‘ the art of sweeping 
in the Candala breed.’ I will not decide which of the 
two English translations is the better one, but certainly 
Neumann’s rendering docs not follow in any way the Indian 
expression. Our author lias translated the Brahma jalasutta 
before in his ** Buddhistische Anthologic” (Leiden, 1892), 
p. 67 ff., and there he renders the passage in question 
* belustigoii sich an den kuuststucken der Camliilas.’ I see 
no reason why ho has changed this correct rendering in the 
above-mentioned way. 

The word immediately preceding cmifldlavaihHudliovanam 
is Bohhauagarahnh} Rhys Davids, following a suggestion 
of Weber, translates it by ‘ fairy scenes ’ ; Neumann, in 
his “ Buddhistischc Anthologie,” has ‘ unterhidten sich rnit 
Courtisanen,’ which seems preferable to Rliys Davids* 
translation if we compare the term uayarmoh/taniy ‘ a 
courtesan’ (Burnouf, “Lotus,” p. 465). In tlui Digha- 
nikiiya, however, hfe has adopted the reading of the Burmese 
MSS. snhhaiinhiih , and translates this by ‘ Stegreifrede.’ 
I have looked in vain in the dictionaries for an autliority 
to support this rendering. In the same paragraph rntta- 
kayiiddhmh is translated ‘ Kampf mit Peitschen,’ wliile the 
rendering in the “ Buddhistische Anthologie,” viz. ‘ Wachtel- 
kainpfe,’ is the only correct one. 

In § 17 Neumann reads itthikuthmh Hurdkathnm and 
translates ‘ uber Weiber und Weine.’ This is another 
instance to show that he cannot give up his European ideas 
and follow the Indian expression, as we have seen before 

' Unfortunuttily these two words are missing in the parallel passag^e from 
the Abhidhannakosavyilkhva ([noted by de la ValhV Poussin in the J.lt.A.S. for 
1906, p. 446. 
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with regard to his rendering of canddlavaihmdhoranam. 
Talking about wine and women may he a very common 
thing in the fashionable society of gentlemen in Europe, 
but it is certainly not in India, and the worst is that he 
puts ‘Weine’ in the plural, just as if the different sorts 
of hock, claret, and champagne had been familiar to the 
Iluddha and liis community. The only correct reading is 
suruknthdy ‘ tales about heroes ’ ; and sukavakat/id, mentioned 
by Biirnouf (Lotus, p. 467, note 5) as the reading of one 
MS., is another misiak(' for this same word. 

In § 21 mCmkdchinmih is rendered ‘ Maulwurfsldchej,' and 
Neumann gives a long note about the mole as a prophetic 
animal. 1 see no ri'ason to give up the translation 
‘ Deutung dcs Nagens der Mauso * adopted by him in 
his Euddhistischc Anthologie ** and ascertained by the 
Mahgalajataka, No. 87. 

We have spent a long time with the Brahmajalasutta, and 
will say a few words now about the concluding verses of the 
Eevattasutta (No. xi). The stanza idmiCuinm (midtmamm 
ananiom mbhatopahaih is rendered thus by Neumann : 

* bi'wiisstsoin wo ellts(•}lwull(i(^n i^t 
vollkouuneu rcstlos abgethan.’ 

In the note he refers the reader to his translation of the 
Brahmanimantunikasutta in Maj jhiinunikayu, i, p. 513 In 
his edition of the text, ]). 329, Trenckiier has the reading 
mhhuiopabhmh, but Neumann is right in preferring mhhato^ 
2 )aham^ and also his translation seems preferable to that 
which Eliys Davids has given in agreement with Buddha- 
ghosa, viz. ‘ accessible from every side.' 

I agree also with the notes on p. 305 : mmatilthika is the 
correct reading {=znamaiirffiika), as we find it in the Burmese 
MSS., and the words addressed to the further bank should 
be printed, as Neumann suggests : ehi pdrdpdram, ehi pard-- 
pdran tiy ^ come hither, 0 further bank, come to this side.* 
Cf. Suttanipiita, 1129. 

E. Muller. 

Berne. 

June, 1907. 



The Commentary on the Diiammapada. Vol. I. EdiU'd 
by IT. C. Norman, M.A. (Piili Text Society, 1906.) 

This first volume of the edition of the Dhamniapada 
commentary goes as far as verse 20 of the text and comprises 
159 pages. In the Sinhalese edition published by Gunaratna 
at Colombo, 1886, this portion occupies the first 80 pages. 
The whole edition amounting to 64 1 pages (up to verse 696' 
of the text), we can reckon that Norman will want seven 
volumes more of the same size to complete his publication. 
Of course, I do not know how many years this will take him, 
but it is not likely that he will publish more than one 
volume a year, and thus under the very best circumstances 
we will have to wait seven years till the book is finished. 
Considering these facts, I cannot understand why Norman 
does not favour us with a short preface or introduction lo 
precede his edition of the commentary. Of course, 1 do not 
want a long discussion about the usefulness of commentaric's 
in general, nor even about this one in particular, as it is 
sufficiently known from FausbolFs edition of the Dhammapada 
and from Max Muller’s introduction to Captain Rogers’ 
translation of Huddhaghosu’s parables published in 187l>. 
But what I do want is a short notice about the manuscripts 
which Norman has used for his edition, in the same way as 
Rhys Davids and ^Carpenter have given it in the preface 
to their edition of the first part of the Sumangala Vilasini 
in 1886. Norman’s edition is very carefully dene, ai wo can 
see from the numerous footnotes at the bottom of the pages, 
but at present we can only guess what these footnotes mean. 
One of his MSS. is marked by K, most probably of Karabojan 
origin, another by B, whicli may be an abbreviation for 
Burmese, but we know nothing about the provenience of 
these MSS. nor about their relation to each other, and we 
shall have to wait at least seven years till we learn it, as 
these explanations can only be given either in the preface or 
in the indexes at the end of the book. 

This however is the only defect which has struck me 
in Norman’s publication. In all other respects it is ae 
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good as can possibly be expected. Norman has taken 
particular trouble to separate the verses, which are inter- 
spersed in the commentary from the surrounding prose, 
and to print them as verses. We can see this best in the 
Matthakundali-Vatthu (p. 25 seq.), if we compare it with 
the corresponding portion of Fausboirs edition of the 
Dhammapada (p. 95 seq.), where most of the verses are 
printed as prose. In one instance Norman seems to 
have made the opposite mistake in printing^ a sentence 
of prose in verse. On p. 7 the words pnbbnjimim *evdhan 
tdtd ti do not belong to the preceding stanza, but to the 
following prose period. 


Berne. 

June, 1907. 


E. Muller. 


A Bikliogka PHY OF TiTTi Sanskhit Drama. By Montgomery 
Schuyler, Jun, ' (New York, 1906.) 

This work forms vol. iii of the Columbia University 
Indo-Irunian Series, of which the general editor is Professor 
A. V. Williams Jackson. After a short “Introductory 
Sketch of the Sanskrit Drama ** and a list of general works 
bearing on the subject, we are brought to the bod}’’ of the 
work, consisting of a list of authors and of the titles of 
their works. Then follow two appendices, “Some Dramas 
in the Modern Vernaculars” and “Classification of the 
Dramas.” 

The first impression that .will arise in the mind of the 
reader as he casually glances through these pages will 
probably be that Mr. Schuyler is young in his work. 
Bibliography, and especially Indian bibliography, is a difficult 
art to master ; and long experience is needed before the 
student cun grasp what I may call the permanent element 
in Hindu names, and separate it from accidentals. Of such 
experience Mr. Schuyler’s book shows little evidence. He 
regularly enters native editors with their names in initials 
and their titles in full, as for example “ G. D. ^astri ” 
^p. 43), “S. S. Ayyar” (p. 45), “J. Tarkalamkara ” (p. 72), 
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‘‘D. V. Sarman*' (p. 91), and so forth. The well-known 
pandit Va villii Ruma-sviinu Sustri appears as “ R. S. Vavilla '' 
(p. 4J1) ; and Mr. Schujdcr decapitates even the title of 
another scholar, whose name he gives as “V. R. Carin’' 
(p. 80). This defect becomes more serious when it leads 
to the insertion of an author under the name of his gotm 
or some epithet, or even to a dichotomy of one author into 
two. Thus we find the entry Kdit/apa AhhinncnkalidCim on 
p. 62 instead of p. 24 ; and two lines below this appears 
Kansika Nalldhiulha as author of the Srngiirasarvasva, while 
a writer who is apparently identical figures under the 
name Nalld(ilki<ita on p. 72, with two other works to his 
credit. Similarly, we find rararasfn Vehkafavahya under 
P (p. 74). A yet more serious error appears on p. 97, 
where Yuvaraja Prahliidaiia is stated to be the author 
of both the Parlhaparakrama and the Rasasadana. The 
former statement has the excellent authority of Aufrecht, 
and is doubtless right ; but the latter is a mere blunder 
arising from defective bibliographic method. The Rasasadana 
is notoriously the work of Sadasiva, who is also known as 
Yuvariija Kavi; and Sadiisiva has nothing in common with 
Prahliidana except the epithet Yuvara ja. 

Other inaccuracies, too, arc frequent, and we may note 
a few instances. The Nllii-parinaya, attributed on p. fi4 
to “ Drgbhavat ” on Aufrccht’s authority, is^ probably the 
work of Veiikatcsvara, son of Dharma-raja (see Kiivya-mahl, 
76, p. xiii) ; Aufrecht gives no name of author, and knows 
nothing of a Drgbhavat. On p. 34 Mr. Schuyler catalogues 
the Somavalllyogananda under the heading of Dimjima Kaviy 
because Aufrecht ascribes it to this writer. Rut Aufrecht’s 
statement was based upon the very imperfect catalogue of 
Taylor; and in the edition in the “Grandha Pradarsani,’^ 
W'hich Mr. Schuyler here quotes, it is attributed to Arunagiri- 
nsTtlia — a fact w’^hich Mr. Schuyler ignores here, although 
on p. 25 ho has the very same play entered under the name 
of the latter author. The Mahimmanrfaln bhdJin, which he 
describes on p. 69 (following Professor Reiidall’s Catalogue) 
as a short drama on an incident occurring in a village called 
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Mahisaraangalu, apparently written by an inhabitant of the 
■place/^ is, we believe, identical with the work miscalled 
Mdlamahyalahhuna which is catalogued almost immediately 
afterwards ; there exists u Malay alam translation, called 
Mar a~ many iihi-hhdm^ which ascribes the play to a certain 
Puruvanam Maliisa-inaiigala Kavi. Directly after this comes 
an entry of Micliael MadhusHdana Datta’s Sarmistlnl, which, 
as a lleugali work, has no place liere, and, to make matters 
worse, is misspelt, as is also the author’s name. On p. 92, 
under the name VvdakarUvdmiay to wliom is attributed the 
Vidyaparinaya, Mr. Schuyler says that “this author is said 
to be tlie same as Anandaraya,” and quotes Professor Aufrecht 
in support of this statement. But what Aufrecht actually 
said is that Veda Kavi is reputed to have fathered his 
Vidyaparinaya upon Anandaraya — a very different thing, 
.for nobody ever dreamc'd of identifying the two authors 
until Mr. Schuyler appeared. - 

A still less satisfactory feature in the book is its incom- 
pleteness. Mr. Schuyler admits that “ in a book of this 
<;haracter it is practically impossible to secure absolute 
completeness but he docs not appear to realise how very 
far short of tin' mark he comes. For example wo may take 
-the publications in the Madras Presidency between 1867 
and 1889 ; and of these we observe that there are th^ee 
editions of the Aiiarghu-ragliavam, one of the Prasn.ina- 
raghavarn, two of the Uttara-rama-caritain, and four of the 
Vasanta-tilaka, all ininoticcd by Mr. Schuyler, besides a con- 
siderable number of less popular plays. Wc fail also to see, 
inter alia, any mention of the recent (yalcutta editions of the 
Hasyarnava (2nd ed. by Jivananda Vidyasagara, 1896) or 
of the Briiidabaii edition of the Jagunnatha - vallabha- 
natakam (1901). Again, the appendix of “ Some Dramas 
in the Modern Vernaculars ” must appear slightly ridiculous 
to any who know the extent of vernacular literature. It 
contains only nineteen titles. Compare this with the British 
Museum Catalogues, where the Hindustani list already 
scontains 58 dramas, the Marathi 96, the Gujarati 64, the 
Hindi 43, and so forth. 
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It will thus be plain that Hr. Schuyler has altoj^ether 
underestiniatod the magnitude of the tusk to which he has 
addressed himself, and with which liis knowledge and 
practical experience liavc not yet enabled him to cope. 
Nevertheless, he deserves credit for having made a courageous 
and intelligent attempt to fill an admitted want, and has 
produced a work whicli will probably be of considerable use. 

L. 1). Barnkit. 

Das SroLieiiF P xNrATAxriiA, Sanskrit text der llezension fi 
rnit den Lesarlon der besten IISS. dor Kezension a, 
herausgegoben von Joiianxks IIrutki,. (Abhandlungeii 
der philologisch-lii8loris<‘hon Klasse der konigl. siichsischen 
Gesellschaft dor Wisscnschafton, xxiv, 5.) 

In this work Dr. llertcl publislics the last of his studies 
preliminary to a definitive edition of what has often been styled 
the IWliifi Oniaiior of the Pamatmdra, whereas he prefers to 
designate it by the name, which he has himself elicited, of 
its compiler, the Jain rnrnabhadra. A general appreciation 
of Dr. IlerteVs activity, from 1902 onwards, in relation to 
the text of the Paitvatantm may best be reserved for the 
appearance of the edition, which will enjoy the great 
advantage of being published, at no distant date, under 
Professor Laniiiaiils editorship in tlio Harvard Oriental 
Series. Those wlio have followed Dr. IlerUd’s numerous 
studies, contributed chiefly to the Journal of the German 
Oriental Society, the Vienna Oriental Journal, and the 
Proceedings of the Leipzig Academy, arc * aware of the 
remarkable zeal and industry xvhich ho has brought to 
bear upon all problems connected with the work. With the 
assistaiicii of several scholars, assistance which he generously 
recognizes, lie lias succeeded in bringing to light a number 
of previously unknown recensions of tlic text : indeed, so 
manifold are the forms which it assumes, and so complicated 
are their relations, that the struggle with them becomes 
rather reminiscent of Hercules and the L^rnajan monster. 
But a considerable amount of order has now been introduced 
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into the chaos. In 1904 was published the text of* a MS. 
acquired by lluhler in the course of his celebrated Kashmir 
tour, and exhibiting in one of its two recensions — for a second 
recension has now been traced by Dr. Hertel {Journal of the 
German Oriental Societt/, lix, pp. 1 sqq.) in certain MSS. 
procured by the aid of Dr. Stein — the very ancient Kashmir 
form of the work, bearing the name Tantrdlchi/dyika, This 
prose version is highly important for two reasons in addition 
to its antiquity : for on the one hand Dr. Hertel makes it 
probable that Kashmir was the birthplace of the book, and, 
on the other hand, he contends {Tanfrdkln/dyika, p. xxiv) 
that the Tejrhts Ornatior is the result of a combination of the 
Textiia SimpHvior with the Kashmir recension. 

In tliia connection it seems proper to advert to the 
names Tantrdkhydyika^ Tantrdkhydna^ Pahvatanfra, whereof 
Dr. Hertel gives an explanation with which in the main 
we may agree.' lie contends that Tantra is used in the 
sense of Nitisdstra, and that the names Tantrdkhydyika 
and Tanfrdkhydna mean literally * Akhydyikd and Akhydna^ 
serving as Guides to Policy,’ while Paheaf antra is ‘ The 
Guide to Policy in Five Methods.’ Wc would, however, 
point out that Tantra is a general word for an ‘ authoritative 
text,’ especially, for exanqde, in Logic (see T>. & R. s.v.), 
and understand the words as ‘ Authoritative Text (for 
Policy) in the form of an Akhydyikd or Akhydnu ’ and 
‘Authoritative Text (of Policy) in Five (Hooks).’* At 
what point the Tantrdkhydyika became a Paheatantra is an 
important question which Dr. Hertel discusses in his paper 
tiber die Jaina-Rezenaionen den Pancatanlra^ published in the 
Proceedings of the Leipzig Academy for 1902, pp. 23 sqq. 

A second matter in which wc are inclined to follow 


1 See now Vinim Oriental Journal, vol. xx, pp. 81 Bcpj. 

2 1 should nol enuieud that this ih u tiiml siuteiiicnt of the cfise. Trofessor 
Jacohi’s observation that some of the ehapters t>f the Tantrakhydtjika itsidf are 
in tlie colc»plions called tantra iinist be allowed its due weight. Then, again, 
l)r. llertel’s iie^v word tautraJhdra (Vwnm Oriental Journal, xx, p. 87) reminds 
US of sntradhdva. Is it ]jr)ssiblo that as a lit<^rary tenn tantra denoted originally 
a collection of stVras'^ It so, Professor Olden herg’s rendering of Pancatantra 
{l)ie Litteratur des alien Indien, p. 230) by ‘ fiinfEachc Gewebe’ will lind its due 
justification. 
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Dr. Hertel, though not entirely^ is in his interpretation of 
the reference to Canakya as mahan (Introductory verse 
Kashmir reading). Mahan is a word which undoubtedly 
tends to denote, like its old Persian equivalent (jnapista^ 
cf. Skt. mahattara), rather worldly, than scientific, eminence, 
and no doubt the writer has in view Canakya’s political 
greatness. But whether we can proceed to argue for an 
authorship of the original work contemporary with Gandra- 
gupta^s famous minister, and whether a similar conclusion 
cun be drawn from the implied references to wooden temples, 
demands a further consideration. 

The Introduction to the present volume, which, together 
with the preface, fills 07 pages, has been partly anticipated 
ill a paper now published in volume lx of the Journal of the 
German Oriental Society with the title l/der einen mdlichm 
Te,rtm A mpliov Pamatanlra (sec also the papt^r entitled Das 
sMHchfi Pancatantra^ vol. Iviii, pp. 1 sqq.)* There Dr. Hertel 
W'as mainly occupied with the substance of the work. The 
present discussions relate chiefly to the MSS. which he was 
able to consult, and the textual relations between the five 
groups into which he divides them and between the archetype 
and the other recensions. Two of the recensions stand out 
above the rest, being represented by seven and by six 
MSS. respectively. The superiority of the available MSS. 
decides in favour ^of the second, which is - accordingly 
represented in the present publication. What Dr. Jfertel 
here places before us is a definite text of one of the chief 
recensions of the Southern PaTicntantra, accompanied (pp. 63— 
116) by a full conspectus of the readings of the MSS. 
exhibiting that recension, with which arc incorporated the 
readings of the best representatives of another important 
recension a. We are dealing with the archetype, not of the 
Southern Parwatanira^ but of one of its recensions ; we are 
restoring a corrupted text, and the editor has been obliged at 
every stage to decide at what point such and such corruptions 
originated, since it was necessary to leave everywhere in the 
text metrical errors, linguistic oversights, and indubitable 
corruptions, where they are proved to have belonged to 
j.ii.A.8. 1907. 4H 
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the archetype’* (p. Ixxxiii). The reader will at times come 
upon expressions to which he will take exception ; but for 
these, not Dr. Ilertcl, but an early copyist, is responsible. 

How far has Dr. Hertel succeeded in his delicate task P 
A well-grounded answer to this question would demand 
a more careful examination of the critical material (pp. 63- 
116) than I have been able to give to it ; no doubt it will 
be undertaken by some specialist in Panentantm studies. 
But we may affirm that the favourable opinion of the 
author’s critical sagacity and method which will have been 
gathered from his previous publications is fully confirmed 
by his examination of certain specimen passages in pp. xxxv- 
Ixxix of his Introduction. He here proves the existence of 
a number of gaps and corruptions in his present recension /8, 
in the archetype of the whole Southern Paueatantra, and in 
the original from which the latter was copied ; and he 
affords ground for the conclusion that this original was 
derived from North-Western India, embodying a text closely 
akin to that of the Kashmir Tanirdkhydyika, It is no doubt 
possible to demur to some of his observations and con- 
clusions. For instance, I am by no means convinced that 
on pp. xlvi-xlvii he is right in ascribing to aadbliava the 
meaning * goodness’ — ‘actuality’ is the more usual sense — 
nor do I believe that the line 

sarve tyiijyu yas ca krtyam nu vetti 

ever read 

tyajyii ami sat sukrtam na vetti yah 
(pp. Ivii-lix), since the word for ‘grateful’ is not Hukrtajno, 
but krtajna. But on the whole the conclusions of the 
Introduction seem to me thoroughly well grounded. 

The text (pp. 1-60), drawn up in accordance with the 
principles indicated above, has been carefully corrected, and 
the type itself is clear and satisfactory, except for a some- 
what inadequate discrimination of the vowels i and o, which 
give trouble in all ndgarl founts. I note one or two mis- 
prints, e.g. yiiddhe na for yuddhena (1. 536) and vimriya 
Mrinafh for vimriyakdrinnm (1. 1698). In* a few passages 
one is', rather inclined to quarrel with the reading. Thus 
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ill 1. 139 yatha tathyem is approved ; but, considering that 
th and dh are easily confused iu some southern alphabets, 
the yadhatathycm and yddhdtfulhyena of I and II respectively 
seem sufficient ground for supposing that the original ydthd- 
tathjjena was intact in tlie archetype of the present recension. 
Similarly, I should prefer niiqtathapayithtdh to nitipada^ in 

I. 141, and dpdtamdtramandaryah to dpdda^ in I. (>(>2. In 

II. 912-13 wc may perhaps recognize a corrupted sloka — 

vyiidhas caikadinain dve dine mrgasnkarau | 

ksutksiimartham idiiiilrn tarn dhanurjyarn bhaksayisyami. 

The work is published by the Leipzig Academy, and is 
dedicated to Dr. Stein. The Tantrdk/niyiku appeared in the 
same series with acknowledgments to Professors Windisch, 
Leumann, Hultzsch, and other scholars, including Indian 
Pandits who have rendered valuable assistance. Though 
Dr. Herters writings show a few occasional traces of critical 
severity towards certain of his predecessors, we think that 
both the present publication and his ultimate edition of the 
Tesrtus Omatior will not fail to receive the favourable 
attention which his fruitful labours thoroughly deserve. 

F. W. Thomas. 

Latk Babyj.onian Lktters. Transliterations and Trans- 
lations of a Stfries of Letters written in. Dabyloniaii 
Cuneiform, chiefly during the Reigns of Nabonidus, Cyrus, 
Cambyscs, and Darius. By R. Campbell Thomj’son, M. A. 
(London: Luzac & Co., 1906.) 

As a first attempt to give an idea of the contents of the 
small narrow unbaked tablets on which the Babylonians 
of later days wrote their correspondence, this is a very 
praiseworthy work. Though often trivial and unimportant, 
there is generally some redeeming point, such as an unusual 
word, a name, or a circumstance in connection with other 
things known, which makes the document worth notice, with 
a view to use later on. 

Probably the first inscription translated is as important as 
any in the book. In this the king — possibly an Assyrian 
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ruler^ and, if bo, of earlier date than indicated on the title- 
page — sends to SadOnu, asking him to take with him certain 
people who are named, and seek out what tablets were 
in their houses and in the temple E-zida in Borsippa, 
including all the rare inscriptions which he could find, and 
send them to him. Texts which did not exist in Assyria are 
especially asked for. In his introduction the author suggests 
that the king who gave the instructions may have been 
Assur-bani-apli, who, as is well known, was an •enthusiastic 
collector of texts. 

In many cases the letters merely refer to matters of 
business, as, for example, in the case of Bel-uballit to the 
priest of Sippar, wliom he calls his ‘ brother.' He asks that 
SulluinsI, who is going to his presence, maj'' not be detained 
long, and he seems to make some arrangement with regard 
to the amount paid to him. Certain gold which had been 
sent by the priest seems to have been too little, and Bel- 
uballit appears to liave applied it to another purpose. He 
says that he is sending Kalbaa, who would indicate the 
amount of gold required, and ho asks for a mana of ‘red gold' 
to be sent. As ndmit could bo applied to a dog, or to an ass, 
among other things, the translation ‘ dark-coloured gold ' 
is to be preferred. 

Another refers to work upon the vestments, seemingly, 
of the Sun-god and Bunene, who were worshipped at Sippar. 
In this he translates the word nibihu by ‘ stoles,' and tubus by 
* robes.' The former may stand for garments with borders, 
perhaps embroidered. These were for the months Adar and 
Nisan, probably in connection with ceremonies on account 
of the end of the old and t^ie beginning of the new year. 
We have here one of the principal passages for the translation 
of the word kapdu as ‘ speedily,' which the author suggests 
{hajidu sipdtii takiltu'^ innanisUy ‘ speedily send us the blue 
cloth '). 

The following is an especially interesting letter (No. 222) : — 

“ Letter from Gag& to Sa-pi-Bel, her father. May there 
be peace to my father ; may Bel and Nebo bespeak the peace 
of my father. 
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Why, before thce,^ do I and my daughters remain in 
thirst for a letter ? Rack thy brains then * by Samas ! Lo, 
why has BM-uballit, before thee, taken away all my dates ? 
When I spoke to B61-upahhir, he said thus : * Behold, thy 
dates are with B^l-uballit.’ And B^l-uballit has not given 
me a single date. When I spoke to them thus : ‘ Give me 
the dates,’ they said to me thus : ‘ Go and speak to the son 
of Dakuri® about it.’ Again, when I spoke to them, (they 
answered) thus : ‘Go and ask the gods.’ I am looking to iny 
lord — whatever the letter, let mo hear word from my lord.” 

As an example of the more interesting of these inscriptions 
from a social point of view, the following (No. 155), of which 
I published the text with a translation in 1803, is worth 
notice ; — 


Ditppi Nahu-zera-ihni ana 
Ufjaraa Balafu Naha-h&/- 
iumdti u Samas-udammiq ahe- 
Adu Nabu u Nana ana 
balaf napidti Sa ahm umJla. 

BH-iipm m aganna-hunn 
dhita sumanma dibhi-sn hi' Hut a 
idibbubu, ki 5a ahea ili'u Irnak- 
hitu, Sd u/fn res ajfi kit dhe 
dhawes nini, Ki nakntti ana 
dhea altapra. Agd Ju-tdbat sa 
dhea ippusiunt, Gahri sipirti 
Sa dhea luniur. 


Tablet of Nabu-zera-ibiii 
to Ugaraa, Balatu, Nabu-beU 
sumati, and Samas- udamrniq. 
Now Nabft and Nan/l for the 
preservation of the life of my 
brother I pray. 

Bel-epus, who is along 
with you, is my brother — 
whoever speaks evil words 
against him, as my brothers 
wish, let him be silent. As 
for him, from first to last 
brothers of each other are 
>ve. As a trouble* to my 
brothers I send. May what 
ray brothers do be good. Let 
me see an answer to my letter 
from my brothers. 


* Instead of ‘ before thee * (iwa paui-ha), the author has, perhaps better, 
•an ’t please thee.* 

* Lit. * beat thy head then,’ reU~ka dtke'-mn, 

* Dakuru was the patronymic of a (.-haldeun tribe often mentioned in the 
historical texts. 

* So the author. My translation of 1893 has “ A< a warning to my brothers 
I send this.” 
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There is a useful index 'and Tocabulary combined, but it is 
meagre as to details. The introduction is interesting, as it 
repeats the translations of the gems of the series. A few 
oath-formulaQ*are cited, and some special phrases, such as 
hi nakutti altappar, ‘ although I am sending what is an 
importunity * ; hcl la hillty ‘ let not my lord be neglectful * ; 
hatUf probably meaning Ho pass the time,* etc. If the 
renderings are in general freer than those given above, this 
only makes them the more readable. 

T. G. Pinches. 

Lumr ON the Old Testament from Babel. By Albert T. 
Clay, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Semitic Philology 
and Archaeology, etc., in the University of Pennsylvania. 
(Philadelphia : The Sunday School Times Company, 
1907.) 

This is an interesting account of discoveries in Assyriology, 
by one who knows the inscriptions well. The chapters 
include the antiquity of man, in which the author gives 
many reasons for placing the advent of the human race at 
a remote period. At the same time, he shows that, as the 
pavement of Ur-Engur at Nifibr rested immediately upon 
the two-course brickwork of Naram-Sin, the supposition 
that there was no great interval between those rulers finds 
support, and the lower date for Sargon of Agade, which has 
been put forward by certain Assyriologists, is justified. This 
would reduce Nabotiidus^s chronological period by about 
1000 years. Between Narara-Sin's pavement and virgin-soil, 
however, thirtj^ feet of accumulation was found, representing, 
it is said, between two and three millenniums. Six thousand 
years b.c. would therefore seem to be a moderate estimate 
for the foundation of the city of Niifer, where the Americans 
have excavated. 

The story of the Creation and the Flood are again told, 
and well commented upon. The tower of Babel is correctly 
described, in accordance with the inscriptions, as the great 
ziqqurat dedicated to Bel-Merodach, and not the traditional 
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Tower, the Birs-Nimroud. Simpson’s striking restoration is 
reproduced, but its form does not agree with the indications 
of the Babylonian tablet which was for a time in the hands 
of the late G. Smith. Coming to the 14th chapter of 
Genesis, the author mentions the tablets containing the 
names of Tudhula, Eri-Ekua or Eri-Eaku, and Kudur- 
lahgumal, and speaks of the identity of Eri-Aku with 
Kim-Sin.^ 

These, and many other points, are touched upon at length, 
and make the book a most useful one. His referemses to 
Jama (=Ya\va) as the Hebrew Jahwah are exceedingly 
interesting, and many new names are added to the list 
which I published in 1892 and 1894-5.* 

The book has about 120 illustrations, including some 
excellent pictures of the American excavations at Niffer, an 
ancient clay map of the north-east section of the city, 
another “ showing towns, canals, and a road in the vicinity,” 
and numerous reproductions of tablets. ‘The Dragon of 
Babylon * has to yield to ‘ the Dragon of Nippur ’ in the 
humour of his appearance, if not in grotesqueness. 

An excellent book, which even the specialist will read 
with interest. 

T. G. PlNCllKS. 

In the American Jonrmd of Semitic Langmifen and TMera- 
tare, vol. xxiii. No. 4, July, 1907, Professor Clay has an 
interesting article entitled “Ellil, the God of Nippur,” in 
which he shows that a distinction has to be made between 
and the former standing for JUn-li/n, Jiniit, 

Ellit, or /////, the Illinos of Damascius, and the latter for 
Bely ‘ the lord,’ a title of Merodach as king of the gods, and 
of numerous other deities. This differentiates names which 

* Concerning these rulers I said, some years apo, it seemed impossible that (as 
has been suppested) the tablets in question should reier to I'idal, Ariocli, and 
Chedorlaomcr, but not the same Tidal, Arioch, and (Jhedorlaoraer as are 
mentioned in (jenesis. 

* rrocpedings of ihe Society of Biblical Arehmiogyy Nov. 1892, pp. 13-16 ; 
Journal of the Fictoria Imtitute, 1895, p. 26. 
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would othervtrise be confused, and is to a certain extent 
illustrated by the students' exercise- tablet 83-1-18, 184G 
{Proceedingn of the Socieif/ of Biblical Arch<cology for Dee. 
1896, pi. ii, p. 254 *). where T ^ ^ 

occurs more fully written f *ET4T HK &T? 

►-< iMi-ma-an-in-iii-be-lH, a name meaning something 
like ‘ With whom ^ is the Lord ? ’ apparently meaning the 
god Morodach. The transcription of* Kllil for is 

given by an Aramflcan docket (No. 2 in the first vol. of 
Professor Clay's inscriptions^ recording the commercial 
transactions of the J!///;Y/«a!-faTiiiIy) as i.e. 

Ellilhandduui = EHil stnn-iddina^ moaning ‘ Kllil has given 
a name.’ This E/lil became the Hebrew one of the 

words for * idol.* 

T. G. P. 

SuMKKiKK rNJ> Skmitkn IN Uahylonikn, von Eduard 
Mktkr. a us den Abhandlungon dor Konigl. Preuss. 
Akademie dor Wisseiisohafton. Mil 0 Tafeln. Bei 
Georg Ueimer. 4t(). (Berlin, 190G.) 

This book, which consists «)f 117 pages of letterpiess, 
8 pages of indices, and 9 excellent plates, intended to show 
the types of the ancient inhabitants of Babylonia and Assyria, 
deals with the much-discussed question of the Non-Semites 
and the Semites in Babylonia, and is probably one of the 
most important contributions to the subject. From a perusal 
of this work, one gathers the impression that as far as the 
races of Babylonia are concerned the Sumerian question is 
set at rest. 

An examination of the monuments has led the author to 
he conclusion that the Sumerians of Gudea’s time did not 

' Ahityrtologteal Gleanings^ i, by the writer. 

^ Possibly = * Oa whoso side ? ’ 

® The Babylonian Expedition of the Umvn'oiUj of Pennsghania ^ vol. iz. 
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represent their gods with the Sumerian type, but in features, 
beard, hair, and clothing, they were shown as Semites. At 
this period, also, the representations of the human form, as far 
as our knowledge goes, fall into two different sections, sharply 
distinguished, like the languages, from each other — the type 
of the Sumerians and that of the Semitic Babylonians — and are 
found in the monuments as late as the period of Ilanimurabi 
(2200 H.c.) and his successors. After the Sumerians had 
been subdued by the kings of Agade, they recovered, under 
tIr-Engur (Sur-Engur) and his successors, the dominion 
of the land, as is shown by the title ‘king of Sumer and 
Akkad ’ — Sumer being the south and Akkad the north — 
which they bear. That north Babylonia was ever inhabited 
by Sumerians is unprovablc, but is, on the other hand, as 
improbable as possible {inf (lurch uichfa erweinhnrr ftonderu ho 
umcuhrHchninUch trie moglich). Nothing can at present be 
said as to their origin and ethnic kinship. It is not unlikely 
that they came over the Zagros, as the fact that V stands 
for both ‘land ’ and ‘ mountain ’ shows. Not unnaturally it 
lias come to be thought that they entered south Babyloni i 
by sea — their inhabiting the mouths of the Tigris and the 
Euphrates would seem to give it probability, but it is only 
^‘wild hypotheses” which have brought them into connection 
with the Chinese. 

But the author only brings material to eiiable correct 
conclusions to be arrived at, not to state hypotheses. For 
the rest, the book is exceedingly instructive. The bow was 
a Semitic weapon, unknown to the Sumerians ; the horse was 
introduced into Babylonia only during the Kassite or 
Cossman period ; the expression ‘ the black-headed people,' 
i.e. race wdth black hair, can only designate the Semites, in 
contradistinction to the Sumerians ; the occurrence of the 
pine-tree on cylinders and elsewhere; is probably to be 
explained from the mountainous region of the Zagros having 
been subject to the kings of Agade. Those who cannot 
agree with all the author’s conclusions will doubtless admit 
that he has studied hU subject well, and that all his 
statements are worthy of the fullest consideration. 
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In addition to the plates, there are nearly 40 illustrations 
in the text, which add much to the value of the work, 
though some of them do not come out very well, and titles 
to them would have been an improvement. But the text is 
the important part, giving, as it does, new ideas, and for this 
the author has the thanks of the student of Assyrian. 

T. Gr. Pjn(^hes. 



NOTES OF THE QUARTER. 

(April, Alay, June, 1907.) 


I- GeNERAJ. ]\fi:KTINC;s OF TITE EoVAI. AsIATK’ SOCIF.TY. 

April 1907. — Sir Charles Lyall, Vice-President, iir 

the Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society : — 

Mr. E. 11. Walsh, 

iVlaharaj Kumar Sidkeong Tulku of Sikkim. 

Major Gurdon read the following paper : — 

The Khasis and the Austric Thkoky. 

The January number of the Journal of this Society contains 
a review by Dr. Grierson of the most recent work of Pater 
Schmidt on tlie Mon-Khinfer people and the Austric languages. 
The term Amlric js, I believe, new to philological science, 
and it is applied, to quote Dr. Grierson, to “ the most widely 
spread speech-family of which the existence has yet been 
proved.” The Austric Iract extends “from tne Panjab in 
the west to Easter Island, off the coast of South America,, 
in the cast ; from the Himalaya in the nortli to New Zealand 
in the south.’’ This is a very great area to contemplate. We 
are now directly concerned, however, with only a portion of 
this language field, i.e. the Austro-Asiatic division and a part 
of the Indonesian group. Pater Schmidt in chapter iii of 
his recently published work has discussed incidentally some 
of the anthropological relationships of certain tribes of the 
Austro-Asiatic division. I propose now to attempt to carry 
this discussion further by introducing, what appear to me, 
some points of ethnical affinity between some of the tribes.. 
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The Palaungs of Upper Burma, who have been called the 
first cousins of the Khasis of Assam, seem from the description 
of Mr. Lowis to greatly resemble them in the shape of the 
head, in facial characteristics, in the colour of the skin, hair, 
and in stature and physique (p. 3 of Mr. Lowis’ note of 
1906). For a description of the Khasis I would refer to 
pp. 2—6 of my monograph. The late Mr. Peal, who for 
many years was on terms of intimacy with the Eastern 
Nagas of Assam, writes that the Tirap, Namstik, and Soukap 
group of Nagas arc strikingly like the Ehasis in many 
respects, “ the women being particularly robust, with pale 
colours, and at times rosy cheeks.*' The ethnographic 
survey of Assam, as regards the Naga tribes, is not yet 
complete, but we may hope before long to be able to make 
49ome further comparisons. The great mass of Naga tribes 
have been placed so long in the Thibeto-Burman group, 
I believe, purely on linguisths grounds. We have a detailed 
description by M. Aymonier of the physical characteristics of 
the people of French Indo-China (p. 333 et seqq. of vol. iii 
of *‘Iie Gamboge "). If these are studied, many points in 
common between the Ehiners, the Ehasis, and the Palaungs 
will be found. Turning to dress, ^ve find in the interesting 
note of the Superintendent of Ethnography in Burma quite 
a series of fashion plates of the costumes of the Paluimg 
ladies. Some of the Paluuug women, as depicted in 
Mr. Lowis’ photographs, might easily be mistaken for 
Ehasi females, the only difference being that the silver 
torque of the Palaungs is more exaggerated than the Ehasi 
necklace, the rupaUjlU. It is noteworthy that the shape 
of both Palaung and Ehasi heck ornaments is the same. 
The hood of the Ehasi women is similar to some of those 
worn by the Palaung women, and there are the same gaiters. 
Some of the Pale women appear to wear cane girdles, very 
similar in character to that showrn in the illustration, in 
Mr. Peal’s paper, of the Naga girl of the Tirap-Narastik 
group. A point of great interest is that the Palaung female 
dress is designed to imitate the hood, the scales, and the 
coils of a snake. Mr. Lowis explains this peculiarity by the 
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prominence given by the Mon-Anam peoples inhabiting 
Burma and the Shan states to their reputed descent from 
Nagus (dragons or serpents). Serpent worship was the 
ancient religion of the Mons, and the Khm^r remains in 
Cambodia (though no doubt largely Hindu) contain carved 
snakes, with immense hoods, in prominent positions. Some 
of these can be seen in the Trocadcro Museum in Paris and 
on p. 142 of vol. iii of M. Aymonier’s work. There is still 
a survival of serpent worship amongst the Khusis in the 
well-known thkti superstition. The thlen is a fabulous snake 
which has the power of contracting and expanding, and is 
tlie guardian of the family treasure. It requires to be 
appeased at regular intervals bj^ the sacrifice of human 
victims. It is not unlikely that the worship of the Kopilt 
river by the Syntengs and the sacrifice to it of liurnaii 
victims was connected with the thlca superstition. Similar 
sacrifices by the ancient King of Angkor, in the Khmer 
country, may also have had the same object. 

Probably the most characteristic feature of the Khasis is 
matriarchy. Sir Charles Lyall writes : the Khasi soci d 
organization presents ‘^onc of the most perfect examples 
still surviving of matriarchal institutions, carried out with 
a logic and thoroughness which, to tliose accustomed to regard 
the status and authority of the father as the foundation of 
society, are exceiulingly remarkable.'' No siicli customs, 
however, appear to bo practised at the present day by the 
Palaungs (p. 11 of Mr. Lowis' note), and it does not seem 
from Sir George Scott's writings that the Was of Burma 
exhibit such phenomena, although the Was have been so far 
admittedly very imperfectly studied. Amongst the Oramj 
Laid, however, one of the aboriginal tribes of the Malay 
peninsula, described by Messrs. Skeat & Blagden, the children 
belong not to the father but to the mother; this is the case 
with the Khasis. Mr. Pleyte writes to me from Batavia, 
that there arc pure matriarchal customs to be found among 
the Minang Kabe Malays inhabiting the Padang uplands 
of Sumatra ; in Agam, the fifty Kotas and Thanah Datar, 
more or less mixed with patriarchal institutions ; they are 
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equally followed by the tribes inhabiting parts of Koriiichi 
and other places. All these tribes fall within the boundaries 
of Pater Schmidt’s Indonesian group. In this connection 
it is interesting to find in’ the work of M. Aymonier (p. 337) 
that matriarchy prevailed amongst the ancient inhabitants 
•of French Indo-China. It is stated there, apparently on 
the authority of tlie Chinese writer Ma-touan-lin, that there 
were queens in the island of Iluinan and in the ancient 
Founan (which for our purposes may perhaps be stated to 
be identical with the present kingdom of Cambodia and 
the French provinces of Indo-China). These queens appear 
to have been succeeded in the exorcise of sovereign powers 
by their daughters, not by their sons, of which we have 
a parallel case at the present day in the succession to the 
•office of Siern priestess of Nongkrem in the Khasi hills. 
Then there is the aifnilarity in shape of the Khasi mo-khiwy 
or hoc (p. 12 of “The Khaais”), and the “shoulder-headed 
celts” of Forbes (which are also mentioned by M. Aymonier 
in vol. iii, pp. 331-332 of “Lo Gamboge”), unearthed not 
only in the Malay peninsula but also in Chota Nagpur. 
Mr. Peal found hoes similar in shape, although smaller in 
•size, at Ledo and Tikak villages, actually in use. It is 
indeed curious that the Burmese name for the celts is 
mo-gyo, and that the Khasi name for the hoe of the pretient 
day is mo-khitc. 

Another prominent Khasi feature is ^the sang or taboo. 
The question of sang arises in nearly everything the Khasis 
-do, from the time thoy are born till the day when their 
ashes are deposited in the clan cromlech. Sang is the most 
imx^ortant influence of their liVes. 

The genna^ amongst the Assam tribes, which Mr. Hodson 
has very clearly described (see Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute, vol. xxxvi, January-June, 1906), partakes largely 
•of the nature of the Khasi sang^ and, if I mistake not, of the 
great Polynesian taboo system also. The Cambodian tarn or 
trenam, too, seems to resemble the Khasi sang and in some 
respects the Naga genna. A point which has struck me 
4 n reading Mr. Lowis’ note ou the Palaungs is that an 
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illustration to the report of the Mmion Pane shows a village 
of Klia PaiHe {Klta-Pai-Le?), a Mon-Anam hill tribe of 
French Indo-China with houses having V-shaped projections 
from the roofs. These are to bo found amongst the Palaung 
hill villages also. But those V-shaped projections are to be 
seen in the illustrations of some of the Niiga moranffs, or 
bachelor, houses, and it is noteworthy that there are 
V-shaped genua posts, and that there are some carved stone 
pillars of this shape amongst the remains at Dimapur in 
Assam. The Ilos, who speak one of the languages of the 
Ho-Munda sub-group, although they do not show much 
physical resemblance to the Khasis, are in the habit of 
erecting menhirs and cromlechs very similar to the Khasi 
memorials, and the funeral ceremonies of the Hos, as 
described by Mr. Bradley-Birt, seem to much resemble those 
of the Kliasis. It is interesting to note these points of 
ethnical agreement when we consider the linguistic con- 
nection between the Ho-Mundas and the Khusi-Mon-Khmer. 

The above are some of the points which would seem to 
indicate connection between the tribes I have referred to, 
and which would appear to support the theory of community 
of origin. We, however, require more data before we can 
come to definite conclusions on this most important point, 
and more especially with regard to the learned Pater’s 
statement that the^ focus of the Austric dispersion* was 
situated in the extreme west of this great language field. 
With a view to continuing our studies in the comparative 
ethnology of these peoples, might I venture to suggest that 
anthropometrical measurements of as many tribes as possible 
which fall within the Austro-Asiatic group be carried out 
on some definite and scientific system such as that laid 
down by Sir Herbert Risley. It seems further desirable 
to continue the ethnographic survey of such tribes as the 
I^agas, the Akas and Dafilas, and the Abors and Mishmis. 
Our knowledge of these tribes, some of which are of 
importance from a political point of view, is at present most 
imperfect. To me it seems possible that the Mon-Khmer 
field extends really further north-east than the Khasi and 
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Jaintia Ilills, but as regards this we must remain in the 
dark until the ethnographic survey of the Assam tribes is 
completed. 

In the discussion which followed — 

Dr. Grierson said : The history of the development of the 
Austric theory is a romantic one. The serious study of the 
Malay languages and of their connection with Polynesia and 
Madagascar dates from 183(5, when appeared Wilhelm von 
Humboldt’s famous posthumous work on the Kawi language 
of Java. He was followed by a series of Dutch students, of 
which the name of Kern is the most illustrious. 

In the meantime the Homan Catholic missionaries had 
been in Annum since the seventeenth century. The first 
comers compared Aiinaraese to the twittering of birds, and 
gave up all hope of ever learning it. But th^y persisted 
and in time it was mastered, and for long was the only 
Mon-Khmer speech knoAVii in Europe. The next stage was 
the researches of Logan (1847-o9) into Mon and its allied 
languages and into Khasi. Logan was before his time, 
and what he wrote was disfigured by wild theories which 
prevented the importance of his main proposition being 
recognized with the attention which it deserved. This was 
the ultimate relationship between, on the one side Ition- 
Khmer and Ehasi, and on the other side the Munda 
languages of India proper. Scholars like Forbes and those 
of his school rejected it, and it remained despised and 
ignored till, in 1889, Professor Kuhn again took it up and 
for the first time put the study of Mon-Khmer on a firm 
basis. As regards its relationship to Munda he reserved his 
opinion. 

The question remained at this stage till it was reopened 
by Pater Schmidt in the year 1901, Nothing in the history 
of modern philology is more interesting than the sudden 
leap of this scholar into fame. The commencement of the 
twentieth century will henceforth be a noteworthy landmark, 
for it was then that the most widely extended family of 
languages upon the earth was first recognized and described. 
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In 1901 the attention oF scholars was suddenly seized hy 
a remarkable work from the pen of a man hitherto almost 
unknown to Indian students. The work dealt with two of 
the aboriginal languages of Malacca, and exhibited a grasp 
of general principles, a sobriety of arrangement, and a 
familiarity with detail wliich, though it discussed two little- 
known and insignificant forms of speech, caused it to be 
accepted as a inast-erpieco. It was followed in quick 
succession hy equally excellent treatises on Khasi and on the 
Mon-Khmer languages generally. 

I need not say that these works w^ero intensely interesting 
to everyone connected with the Linguistic Survey of India. 
Tliey were fully utilized by Hr. Sten Koiiow in the 
preparation of the volume referring to the Munda languages. 
Working from the side of India proper he was able not only 
to confirm the truth of the common origin of the Munda 
and of the 31on-Khincr languages, but to show that there 
were still extant traces of an old Munda tongue existing in 
prehistoric times in Northern India right up to the hills of 
Kunawar in the Punjab. Early notice of these discoveries 
was forwarded to Pater Schmidt and assisted that scholar 
ill the preparation of the crowning result of his researches, 
tlic work referred to by Major Guidon, in which was 
promulgated the ‘ Austric ’ theory. 

As has been pointed out by Professor Kuhn in a review 
of Pater Schmidt’s work, there have been many attempts at 
wide generalizations in philology, but few with any success. 
Most of us here have heard how attempts have been made 
to unite the Indo- hkiropean and the Semitic, the Semitic 
and the Ilaiuitic, the Indo-European and the TJgro-Finic 
families, and liow all these have been received with con- 
. siderablc scepticism. I'hc same might have been expected 
with regard to Schmidt’s Austric theory, w'bich unites in 
a common fatherhood languages (at first sight most different 
in structure) extending from near South America across the 
Pacific^ Ocean to the Paiijab ; hut such has not been the 
case. Pater Schmidt’s work has been so well founded on 
detailed study, and his marshalling of proofs has been so 

J.U.A.S. 1007. 49 
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convincing, that I have not come across a single discordant 
note in tlie chorus of praise with which it has been received. 

That the Ehasi language is a member of this Austric 
family is an established fact, of which Major Gurdoii in his 
most interesting paper has given additional proofs. Pater 
Schmidt’s work is a general survey embracing a wliole host 
of languages, and when an expert like Major Gurdoii tests 
his general conclusions with the aid of a practical and 
thorough knowledge of one of these languages, and finds 
the conclusions correct, we have a valuable contribution to 
philological science. 


ANNIVERSARY MEETING. 

The Anniversary Meeting was hold on Maj 7th, 1907, 
Lord Reay, Pin^sidciit, in the Chair. 

The following were (decied nieinbers of the Scxdet y : — 

Mr. A. F. M. Abdul Ali, 

Mr. Malioined Azhare Ali, 

Mrs. irerringhain, 

Mr. Georgt' Barclay Ijoechiuan, 

Mr. George Robb, 

The Rev. h^dward C’arriither.s AVoodley. 

The Annual Report of the Council for the year 1!100~7 
was read by the Secretai'y. . 


REnoiiT OK j iiE CorNcTj. Koa 1900-7. 

The Council regret to report the loss by death of the 
following five members : — 

Professor Rendall, 

Mr. G. Henderson, 

Mr. F. J. Ilorniman, 

Count Coudenhove-Kalergi, 

Mr. Coutts Trotter, 
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and by retirement of the following seventeen : — 

Lord Ainlierst, 

Mr. J. AV. Best, 

Mr. E. M. Cooke, 

Dr. liustainji Dadubhai, 

Mr. W. 1\ F, Doqdi, 

Lieut. -Colonel Duke, 

Mr. E. J). 11. Fraser, 
lion. Dr. Jiashbihary (iliose, 

Profc*-ssor Gr. K. (Jokliale, 

Mr. (xazanfar AH Khan, 

Mr. David lioyes, 

Mr. A. K. Maedonuld, 

Mr. F. (1. Hilton ]h*iec, 

Dastur Darab Peshotan Sanjana, 

Tliakur Joonjar Singh, 

Sir Janies 'Walker, 

]\lr. 11. A. Yerburgh. 

Under Rule 20 nineteen gentlemen e('ase to be Members 
of llie Society : — 

Sir. Slir Imdud Ali, 

Sir. Z. ^jlauhur Ali, 

Sir. \"irendrenatli Chattapadhyay, 

Sheikh Abul Fazl, 

Sir. F. SI. Grattoii, 

Sir. Canga Prasad Gupta, 

Syed -\sghar Husain, 

Sir. K. I. Vurugis SlapilJai, 

Sir. llarendi’a Krishna Sliiklierji, 

Mr. SV. Gorii Old, 

Sir. Slouiig Ba Ilia Oung, 

Sir. H. B. llae, 

Babu Brajo Sundur Sannyal, 

Syed SI. Sheriff, 

Bhiirat Bhushan Lai Komesh Sinh, 

Sir. Lim Oliiii Tsoiig, 
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Mr. M. N. VenketsAViimi, 

Pandit Gaiiri Datta Misra Vidyabhiisana, 

Mr. ^lohained Yunus. 

Under Pule 21 twelve gontlonicii (jease to be Members of 
the Society : — 

31 r. Daliyabhai IMtarnbaradasa Denisari, 
ilunslii J)evi])rasad, 

31 r. Kunhi Krislina Menon, 

3Ir. Nagendra Xalli 3Iulverjeo, 

3rr. Peiioy Veliari 3riilvlierji, 

31 r. Satis (liandra 3Iukherjea, 

3Ir. (‘liiliir 3Iadlianan Nair, 

3Ir. 31. J. Pliili]), 

31 r. Kliirnd ( \ Ray, 

3[r. J». Siiryanarain Row, 

31 r. JI. 3Y. Stevens, 

Rev. 0. Valentine. 

The following forty-IVmr new 3reinbers have boon elected 
during the year : — 

3rr. Jv. (i. S(‘sha Aiyer, 

3rr. Mahomed Shakir AH, 

]*rof(\sM)r Rene Basset, Honorary, 

The 3Iaharaja of Burdwan, 

3Ir. Pashupatinath Chatrerjee, 

Dr. Anaiida K. Coomaraswamy, 

Principal Ilarinath De, 

3Ir. Riistamji Varidoonji, I.C.S., 

3Ir. AVilliam Edgar Gcil, 

3Iiss E. Grace Hammond, 

3Ir. Henry Ifarcourt, I.C.S., 

3Ir. Frits V. Holm, 

31r. Chan gat harail Govarghese Idichandy, 
Professor A. V. 3Villiams Jackson, 

31 r. Kashi Prasad Jayaswal, 

31r. A. H. Khudadad Khan, 
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Mr. Fritz Kroiikow, 

Mr. M. Krishiiair.acharva, 

Mr. Parineshwar Lall, 

Dr. Jaraos William Lowbor, 

]\rr. J)avi(l Lawlor Mc(^irrison, 

Sir A. llniry Mahon, K.C.T.E., 

Dr. Fairmaii llat'kliam Mann, ll.N., 

Babn Kodar Nath Maznindar, 

Mr. Jlliaskarrao Vithaldas Mt'lita, 

Mr. ^roiino; ]\Ioiin^, 

Dr. Jfoil Gordon Munro, 

Mr. M. T. XarasiTidiioni»ar, 

Pi-ofossor II. C. ^iorman, 

Captain W. F. O’(^)nnor, K A., O.I.E., 
LuMit.-Colonol 1). 0. Phillott, 

Mr. David I tester Itioliurdson, 

Babii Brajo Sundar Sannyal, 

Mr. lioonard dolin Sedgwick, 

Mr. Paiidoya Fiuaj)ali Datta Sliarina, 

Mr. Giilab Sliaiikar Dov Sliarman, 

Pandit llirananda Sliaslri, 

Thakni* Sliiain Samp Sini>;al, 
liev. AValtor Ilonry Staploton, 

Captain Jolin Stophonsun, I.M.S., 

Mr. fl. G. Stokos, 

Mr. P. C. Tarapore, 

Mr. R. B. MHiitohoad, 

Mr. A. C. Woollier. 

Theism is a nuinerieal decrease of nine in flic luimber 
of members, but, as will be seen by reference to llie receipts 
from subscriptions, this does not involve a loss of income; 
on the contrary, the amount re(;eivcd fur members’ sub- 
scriptions in lOOd is £52 more than in the previous year. 

The decrease in numbers is explained by the removal 
from the list of a large number who have failed for some 
years past either to pay their subscription or to take up 
election. 
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There is again a slight decrease in the number of Resident 
Members, 78 having paid £3 Ss. as against 84 in 1906, 
but on the other hand 26 more members than in last year 
have paid the Non-Resident subscription. The total income 
shows an advance of £60 on that of last year. 

On the cxpcndituTc side a large sum appears, spent on 
the thorough repairs of the house required to be done in 
accordance w’ith the terms of the Society’s lease. This 
heavy addition to the ordinary expenditure has been met, the 
Council are glad to say, out of the eun’ont year’s income. 

Owing to the resignation by Or. (hist of the post of 
Honorary Secretary, the Council ap]>ointcd Mr. Fleet to that 
office on November 13th, 1906. 

During the year the ('Ouniul have, in conjunction with 
the Archaeologujal Institute? at lavciq^ool, undertaken the 
publication of a jMonogrjiph by Professor Sayce and 
Dr. Pinches on the important discovery of a Cuneiform 
Tablet at Yuzgat; and, in conjunction with the Folk-Lore 
Society, they have brought out the “ Popular Poetry of the 
Baloches,” by 3[r. M. Longworth Dames, in two volumes. 

A grant from the India Office, which was nearly enough 
to cover all the expenses c»f the work, enabled the Council 
to publish during the year one more Monograph, namely. 
Dr. Grierson’s “Pisiii?a Languages of North-West India ” 

In connection with the Oriental Translation Fund, the 
work by Professor IJarnett, the Antagada - dasao and the 
AnuttarovaviTij a-dasao, is now ]>ublished, and forms vol. xvii 
of the series. 

In the Indian Texts Series, the first work which was 
sanctioned by the (fovernment of India in 1903 has appeared, 
namely, the first two volumes of “ Tlie Storia do Mogor ” by 
Nicolao Manucci, translaUid by Mr. Wm. Irvine. The 
work will be complete in four volumes, and it is hoped that 
the remaining two volumes will be ready before the close 
of 1907. 

The Society’s Triennial Gold Medal for Oriental Scholar- 
ship was awarded to the Rev. Dr. Pope, for his distinguished 
services in the field of Tamil literature. This Medal was 
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presented to Dr. Pope on June 19th by Mr. Morley, Secretary 
of State for India, and on the same occasion the Society’s 
Public School Gold Medal for 190G was prcsente<l to 
3fr. L. F. Nuldcr, of Rugbj^ School, for his essay on llyder 
Ali. A full report of the proceedings appeared in the 
Society’s Journal of 190G. 

The Oominittee appointed by the Council in December, 
1905, to examine the Rules and Byelaws of the /Society 
w'ith a view to revision, having prej)ared a draft in con- 
junc^tion with the Honorary Solicitor, the Council submitted 
:i set of the Revised Rules at a Special General Meeting of 
the Society on April IGth. The meeting was ad journed. 

A Declaration of Trust for tlu' Ihiblic School Gold Medal 
and the Prize Publhnition Fund, similar to that approved by 
the Society for the IViennial Gold Medal, was also laid by 
the Council l>efore the Special General Meeting of April IGth, 
and was approved by that meeting. 

The (Council rccomnKind that a vote c)f thanks be ])assod to 
Mr. A. H. 'Wilson, the Socic^ty’s TIonorarv Solicitor, for the 
great attention he has given to these two matters. 

The usual Statement, ot' Accounts is laid on the table. 

The Council recommend that a vote of thanks be passed 
to the Honorary Auditors. Mr, Irvine, Mr. h’razer, and 
Mr. Sturdy. 

The rocommendations of tin* (k)uncil for filling vacamjies 
(»n the Council for the ensuing year 19 () 7 -S are as follows : — 

That tlu^ vacant office of Director should be tilled, and that 
under Rule 28 

Sir Raymond 'West 
should bo elected thereto. 

Under Rule 28, Lord Stjininorc retires from th(^ office of 
Vice-President. The Council recommend the election of 

Dr. Grierson 


to the vacancy thus caused. 
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Under Kiile 29, the Coiiiieil recoiniiieiid the re-cloction of 
Mr. Kennedy fis Honorary Treasurer, 

Dr. h^l('et as ironorarj" Secretary, 

J)r. Codringioii as Hoiiorarv [jibrarian. 

Under Tiule 4^5, tlie following ordinary members of 
Oouneil retire : — Ihofesser Hrowne, Mr. Dames, Dr. Iloemle, 
Mr. Irvine, and ]\Ir. Thomas. Furtlier, Professor Kapson 
lias resigned, and another vacancy will be caused by the 
election of Dr. (Srierson to be Vice-President. 

The Council reconnnend the re-election of 

Dr. Jloernle, 
l^Ir. Irvine. 

To the remaining live A'acane.ic‘s tlu' fViuncil recommend 
the election of 

Mr. Aiheer Ali, 
i\Ir. Frazer, 

Di‘. Gaster, 

Mr. Keith, 

Mr. Pargiter. 

Mu. Ikvjnk: Ijord lh‘ay, ladies, and gentlemen, — It is 
with much pleasure 1 rise t.c» move the ado])tion cf the 
Annual Report, which has just been read. It shows a ri?cord 
of progress, not very rapid perhaps, but still ])rogress. You 
will all agree that wo arc far from being in a condition of 
stagnation or decay. 

I begin with Jinauvi^, Taking the totals first, our income 
is £63 5«. better than in the previous year, while on the 
expenditure side there is an increase of only £10 3.s. Hd. 
Thus we have a net advantage of £44 1«. 0^/. on the year’s 
working as compared with 1905. If we strike out from 
both sides of the account the sum of £485 16v. Ir/., which 
is recouped to us from sub-1 ettiiig and sale of our Journal, 
you will find that our real income is £1,044 18s. 5d., as 
against a net expenditure of £962 0«. Id., that is, we have 
spent £82 11s. lOrf. less than we have received. In short. 
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as we owe iiotliing*, we are quite solvent, even on tliis one 
year’s results. T need hardly point out what good inaiiage- 
meiit by our officers and staff is rocpiired to rent and 
maintain a house like this for 8 n. Jh/. (net) a year, 

and to publish a higli-elass quarterly Journal such as ours 
for <£170 IOn. 87. net. Let me also call your attention to 
the fact, melancholy in one sense and gratifying in another, 
that £10‘j of r)ur net rent-charges this yc'ar were diu* to the 
cost of extensive rt'painting and re])airs. 

As many of you know, we have an onerous lease and 
a somewhat exacting landlord, and it is a feat worthy of 
recoi’d that we have paid this lieavy item out of income 
without trenching on our reserve. At last wt‘ have ceased 
to boast, the dirtiest and dingiest staircase in the AVest Knd 
of London. One hea<l under Avhich I am glad to see 
increased (expenditure is the Ijihrary. Tn VMH) we sjient. 
£47 Iv. 57., as against (U*. 07. in the previous year. 
As we live, or ar(‘ assumed to live, largely on hooks, this 
is not a very extravagant provision for our wants, and 
I should like to s(*(» it, if jiossihle, increasi'd. 1 have no 
doubt there are still many gaps in our colhs'tion which 
Dr. G>drington would gladly fill up if he had the funds. 

Audif , — This ytNir s(»es a new departure in tlie matter 
of audit. A ])rolessioiial auditor has been appoiiiltsl for tin* 
first time. Many benefits will accrue from Ihis^ change, and 
our hands will be strengthened. In anv ease, Ilonorary 
Auditors will be s])ar(*d much labour of a sor‘ irksome to 
moil un list'd to it. 

List of Mcmhrrs , — Our next concern is with the ]ist*of 
members, a to])ic of vital importance in all societies. As 
the rt'port has told us, we liavc suffered a numt'rical decreast^ 
of nine members. Kot tliat either the deaths and retirements 
have increased, or the numbers of acci'ssions lane fallen 
off. Indeed, the hand of deatli has lieen laid more lightly 
on us than in 1905, for only five membt'is jiasscd away, while 
fifteen died in the year before. In 1905 twenty- seven, and 
in 1906 only scventeim, members resigned. Forty-four 
new members were elected last year, compared with forty 
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only in 1905. Those figures ought to have left uS with an 
increase on the list of twenty*two names. Why, then, this 
diminution of nine members ? Alas ! we have at last been 
forced to make a somewhat drastic use of Rules 20 and 21, 
leading to the removal c»f thirty-one names. The guillotine 
has fallen after many respites, and, as T have long advocated 
the clearing of your list, I need only drop a reluctant tear 
over the disappearance of the faithless thirty-one. There 
is still a considerable discrepancy l^tween the total on our 
list and the nuinb(*r of members who have paid. 


Total of members on List, excluding Libraries j 
(82), Honorary and Extraordinary Members ' *^^10 
(31), and (^)nimiited Subscrij3tions (87) — 200 ) 


31st Dec., 

XuinhiT tm 

Number shown 


19(10. 

i jsl . 

ill Aee(»imt. 

Difference. 

Rcsid(uit 

80 

78 

2 

Non-liosidciil .. 

. ;J2() 

... 240 

75 


•lOO 

323 

77 1 


These arrears are, as 1 personally kiiow, most carefully 
looked after, and, with 77 members in arrears imt of a total 
of 400 on the lisi, it. can hardly bii said that wc enforce oiir 
rules with any harshness. 

When dealing with our list of membership one refiretion 
is forced upon us. With tla^ thousands of Englishmeji far 
above penury who have lived in the East, and j)r()bably still 
druAv their means of h*v(dihood from it, how is it that we 
calf only find a paltry three hundred or so to show the small 
amount of interest in their ibrnuir dwelling-place which is 
evidenced by paying thirty shillings, or even threes guineas, 
to our Society ? Were their imaginations never stirred by 
the strange scenes amidst which they passed some of the 
best years of their lives? Among all the subjects in which 
the human intelligen(!e interests itself, what one is there that 
cannot be taken up in connection with Oriental research? 

• Oi' courso, all of thfjst* ramniit l»o cliissc'd as (lefault(;rs, some haying been 
elected too late in the year lor them to have paid in their lirst subscrij)tion ; in 
the case of others, the iisual periods of grace have not expired. , 
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The East teems with unanswered problems of the deepest 
importance, philological, historical, archaeological, legal, 
philosophical, ready for the investigator. 

Here is occupation enough to attract minds of the most 
diverse proclivities, while the bounds set to our Soc*icty’s 
activity are so wide that little (jonncctod with the East 
need be excluded from oiir operations. In connection with 
this subject I have had the curiosity to make a rough 
analysis of our list of members, and of the 018 persons 
in it I find 141 ai’O Easterns, 59 are foreigners, and only 
318 arc English. 

School of Oriental LaiHjaatjes. — Oiu> word more. Since 
the deputation to llie Prime l\rinister on the tjiiestion of 
establishing a School of Oriental Tjanguages in London, we 
have hoard nothing of what has been done. lias the 
Departmonlal Committee* been eonsti tided, and has it arriv(*d 
at any conclusions? Perhaps our President will be able to 
tell us something on this subji'ct, in which he has taken 
a i^rofound personal interest for so many yi^ars. 

Mr. Dkmson lloss : T was much flattered by the invitaii^'U 
I received t(i second the adoption of the Report, and I beg 
yon will pardon me if T take the opportunily to niaki* a f(*w 
remarks which do not bear ujioii the Report itself. I come, 
here almost as a st.i\yiger ; and I believe it is the first tinuj 
that any member still resident in India, has bei*n asked to 
take part in tlu^ Society's anniversary inci'ting. AVhile 
deprecating the jiresont example. T am of opinion that the 
precedent is a good one, and one which, if adopted in futun* 
years, might add considerably to the attra.cliveness of sucli 
meetings. I, too, like l\Ir. Irvine, have worked out statistics, 
but with a different object in view. I find from the list of 
our members published in the Ajml number of the Journal, 
1907, that forty-four of them arc actively engaged in India. 
Out of such a hirge number it is more than probable that 
a few would be found in England in ^lay of each year, and 
it should not bo difficult for the Secretary to discover who 
were at home at that date with a view to inviting one or 
other of them to speak at our anniveTsary meeting. 
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With regard to the Society, I think we may congratulate 
ourselves on u very salisfactoiy lic2)ort. T need not remind 
you that the nuinageinoiit oi* our affairs is in the most 
capahlo and cxi)erienccd liands. In our IVesident, Lord 
llcay, we have all that we can desire ; and it would be 
difficult for mo to add anything to what has In^en said of 
him on so many occasions in these ro(»ms. We all know 
what a busy man he is, and Jniw mucli time and thought ho 
nevertlieh'ss d(^\otes to tlie meetings and otlu*r demands of 
the Society. If last night, in the remarks lie madi' at our 
very successful diniu*r he had at the back of his mind the 
idea of leaving us soon, I hope that tlie cries of “ No, no ! ” 
which th(»so remarks evoked will have caused him to renounce 
anj' such intention. As for our Si'cretary, -Miss Iliiglies, she 
must bo growing w(*ary of the well-meritt‘d praise' she is 
always bringing down on her own head. In .my case, wo 
all realise that we owe li(‘r a deep di'bt. of gratitude. The 
Journal seems to maintain a <*onsistently high level of 
oxcellonee, and yields, I should say, to no other learned 
Journal in the esteem it every wher<‘ commands. In this 
respect - and tlu' Journal is the lifeblood of the Society — 
we have imthing to fear sn long as w(j include among our 
regular (‘ontributors such scholars as Ih'ofessors Jlrowne and 
Margolioutli and I)rs. Grierson and lynches, to loejtion 
only a few. 

I should now like* It) say a fc*w words about India. When 
I iirst arriv<*d in that, ctiuntry it struck me that although 
India had produced Sanskrit isls among the Hindus who 
could compare in scholarshij), as Ave understand it, with the 
most distinguished Europ(*an jn'ofessors — I need only quote 
the name of I*rofessor llhandarkar as an example — very few 
Indian Moslem schol.ars in recent times had made any 
valuable contribution to the study of Midiamniiidan history 
and literature. This circuiiistimce may be attributed partly 
to the Muhammadans themseHes and partly to the European 
scholars who have lived and studied in India. It seems to 
me that while the European Sanskritists had sown the seeds 
of critical scholarship in India, the Islamic scholars had 
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made no attempt to do so. Such men as Spronj^er and 
lUoehniami owed nmeli to the assistance of learned Maulavis, 
but they seem to liave iriado no atk'inpt to inspire yt)unj^ 
Indians to follow in their footsteps or to found a sdiool 
of research. At any rate, th<'ir residence in India appears 
to have done very little to advance Islanuc studies among 
the !Maulavis. And y(‘l. the material they miglit have 
worked upon is of ihe best: for the fact that wo owe to 
India the finest works of Arabic lexicography shows that 
the capacity for r('S(iarcli is tliere, while it must be re- 
membered tliatthe IMaulavi is traiiu'd in thi* Arabic* language 
Innu a very early stage, and that by tlu* age at which the 
Ihiropean studcujt usually first opens his Arabic gnimmar 
the Indian 31 aula vi has completed a nincj or ten yefirs’ 
course in the most important branches of Islamic literature. 
The reason, then, for this dearth of original research is 
not the absence' of learning, but the fact tliat the energies 
of India n scholars havti b(*en directed in narrow channels. 
The same books arc* studied from generation to generation, 
and wljile cc'rtaiu works are known backwards and forwarcL, 
and with commentaries upon comnumtaric's, the field of study 
is strietly eonlined, and as a rule the rest of one of the 
richest classical litei*atiircs in the world is totally ignored. 

I helicnc' that if tjie spirit of rc'sc'arcli CHiuId be* ineuJeatcHl 
in the rising gc'iieraticm of Indian 3Iaulavis, their latent 
c'liergies would be aroused and tbeir liappiuc*ss greatly 
iimreasc'd. Ouc bas only to examine a catalogue pre])arc'd 
by a JVlauhni to realise liow^ little has becni done* to leach 
them what the true value of .scholarship is. ]jet me; quote 
one example only from a catalogue of the IVrsiaii MSS. 
ill the Library of thc^ f^aleutta ^ladrasah — a catalogue which 
on my arrival in India I only jnst savc'd from ayipearing 
in print. 

Cat. .Author’s 

No. Name ol' AtSS. Name. Siihject. Comlitioii of MS. 

410 I Dlwaii-i-Saliin! I Uukiiowii I Literature I 382 pages; iiioom- 
I 1 I (Poetry) \ iilete and old. 

In most libraries of Persian and Arabic works, MSS., 


J.K.A.N. 1007. 


,oo 
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lithographs, and printed books are grouped together, and 
it would seem that the most important entry in the catalogue 
was the column which states under wliieh of these catalogues 
the work in question falls. 

It seemed to me that an important work lay before anyone 
who, instead of editing texts himself, would teach the young 
Maulavis the methods and objects of a cainlofjue raisonne. 
Such considerations as these led me as Principal of the 
Calcutta Madrasuli to form a little class for Islailiic research, 
to which were invited some of the best students in the 
Arabic Department of the Madrasah. We began on the 
MSS. of the Madrasah Library, a catalogue of whicdi duly 
appeared under ilie names of two of the young Maulavis. 
In addition to their purely Oriental studies, several of these 
young men have taken up Frciic*h and German, realising 
how much of importaiU5C had been written in these languages 
on Islamic literature and history. Now my principal reason 
for telling you all this is that I have a serious ])roposal to 
make. The proposal is that the Governinent of India and 
our Society should in some way provide funds whereby one 
or two of these young scholars could bo brought over to 
England, and, under suitable control, be allowed to work at 
the British Museum, and to spend some time at Oxford 
or Cambridge, where th(?y might benefit by the g liriance 
and influence of such scholars as Professors BroAviie and 
Margoliouth. One or two years thus si)ent in England 
would teach them the true methods and aims of modem 
scholarship, and enable them to inculcate these methods and 
aims in their fellow-countrYmcn on their return to India. 
Many Maulavis of the prtjsoiit generation are tired of the 
old traditional studios, and I am convinced that with the 
needful training they would become enthusiastic scholars 
and do excellent work. With these Avords I beg to second 
the adoption of the lloport. 

Lord Bray: The lleport has been moved and seconded 
in two interesting speeclies, and little remains for me to 
say. I Avish to take u]) at once the suggestion made by 
Mr. Denison Boss, whom AA^e are all glad to see here ; we 
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know what excellent work he is doing; in Calcutta. Ilis 
suggestion to bring over a few young men for training seems 
to me excellent. I entirely agree with what he has said 
about the importance of Islamic studies. An Hiieyclopnodia 
of Islam is being prepared, and the assistance of young men 
such as those to whom he has referred might be of great 
importance. 1 think the idea might be cai*rii'd out also 
on a larger scale. I am not aware whether this meeting 
knows that at the Berlin Board of Trade two natives of 
India are engaged and ein])loyed ; the results of this activity 
are shown in statistics by the ever-increasing number of 
German imports into India. I will give you an illustration. 
As you are aware, there is an office in the City, in Basiiighall 
Street, I believe, which is intended to give advice to British 
exporters. I am sure that the presence in this office of some 
natives of India who would give information of s])e(dal 
articles required would be very desirable. Hero is a striking 
instance of what is meant. Watches are imported into India. 
German matches contain on the lid of the box a picture of 
some Indian deity. If these compete with Bryant & May's 
matches, you can easily understand that the Indian will 
prefer to buy those that have a picture of one of Ids deities 
on the box. It is a small matter, but it shows the ca\ises 
which make for success or defeat in trade. 

With regard to the past year, I am happy to say that its 
history is the sairui as that of other years. F or many years 
past the Society has been surely tlnmgli slowh’' improving, 
showing annually an increase in income. This year is no 
exception, and th‘* Society is to be congratulated on a very 
substantial increase. This happy ri»sult is due to the greater 
appreciation of the work of liie Society, and especially to the 
fact .that the Journal is more widely read. But I endorse 
what ]\lr. Irvine has said about the- number of resident 
members ; it is not satisfactory, and ought to be increased. 

I wish to allude to the wide field covered by our Journal. 
It is a pleasure to sec Brofessor Sayce’s name again amongst 
our contributors, and to welcome from 1dm one more article 
on the Van inscriptions. Professor llrowne has continued 
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his investigations into the lives o£ Persian poets, and Professor 
Nicholson has contrihuted an article dealing wiih the 
biogi’ajdiy of famous Persians, and to him also is dno an 
important ])aper on Siifiisni. jMention was made last year 
of the importance of the Pahlavi texts which Professor Mills 
continues to iranslah' f(»r the *Journal, and of which two 
appeared during the year. ]\rr. Amodroz, in a scholarly 
article, identifies as a work of Al-Jauzi a ]\rS. hitherto 
unidentified. Among the several important ’ articles by 
Mr. Fleet attc'ntion should })e drawn to his reading of tlie 
inscription on the I’iprahwa vase. AV^e arc aUvays glad 
to i*eccive contribiili(»ns from our foreign members, and wo 
welcome the name of AI. de la Yullec Poussin among our 
contributors. JFe contribut(*s an important and interesting 
article on stum? intricate points of Buddhist imdaphysics. 

The thanks <d‘ tlu; Society are due to the Gibb Trustees, 
who kindly gave for the use of the Journal the copies of 
the 2)ortrait of the* Emp(*ror Baber, wliich a2)])eared with 
M. BloehePs review of the Babar Naina. 

I now turn to the Oriental Translation Fund. We have 
here on the tabh* to-day the new volume of the Oriental 
Translation Fund bj" Dr. L. J). Jhirnetl, Pi’ofcssor of 
Sanskrit at Uni\ersitv College. It is the first, and T trust 
that it is the preen rsor of many more translations - f the 
Jain Prakrit works, for the knowledge of wliieh so little 
has yet been clone. 

The year has been richer than usual in works in the 
Monograph Series. Tlie money available for monographs 
is less than the Council woiUd Avish, but, m co-partnershij) 
with the Liverpool ArclueologicaMnstitutc, the Tablet from 
Ynzghati, by Professor Sayce and Dr. Pinches, has been 
published. This book, incomplete though its results naturally 
must be until more is knoAvn, is yet a long step in the 
direction of elucidating an inijiGrtant subjccit with far- 
reaching bearings upon the early history of the Near East. 
Mr. Dames, Avhosc knowledge of the Balochi language is 
unrivalled, has produced a text and translation of the Folk 
Songs of the Balochis, a work valuable from a philological as 
well as an ethnological standpoint. 
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The wide scojjc of Dr. Grierson’s Visiica Languages of 
North-West India and Iho labour it has involved ean bo seen 
by even a cursory glance at the dialects of which he treats. 
With Dr. Grierson it is a labour of love. We are glad that 
his signal services have been recognised, and that a grant 
from the India Office has enabled tlie Society to publish 
the W’ork. 

In the Indian lleijords Series of the India Office there 
have been publish(*<l two volumes by the late Dr. Wilson 
and three volumes by 31 r. Hill. 

With regard to the Indian Texts S(‘ries undtu* our own 
control, on the proi)osal made by lh*ofcssor Ilhys Davids 
Avc addressed the (.iovernment of India in 1900, and they 
accepted the proposal for a grant, for live years, and two 
volumes have just been publishc‘d of the Travels of Maiiucci, 
the Portuguese, in the East; two more, it is hoped, will he 
ready by the end of tliis year. 1 heartily congi*atu]ate 
31 r. Irvine on his thorough and s(‘holarly work. It is 
appropriate that the scries should be opened by so competent 
an jiuthor as Mr. Irvine, who has done much in these 
volumes to elucidate many points in history, religion, and 
customs which hitherto have not betui clearly understood. 

And now I will answer 3Ir. Irvine’.s eiupiiry as to the 
School of Oriental languages. A eommitteo avj^s apjjointed 
a fortnight ago ; it 1o<»Iv some time, hut it is now an 
aciiomplislied fact. 1 have the lionour to bo chairman of the 
committee, and its meinbors are Lord Itedesdale, Sir Alfred 
lA’all, 3Ir. Guest, of the Hoard of Kdiication, and Sir Thomas 
Raleigh. I think that the sii(!eess of the eommiltee is 
guaranteed because it is small, for my experience in these 
matters is that small committees arrive at results more 
quickly than large ones. The Prime Minister himself took 
a special and personal interest in the matter, and was 
desirous that all Oriental iiitere.sts should be rejjresentcd. 
The committee has not met yet, Imt a meeting will be 
arranged as soon as possible. After that there will be no 
delay, and the committee will work strenuously. 

Our best thanks are due for the valuable ser\'ices rendered 
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throughout the your hy our Socretury, Miss Hughes, 
all know the unvarying courtofiy with which she deals with 
the many enquiries that are made ; her assiduity and 
elevation to ihe interests of the. Society are appreciated by 
all. Also to Dr. Codrin^ioii we teiuh'r our thanks ; his care 
of the library is beyond all praise. I need not add more to 
what I have said, and now ask you to adopt the Report by 
signifyiiif^ your constuii in the usual way. 

As you are aware, Ihe office of Direijtor of the Society is 
vacant; the (Vuineil ha\'e thought it wise to nominate 
Sir Raymojid AVest for the offic‘e. Tt is unnecessary for 
me to mention tlu' claims of Sir Haymond AVest. lie has 
occupied a most distinguished position in India, and his 
nomination will, T am sure, meet with unanimous approval. 

Lord Stanmoi'o r(‘!ir<‘s from the otfic(» of Vice-President 
after three yeai’s’ service, and in nominating l)r, Grierson 
for the office we feel that if is some recognitiim of the 
valuable services he has reiuU'n'd. 

You will be pleased to hear that th(' Royal Asiatic Society’s 
Public School Aledal has heen awarded this year to Mr. A. P. 
VVatertield, of A\^(\st minster School. AVestminster came near 
to winning the Aledal last year, and we are glad that this 
year the s(*h()ol has succ(‘(*d(»d. 

Aly next duty is to refiT to two losses suffered ‘.y the 
Society since the beginning of the year, and not, therefore, 
included in the losses by death for lOOti. The first is my 
predect'ssor as (Jloveruor of Ilombay, Sir James Fergusson. 
As his successor 1 had occasion to appreciate his w’ork, and 
<*an bein' record that he was a most energetic (Tovernor. 
lie bad a vari(‘d career, and wais at one time Undei'-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs. lb' left our shores in j^erfect health, 
as vigorous as ever, and it is painful that, after an official 
career in many parts of the British Empire, his death should 
have been causc'd by so tragic an event as the earthquake 
in Jamaica. I suggest that a letter of condolence from the 
Society be sent to his son. 

The other loss is that of l^rofessor Theodor Aufrecht, at 
the advanced age of 80. During his long life ho rendered 
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distinguished service to Oriental scholarship ; he assisted 
Professor Max Miillcr at Oxford in his great edition of the 
liig-Vcda ; probably his groalest work was liis (kitalogin', 
of the Sanskrit MSS. in the Bodleian Library. He oecujried 
the Chair of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology founded 
by Sir William IMuir in Edinburgh, where Dr. Kggeling 
succeeded him when he went to Bonn to take the 
corresponding Chaii* at tin* T’^niversity. The exeelhmt work 
which he aceomidished through his catalogues and indices 
will ever be rememb(jred witli gratitude by scholars. He 
received from our own and olluu- Oriental Societies on the 
Coiilineiit the honorary re<‘ognitions du«* to so distinguislu'd 
a scholar. T think liis record c»f work is almost unparalleh'd 
in the history of scholarship, and it. is only right that we 
should send l<» his widow, who is our country- woman, 
a message of sinc(*re condolence. 

The (Joiiiicil have decided to fill iij) the vacancy, and it 
is with much pleasure that 1 propose that lu» should bo 
succeeded on our roll of homair by another distinguished 
Gorman scholar. T refer to ]h*of(*ss(>r Eggcding. lb' was 
a pupil of Professoi* Weber iji Berlin, and eaim* to lingland 
early in the sevcntic's, Ib^ was St'crctary of tlu' lloyal 
Asiatic Society, and was engaged to catalogin' liar Sanskrit 
MSS. of the Society about lS7o — a work which is still 
in ])i'ogrcss. Tie also ealalogued with Ih’ofessor t'owcll llio 
Buddhist Sanskrit MSS. of the Boyal Asiatic Society. He 
translated the Sihinathn-liraftfundua in tin' “ Sneri'd BotA's of 
the East,” a great w<»rk in five volumes. Jh-tife.ssor lOggoling 
succeeded I’rofesstir Aiifrechl at Kdinhurgh in l«S7fO, and it 
is a curious and interesting eoineid(*nee that he now sueceeds 
him as Ilonorary ^lember of our Society. Ili.s r(* 2 )utati<)n in 
Germany is such that his election will he hailed as an 
approj)riat(; recognition of good work done. 

The election of Professor Julius Eggeling as an Honorary 
Member was carried unanimously. 

The President then put the lleport, wbieh was carried 
unanimously. 
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May 20//<, 1907. — Jjord lioiiy, rrcsident, in the Chair. 

PuKSKNTATION ul' THE Pv IJLIC KcilOOI.S Goj.D MeDAI.. 

Loud Heay: Lord Klgin, ladies, jmd gentlemen, — AVe 
are always very ]>leased aninially 1o have lliis iiitcr(*stiii<r 
corojiiony of coiHViTiiif^ llie Pul)li(* Schools Medal on tlio 
fortunate sehool and on llu‘ still inore fortnnalc hoy who has 
obtained it. "riit' value of the iiK'dal is enhaiieed by the fact 
that the winner ree(‘ives it at the hands of so distinguished 
a statesman as Ilis Maj(»sly’s Secretary of State for the 
tVdonies and ex-A’^ietToy of India, Lord Elgin. AVe are, 
I am sure, ('xct'cdingly indebted to Lord Elgin, one of the 
most hard-worked nu‘niluus of a laird- worked Cabinet, for 
coming to meet us Iutcj to-day. A^ni an* aware that this 
year AV'est minster Sehool obtains the medal. This is fortunate 
for many reasons. ImtsI, the school has not hitherto won 
any of the other eomjx'titions ; the medal has b(*en given to 
various schools; some lun<' not yet received it ; but it has 
not gone to tin* saim* school twice. This sliows how keen is 
the comjietition for the medal. In 1904 it was won by 
iMerehant Taylors’, in l90o by Eton, in lOOti by Itugby, and 
now, in 1907, by Westminst(*r. It is vc'rv aiijiropriati (hat 
it is given this year to AVest minster. I will give only a few 
of the names of those, distinguished in India, who were 
educated at AA"(*stminster : AVarren Hastings, Earwell, 
lm|)(*y, Lord AVilliam !lentirick, wliu was (hivernor-Cjemual ; 
(General Dowdeswell and Lord Conib(*i‘mero, “who were 
('oniinanders- in -Chief in India. During the last half- 
century there were* half a dozeii Strachey’s educated at 
AVestminster, and ten — 1 am not sure that I could not go 
further and say a dozen — AVat(*rfi(*hrs. Air. A. P. AVatertield, 
the Muiiner of the medal to-day, is continuing the eraiut^^nt 
traditions of his family ; 1 hope lie will add to the lustre of 
the AA^atertield tradition. I may also mention Archbishop 
Cotton as an old AVestminster boy. 

In the matter of onr Public Schools Aledal we go rather 
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boyoud the objoc*!. of our Sociotv, but tlu* Society feelw 
that it could not do better work for India than by glviiif? 
encouragement, to the Ktiuly of Indian lii.story in the public 
eoliools of this count ry. History is a ])articularly attractive 
subject to most boys, and no study is nion* educati\(‘ in its 
influence. AVe hear a j^reat dc'al of the iina^inativi^ facnlty 
beiii*^ devebiiM'd in our boys. Some nations do not want that 
faculty to be dt'veloped ; they want it rather to bo j»;uided. 
Our friends of the Kult hfr Cordia/f, for (‘xainjde, 1 should say, 
arc under no »reat lu'cessily to develop it, but the imaginative' 
faculty everywb('i‘e sliould be made to flow in ])roi)er channels. 
There is no country which has a more interesting' history 
than our own ; it is a disappointing circumstance that 
great(T care is j^iven to this leaching' in otlu'i* countries 
than bore. Tn the latter years (»f its e.\isti*nce tlu' Ijondon 
School Board matle strong ellorts to have history taujjfht in 
all its schools. ]h»ys in our public elementary schools hav(‘ 
often greater knowledge of history now Ilian thos(* who are 
educated in jirivate ('stahlislmieiits. 

The history of England, Scotland, Ireland. India, and the 
Colonies is full of dramatic incidents. T cannot conceive 
any novel of greater interest than tin* hi>tory of the 
component jiarts of the British Kmjiire. Tlie study of 
history is all-iniport^ant in almost I'vi'rv ])rofession. Indian 
history certainly ought to he thoroughly maslertul by those 
who in any official eajKicity will lx* calh'd M])on to lule. 
J I etired members of* tlu^ Indian f’i\il Serxici* fid wliom 1 am 
glad to 8e<' so many in tin’s room) will he the first to admit 
that hud there been such a juedal in ('.\isl('nce in tlieii- s<*hool- 
days, and had more importance been given to history, in their 
career they would have rea])ed the results of that [ireliininary 
training. It is most fortunate that the governing bodies of 
our j^uhlic schools have now recognised tliis dt'fleicncy. You 
will presently lm\e IIk* o]>portunity of liearing the testimony 
of the Ilcadinaster of AA'estminster of the value of the study 
of history from tin' educative point of view. AW* are too ajjt 
to forget the impossibility of understanding the nations we 
are called upon to govern — nations wlu»t< customs and ideas 
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arc entirely different from our own — unless we have the key 
to the present situation, which must he found in the roots of 
their history. Some of our Indian fellow -subjects will 
appreciate tlic knowh d*;^(j imparted here to those who will be 
called upon to nrovern in India. To them the knowledge of 
their own hisltuy is all-important, but wc also have to 
rccof^iiise it as an (‘ssential factor in our schools. In tho 
pi‘ei)aratorv training of Colonial officers of other countries 
j^reat care is lak(Mi to j^ivc* them the knowlodj^eof the history 
of those Colonics they are to govern. With us it is a duty — 
it is more, it is a pri vilest' — to have such a history as that of 
India, out of ^^■hicll sti many lessons niay bc^ gathered for our 
statosmeu. No oiu' deserves the mime of a statesman unless 
he is versed in the history of his own and of other countries. 
This must be ft*ll by cv(‘rvonc on whom is cast, the rcst^onsi- 
bility of j^iiidin^* tho <h stinies of the llrilish Kmplre. 

1 will not prolonj^ niy remarks; you have come here to 
listen to my noble friend. Lord l^li>in. I will tlu»refore call 
upon him to ad(lres> you Indort* he ^ives the medal to 
>lr. \\^aterfield. 

Loud El(;in : Lord lleay, ladi<*s, and ^onth'ineu, — There 
was one senteiict* at the end of Lord lleayV address wliieh 
filled me with ap])rehensiun, because ho declared that you 
arc assenibh'd hero to list on to an address fi-oni me. ! did 
not understand tliat this was to he the nature of our 
ridations. I uudeist.o()d that Lord Ileay would do all the 
work, while uiy jiart in thi* iiroccedinji^s was to be tlie 
pleasant <luty of handmf^ the medal to the f»cutleman who 
had won it. I am, however, miu*h obliged to the Royal 
Asiatic. Society for their invitation to mu to attend here 
to-day ; I recognise that it is a specially interesting occasion. 
One secs the use of a fund (uitirely contributed by natives 
<>f India to bo coni])eted for in the public schools of Great 
Britain ; this is probably unique, and it is certainly a very 
gratifying fact. We are sometimes apt to congratulate 
ourselves on the benefits wc confer on the countries with 
which we are brought into contact. Here is evidence which 
we must welcome ; it shows that the natives of India who 
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have eontribiitcfl to this fund reciprocate in tlie matter of 
benefits conferred. The Ohuirinan spoke of the beiu'fits 
derived from tlie study of liistory ; 1 shall not follow him 
in that interesting subject. It is, liowever, v('ry gratifying 
that the medal has induced so many ])iiblie schools to take 
part in the competition. T am not (|uite sure in what way 
the selection of candidates is mad(‘, but T have no doubt it 
is known to most of y<»u ])reseni and could be explained by 
the disiinguish(‘d Headmaster of Westminster. It seems 
from the list 1 liave sec‘ii that a considerable number nf 
representative selionls hav(‘ taken part this year. The 
history of thi‘ fund shows that the destination o! the medal 
is carefully chosen, and it is distributed in such a way us to 
increase the advantages arising out of the competition. It 
goes this year to a school which has not won it before. Vov 
my part, if 1 had to express any ])redilec‘tion of my own, 
there are two sclnwds I should mention: Eton and (ilc'ii 
Almond. Eton has already succec'ded in winning the' medal ; 
I hope Glen Almond will s!iee(*ed in winning it some day. 
Short of those two schools, I f(Md great ]>Ieasnre in finding 
that the old school at Wc'sl minster has been siiecc'ssful. Emm 
Lord Ileay’s stat(Mnent of the eonneelion of Mr. AVaterfield's 
family Avith India wo all eongratulaie him mo.Nt h(*artily on 
thus acting np to thv tradition of liis family. 

1 had the ambition to have been able to say to lliis 
meeting that I had read ^Ir. Watertield’s essay, hat honestly 
I confess that time lias failed nu* for the accoinjilishimMit <»f 
the Avhole of llu' task, so I must congratulate him on the 
iinreseiwed inainuT in which those Avho have examined the 
essays have declared in favour of his. I hojx' it is only 
the forerunner of many successes in hi< future' carec'r. 

I)k. Gow, Headmaster of Westminster Schoeil : Lord Reay, 
Lord Elgin, ladies, and gentlemen, — I am called ujion to do 
for Mr. AVaterfield Avhat lie is ('xeeu'dingly coinpekuit to 
do for himself, that is, to thank the Royal Asiatic Society 
for their liberality in giving this prize and for their extreme 
sense of justice in awarding it to Westminster. You have 
come here, I know, to hear Lord Elgin, not me, and I am 
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surprised to ))e eallt'd upon to speak; but 1 will be brief. 
There arc one or two thiiij^s 1 sliould like to siiy to this 
assembly so det'ply iiiloresled in the study of Indian history. 
It is only a few days sinet^ the schools of tliis <*ounlry were 
waving the national flag and ehc'ering it in eelebriitioii of 
Empire Day. ]\lost. of tin* eliildreii were fold what that 
ehecring was ba* — told, I lioj)e, lliat llie Enion Jack stands 
for justice and liherty, tliat wiserever that justice and lil)erfy 
l)revail, the' siarit ol* (‘iiler])ris(* and ingenuity' is fostered 
in the ])(H>])le governeil, and this enter])rise and ingenuity, 
l)asedupoii justice and lil)erty, have made the Dritish Empire 
of to-day. It. was a large lesson to get into twenty niinute.s, 
which was, T believe, the a11(»U(‘d tiin(‘. Jt is quite possible 
that some of the cliildn'ii did not carry away the whole of it, 
and it nei*ds to b(^ rubb<‘(l in by future study. Kti'orts have 
betm niad(' l<ir this furtlu'r rubbing in. 1 would mention 
that of th(‘ late ^)r. Ileit, wlio foun(l(‘d at i hvford a j)rofossor- 
ship of (\»lonial history, mnv held hy my friimd Dr. (irant, 
a Canadian. This Soeiedy, too, makes an eilort to induee 
the young ])eople of Kiigland to study tlu' growtli of our 
Empire by setting an annual essay on the bistorv of India — 
tilts possession of ours whieli has the most romantie history 
and which prt'sents the most stu])t‘n(lous dangers and grave.st 
ri'sponsihi lilies. 

I am asked hy Lord LIgin to say liow llitj seleetioii of the 
prize-W’iniier is made. Tin* subject of tlie e.ssay is set and 
a number of publie schools enter. The Headmaster receives 
the essays of liis own school and eliooses tlie hesl. These are 

sent to the Koval Asiatic Soeietv, and the best of these 

■ « • 

selected b(*st e.ssay s lias the nu*dal. In Wesfminsltu* Sebool 
this year w e liatl tivi» essays sent in : they were all j)retty 
good, but ilr. AVaterlieltrs was the best. 1 besides those five 
sent in there wen' tive abortive attemiits — boys wdio thought 
they w'ould go in for tlie (uunpetition and began nMiding, but 
did not go on to the end. There w'ore, you see, ten boys 
interested in the subject, and tlii.s is about the ease each 
year. Siqipose tliis to occur in tw’onty scjiools ; you wdll se6 
that by this little competition some tw'O hundred boys of the 
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bettor class, likely to take part in the oovcTiiini*; of Tiulia, 
or at any rate in the inanaj^cinont of iin])ortanl aiVairs in 
tlioir own coinitiy, arc seriously iiitc'restcd in tin' study of 
Indian history, and will ^o on to read more becan^(' of this 
effort of till* Jfcoyal Asiatic Society. Tliis <^reat work is doiu* 
by small inc^ans. I am sure you will ao-ree with me tliat tlic» 
;^entlenieii — ]Mr. Wollaston is one of tliein, and T name him 
be(!ans(^ In' t('lls me that tlii*- is his last year at the India 
Oflice — who arc' rcs^ionsihle for this ha]>i)y resull are to 
con”’ratidal(*d u[)on llu' suco('ss achievt'd and upon the ha])py 
fhonn^ht whicli induced it. Tl is useful to the country at. 
larf^c', but. ])ai ticularly valuable to the schools in which tlu' 
comp(*tiliou is held. 

This year, by a hji]»])y coincitlonce, tlu' medal is won for 
an essay on AVarren Ifastin^s by a boy bedono-iu”* to the 
school of AVarren Hastings, a hoy who sleeps in the same 
dormitory, })asses ihron^h tin' same j^atoway, tmd .says his 
prayers in the sanii' ro(»ni jis did Warnm IFastin^’s. T should 
have boon disa])[)ointed if the medal bad j:;one tliis time to 
another school. Wo have a. larj^e silver cuj) at A\'(*stmiiistei- 
given to tlie King’s Scholars, of whom Air. AA"at('rHe]d is 
one, hy old AVestminster scholars in India whose names are 
inscribed ii]K»n it. Tlie first is that of Warnm Hastings, 
and oil the second Vue is that c»f Sir Elijah Jinpey. Tlie 
traditions of AVestminster are strongly connecti'd with the 
ronianeo of tlie <M)nqiiest of India, and it is a parlieuhir 
]deasnrc to us that the prize tu-day has gnn(‘ to one of our 
alumni. yi'ar the subject of the e.ssay will be Lord 

Clive. Clive had no schooling. Glen Almond Avas not 
founded Avheri (dive was a boy, so wc' can allow a Glen 
Almond boy to <*ari'y off the prize, on condition that Lord 
Elgin comes again to present the medal. Jt is also a 
particular ])l(*asur(^ that the medal to-day shoiihl hcj given 
by so distinguished an cx-A^ceroy, tlie son of a distinguished 
Viceroy, as Lord Elgin. It is not my duty to thank f.ord 
Elgin for hi.s presence here to-day, but I should like to 
ei^prfiss the pleasure it gives me. I must apologise for 
having detained you so long, but I >\ished to point out 
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tlio value of the competition. My hope is that it may long 
continue and flourish. 

Lord Ukay ; I liave still another pleasing duty to perform, 
which is to ask you to give a cordial vote of thanks to 
Lord Klgin for his ])rcsence here to-day. I was much 
interested in his mention of Glen Almond in his speech, 
because I am afraid that Glen Almond is not yet. on ilje list 
of competing schools. AVe will acce])t the hint and write to 
ask Glen Almond to com])ete for the Clive esfeay. I also 
admired the geiieiH)sily of the Ifeadmaster of AVestrninster 
in his wishes for tlie success of Glen Almond next year. 
No subject is of greater interest than Lord Clive, especially 
as you are aware that attempts are being made to correct 
the omission that no statue of so distinguished a man as 
Lord Clive has been erected in India or liei*c. That essay 
will have gn‘at actual value when it aj)pears. 

Dr. Ginv gave some details of the competition ; I am not 
quite satisfied tliat the number of boys interested in it 
should be restricted to those he has nuoitioned. I would 
express a strong hope tliat the number* of boys who take 
part in the coinptdition sliould be largely incn‘asod. It is 
useful as a direct influence at the time, but it is useful for 
the further study of hist<»rv. -Obviously, those who have 
taken j)art in this coinpetiticm Mill not give nj) the ^cudy 
when the competition is over; this Mill m)t be the lust essay 
that Mr. Waterlield M ill Miitc; he Mill, 1 am sure, continue 
his study of history, and derive great pleasure from it in 
the future. 

Dr. Gow luis stall’d that mh’ omc a debt of gratitude to 
Mr. Wollaston, mIio M'as abb' to obtain the necessary funds 
for this medal. I cordially agree M’ith him. I eordiallj' 
agree, too, M’ith M'hat fell from Lord Elgin, that we ought 
to give hearty recognition to our Indian fellow-subjects M’ho 
have ])rovided those funds. It is a great pleasure to us to 
feel that Indians themselves recognise the iinporlanct to 
them, as M'ell as i.o us, that a better knoMdedge of the history 
of their counlrv should be inculcated here. Any appeal, 
such ais this, made to Indian Princes and Chiefs for funds 
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for research or public iiiul useful work, always meets with 
the {greatest success. It shows liow desirous tliev are to 
contribute to the iniprovi'inent of tlie Indian Kinj)ire. 

1 move a cordial vote of tliaiiks to Jjord Elgin. 

Mr. a. X. WoM. ASTON, in seconding the vole of thanks to 
Lord Elgin, said: My liord IVesident, Jjord J^lgin, ladies, 
and genlleiiK'n, — To say that it is a j)rivilege for me to do this 
is commonplace ; it is a jiroud opportunity for me to be able 
to express my appreciation <if all tlu' kind words that have 
been said about me. Those who have studied Shakespeani 
intimately know tliat he was never abh* to say much more 
than “ I thank you and again 1 thank you ! Where 
Shakespeare failed I lU'ed not fear to follow. I should lik(‘ 
to say with regard to the fund that the interest on tlie money 
received pays tin* wlude expenses of the priz(‘s and nu'dal 
for seven great [)uhlic schools in England. Wo thought, 
however, that W(‘ miglit *<'xtend the system, and with Loi'd 
Ileay’s apjn’oval the c()ni 2 >etition is now ojxm to every ])ublic 
school in the whole of Jhigland if it will pay for its own 
prizes. Out of the handful of rupee's we rt'ceived from Imha 
it is not possible for us to undertake to meet all the ('xj)enses 
of prizes that might be won in large numbers of schools, hut 
if the sehools will defray the cost of their own winning essay 
we are only too KlmVf or tliein t(» join the eompetilion for tlie 
medal. 1 should like this to be r('i)orted throughout tlie 
length and breadth of the land, (ilen Almond, I may say, 
has agreed to enter the competition under these conditions, 
and of course* it may chances that it will he awarded the 
medal next year. 

Lord Eloin, in acknowledging the vote of tliaiiks, said: 
Lord lieay, ladies, and gentlemen, — 1 am much obliged to 
you for the very kind vote of thanks you have jiassed to me. 
What Mr. Wollaston lias said has rcJievi'd me from an 
ambiguous position. I found I bad (juot(*d my old school 
incorrectly. I think that Lr. Gow jiaid me a l)uckliamlc(l 
compliment when, nd'erring to Warren llaNtings having 
been .educated at AVestniinster and to a AVt'st minster boy 
having won the medal this year, he went on to slay that 
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Clive hiul Tio seliofiHiip: jit all, and thoreforo the modal might 
git to Glen Almond next, year ! I thank you very much. 

* 

1007. — Dr. Tliornton, Vicc-Divsident, in the 

Chair. 

Mr. Kloel read a jKijaTon “The Tnscriptum on the Sohj^aura 
Plate'.” A discussion followed, in whieh Dr.. Grierson, 
Dr. Ifoi'Y, Mr. Ir\ine, and ^h*. \\nnt\vorth took part. The 
paper appc'urs in tliis niiinber e)f tlu' Journal. 

Jmw IS///, 1!I07. — Sir Charles Lyall, Vice-lh*esideiit, in 
the (Jhiiir. 

The I'ollowiuii' nen* ehrted ineinhers of Oio Society : — 

The llii»lit lion. Sir II. Mortimer Durand, G.C.M.G., 
Mrs. A'olinv iJaiu'rji, 

Captain S. Morttui, 

Mr. l{io\i (irant llrown, I.C.S., 

3Ir. J. D. Anderstui, l.C.S. ret., 

Mr. Sliali Aloniruddin Ahmad, 

3lr. Syed Ibn Ali, 

Mr. A. Tipi Oil, 

Air. Alahabir Ih’asad, 

Air. A. Alahadeva Sastri. 

Air. Kemusly ri'ud a paper on “ The ( liild Kri.shna, 
Christianity, and the Gujars.” A discussion followed, in 
which Dr. (irierson, Mr, Irvine, Air. Fleet, and Air. Keith 
took part. Tlie papei will' ap^iear in the Oetober number 
of the Journal. 
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SOME BOEDER BALLADS OF THE NORTH-WEST 
FRONTIER. 

Ey E. E. JIOAVKLL. 


I\TUol>l i TJON. 

TN the first place aeknowledgiricnts arc duo to JVI. Kuli 
Khan, lately Naib-Tahsildar at Sarwe^kai, wlio at my 
request took down fhese soii^s from the li2)s of* flu' sin^c'rN, 
and |?a\c me an Urdu translation of them, wliioli is in tfie 
main distinguished by insight and accuracy, end s^'cendly 
to Mr. Loriiuer’s Orannnar and Vocabulary of WazTrl 
Paslitu (Government Press, Calcutta, l!f()2), witliout which 
I should have been unable to tnice many of the words used 
in those songs. 

A word of explanation is also necessary with reference 
to the Mahsud tribe amongst which these songs were com- 
posed and are sung. The Mahsuds are a branch of the 
Wazirl nation, a scholarly and interesting account of whoso 
racial peculiarities will be found in Appendix iii of 
Mr. Lorimer’s work above mentioned. Without attempting 
any lengthy account of the tribe, it may bo noted that they 
have long been a thorn in the side of all their neighbours. 
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being thievcfl and I’obbcrs to a man, tliougli not without 
their own queer crooked notions of honour. Of human life 
as a suci*ed thing they have no notion whatever, though 
they will often hold their hand from taking it for fear of 
consequences in the shape of blood feuds and the like. Of 
abstract justice they may liave some idea, but contact with 
them leaves the impression that practically they define it, 
even as orthodoxy has been defined, to mean ^my doxy,’ 
and a worsted litigant, however weak his case may have 
been, always professes to ha\e becAi the victim of zulm or 
oppression. As might be expected (>f a people who hold 
human life so cheap, they ha\c no great fear of death. 
Successful cunning, howe\er, often indistinguishable from 
the blackest treachery, is a virtue W'hich they rank high, 
and it is curious to note tliat they apply exactly the same 
words oi ])raise to members ^)f their nation wdio were guilty 
of what we regard as atrocious <*rimes as to those who, like 
the heroes of thest' songs, ga\e their lives iq) fighting in 
the cause of the ti*ib(‘. Tliis is puned by certain other 
songs in my po'^session, which I ha\e withheld. These ai\‘ 
demoted to the ])raise ol Wah^uds who ha\e recently 
murdered, un])ro> oki'd and in cold blood, llnlish officers 
for whose protection the} were emjdoyed. Tliese iews 
are perhaps only natural w’Iumi the conditions of tlieii lives 
are considt*red. For amongst them tin* possession of courage 
without craft would certainly not lead to that Rur\ival 
which, we are told, is the.rew^urd of the fittest; but their 
utter savagery and ahs(»nce of moral sense in this respect 
must do much to diminish the regard which otkfiir good 
qualities, such as courage, shrewdness, endurance, and 
humour, may have earned for them. Much good in them 
there must be. For, with all their many and glaring faults, 
most British officers who have had to do with them have 
acquired or preserved u genuine liking for them, and one 
and all agree, though this is perhaps not very high praise, 
tliat they are in every way preferable to Wazirs of any other 
tribe— a view in yrhifh the Mahsud, whose strong point is 
not modesty, wholly concurs. 
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Of the events to which these songs refer it will be 
enough to say that the first and second songs refer to an 
attack made by the united force of the nation, under the 
leadership of the notorious Mulla Powinda, on the camp 
of the Commissioner of the Derajiit, who, with a powerful 
escort, was, in November, 1894, at "Wana, on his way to the 
delimitation of the recently created Durand line. The 
attack consisted of a rush of swordsmen, who assaulted the 
camp about two hours before daybreak, while old men and 
others fired down from the neighbouring hills. The effort 
was not repulsed without great difficulty. The charge of 
swordsmen was led by a typical Mahsud named Jagar, who 
on that occasion was severely wounded, but recovered, and 
is still a leading figure iTi tribal politics. Ilis natural 
shrewdness has been developed by some rudiments of 
education which he received during a term of imprisonment, 
and though his proximity is odoriferous and his rascality 
colossal he is an entertaining companion. The otlier songs 
of war relate to events which occurred when the IVlahsud 
country was invaded by flying columns towards the end 
of the Mahsud blockade of 1900-1. There was some severe 
fighting, especially at Kot Shingi, the headquarters of the 
powerful Shiiigi section. 

The love-song is said to be of Darwesh vKhel (Wu7ay) 
origin. However, it was a Mahsud named Mitha £hel, 
a ‘josTs,’ with a chorus of his fellows, whom I hoard sing 
the i!fOng. We had started before daybreak from Sauvekai 
to shoot tiriafy and had spent the day climbing vainly over 
the sides of Kundigher. It was May, and although 
we ranged between 5,000 and 7,000 feet above ^a-level 
the sun was fiercely hot. We had passed through thickets 
of ilex and a bush like holly, ringing with the merry cry 
of the cuckoo, and we had spent a noontide hour or two at 
the shrine of NSka JBorak, Borak I take to be a variant 
of the common Muhammadan name Mtibdraky and n(^ka 
means grandfather. Neka Borak is said to be the ancestor 
of the Aligai section, and is held mif^ily in repute amongst 
Mahsuds, for his frequent appearances in dreams and visions 
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to the fuithful who pass the night at his shrine. His last 
appearance was A’c^ry clfecjtive in quashing a project for 
cultivating a sniall patch of culturable soil near his shrine^ 
and ended, by some means which I have now forgotten, in 
the death of the sacrilegious innovator and his plough 
bullocks. Eacli of our party in turn — except mj’^self — 
entered the holy of holies and oflFered up his prayer. The 
only one I recall is that of the lad wlio was carrying my 
rifle, which was loaded. It wJis to tlu' eflFect that Ilorak 
would give him a gun like that, even if he had to kill throe 
men to gi‘t it. Thereafter it was given to some one else 
to carry, but even without its burden we were all desperately 
weary long before we were nearly home. The sun sot, 
CKioOiVTo Sfc* iraaa, ar/vtaiy Avhen jMira Khid set up his song, 
to the lilt of whi(*h wt' tramped on with renewed vigour 
and reaeh(‘d home after all before dark without untoward 
incident. 

Sonu’thing must also be said of the dialect of Pashtu which 
appears in these songs. How far it differs from the ‘ standard^ 
dialect of the Yusufzai will at once be a])purcnt from a eom- 
2 )arison of the first verse of the Love-Song (No. — 

De to khiitir rohomti gron de 

Zo pa Hotehjv hihc na j)rizhdan loHua^ 

with the same in Yusufzai Pashtu — 

Std khdtir rd (or preferably tnd) bandi giran de 
Ze pa mtele sine na pregdam IcLHdna, 

For the writing of Wazlri Pashtu, as Mr. Lorimer has 
pointed out (j). iii), the lloinjfn alphabet is far preferable 
to the Arabic, and I have therefoi'e used it. In the main 
I have followed Mr. Lorimeris phonetic system, giving the 
vowels the following values : — 

a = u in cut. o ^ o as in hold. 


a - a 

>1 

father. 

d 

= 0 


worse. 

e = e 


water. 

u 

« u 

99 

put. 

C3 

11 


day. 

u 

= u 

99 

crude. 

i — i 

99 

him. 

ai 

=» i 

99 

rice. 

1 * i 

99 

machine. 

au 

= ow 

99 

cow. 
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The consonants represent the same sounds as they liavc 
in English; those for wliich the Pashtu alphabet, a modi- 
fication of the Arabic, has one letter are underlined, except 
* ch ’ and ‘ sh,* which are almost double letters in English. 

The dialectic forms appearing in these songs are almost 
exactly the same as those given in Mr. Lorimer’s Grammar. 
Such differences as may be detected arc mainly due, first 
to the fact that Mr. LorimerV book represents primarily the 
Darwesh Khel dialects of Xorth Wazlristiln, wliile the songs 
are in the Mahsud dialect of South Wazlristiln; secondly 
to poetic license, which permits the insertion of syllables 
metri gratia. 

As to the metre, I must confess my inability to reduce 
it to terms of Fadul and Fadulun, but its beat is not difficult 
to catch except in the third and sixth songs. The rhymes 
arc with some exceptions acceptable to an English ear, but 
it is noteworthy that in some cases a repetition of vowels, 
with no consonantal rhyme at all, appears to be regarded as 
sufficient, e.g. in the chorus of the first song ‘ dagar bondi * 
corresponds with ‘wataii bondi/ and in the second verse 
of the same ‘ sardor de ' is followed by ‘ klion de ' and 
^ iiiidon de.' 
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L — 1. THE BATTLE OF WANA. 

(1) Ghazione jaiif? wukan, mullii ^ sahib amir dc. 

Work klioe rna ka ^ ! dai de chuge gharc kapir ® de. 
De Peraiigi na ^ e tarale pa zanjir de ; 

Zeii6 darezhl Perangai pa Laudan bondi. 

Chorua, Ghazione jang wiikan Woiie pa spin dagar bondi, 
De de MosTdi thv ^agh de pa watan bondi. 

(2) Ghazione jang wiikan, mulla sahib sardor de, 

Ke to bowar ka, de nomo Mosidi khon de, 

Tsarba ’^ liishkara gerzawi; pa zye nadon de, 

Clie laslikare ta pa sar sawir ])a Duldul ** de. 

(13) (ihazione jang wukan, do sahib' kiishalye lashkara 
die hilo^ii lor ])a lor de pa watane, 

De siihib ^ara wiloro di paltane 
( 'In* klu'zlii IN'raiigione pa sangar bondi. 

(4) Gha/ic>n(' jang wukan, gliazione briiga tllai dT. 

Ke to bowar kare, Jagar e sarghando d(‘ 

Da Jagar, ka^a, de lire Jiiii /mare il** 
die wukhatale de (iurkliaye jia ]).dlan bondi. 

(o) Da Alibat Gliiizi me sakhta gharghara ko ; 

Dii merano zheiie lor pa lor ghltii ko 

Kusliali Gulzain pa Pthmigi inangule k^esliale ; 

Da shoista Gulzam e wule pa khanjir bondi. 


' Tlu* noloiioii^ iiiulln Powimli, wliu is still di Jaito^xi not dt jttrt, hwwl oi 
the Mahsud niitioii. 

3 'W(rk khoc ma ku. M. Kuh Klim tianslate^ “ KlmiUvaiid usko khuirih 
ue kare.” * Weik ’ means litei.ill) * lost ’ ; * weik sha * ( - * he lost,’ ‘ t out,’ 
‘ go to the devil *) is a common expression. * Work ma ka,’ thcietore, meana * do 
not make him lust,’ * do not destroy him.’ ' IQioc ’ presumably is another (orm 
ot 'khudai,’ thoui^h I have not been able to tind it in the lexicons. However, 
the word *khw'nedad’ (*God grunted’), which is iumiliar, may be Buffieient 
justification tor the lenderiug. 

3 K^pfr, not kafir, * infidel,’ but iirobably kaiur, * camphor,’ in the sense of 
u fragrant tree. 

* De Perangi na. The sense is clear, hut why the ‘ na,’ the sign of the ablative 
case, should follow the ‘ dc,’ the sign ot the genitivo, when the sense requires the 
accuMitive, 1 have been unable to determine. 
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I. — 1. THE RATTLE OF WANA. 

(1) The martyrs fought a battle ; the lord priest is their 

commander. Harm him not, 0 God ; he is a fragrant 
tree of the high hills. lie has bound the English in 
chains; the English women are affrighted in London. 

ChoniH. The martyrs fought a battle on the white plain 
of Waiui ; the noise of the Mahsiid sword is upon 
the land. 

(2) The martyrs fought a battle; the lord priest is their 

leader. If thou bidievest it, he is prince of the 
Mahsful name. lie wlieels his proud army ; in his 
heart ho is reckless, when he rides at the head of his 
army upon Diildul. 

(Jj) The martyrs fought a battle ; the army of tin* lord is 
beautiful, as it trails this way and that over the 
country. With the lord are tlie regiments which 
mount upon the stonework of the English. 

(4) The martyrs fought a battle ; bright is the e()mj)any of 
the martyrs. If thou Ixjlievest it, Jagar is their 
leader. This Jagar, look you, is a green tig(U’ of tlie 
sword, w’hen he went up upon the rOgimeiit of the 
Gurkhas. 

(o) Alibat, luy martyred hero, makes a mighty thundering ; 
this noble youth swoops this Avay and that ; beauteous 
Gulzain has j)ut out his talons npoii the English ; 
Gulzain the fair they smottj with the bayonet. 


s T«»rt), literally • fut,’ is used in the same sense as in the Hiblical ** Jesliurun 
^vaxed tat.” 

^ Duldul, the mule of the prophet Muhammad. 

Sahib, i.e. the mulla. 

** Braga tilai. ‘Braga’ means ‘speckled,’ or perhaps ‘bright*; ‘tilui’ appears 
to be a variant of ‘tsilai,* iirhich means a hractltt, and may perhaps be usefl 
figuratively for a company or band of men. In this case we should render 
conjecturally, bright is the company of the martyrs.” 
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(6) Ghazione jung wukan, Gulzam, kasa, iiiidon do 
Daghe tore lopo la warter pa shlrin dzdn de 
Khaiku, inanai, da Gulzam kbo palawon de 
Gulzam zmare wan, kaufi, sawlr pa ater sliudar^ boiidi. 

(7) Gliazioiie jaiig wuknn, ghazione tire wule, 

Dii shoislo si ergo ye tore pa kajale,^*^ 

Da sara golai laka wdr pu warMule 

Tire ye prekare di (lurkliaye pa zhoblawale bondi. 

(8) Ghazione jaiig unikan, Tilak me zrewar wan, 

Che wukhatale Perangi pa ster kajnr bondi, 

Kasai, yorone, ehe pa los kshe ye khanjar wan, 

Kasai da ghai Derange wulc pa wazar bondi. 

(9) Na mi wyerezhi de Tilak kuslialye dzwonai 
(^le wnikhatale de Sikhone pa ^ukai 
Dirgil " e cliag wan, zene khabarl Perangai, 

Dii Jarniloii e sipat ko pa Landau bondi. 

(10) Dii Izatdor A>a JlTnador d\\a sara tandadoii di 
Che wer gad shewe pa yawe or ^ ^ di ; 

Dagha gliilzioii zlieni mi, \\ora, zer gulon di ; 

De Minador dzwonai mi jora ihtogar bondi. 

(11) Ghazione jang wukan, LalTn merina,’’ 

Dii bira mdr e sa/he ghuiuli riic'zlii 
Tsarbe julkai jia Lalin pase ^orina 

Dii tsarbe zheiii knshaliauan ze pu gljazal bondi. 


^ Sliudur T lin\i> lK‘»*n iiiialilu to find in the dirtionuiies. M. Kuli Khan 
renders by ‘ suar ’ (* piff ’). I understand the j)hrase to mean that in the furj ot 
the attaclc (lulzani waa seen hy hib roinpanioiih to leap upon homo British officer, 
and an it were to ride upon his back. 

Kajal is rendered by JlauTty as “colljrium pre^pared from soot.’* Ronj 
(▼. intra) is antimony. It is the custom aiiioni^t all I’athaiis for all younj^ bloods 
to paint their eyes round with these atiominahle mixtures to enhance their beauty 
(see Lorimer’s “ WazirT Vooabular}%” p. 211, s.v. ^rbusht). I have ^own 
a Mabsud lad under sentence ot death lor a brutal and unprovoked murder spsnd 
bis last balf-hour beioro mounting the scaffold thus employed with the aid of 
a pocket mirror. ] was told at tho time that be was makings bis toilet for the 
houris of paradise. 

M. Kuli Khan gives the word here as which he transliterates as 

* birgit ’ and translates * picket,’ i.e. pic^uot. The word also occurs below — 
II, 6 (2), line 3 (Jon Knon)— where it is given bigat, and translated in the 
same way. It is possible, considering the spread of English milit^ terms 
amongst Pathans, that the word intended here is really ' birget, ’ i.e. brigade. In 
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(6) The mart)T8 fought a battle; Gulzam, look you, in 

reckless ; on the black gun he passed from liis sweet 
life. Admit, 0 people, that this Gulzam is a champion. 
Gulzam was a tiger, l^ok you; lie rode upon the 
great hog. 

(7) The martyrs fought a battle, the martyrs smote with 

their swords; their beautiful eyes they blackened 
with antimony. On them like rain rained the bullets ; 
they broke their swords in wounding the Gurkhas. 

(8) The martyrs fought a battle ; my Tilak was full of 

heart, when he went up upon a great English infidel. 
Jjook you, my friends, in his hand was a dagger; 
look, he has stricken that fat Englishman on the arm. 

(9) Of me is not forgotten Tilak’s youthful beauty, when 

he mountexl upon the breastwork of the Sikhs. The 
picquet rose against him ; the English women are 
aware of it; the generals praise him in London. 

{10) Izatdar and Minadar are both bulls, when once they 
are entered in among them. These martyr-youths 
are, hear me, yellow ro.scs. The youthful beauty of 
Minaditr is a masterpiece. 

(11) The martyrs fought a battle ; LulTii is dead. Ilis 
bereft mother groans like the wild goat. ]*roucl 
maidens weep after Lalhi ; these proud youths 
I beautify with ray song. 


this connection such phrases ns *pa dnhal larsha’ = nt the double,* 
i.e. quickly, *palin shn* sIh) M'allcn in,' i.c. prepared, wbieh arc ui' comnioii 
use, may he worthy of mention. 

Tfui^adon. Tlie Yusufzai * sandagiln ’ i.s hard to recognise in this outlandisii 
form, but this must he a variant of it. 

Pa yawe or. M. Kuli Khan renders “ ek dafa " ‘ oucc * ; in that case * or ’ is 
a variant of * wor,’ meaning time or turn. 

u M. Euli Khan renders ** minadar ki jawani ustaz nc banal hai,” and 
gives a note, **bahut khubsurati se matiab hoi*’ ; ^Tstognr * is therefore to be 
understood as a dialectic form of ust^, * a roaster workman.’ 

The ' na ’ added to this word and to * i^ori ’ at the end of the third lino 
appear to have no meaning and to be pnreW ntefri gratia. The same practice 
appears in, I think, every verse of III, 6. But for that I should bo inclined to 
read here ‘mere^i’ and which would nve the same sense and a 

better rhyme. In the song as copied for me by M. Kuli Khan, however, there 
is no trace of this. 
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2. THE BATTLE OP WANA : A LAMENT. 

(1) lie (lei*c ghanic rni Idipiil zerkute shin de, 

Diise tsdk wyaiyi che merkare ye Ijalin do, 

De ])serli gul wan, kom 6 der pase g^amjan de, 

De de janat liTrc pa gate khpul niwale de. 

Chorus. De d(5rc ghamc mi khpul zerkai ntitale do ; 

De de inullo lashkar Wono la wer Icwedale do.^ 

(2) Do dere gljanie ! Paujdor,^ kasa, kainke wan ; 

Che pa tijKik bondi klmtale shin zmare wan. 

Do (hileshi® zhciil, wdra, sarghande wan 

Che khatale de Sikhonc pa tsaukai de. 

(3) Khi)ii]a khiidai ! dii Oulzain !Mal KheP zmare wan, 
Perangl ia ehe worta^ jor lewane wan ; 

Sre kapir ta Aver gad shwan, sliTiike zmare wan, 

De Peraiigiono sara sang pa sang loAvedale de. 

(4) Khpula klnidai ! dii tso kushale lashkar de ! 

Che Asaljiilr zereto giil worta pa sar de 

I’a Peraiigi hoiidi ye brld kaiv pa sahar de 
Dagha Perangioiie Imr pa elialawale (k‘. 

(o) Asalmira yora, ma ka ziyoli jaiig. 

De Siniiin Malik Ava j^arezlii pa to t^sang 
Che marakka Avai do kaAA^alc [Ava] dc naiig 
De Shobi khele mi ye kushale gul loAvaAwde de.^ 


* LcModalo do. Pnmi alwodol or kwetlfl, ‘to fall,’ of whifli the causal 
‘ alwawel ’ or ‘lewawi-l’ ai»]ioars in tin* -filth vi-rsc. The ambiguity of this 
expression, “ has fallen upon Wann,” is probably intentional. 

* Paujdor = Pauidar. ^ 

3 Galesbai, a section of the iShilmnn Khul branch of the Mahsuds ; Mai Khel, 
a section of the Alizai branch. 

* Werta, from * wertlel ’ = * to go to him.’ 

^ The lost three lines of this verse are very obscure. M. KuU £hau thus, 
translates into Urdu — 

“ Siinrui Malik ka kamiirtum se tut jaega 
Jo turn maVaka nuug ke kiyu luirte the 
Shobi Ehelon se khubsurnt phul giraya hua hai.” 

'Isang may fairly be rendered kamar or loins, but ‘ parent! ’ is from 'puedel,' 
meaning ‘ to run,* unless there is a verb ‘ pre-del,’ a sort of neuter to * piekaiel,’ 
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2. THE BATTLE OP WAXA : A LAMENT. 

(1) With great woe my poor heart is green ; so ’tis said 

that “They have slain Lalm.'' Ife was a rose of 
spring ; his tribe mourns deeply after him. The 
houris of Paradise have caught him in their fingers. 

Chorm. With great woe iny heart is sore; the army 
of the priest has fallen upon Wana. 

(2) Woe, ah woe ! ]*anjdor, look you, was but a lad ; (but) 

when he w’ent up upon the gun he was a green tiger. 
Of the young men of the Galeshai, hear me, he was 
the leader, when he mounted upon the breastwork of 
the Sikhs. 

(3) My God! Gulzam, Mai Khcl, was a tiger; when he 

was going towards the English he wtis right mad. 
To the red infidel he entered in ; he was a green 
tiger. He has fallen side by side with the Englishmen. 

(4) ]\ry God ! how beautiful is this army, when Asalmir, 

a yellow rose, was at its liead. Upon the hhiglish 
it has made an attack in the morning ; the English 
have fired a volley upon it. 

(o) Asalmir, my friend, fight no more ; in thee are broken 
the loins of Siman Malik. WIkmiovit tliere was 
a council for attack or for defence [thou wast there*]. 
They have cut down the beauteous I’ose of the 
ShobI Ivhel. 


which mct'ins * cut nr break.* Tf Ihisbu ho,tl»cliiie may fairly mi an, “ lulhec/* 
i.e. by thy iloiith, “the loins of Slmun ^falik arc luokeii,’* tliat is, I Hii]»pi)si’, 
his line hecorac'S extinct, u reiidcrin}? which is couulcnaiiccd by Kuli Khan’s 
note: “Matlah yihhai ki afar turn miire jravc, ti» Malik Simrui ha{!:hiui' kaiuur 
rah Hc^^hair kaninr ko admi kuch uainu hidil hai.” 

The connection and sense of the third line are yet. harder bi st‘e. * Msiruka ’ is 
a word in coininun use in Wazlristan for u council, or delilicration, or palaver. 

* Wai * is the irregular but invariable form of the auxiliary for the protasis of a past 
conditional senteiire. ‘ De kawale* means literally ‘ of doinjf,* \va, * and,* nanjr, 

* of help.’ So the whole seems to mean, “ whenever there was n discussion of 
making [an attack] or [of giving] help*’— a protasis to which no apcnlosis is 
iwesent. Such discussions are, of course, common occurrences in Waziri life, 
where temporary alliances of former enemies for a eummun purpose are 
frequently made. 

The Shobi Kliel are a section of the Alizai branch of the Mahsuds. 
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(6) De dere ghame ! Azod Khona kushalie gula ! 
Che shahid! ® de kapir pa jaiig miiidala 
Shairon wa de ko sipat ter ter tala 
Pa Azod Khon bondi de tore khaurl tselle ^ de. 


® Shahidi = ‘mnrtynloin.' Vide Lorimer, “Waziri Vocabulary,” p. 190, 
s.v. Shahid. 


11.— 80N(;S OF THE HLOCKAHE. 

3 . KASAll»: A SONfJ OF THE RATTLE OF KOT SHINGI. 

(1) Zhcnl^ ]\ros!d d(' cluige gliare bozoii d!, 

Gora, Peraiigl sara ye wukara moniila, 

Ptjrang!, kasa, jja kahr shwe. 

Che josis ® worta pa sar sliaii 

Peraiigl laslikare roghle, khona, ])orta pa /ore. 

Chorus. Yo kasar wa wyaiyan, jorawan kushalye misra, 
Peraiig! klio sinat! ko Alosld iia zhana dori.** 

(2) Dere lashkare lor pa lor e shorawale 

Sam kotke® shaii, rand shan, Asat Khon ghundi zmure 
Asat Khon, kasa, zinare wan, 

Spine tire lewane wan ; , 

Pr^kara Perangione kushalye ghita de babrai.® 


^ Kasar. M. Euli Khan states the name of this poem to be Kasar. It is 
very confused and difficult, and has, I suspect, not been very carefully 
written down. 

> Zheni. M. Kuli Khan has written *dzend Mosid,* and translated 'b&a 
Mahsfid ’ s * some Mahsuds,* but the reading given seems preferable. 

3 Josis 18 , of course, Waziri Pashtu for the Persian * jasus ' » * a spy.’ The 
underline of the political agent’s intelligence department, some of whom, in the 
time of 3io blockcme, were no doubt used as guim, are dl called by this name, 
and the office is already almost hereditary in some families. 
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(6) Woe, ah woe ! Azod Ehon, beauteous rose ! who won 
the crown of martyrdom in fight with the infidel. 
Poets will tell thy praise for ever and ever. On 
Azod Klion there is a cairn of black earth. 


'J sellu, a cairn of stones, ln‘n|U‘tl over the place '\vh(*rt! a iinin Inis been killetl 
or is buned. Such cairn*, are, as niav be iina.iriin'd, neither tew nor far between ; 
but, as the wlmle country i" .i Tna‘*s of stones, they are ni»t consineuou*^. 


11.— SONdS OF THE BLOCKADE. 

:i. KASAR: A SOXO OF THE BATTLE AT K()T STIINOJ. 

(1) The young men of the lyialisuds arc hawks of the high 

hills. See, with the English they had an affair ; the 
English, look yon, became wn*otli. When the informer 
was at their head, the English armies came over, sir, 
in strength. 

Chorus, I will tell the story, I Avill make a beautiful 
poem, how the English begged for mcrey, and the 
IVIuhsuds spared them not. 

(2) Great armifjs this Avay and that thev moved; Kotke 

W'as razed, was flattened. Asat Klion like a tiger, 
Asat Khon, look you, was a tiger. lie was mad for 
the white sword; the English cut this beauteous 
flow'ering bud. 


* M. Kuli Kban Iranslaten “Mabsud usko nahin eboyte,” but wbat exactly 
tbc Paabtu means is not clear. 

^ Kotke refers to Kot Sbingi. Kot is a fortified homestead. Kotke, a 
diminutiYe in form, bius mueb the same meaning. The Sbing’is are an important 
section of the Bablolzai brunch of the Mabsuds. The words * kotke sain .-ban, 
ran^shai;^,’ mean literally * kotke became fiat, becunie rand,’ w'bich 1 have not 
been able to find. It may be a mistake for * rang,’ which occurs in verse 3 below, 
meaning * destroyed, razed.’ In this case the expression refers to the destruction 
of Kot Sbingi, which was the occasion of the battle. 

^ The word * babrai ’ means luxmnant growth, whether of hair or plants. 
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(8) Kushulie Asat Khona ! mergai nishta be armoiui. 
Gad e ka, khudavand, de janat pa darwoze ! 

Asat Khoii kho kiistiale dj^won wan 
De Sliingl zlicni khon wan, 

Pa rang e kran da nim " Kotko ke pa tol e wutale. 

(4) Asat Khon kushalt? zmare wan 
De Kobul sir Diriine® wan, 

‘•*Bite bite? sanre zer maghze leke toti. 

(5) To kaso Mian Khon wan, 

Spine tire pal a won wan, 

Mct e kan JMian Khon, shwa ye khwora kablla. 

(6) Mian Khon ])a h^s kangal wan 
Dai pa zro k^he barobar'*’ wan 

Bal dai slioisto storge ye tore pa ronje. 


Thorp is 11 ]>lny on Oh* wonls * inin ’ f*half') and ‘tol’ = (1) ‘whole*,’ 
(2) ‘ weip-ht,’ which i-j hoyond iny ptiwors ol translation ; ‘ c; ’ would seem to mean 
‘ he*,’ hut may be ‘ IIh-v,’ the Eiiplisli. 

Dlrunt*. This iiit(*n*stiiiL'' m>* ‘•howiiip a claim to dc'^ceni from a dis- 
tiiipuishpd race, with nhieli tin* IMahsild'^ in pcneral liavt* no known connection.' 


4. IX PRAISE OF A'SAL KlIOX, Orill IvIIEL.i 

(1) Toghl ^ de A sal Khon ; Perangi ro bahezhi 

Va Dwe Sliinkai jang do, Asal Khon pakhe yodezhi 
Stei’ge iia ko, tor zniare — tire ta khwashezhi 
IMer kran Perangi, karorl shwa pa paujinc. 

Chorus, Yoglii shan Asal Khon dc kiipir ne wri salominu 
Sakhl Asal Khon gad wa shT pa janatine. 


> Guri Ehcl, a section of the Ali/ai branch of the Mahsuds. 

® Yo|»hi means ‘ unruly,’ * rebellious,’ primarily, and secondarily is applied to 
those tribes which live beyond the administrative border, whose counti'y is known 
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(3) Beauteous Asat Khon ! Dcatli is not without bitterness. 

Enter him, O Lord, at the gate of paradise. Asat 
Khon was a bejiutiful youtli ; of tlie younj^ men of 
the Shingis he was prince. Half Kotke he knocked 
down, if you weigli it in the bahinee. 

(4) Asat Khon was a beauteous tiger ; lie was a red HilriTni 

of Kabul, with yellow neck like a parrot. 


(5) Mian Khon was but one man, he was a champion of the 

wdiitc sword. They slew Mian Khon; his family 
became poor. 

(6) In Mian Khon’s hand there was a shiehl, in his heart 

he was niiinovod, nay, his lovely eyes were black with 
antimony. 


” Thr line is difficull. *nilc’ moans ‘a plant,’ ‘sanro’ appamitly inoaii" 
‘ hemp,’ and the rest ot tlic line niouns ‘ a yellow iu‘ek like a ]>aiTol.’ Jt is jusl 
posHiblo that ‘bite ’ means hair, and ‘sanro* rciiT" lo it< eoloui or tlu‘ap])('.‘trtiui‘i' 
of the rinjjh'ts. 

Jhu'obar — equal, sc. t(» any lati* that mi^ht botall him. 


4. IN I’UAISE OF ASAL IvllOX, (;rni KTIEL. 

(1) Asal Khon lifts u]) himself, tlie ]Miglis}i are flowing 
hither, at Dwa Shinkai is the fight, Asal Khon is 
remembered therein. He turns not liis eyes, the 
black tiger, bis delight is in the sword ; the Jhiglish 
slew him, and quiet fell upon their armies. 

Chorus. Asal Khon lifted up himself, of the iufidcl In- 
takes no greeting, noble Asal Khon shall enter 
paradite. 


as Tog^istfin. It is thus rather difficult to tran-^l.ite; ‘asserts himself,’ ‘raises 
liis head,’ ‘is out,’ all convey something of tbo mcauing, but are all equally 
unsatisfactory. 
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(2) Yoglil shan Asal Khon, Perangi wa de url ^ berai ! 

Pa ghare kshe de kra non khaiire tsarba tsarba ^wonai. 
Da Asal Khon jang ta drimi pa lAwashai, 

Pa los k^e ye rapal, che pa tamoni 6*^ kartlsTna. 

(3) Yog^lii shall Asat ® Khon, l^eraiige roghe pa Kotkl bondi, 
Yo kushah? Asat Khon ter de pa inaghzi boiidi ; ® 

Na wan do niorgotai bdl e ta pa Dellii bondi, 

Drinu IVraiigi ta, gad wa slii pa sre orine. 

(4) 1^1 ghare kslio kho Jon Khon do, ])a zhaghezhi Perangai 
Pa los e to])onoha do, workhozhi pa Isaukui, 

7 * * * * * * 

Shill zmare do, zanjirl*^ tlra wiilil pa niaidonone. 

(o) Yoghi sliaii Asal Khon, Perango roghe pa Inzar bondi 
Kushalo Jon Khon Tsor do pa dagar bondi ; 

Na wan do niorgotai, non wishtalo pa rapal bondi ; 

Pa tor tljaik khe^i, slorga na ko*^ do niorgine.^^* 

(0) Yoghi shall Asal Khon, JVrangl wukaraJu khorai 

Pa giiarc kshe Shoduuilr do, khalos wa na sliT de badai 
Ko dii wor wer zone Idialos shi, byii ba na tsi pa ShTnkai 
Shabdsh d«i pa dii wi,^- Tsor kare ye di paujiiia. 


3 Wa dc url = ‘let him carry joray/ It is ii<it clear whether the subject is 
Asal Khon or the curreul. Anyhow'^ the sense is clear, thou^di tlie metaphor 
is a stranjjfc one lor a Malisud in whose country there are no navigable rivers. 

* Che pa tamom, lit. ‘that in it all,’ i.e. either ‘in which [were] all’ or *iii 
which [were] tinished,’ the coininoner meaning of ‘tamom.* 

* Asat Khon. AVhctlier the change of ujime be due to error or not I cannot 
say, hut probably it is not. 

^ Ter de pa iiiughzi bondi. M. Kuli Khan translates ‘ gnrdan se guzara tha,’ 
lit. ‘ had passed from his neck,’ i.e., 1 suppose, * cared no more for his life,’ as we 
say ‘ neck or nothing.* 

T There seems to he a line missing here. 

M. Kuli Khan gives the word as * zanjiri,’ which makes no sense except that 
of a * chain-sword,’ which is not very intelligible. 1 think what is meant is 
perhaps * k2|anjari lira.’ ‘ l^njar ’ means a two-edged dagger, with a cross-gnard 
above the hilt, and so ‘Is^anjaxi tira’ would be atwo-edgM sword for cutting and 
thrusting. 
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(2) Asal Khon lifted up himself. May the bark ef the 
Englishman be swept away ! In the hills to-day was 
turned to dust thy proud, proud youth. This Asal 
Khon runs to the fray with joy, in his hand his rifle, 
in which his cartridges were finished. 

'3) Asal Khon lifted up himself. The English came to 
Kotke; alone the beauteous Asat Khon lost his life, 
lie was not meet to die; his fame is to J)elhi. lie 
runs on the English and will enter the rod fires. 

(4) In the hills is Jon Khon, the English women tell oi 
him ; in his hand is a pistol, he mounts upon thi» 
breastwork. He is a green tiger and plies a two- 
edged sword on the plain. 

(0) Asal Khon lifted up himself. The English came to 
Inzar, beauteous Jon Khon remains upon the ground ; 
he was not meet to die; to-day they slew him with 
the rifle. He mounts upon the black gun, he glances 
not askance at death. 

(6) Asal Khon lifted ujj himself. The English lurried him 
to dust. In the hills is Shodanilr, and the slayer 
shall not escape from the blood feud ; if he escajre 
this time, not again shall he go to Shinkai. Jiravo ! 
the armies have been stayed. 


^ Sterge na ko = ‘ he makes no eyes [at],’ i.e. is not alraid 
Merffine. Tin*? word, like * jnnatine’ in the chorus, seems i(» he in the plural 
solely metri ffrntiir, 

“ Wukarjda khorni. "M. Kuli Khan translates ‘ hahut ko-shish ki,* Mnade 
a great effort.’ But though ‘khaure’ is a masc. iiouiiol tins d»‘elension numbered 
by Raverty as the tirst, and the construction and rhyme alike r« (juire a I'tmininc 
noun of Ruverty’s sixth declension, ] havu ventured on the above rendering 
because the next line, which mentions the kinsman ot Asal Elion who will take 
up tiie fend for his killing, makes some account of his death in this line essential. 

ShabSsh de pa da wl, lit. Met it be bravo! for this [that].’ The whole 
verse is rather obscure. 


J.R.A.S. 1907 . 


54 
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6. JON KHON. 

(1) Dii slioista Jon Khon ' dc kore na kazbczhi 
Pa da piyawari ^eni tal mende birezhi 

Jon Khon zmare wan, pa tlpak bondi werkhezbi. 

2 * « « « « * 

Chonifi. Jon Kboii sardor wan, do Perangl jang ta watalo do, 
Dc psorli gul wan, do janat biro balalo dc. 

(2) Na mi wyor(5zbI do Jon Khon kushalyo ^woiiai 
An (ilio khatalo do Sikliono pa tsaukai 

Bigot e chug [wan],3 weriia kbabari Perangai 
Clio inakbaniakh pa Perangi bondi khatale do. 

(3) Da shoistii Joii Khon, gora, pa sar tor wan,** 

Pa tor tipak bondi khatc, raorgo wor wan, 

Siklioii 0 ^obal, Perangc wa ta pa wor wan,'' 

Joii Khon zmare wan ; Perangl dawls wjsbtale do. 

(4) Da shoista Jon Klion pa peglilc jal na kusbale wan, 

De Perangl i^azo ® ye kara, morg e rnaiiale wan, 

Da kashida ^ Jon KJion pa dwo tsango wi^htale wan 
Sikhoii ** do work slii ! slioista Jon Khon (i sowe •* ie. 

(5) Da^a Asal Khon, kasai, yorma, shin zmare wan 
De (xurl Klieh' zhciiT gbunde sarghaiide wan, 

Che pa awal wor^^ (>wiAte Perange wan 
Pa mokhsitiln pa tor tipak bondi ^Wiatalo de. 


^ Jon Klioii was the son o1 a very woll-known Mulisud uuniod Badshuh Khon, 
who is still alive. Jon Klioii, il‘ all the tales told of him he true, really deserved 
some of the epithets showered upon him in this sonj?, which is, 1 think, decidedly 
the host of the songs of w’ar. 

- A line seems to he missing. 

» Metre, sense, and tlie exuinjile of 1, 1 (9), line 3, alike require the insertion of 
the verb (wan = ‘ was ’). 

* Cf. I, 1 (6). 1. 2, and II, 4 (3), 1. 2. 

• Wa ta pa wor wan, or iierhaps it should he * werta pa wor wap,* with the 
same meaning, * was in his turn,* i.e. was about to be cut down by liim in turn. 
A trace of the old feeling against “ villauous saltpetre ” reveals itself here. 
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5. JON KIION. 

(1) Jon Klion the fair eomes forth from his liomc ; of such 

bravo youths their mothers are ever bereft. Jon Kln>n 
was a. tif^cr, he mounts upon the giui .... 

Chorm. Jon Ivhoii was a eomnuiiidcr, ho went out to 
fight with the English. He was a rose of Spring ; 
the houris of paradise liave called him. 

(2) Of me is not forgotten Jon Klion’s youthful beauty, 

and how ho went up on the Sikh’s breastwork. The 
picquet rose against him ; the English women are 
awari^ of it, how he went up to meet the English 
face to face. 

(3) This fair Joii Khon, sec, gav(‘ up his life; he went 

up upon the black gun and forgot death. The Sikhs 
ho was wounding, an Englishman was in his turn ; 
[for] »Ion Khon was a tiger, but the dastard Knglisli- 
man shot him. 

(4) This fair Jon Khon was more beautiful than a virgin; 

ho slew the English and consented unto death. Jcni 
Khon the adorned they shot through both sides. 
Ruin seiz^ the Sikhs; they have burnt Jon Klion 
the fair. 

(5) This Asal Khon, took you, frit'iids, was a green tiger. 

Of all the young men of the Guri Khol he was the 
leader, wlio at the first hour shot down the English, 
and at evening wemt up upon the bla(;k gun. 

* The phrase implies not only Unit he slew EnjrliHhnien hut thnt liy so doiny 
ho earned the title of martjT. 

Rashida, lit. ‘embroidered.’ 

« Cf. I. 1 (1), 1. 2. 

* I.e. burnt his body, thereby dtjprivinf^p him of paradise. I d(> not know if 
the allegation is true. 

But for the metre this verse would appear to belong properly to 11, 4, and 
•the fourth verse of that song here in its stead. 

Pa awal wdr, ‘ at the first turn,’ must he eontrasled with ‘ moMisitan ’ 
(namaz-i-khuftan) in the next line, in which case the meaning would he as given. 
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ITT. — 6. LOVE-SONG.* 

(1) Dc to khiitir robondi gron de, 

- Zv pa sotclyo nThc na pre^idan losTna. 

Chorus, Dc to kliiitir robondi gron de, 

Zc pa sotelyo sine na prczbdan losTna. 

(2) Julkai, khwiila de hosjntiil do, 

Plor dt; doctor dc, ranziron pa roghawT-na.® 

(3) Pa sine zor robondi nrd ka, 

Tl ini kalkundc^ dl, sarpasliti •'» mi khwazhawT-na. 

(4) Che dc woshc ^ garan j de waiiran 

Che do inorgai pa tebbo prot wan, der ebag ba shan- 

(5) Do tiro wor wole wiikran 

Kc to ro loiidi kare sotolye rnarinandi-iia 

(6) Dc misopire koghaz roghe, 

Mulsi ye I well, wa Laila oshke siisawl na. 

(7) Salom de roghe, tc ro na ghle. 

Pa chiir mi na rli be didanna salomina. 


^ I haTo heard this son;; sung myself ; and at any rate, on the principle laid 
down in the song called Alkalh, 

** So long as the tune has a right good swing 
It does not much matter what words you sing,” 

it deserves to be classed as a good song, though very difficult to follow. I regret 
my inability to reproduce the air. 

The song is obviously a duet, in which the first and third verses are sung 
by the woman, the second and fourth by the man. After that confusion follows, 
as the fifth verse, which may reasonably be suspected of some coarseness of idea,' 
would seem to fall to the man’s part. Verses 6, 7, 8 are pretty enough in their 
way, but there is nothing to show whether they belong to man or woman, and 
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TIL — G. LOVE-SONG. 


(1) Love of thee is heavy upon me ; on this cherished bosom 

I do not loose my hands. 

ChoruH, The same as the first verse. 

(2) Girl, thy mouth is au hospital, thy father a doctor who 

heals the sick. 

{•!) Press gently upon my bosom ; quite round are my 
breasts, and roughness hurts me. 

(4) When 1 hear the tinkling of thine anklets, though 

I be lying in a deadly fever, still wiW I arise to thee. 

(5) Then do I ply my sword, if thou puttest thy cherished 

wrists beneath me. 

{6) From afar a letter came, the priest I’cads it, and 
Leila weeps. 

(7) Greeting came from thee, thou earnest not. Of what 
use to me are greetings without me(*tiiig? 


their seiise is uot ver) clear. Verse No. 9 is certainly in the niouth of the mau, 
and the tenth is uiiintolli^iblo. 

These soughs are, 1 beUeve, thouj^h largely })ut in the mouth of the woman, 
always sung by men. 

2 Meaning presumably, * I will not let thcc go.’ 

^ A very curious verse, which sounds rather ridiciilous translated. 

Ealkundi. I have been unable to find. M. Kuli Khan’s Urdu rendering 
gives * sakht.’ which has been crossed out and replaced by *bilkul gul.’ If 
* sakht ’ be right, the w'ord should be * klakawuudl.’ 

^ M. Kuli Khan renders * uske sar dikte hain,’ but Sarpashti* ought probably 
to be written *tearba8bti,’ moaning * rough play, violence.’ The * -na’ tacked on 
to the verb in tiiis and other verses has no meaning, and is inserted solely for 
the rhyme. 

^ Woshe. Wosh is either the thong of a sandal hide Lorimer, p. 226 s.v.) or 
a silver anklet worn by the women, as explomed by M. Kuli Khan. 
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(8) Do ino de zre wmo de wutshelye 

Zeke de sLonde dc wreshami rang wrowri iia. 

(9) De Abil Shid de ghwore gula 

Lya ^ ba de prekaran, lya wa dzoii dcr wochawan-a. 

(10) Pa® kliaiidak dwe gute sar ehag ka 

De steigo jaiig wa pa boiiri sara kawT-iui. , 

Lyfi inesms ‘y(1, •still,* but when (lu])1i«;atc(l ‘ oithcr — i>r,’ ride Lorinicr, 
p. 118, s.v. ?noiui(t, (2*. 
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(8) My heart’s blood thou hast drunk, therefore thy lips 

bear the colour of silk. 

(9) O flower of Father Indus’ banks, either I will pluck 

thee or fling to thee my life. 

(10) Raise two fingers in the fosse, wo will make war of eyes 
with eyelashes. 

*' A (liHicult ‘ WiJimlnk ’ nicAiis ‘a ditch,’ lhr)iioh mulorcd hy !M. KuJi 

Khan ‘diwar.’ In cilluT the tiuanin^ is }>t'}und niy conjcrhiiv. 
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XXVII. 

TUFAIL AL-GANAWI: 

A POEM FROM THE ASM4‘TyaT IN THE RECENSION AND WITH 
THE (COMMENTS OF IRN AS-SIKkTt. 

Ei.itku iiY F. XUKXKOW. 

niHE historical notices coiicoriiiii<>: the poet al- 

GaiRiwI are (exceedingly scanty. Al-Asma‘i states that 
lie was the most ancient ])Ovi of the tribes of (iais ‘Ailiin,^ 
and that he was older than an-Nabiga, This assertion, which 
is frecjucntly repeated, may be accounted for by the little 
knowledge about his lifii which had come down to the 
grammarians of al-]3asra and al-Kiifa ; it can, howeve r, 
hardly be correct, when we consider the few historical facl.-^ 
Avhich I have been able to gather. Ilis name and genealogy 
is, with slight variations, given on the authority of Ibn al- 
KalbT,^ the same as in the introduction to tJie jioem : Abfi 
(iiriin® Ihifail b. b. TTalaf^ b. ])ubais b. Slalik b. Sa‘d 
b. 'Auf b. Ka‘b b. Jilliin b. Ka‘b b. Gaum b. GaiiT b. A‘<ur 
b. Sa^d b. Qais (b.) ‘Ailiin b. Mudar. 

Tufail shared with the two other poets, Abil Du’ad al- 
lyadl and an-Niibiga al-Ja‘di, the reputation of being one 
of the best describers of horses, of which this poem and 
the few other verses of his found scattered in lexicograpliical 
and other works give ample testimony.^ 

The tribe of GanI, which is reckoned, together with its 
brother -tribes of Bahila and Tufiiwa, among the minor 

< Ag. xiv, 88. 

* Ag. xiv, 88 ; Kiz. iii, 643. 

’H- 

* Ag. Hallf, but this name was omitted by Muhammad b. I^abib. 

^ I have collected 171 verses in addition to those contained in this poem. 
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branches of Qais ‘Allan, did not enjoy much distinction, and 
traditional history, as far as it is accessible to us, knows very 
little about GanT. The* tribe appears to have been settled 
in villages' a little north-w'est of the ‘Amir tribes on the 
borders of the Yainama and Najd ; their territory adjoined 
that inhabited by the tribe of Nabhiin, a branch of Tai, who 
had their encamjmionts to the south-east of the nlountains of 
Tai. Hence (irani were more exposed to the raids of ihe 
tribe of Tai than any otlnu* Qaisite tribe, esjjccially at the 
jH'riod when the warlike Zaid al-Hail caused no little stir in 
t.’entral Arabia. 

A hint is given in the Kitiib al-Agaiii^ that Gain were 
not strong enough to hold their own, but were actually 
clients of the llanu Nuinair, a branch of ‘Amir. 

Abfi ‘Anir as-Saibilnl relates^ that Zaid al-IJail had made 
a successful raid against ‘Aniir, who W(Te aided by Gam and 
other (.iaisite tribes. The cavalry <d‘ ‘Amir was soon routed, 
and (janT, who had to bear the brunt of the battle, suft'ered 
sev(»rely both in slain and captives. 

The account given in the Kitiib al-AgaiiT appears to speak 

one battle only, but tliere must have been a series of fights, 
for !Xumair were defeated at al-31ilh; GanI and Tufawa, who 
had been warned before, at al-Muhaj jar. It was duri?;g this 
raid that Zaid a, 1-Hail made the poet al-Hutai’a a. ptisoner. 
Zaid al-Hail celebrated his successful raid in a poem, of 
which I have been able to trace the following few' verses^ : — 


* f' 


’ Compare v. 6 of the fragment of Tufail in the introduction. 

- vii, 147. 

’ Ag. xvi, 52. 

* vv. 1-3, Majmfent al-Ma*anT, 180; w. 4-8, Bakri, 696 ; vv. 9-10, 
I. Qutaiha, Poesis, 158. 
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UJ jilil iliSJ y Uii * ft 

!-—•' i Jii * 1 

J ji — * */r-^ ' C^‘ f*y^i ^ 

v_;UiJ\ cylii'j LULSlJ; * JL:;i , .li JUT.- « a 

j>ii\ iLfcbj * j: •■’^j ^ o 
^•1^ ^ ^<^s* 'J-r^ >,?-'’ o’-* 4->“'' i * ' ■ 


1. Wo lod tlio liorsos from (tlio moiiiitaius of) Ajii’ and 
Salma, 

Coveted (liorses) amblin" like wolv('s. 

*-2. Wo led nothing but short-haired ones, of the breed 
of ASva j, 

And long’-bodicd (mares, black) lik(' the win^-featlier of 
a vulture. 

•>. They plunge into the fray and eonie out of it 
Like heavy rainfall out of the ga])s of clouds, 

4. As if their ])laee of evolution at aii-Xlr were* tilled ground 
Which tliey have stirred up with solid hard (hoofs), 
o. Then when th^ hills of Lubmi came in sight, 

And they were to us like a concealing aimnig curtains, 

(i. We placed before them the remains of the wat(*r.skiiis ; 
Then there were some who took tlit^ morning drink 
hastily, others refusing. 

7. And on the day of al-Milh, the day of the Baiiu 

Numair, 

Wc furrowed their cheeks with claws and teeth. 

8. But I refrain from recounting against Numair 
Our battles in the meadows of ar-llubiib. 


^ Ag. xvi, 52, . 

" * • 

2 Dakrl, ; Ag. xvi, 52, as text. 


^ Ag. xvi, 52, 
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i). But disappointment (awaits) him who raids upon Gani 
And Bahila, the son of A‘sur and ar-Rikiib. 

10. And plunder bring back those who retaliate on Qusair 
And those who Tiiake prisoners among Kilab. 


Few as these verses may be, they at once bring us into 
touch with some verses in the iK)em of Tufail ; most striking 
is Zaid’s satirical statement in v. 9 that he is disappointed 
with the plunder derived from GaiiT, while Tufail, v. 67, 
says his tribe was nof disappointed with their success. 
Further allusions in Tiifail’s poem to these verses of Zaid 
al-Hail are the following : — 


Zaid, v. 1. 

„ V. 5. 

„ V. 0. 

M V. 8. 


Tufail, V. 21. 

‘ „ V. 48. 

„ V. 44, and also perhaps 
,, vv. 76, 77. 


Heavy as the defeat had been, GanI, with the assistance of 
parties from the ‘Amir tribes, under the leadership of 
Sayyiir b. Harlm,^ made a raid against Tai to avenge their 
losses, and fought a successful battle near a)-(jauan to the 
south-east of JMouiit Salma, one of the mountains of Tai. 
It is this event which led Tufail to eom]>ose tlu? poem which 
is here prt*served to a gr<Nit exh^nt, and also to the following 
verses, which appear to be part of a ^iaqida to the poem 
of Zaidal-Hair-:— 


**: J’ jLJLss'u I 


^ Ag. vii, 1J7. This npiniai-s to he tlie same person relerred to by Abu 
‘Amr :i?l-Saibum (Ag. xiv, 90), where lu*« nanio is given as Ilnrim b. Sinaii 
b. ‘Airir b. Yarbu* b. Tarli b. ilura.sa b. *Ubaid b. Kii*b b. ililldii (read Jillaii) 
b. Taiiilm b. (laiil ; he was killed by a sou ol llariiii I). Siiinn al-‘Absi. The 
whole tale is badly misprinted, also the verses of Tufail wdiich follow, but 
I believe we can safely c»>rrect the name t» Sayyar b. Karim, which also would 
tit better in the third verse ol Tufail qu«>ted there. 

- vv. 1-8, Ag. xvi, ;>2-3 ; vv. 9 12, Ilakri, 393. Another verse is found, 
L.A. xiii, 436, but it has no connection with these twelve verses. 
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LjLii 'J'xsVyj* ir 

1. Wc M'Ciit up Avitli the horses tcnvarcls tlie eueniies, 
Jlakiiig n raid with sc'rious effort and in a eompac^t l)od y. 

2. We eoinc to tliciii in spite of terror and great dis<aii(;(j 
With strong -iieeked (mares) which appear suddenly 

from the yiounlain passes. 

Jh Wc seized by the halter sucli black camels, which 
they met, 

With slit cars, terror-striokcn ones. 

4. Wc killed their chiefs openly, 

And we came (back) with captive women and bootj", 

5. Captive w’omeii of Tai, who by constraint appear in 

public 

And take to (dwell in) castles instead of mountain 
valk^ys ; 

G. Captive w'omen of Tai of every tribe, 

Whether they belong to a branch of it or to the main 
portion. 

‘ HafPner Teste, 133, with the loIlowiii»rTariatioiis : ^ 
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7. Their daughters have not been acjcustomed to be made 

captives, nor have they been hitherto an object of 
covetousness, among things to be coveted. 

8. Nor has the blood of tlieir slain been hitherto a satis- 

faction for our vengeance to us, among things 
wliic.h are accounted as a proper retribution. 


9. Had we been fearing thee, we would not have obtained it 
At T}ri-T5aqar and Kaiidiit ar-Bubab ; 

10. Kven if we had feared thee, we were not feeble (in deeds) 
At llii Husub, where we declared your evil deeds, and 

at al-Kuliib. 

11. Yea, oillier we returned to the Yainajiia or we were 

among 

Those who rushed down upon al-Jinab. 

12. We a])pointed as a mecting-jdace their Udiih and Naf’, 
And their ilan'ij with angry tribes. 


The precjcding short sketch emphatically contradicts the 
statement of al-Asmti‘i, attributing a grf'al anti(piity to 
Tufail ; he was a coniem]K>rarv t»f Zuid al-1 Jail, who lived 
to see the Prophet at al- Medina,^ and whose son is recorded 
to have been present iit the battle of al-Qildisiya, 

Another proof, to which I will not attach too much im- 
portance, is found ill his genealogy compared with that of 
his tribesman, Abu Marthad,^ who fought with Muhammad 
at Ihidr, and who is only one generation younger. Tin? 
links to the point where they join is as follows: — 


Tufail — ‘Auf — Halaf— Dubais — Malik 

Abu Marthad — al-Husaiii — Yarbu* — TarTf — Harasa — ‘Ubaid 


} 


Sa‘d. 


Tufail does not appear to have enjoyed any distinction, 
except that of being the poet of his tribe ; in all verses of 
his which I have been able to collect, he never claims 
a warlike deed for himself. 


‘ 9 A..H. He died very enonfafterwardn. 
* I. 8a‘d, luff, 32. 
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His poems were collected into a diwaii by Ibn as-Sikklt , 
it copy of Avhicli recension was in the possession of Abd jil- 
Qadir al-Haghdiidi.' It contained also the poem which we 
have here and which is staled to number seventy- six verses, 
probably only an error in coimtinj^. Unfortunately this 
work has not been recovcTcd uj) iu the ])resent, and may 
lie buried in some library at llaghdad or Cairo, with so 
many other valuable inaniiscrij)ts. 

The text given hei-e is taken from an aiieient nianuseri])t 
in my possession, claiming to be tlio sc'cond volume of the 
Ihtiyiirat of al-Mnfaddal and al-Asnia‘L The copy is not 
dated, but was written for some library towards the end 
of the sixth ceiilury of the Jlij'-a. and as Sir Charles J. 
Lyall, who is using it for his edition ot' the ^lufaddaliyat, 
contemplates giving an account of it in tin’s Journiil, 
I content myself with stating that it contains Ilf) ]>oeins, 
of which about 70 are not found in any otlu*r manuserii)! 
of these colle(‘tions of poems. The manuscTipt leavers us in 
doubt as to the authorship of the comineiits which aecompanv 
the poems, but so far as the iirst poem of the MS., tlje 
poem of Tufail, is coneerned, there ean he no doubt that we 
have the work of Ibn as-Sikklt.^ Wo know tlu* prineij)!!! 
authorities of this philologer from his more nmowiied wm lvs 
— Ivitab al-Alfiiz, fslah al-Mantiq, and Kitiily al-(iall) wal 
Ibdal — to have been al-Asma‘i, Abii ‘Ubaida, and AhH ‘Ann* 
as-Saihaiu. The main jiart of the commeiituiy appears to 
have been derived from the first-named ; he is cited directly 
six times,** but in the glosses to v. 8, when* his name has 
not boon mentioned before, we find the remark 

The remarks, v. 46, . JU 

^5U1\ , and v. 12, also belong to him ; in fact, the 

second phrase is a favourite one with al-Asma‘j, who hud 
dwelt among the Bedouins, while Ibn as-SikkIt hud been 
brought up in the schools of al-Basra and al-Eilfa and 

^ Hiz. iii, 643. 

^ He was killed on Sunday, 5 liajab, 243 a.ii. (2Sth Nov., 837). 

* V. 22 twice, 24 twice, 36, 46. 
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would prefer to bring the authority of his Shaikh. Twice ‘ 
we find the remark Jl5, suggesting that the 

remainder of the glosses originated from al-Asma‘T. 

Abn ‘Ubaida is most frequently named,® generally on 
subjects of historical bearing, and it is to be regretted that 
we liav*' not more of him, as he could have given monj 
valuable information than al-Asma‘J, who is singularly 
deficient on this side. 

Twice® Ahn Yiisuf [Ya‘qrib Ibn as-SikkJt] is named, 
the second time in tin' following terms — 

Lx* * L'l — and Abii ‘^Vmr as-Saibilnl is likewise 

C-'y r. ^ . xy 

referred to in two other places.^ Only oiicc^ Ibn al-Kalbl 
is naint'd, and liere it is evident that the quotation is not 
direct from him, hut the genealogical introduction is 
doubtlessly also derived from him. 

The alternative reading given to v. 52, containing an 
allusion to the idol lluddii, can hardly he by al-Asma‘i, 
who was exceedingly pedantic in elfacing similar words 
from old heathen poems, and I should like to credit Abii 
‘llbaida with having preserved this most important reading. 
The verse has significance, in this form, for we find that the 
ffrandfather of Zaid al-IIail was actually named Abd Ruddii 
after this very idol. 

If all these passiiges leave not the least doubt as to tho 
authorship of Ibn as-Sikkit of the comments upon the poem 
of Tnfail, I dare not venture to attribute to him the glosses 
to all poems in the manuscript, especially as the few specimens® 
otherwise known of Ibii as-h!ikkTt’s comments upon the dlwan 
of Tufail show a marked similarity. Moreover, I have not 
liad an opportunity yet to examine tho glosses upon the 
other poems contained in tho manuscript with the exception 
of two poems of ‘Adi b. Zaid, where the authorities named 

1 vv. 14, 69. 

Ten limes, vv. 19, 22, 23, 26, 35, 40, 48, 53, 55, 57. 
vv. 57, 5S. 

* vv. 40, 45. 

5 v. 12. 

® Iliz. iii, 643. 
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are al-Miifadclal, Tbn al-A‘rslbI, and Ibn al-Kalbi, wliilc mest 
of the explanation and variants are quoted anonymously. 

The text of the manuscript at first sight gives the appear- 
ance of great correctness, but is embarrassing by the lack 
of many diacritical points. Tlie scribe has not been sparing 
ill fixing some letters by special signs ; j has generally v 
placed over it, ^ and ^ have a dot placed beneath, and ^ as 
well as ^ Inwe the same letters placed underneath in smaller 
writing, sometimes wrongly, as may be gathered from the 
footnotes and my remarks following the translation. 

It is a jjleasaiit duty for me to thank in this plac*' 
Sir Charles Lyall for his great kindness in not only 
collating my transcript ^\’ith the text, but also lending his 
helping hand in correcting the text, and I am confident 
lhat all Arabists will be grateful to him for his generous 
assistance. I have also to thank Professor Dr. II. Geyor, 
who sent me from Vienna his collecticms concerning Tufail, 
which assisted me materially in clujcking and iiuTcasing 
the list of quotations and variants which precede the text. 
Both gentlemen have, moreover, placed me under a further 
obligation by reading each a proof of the text. I dce})ly 
regret that Professor W. Alilwardt, who had proposed to nu', 
after studying iny manuscript for nearly a year, to edit 
the remainder of tlie Asina‘n’at from this manuscript in 
(?onjunctioii 'with myself, has not been able to assist mc^ 
on account of ill-health, and T fear th(' projected edition 
may be delayed for a considerable time. It is on this 
account that I have decided to give the first poem of the 
manuscript, perhaps the most interesting in it, as a. specimen, 
and I hope that this short article, written during my scanty 
leisure hours, may bo of some interest to all those who take 
a delight in the poetry of ancient Arabia, 

The abbreviations in the following notes, I believe, will 
be clear to all readers, and I only regret that I was unable 
to refer to all the works noted in Professor Geyer’s list of 
quotations, but I do not think that very much could bo 
added to throw further light upon the tc^xt. 


J.K.A.B. 1907. 


65 
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Quotations from the Poeu of Tufail. 

Aganl, vii, 147, has vv. 1, 2, 4, 5, and again v. 1. 

AganI, xiv, 89, has vv. 61, 65; again v. 61 and vv. 5, 6, 7. 
Aganl, xiv, 90, has vv. 6-9. 

AganI, xiv, 87, has vv. 1-4. 

‘AinI, iii, 24-25, has vv. 6-11, 13, 26, 22. 24, 2^. 34. 

Hizana, iii, 642-643, has vv. 72-75. 

Single versos arc found — 

V. 1. BakrT, 674. 

V. 3. al-Qall, Amali, Paris MS., fol. 50 1 \ ; L.A. ii, 104 ; T.A.‘ 
i, 108; Lane, 2099. 

V. 4. L.A. i, 476; T.A. ii, 33. 

V. 7. I. SIdah, i, 52 (anon.) ; Imrul-Qais, App. 2, v. 5. 

V. 10. Yaqut, iii, 235. 

V. 12. Hamdunl, Arabia, 173 ; BukrI, 204; Yaqut, iii, 285. 

V. 13. L.A. XV, 265; T.A. viii, 382. 

V. 18. L.A. xix, 55. 

V. 19. al-QTilI, Amali, Paris MS., 9^v. 

V. 21. Hamdani, Arabia, 170, 174 ; Bakri, 697 ; Yaqut, i, 314 ; 
T.A. vi, 194. 

V. 22. L.A. xvii, 456 ; T.A. vi, 195 ; ix, 419. 

V. 23. al-Asnia*I, TJail, 78 ; Asas, y/ ; L.A. i, 291 • T.A.* 
ia, 216 ; T.A.* vi, 195. 

V. 24. SIbuya, Calcutta ed., p. 40 ; Asas, ^ 5 

L.A. ii, 387, vi, 181, xviii, 295; T.A.‘ ic, 104, 
iii, 312, X, 131. 

, V. 25. al-Asma*I, Ibil (in Haffner Tcxte), 96 ; L.A. i, 458 ; 
T.A.‘ ib, 22. ' 

V. 26. 1. Duraid, Geneal. 14‘(2xid hemistich only); I. SIdah, 
zvi, 30; Jahiz, Haiw., Vienna MS. 285 1 ;., Camb. 
43 V. ; Vienna MS. 48 r. (with v. 37), 79 r. 

V. 29. al-Qall, Amali, Paris MS. 148 v. 

V. 32. al-BataliyuiU, Comm, to Imrul-Qais, Cairo ed., p. 76. 

V. 33. L.A. xvii, 384 ; T.A. iz, 387. 

V. 36. L.A. iii, 74; T.A.^ iii, 32. 

V. 37. al-Asma^T, Hail, 214 ; I. Qutaiba, Adab, ed. Sproull, 
38 ; al-Qall, Amali, Paris MS. 86 r. ; Jal^iz, Haiw., 
Vienna MS. 48 v. (after v. 26). 
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V. 38. BataliyusI, Comm, to Imrul-Qais, 14; L.A. xv, 248; 

Arajlz, Cairo 1313, p. 77. 

V. 39. L.A. xvii, 167 (anon.). 

V. 43. HamdanI, Arabia, 174 (1st hemistich), 
y. 44. Primeurs, ii, 142; Nasr, 538. 

y. 45. al-'Askarl, Sina^atain, ed. Const., 53 ; al-Qall, Paris MS. 

64 r. ; Jauh. ii, 483 ; L.A. yiii, 37, xix, 34 ; T.A. x, 148. 
y. 48. al-Asma‘I, Hail, 298, 299; I. Sikkit, Alfaz, 684; 

Jahiz, Haiw., Vienna MS. 231 v. 
y. 49. Bakri. 134. 

y. 50. Islah, Lup:d Warn, 446, fol. 89 r , ; aLQali, Amall, Paris 
MS. 156 r.; Jauh. li, 447; L.A. ii, 195, xyiii, 83; 
T.A. X, 40. 

y. 54. I. Sldah, xy, 130; Jauh. ii, 254; Asas, i/ ; L.A. 

xyiii, 120 ; T.A. x, 58, 304 (2nd hemistich), 
y. 60. L.A. X, 137; xx, 23 (both anonymous), 
y. 61. Addad, 110 ; Jauh. i, 46, ii, 84 ; L.A. i, 328, iy, 243, 
xi, 402; T.A.' ia, 239, iii, 130; Majmu^at al- 
MaTini, cd. Const., 79. 

y. 62. Jauh. i, 98; L.A. i, 30, ii, 222 ; T.A.' i/r, 50, i5, 182; 

I. Hmm, Banat, ed. Cairo, 12. 
y. 64. L.A. xyii, 77 ; T.A. ix, 238 (2nd hemistich), 
y. 68. Muwazana, od. Const., 16 (1st hemistich) ; L.A. ii, 162 ; 
T.A.' ih, 146. 

y. 72. al-^Askarl, Sina^atain, 213; Bakri, 352. 

’> • 

y. 76. Asas, y/ ujIj. 

V. 77. L.A. ii, 10§; T.A. i5, 111 ; Lane, 1285 (1st hemistich), 
y. 78. L.A. xix, 370. 


YaBIOUS B.EADINGS. 

y. 1. Bakri, 674; Ag. vii, 147*, 147^®. 

T. 2. J,3 : CJy , Ag. xiT, 87. 

Ag. vii, 147, gives this verse in the following form : — 

V. 6. til ; , XJ , Ag. xiv, 89. 

147 . 
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V. 7. ^Ainl, iii, 24. 

A-g. xiv, 89. 

V. 9. : AinI, iii, 24 (wrong). 

V. 11. *^VJ 3 : ‘Aim, iii, 24. , ‘Ainl, 

iii, 24. 

V. 12. , llamcln.nl, Arabia, 173. 

V. i;i. ‘AinT reads wrongly J^i* 

'S* ^ 

V. 1 8. L.A. xix, 5/) , as rhyme. 

V. 21. ; lilLf , Balvrl, 697, T.A. vi, 190, Yaqut, i, 314. 

Hamdam, I7t), 174, Yac^ut, i, 314, T.A. 

vi, 196. 

V. 22. For reading of MS. 1 have adopted the reading 

, with L.A. xvii, 435, T.A. ix, 419; , 

T.A. vi, 195. 

T.A. vi, 195. 

‘Ainl, iii, 25, gives this verse in the following form : — 

This is simply reminiscence of a similar verse of Tufail 
from another Tawll pdem rhyming quoted with slight 
variations by al-Qali, Amall, Paris MS. 50^, L.A. ii, 109, 
vi, 341, T.A. iii, 469, as follows : — 

*4'-^ J' tiT* 

T. 33. L.A. ii, 291, Asma*!, HaU, 78; 

VfpLsf^, T.A. vi, 196. ■ ■ 

A,ma*I, Hail, 78. 
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\J\j^ : misprint for T.A. vi, 195. 

misprint, T.A. iff, 216. 

T.A. vi, 195. 

V. 24. Asas \/ has tho first hemistich in this form : 

U3ll JlVj^ 

r. 25. , Asniii^T. Ibil (Jlaffner Tcxte), 96. 20, 

✓ ^ 

L.A. i, -loS. 

A^ma'l, Ibil (Ilaffaer Toxte), 

V. 26. : ^LS , wrong ^Jiihiz, Hniw., Vienna MS. 48 r., 

79 r., 285 r. 

V, 29. *\j^\ : al-ClalT, MS. dated 585 A.ir., fol. 49 r. 

( = Paris, 148 t?.). 

V. 32. IhitaliyusT, Comm, to Tmq. 7r>. 

V. 33. L.A. xvii, 384, T.A. ix, 387. 

T, 36. lJ*J : L.A. iii, 74, T.A.' ii, S‘2. 

V. 37. JA/, A^raa'l, Hail, 214. 

V. 38. Arajiz, 77. 

^. 1 ^ . .. 

V. 45. \^j IS ; wrong in MS. but correct UJo, Juuh. ii, 483, 

L.A. viii, 37, xix, 34, T.A. x, 148. 

, Ganb. ii, 483, L.A. viii, 37 (first hemistich 
only), L.A. xix, 34, T.A. x, 148. 

V. 48. Jahiz, Haiwan, Vienna MS., fol. 231^ has the verse in 
this form : 

apparently quite a sequence of Tail^lfs. 
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T. 49. jTh JI*5, Bakrt, 184. 

y. 50 . : IL, QalT, Amall, MS. dated 585 a.h., 72 v , ( = Paris 

MS. 156 r.), Jauh. ii, 447 , L.A. ii, 195 , xviii, 88 , 


T.A. X, 40. 

V. 54. L.A. xviii, 120, 

, Asas V . 

, T.A. X, 304. 

^ p 

V. 61. • The MS. has no vowels, al-Asma*! read 

> ■ \ p ^ ' 

while Ibn as-Sikklt pronounced . 

I -fi < < . 1 

so in all passages where this verse is 

quoted. 

V. 03. UVl : s’Jl, T.A. ia, 50 ; eIJ, L.A. ii, 222, T.A. iJ, 182. 

(4^' 

1. llisham Banat, Cairo ed., 12. 

V. 64. L.A. xvii, 77, T.A. ix, 238. 

V. 65. LJUSI; LjU!!, Ag. xiv, 89. 

V. 68. L.A.'ii, 162, T.A.^ ib, 146. 

^ 4» ' 

V. 72. > *Askan, Siiia^atain, Const, 

ed., p. 213. 

V. 75. Hiz. iii, 643. 

» Hiz. iii, 643. 

V. 76. : Asas, . 

V. 77. ^5 : iW Jpj , L.A. ii, 109. 
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[ji ^ (J^ [FoI. 15] 

\j^ *'-r^ cT^' c;^ C.'^ v:r? 

-S/^ i:;^ cH cH 

^SlS Ujf^ 4^ 

* JSbkTj ^\^\ ^ :!* c/i?! ♦ 

O SkXju^ilJ^ jfjk Jh ^y^kli i£ 1 Vwi * - * * ^ 

ijXjL 


o ^ ^9 o 




i.9 


S9 


(>mm0^*ssjs ^ ^ ^ 

^ ^ ^ 

^ ^9 ^ ^ ^ 

ciS\y ^ u^ u-fi3U-rf 

Ci-A^ [Fol. 2a] o' wiJ'j- * J 'L J iJUllj j^' 

O-xtA^iiMMC &>Xy% ^ Vm3«L^a*J 1 ^^Jb« C • Xio') |%%Xi^'« m <iL>^‘^,yjLj ^ L^9h^ 

^ J-— r: j;S LjUL 

»«’>' ^ O-^ u ^ ^ ^ 9 ^ 

* 0*li \i3\ C-a15^ '* 

o / 9 ^ o «» o-^ 

Utj 4:^ l;>ij Ij L)^l ' ^ iZJiJij 3l:jc^ • ^^.>^JLii i j\j\ 

(^\jj^^ jliLJj • i’j^ uiy ^ ^ 

3^ 4j>^ 4^^ JUb 4J^^ 
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* fj/Ly ^ 3 

^ hX-^ifcJ ^C>jLS\ 

c:-^)ir»-l \S\ uld^^C c:— ^3^1 *^3 JUj^ 

fc— 5^— i-^1 ci ^1^-5 V\ lalij Lr^^i^xj 

H* ujl^ ^ _ji A-i^ J 

U iii ^ -3 y *fli , ii>3 Ulii^ jfcXJ ^ * c *-3jy« • 

U^- ^ [Fol. 2J] L " vv^L»^ 


P u ^ o*^ o 




lOlib ^ 


c / 


sofi 


^ cXi ^5 IxibA 

" <♦ y' * 

*** ^juAjfcVl Ai#«* (V^ ^ 

liJU ^ 1 ; Jjb^. ijL h: ijL^< U 4 i 

^^■f. AA.i f^ ^ («^ 6 ua.* ^ 3 ^-^ \^.ijb ^ ^ > 

^ o • Li-*J ulg. i .c g' ^ vJ l^Jj clX!..* ^ jl 

c.-'^ 1 "C. ^ -'O'^ ■ I 

^Jj I«J U^ 


o / 


ii^ -•' 


* \jL 2 r^\ ^ti^\ ^ 

9 o-*' . 9 ^ ^ ^ ^0^ 9 9 4f^ 

^jIa- o\i Lj\iiJ\ 2ij ji 

£ 

Ju'iiji^ * 5 y jiV Jl! jub ^4^ j\ tXt^\ 

^ ^JaX^\ jtb ^ 4 iaj<««S- 


^ MS 

® MS. Cr-^\. 

^ Esc. fol. 19 i, poem 3 , y. 17 . 



TUFAIL AL-GANAWI. 


831 


j’a ty-J. jp ju,: . jOd. jij 


y^ ^ o * 


o'O-' 


* Sily, Iw^j U t^tsA5\ (jy * 

>* 

^ sso^ -*• Sc^ o o / 

^_5*-® ^ ^'y cj' dr^' ^ ' liPS*' •»y' i-#^ 

ju uu ci-jil4’'.yuJ! ^:;*j ^ >u 

L<*y ' tJy y^j 

S\jj:\ <■ * :c3^ jjJ dd-b'yi cUj'^ 

^_JLi l:;^- JyiJ '.^-< s ^uL^ V*^ 3«T 

^I;' cT^ 


f Jo\ 


S 9 . 


Tfv^^ '■r^y 


^ ^9 9 9 ^ ^ ^ 

^ <so'o ‘l-iti u^'^' 




<LitM:^yt *i.>fl.ijy 

JJb JL2^S\ ^ J %}:^ SA^y\ 

^ AcL’iJ^ t^iJl ,^aU * ^if^Ls^ L^Jr:!^ lliij 


^ MS. ^^1. 

^ Jamh. 173, 6. 
^ Maid, ii, 250. 



832 


TUFAIL AL-6ANAWI. 


“51 ✓ / t^9 9 ^ ^ 99 ^ ^ ^ 


o 9 9 9 


* JLiO — ^ 

. * 

^ ^ 9 *»* ^ o5 G 99 ^ 

^3iX^si JUiS\ j jju- ijX! ju^, ai iiu; iijUi 
Ul 4,^1 a5^ 

o9 9 ^ G«^ 

» L^'\r ^ 

^ ^ 9 ^ --G 9 9 9 

l_ai*-<^ (Ji'o lliiJ\ j«J-i5 

^.UJ * jliiil Jl ^l;^\ ivij juJi 4 ;U!Lvi 
laJl^(.A-« J-aJ^ 1,3^1 V.|jjli ijLsr* 4 ^ 1 )' \}^S ip^' 
^ ^,li •'»- ju_. l,Ii laLS'^ JC \j\ y 

‘^'j' ^7^' fr* ‘^l- Ci/=] 

^Uil! tp IjLi'l 

^Lflj h^j 'S.\'s^ * Ip ' s4J 

^-jji Oi^ i' \s>]^\j 'A^\ ipjis jiju ipi js 

t * „ I -'t# ' , « * 

i^/^\ *>*J iij^ ufj-^. iJL^-JjiXl\^ ijiji Jjjl \ji 

AjaIj 

^Jj^\ Jfi4di?.fi '3i « ^ 

*;iu J aJg p fc,UJ^ J;i j JUu li\J |p 

^ Altered from 1^ in MS. 





TUFAIL AL-OANAWI. 


833 


9 9 ✓ '^9 ✓ ^ ^ 9 ^ ^ 

* jc^ i*y ^ ti 

^ *** 

^ ^99 

s 

U^5!l j2iJ J^ iilaill ^\j 

til] ! ^i!l ^^1, ^}^\, Jp^\ 


-O' ^ 


jtf V .. ^ 

^ ^ 9 ^9 ^ O -o' ^ ^ 9 

L^iX/O t^tX^ 

jUi *_.>*l , Jj£l ^ ^.., ^1 

J^\ J^^l '^0^1* (*Ui*!' u^' c»'Jj J"! ^ J'-M^' cr* 

^jO Jis^ i^prs 4-5^ * -i'-^'3l 

Cil ATiSJ^ Ju'ji!! J^'. 

^ 9 ^ ^ o ««^ ^ 


L-'sJtft-O Oj^>' ^J\ ^\j^ 






^ j J-i>^ J-:!^ [FoI. 4a] 

AJ^ Jljy j i._fi^\ JjUi- j 3^ Jk |J 

^ J\5 * *SjJ\p^S 

*(JlJ»Jl «4^^ u : ■^i.ic * ^‘>^1 


' L.A. vi, 533. 



834 


TUFAIL AL-GANAWI. 


liU^j l3^"^. • ^Lf Si ^ylSUA ^ 


^ ^9 ^ 9 ^ 

-o' ^ 

^ ^ 9 c*«- -^o -K' ^ 


iS^j^ <-M^J ^\Jrj 

^■ ' ^ *^“^* 2^|l— X— W S.? y dU<ijl C^jjyAuJ^ 

t:'j ^t;^' yuj ^J£■ v^yj' 


' O yfcX a* - •> 5V V»^ ^ t^sa 




Jls 


-Ij 


Jj^: kJf' *-^. w^*>I; t_-Uai .j 


^ 9 ^9 ^ 9 ^ y ^ 

* <^^10 ^ W^J 

ss^ ^ ^ 

9 ^ ^ y C ' <*» 

[Fol. 4J] AJa-^> ^ J-ii u/' JT 4 JUi 

k l 3^j cT* J^ i:r^ ^ J^l i 

JLi^Ull JjkXuJ^ ^ V,,5^ *^_C^ iJ^"^ [*)^*^^* 

5\^\ 


^ Vowels in MS. in both instances. 



TUFAIL AL-6ANAWI. 


8:35 


cJjb Uj ^44^ * 4t^yj4 

S^\ \^\ 4^0 JL5 . ^54 . 4 . 5 ^' 

4^*^ t— (J ^ ) ' 4*^ iiT* 

^^yJ^SaA:L:iJ^\ 

•• >- •• • V ^ s-5^ Li5^ • 

‘iliii 4J'ji ^M4' j j-J i-uJ^ 

l»_is*S^ miUl^ C)t..i>W ~\-i. A ' 3 -^; i '-v-'^ 

4*-^^ S-44^^ cA*^'^^ J jL-«._sr^^ aLLA!\ J 

^jJ' 4»5'k4iW =•= J1 4 ^' s:- 1 a!' 

4ii. i.ajiJ k4'ji 4|H3 241 ^j\’. 


'^9 9 


’** ^ ^ 

y 

y {j 9 ^ y y ^ 

^ 


ti^iT Js^rVi yiS .tvi ^ J-;; ^-1 

^ ^)L^i 1(J^ <— ? 

^^1^ <L^ b y^3 !t^Jb jJLiLf i^-« 

AS'jJJj J’'*.0 u;W^^ *“r^ 4^^ ujjjjksr'. 

4^\^ 4,i3^\ Jj pjil\ [Fol, 6a] ai. ^ j* 


' Cf. HfA Naqai4 67, 11. 

* MS. \4-a» . 

* MS. 

* MS. u.i^^iX»> also in Comments with 
MS. 


i 



836 


TUFAIL AL-GANAWI. 


• 9 ^ 




‘9 ^ 9 ^ 


^9 ‘9 , 


V^JL»£^ ^ if^agXJuJl ij^k$^3 *^\i2lj9^ 

c-^— lyL^ ^4>^lac 4^\ ^ *<^-Sjs^ 

\JjO 5'Jui c-jyJ^ J«iLj’ • * c-i^ <— i^ijcJ iJli 

J *** AAu'ljj U1 |*^Jjii^ yjlj^ (hmO kS^^ J 

Jjy l;p p U ^ Jj^j * ^ Ufl up 
ULumj SbL^ Saja^ 

^15 * ^z.****. ! c»9A-ft. ! ^ S’a^^I l5^* l3^, ^ ^ 


' u.|;X ^^5 Hc u.^ JU4 ^1 

' Im 9^ A^X.^ AJ^« ^^p2.^hJl Ju 

o' ^5 a!! • 

<^g ^ ^ jJ\ ^Jb^ 


U ✓ >* C ^ Czr ^ ✓ z *' O ^ •«'&<«0 ^99 

* o>u\j yJV o^y^ \b) uJs^ ^'l 

*«» o ^ c «•' 9^%^^ ^ ^ 


4 ^1 1 [FoI. 5&J ASw# j j»l S L£^lJ c)^*^ ^ ^i-3h«J\ j 


‘ Cf. 1 . WaUad, 131 . 
^ MS. LyulLuw. 

* MS. «u^. 



TUFAIL AL-GANAWI. 


837 


JU ^J>s. 

^\j j^\ * Jp :^\j JJ j; 

Oj \y^ AjilJl JlJ\ 

«_^j^ • ^__jlx jJij lJ^ 3^j <-»5^'V. 

^ ^ i!SLu ^aii 


* c-.^\^l^ i\j^\ «ii^ir^j£^ w 

^ ^ 9 ^ ^ ^ cx ^ ✓#<' 

Vr^(X^ 


V i \J^\ jr^5 ‘-r'4^ i?^i 

^ ^ ^ - y - i-^^JaJl^ cJ— 

4^^ ^ ^m! ^ lUJ^ Liu^la-*! 




3 «j» 

‘^ir• 


^JwbuJ 43^Jff (J^ ^ 

IP cs^ i4?j*e 

<-* W^ 4^1^ i> J^ - h ^ * jyji.\ ^ Sij^c^ (J^i ; 

^ ^ y' ^ 

iUi UyUJ * Jl-5 U ^l»J\ jy---!' 


* MS. t_^j. 
® MS. _UU. 

3 ^ " 

4, T. 20. 



838 


TtJPAIL AL-GANAWI. 


* '[Fol. 6a] 


“9 ^ •o'C/Otf*' ^ 


* \J^wV^ 4X^ jjjj W'(^ 


^jis!l J JLju\^ ^4^* '‘j' Jr" 

o ^ u o 9 >»^ 

. ^ J.V \1 

^ 9 ^ 9 ^ 9 ^ ^ 

L-^'c^ ^Jj '^5 

^1 ij'jji jc< roijj^ 4J 4 




»Jba C r .«".' W a ..i'9 


C’ -? 


ui ^ cL*~^^ twlc^ di-<Ajl^ ^ i>i.Vifc<ii& 

^S-wull J^tcsT jK.* 3 1 j' w^T; J^-- ^-l • 

^ JLjL£ 3l a ^ 3 L^tiJi i; 41^ , 

<u^, ui CLi t ^l: ju.. ^ j4l£\ 

3 liT* Ci.>ljL£\ l^jJ J^AJj Jk*-^j 


‘ 36, V. 18. 

® Cf. verse 26a of this poem. 
® MS. <-J}j^ 'with 
^ MS. throughout. 



TUFAIt Ali-GANAWI. 


839 


* JA\ J\ JA f- 

^ ^ 9 ^ ^ o«i^ »i* >* «»» 

\j^, 

x* ^ 

Jiiy^ [Foi. f.j] \|; j jjjj Uijlc \5j\iJ, 


✓os 


✓o S ✓ ✓o ✓ 


-mc-m 9 9 ^ 

C_.>C^u« OOU ^ Js^'^ Ot*^ 

* Jk.uAj^i ^»jma'^ j^s- C?'^ tJ^» • vJ^^T" 

jl— L m .^^ JSL^^i gM.fV.7 *•*•' fc>pa7 

jJsJ l«j 


-!1 (^- 




^ o'si^ rr 

✓ o o ✓ ✓ ✓o ✓✓ 

4r-r^' 


v»» ✓ ✓ -^ 


dJUib JlS 

I^Lj ^ Uj jss^ UJli^l j U^j 


^ MS. C1>UU?. 

^ MS. (m^\ , also in comments, with ^nnder the letter. 
J.B.A.8. 1907. 06 



840 


TCPAIL AL-QANAWI. 


^ ^ kl yj 

(Jj J uj^ ^3*' 

c)^^ 

y' 1^''^ ^t, jS^\ -^T ji\ ^ jii /o. 

)Lwj 5* c-^— xJl 

*** ^Ijil -^3^^ ii;-^ ^ [FoL 7«] |^Li:Ci^ 'i^\j^i j^\ 

{•^"^ ^^3 j!^*^ lljbl— Cla^Uj V \ 

u>.^*u vv 

<UamJ o ^ f*^ k^^3 


^ 9 ^ ^ 


i0 9 % 9 


^ •S‘ ^ 


t,9 ^ 99 o. 


* \j>j^ \y^j 

ew 

A«i3<4J|^ 4^^ C/*>^ lJ^I^ 

Jlftj ^^3^ i j mi A'^ ijA^\ ^1 ySb » ^-iVl 

diSS>S\Ji> (JL3^JlJ>ff\ ^ Vi^:.«^3lS \t3\ c-^3^^ 

' J^!^ ^1?^ ' *^33^» U**^^ ^33^ ' J^-!^ 
U*^33J JyV. U^3 *^^p3^ ' 

U^ uJ^j CJ^J^^\ 

4 X 3 Aly ^ ^ ^j^3 ^j ^‘3 

j^UiL^ ^^U!l 4 X 3 jiJl*^ kJ^! 

[FoI. Tb\ ^JyuuXl\ ^1 ® 


^ MS. Jljb throughout. 



TUFAIL AL-aANAWI. 


841 


9 9 ^ ^^9 




o 9 


Ly»*^A4X/lO 

^li!^ yb^ ijii^j JLiii yb^ > *• tJ^, 

l-vlaLiC J' oU' fy J*S^ 

^ <1^ c3^ yb^ di ^ oly^ 

® J-^l ^\ tl»lij 5l \iJj>. J It yj 

<-!f/^ Jy^. (i>^ U% J'j * 

Ji^^} J — =^1! J*i3^ <J' — ’ i— ^jkJi ^ J 

J^> ^.r^\ o' Z^jiEX' jfi\ 

\j^}\ ^1 * \ J;:i'^ *Jij^\ J15 »>£. Ai^ ^yjl 

L^o cLJy U! L^jL^l JlJ' 




^ 9 u 


^ L 9^ 9^9 


* liyjJLiC 

•* *<• 

i\yd\ V^\^ J W 

Cl* 1^1 A^« 1,^5 v^oOy^ tLl.^3 

c:^<^ <i)^ 

^ Uj 

[FoI. 8fl] cJ^ * 

^ MS. isrt . 

^ MS. ^ 



842 


TUPAIL AL-GANAWI. 


^ J Uj 

Jis>^^pJuJ L.i^ ^■^;*4^ ^ c3li& u:>4^ 

j cL^jj ^jjk iUix« \ij i^/i ^ ti,5>^^ 

[i^ji] JU; C:^“ ^\£A 

fi Jjto J ^; . 114^ 


»»X'^ & u ^ ^ ^ ^ 

U.'AC^ (^w« i<\^ \ ^\ ^ 


>^S>- <#'««’ 


juUl . cU J'>.l^‘ v'^ Jyii 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^?»S i!)h^> i*\^« Ml 


Jliy , Jil-Sl t)^\j k^S\ jy l\4-^lj 


d.- 


cy 


Ji^l Jlj- ^jJl^ ^U-J ^.,’o-JJ 
j4^\; .0 ^ ^>"' i^ jjst 

(JIaj i3\.^^^'i\ yjjjj J^^s\ <tji.^i 

Jlil iil siiji J^ 

3 , a 1 «— lirr? ^5-^ ) w' 

[Fol. 8i] i^31 i,.^ja^\ ijl^3l ^^£mJ* 


‘ MS. J\. 

® MS. J.^-. 
* 85, T. 13. 



TUTAIIi AL*GAKA.WI. 


843 


S»U« 

J^' cr* ^ 

'\^ jXiw * J15^^ uJr '•>' ori t-^' 

'\;:i Ci« *^' (iT? 

W-~3*S'j (1^' cT* 4^' ^ 

Jj|\ iai^' ^ '-^?C ^ 

ii; . _j^l ^ JU i,'^', 

Jj^ 4>J^ * I'lr^^' '4 ®Wj cT* '>^' 

XLc->^ to'j Q'i^ 

' '.^-1^ j\ V'jj; 'j''J^'*' J^. 

*' *;' ‘ w'* 

J«J c^ 

> SP ✓ 

j^Lif Jjs *-^>^ 








‘ App. 22, V. 9. 

* MS. fol. 117. 

* MS. Jj5\. 

* MS. »»j*y*^* 



844 


TUPAIL AL-OANAWI. 


^ jJ-Jbl ^\ 

(^sr^l J-^1 i^y^ ch^^j ^ OjAi-J ^^^yH 

Juyyj!^ |i^J^Ljli 

ti!j2> ^ 4^ti 4j\« * * 

[Fol. 9a] 


9 9 ^ so*' ^ o S*' 


*'*'C*'^ c 


S a' 

AaKL^-«J 

o ^LsaJiAs ^ 5*Ll\ 


O *'*'0*'*'-' *'OS o*" .'’ 


^ 9 •«' *'0 


* cJJiUjj ^J\ cu*dT^ f“ • 

^ IJlLii (J ^ijii 

> ^ 

Ci»«'JbO L5^^ |_fl 

\J^\ * iJjjHy 

^ ^Sy^ ^ j mA^^ l«^^l(4J li^l^5^1 

JuuuU l.yji]L£^ 

kj^ ^ ^\p\ ^yJi\ j&ji 

(Jj^i Ul-'iilA'j Jl iJ^ 

uaxIaIa^ Uli \^IacI UUm) u;t>X-j L-a&JILa 


' MS. 



rUTAIL AL-GANAWI. 


84& 


lyjtSa)) :rJw aIJ! . ' -■i'i (JVu ^Va £ > ■ ° * * 


Lt P ^ ^ “tfi J.« 


* jjlLa5 \ju*j 

-"O ^ P P o ^ ^ o-^ o 

^ \3\ 

i^jJIjLaU *!L*31 J.jl* l.yAL>> uu-'L.a Jyy. 

Ls^ 4*i3«ifc UIJ (J^^ 

'^.ji 

[Fol. 9i] 

cLv^il \ jIJ * '^1 

JJJ\ 'ij ^ 

‘LJl ^ib.;; |^5il 

*U!l ft .i! Lw’jc^ LL^fc> ijxs>- 

^jj ' y' ^ * 

P ^ tf' P ■ji -O' 


P ^ P ^ ✓ rfO t»5 ^ 


^jlifc-J aJ j.SS'O I ,* ...-I 

J15 L'*-- 

' M8.^\ . 



846 


TUFAIL AL-GA.NAWI. 


G ✓ X ^ - 


a» ^ ^ 


• ojiU U JU, iy\r rr 

✓ *«' 

^1 ^ 'ij ^ jj j;s Lislsi^^ I^JjV -? 

pi ^ \;^ !\ * pj jyip ^ 

U^l Ijpj \jl . Jli ^P'\ I— 

*i;i!;\j Jlib \'j^\ ^'i\ i^}\j ^Lkysi \^\^ 

J' [FoI. 10«] ki ^L-fc t« Jlib« 




rtc 




G -^-«' 


\ 


^-j JJ • 4 Uim«#4i 1^ t3^» i'hiulii 

My 

Ht U^S 

c#P j^r* \jilSjmS ^ 

L* jjuuXiSj i3^ ^ lx 1 J 15 1^ 1 j hiji ^ lx i ^1 


» MS. J1 . 

2 

MS. throughout with ^ . 



TUFAIL AL-OANAWI. 


847 


JoJuiJl JaLA^\ iji-*! 

% J^UJl 


^ ^ 9 


i ^9 


o 


^ ^ ^ 9 


’ ^ tf 9 9 

\la5J\ 

JU U3l (^^,\i a1 Jul. U^ 4^j JU,. j Jii 

XjU H; eilo'^, J\^^ 

c:^li- Ul^ J^\ d . tiy\ . 

A-S 2Ui} ULaJI ^.U-ri)b ^^)AiiT 

u/i J } f JIJ , Vi ai-5' J' ^ 

^ ^taS.j>- o t \ >^ (Lh^iM^ hX—n- }! ^ kXs:^ 

^ t <V«!!3JL« ^ liaii)^ 

tj-f^ *V^ [FoI. lOj] ]sji (JUtJ • ^-«uaV . 

o' U»V * <j:,- 4 ^\ ’■LcjJI ^Iji Ai,«. 

ilXJI cJi<^ <w«a twJ.£ «.y3 Lw^HiukUj \ j^\ 


<ula9 toclaj* 


^ X / '»» ^ ^ ^ 

(.yilC ^ Uc JO(Xl 

*^jJ! {^\SSii\ y ^>j ^Li JUi £;.i \^ My^j 

aJ^j ^.iTl/T lj\ ^l£> iJ^l AJilsk. A^l 

MS. \ybj also ia Comments. 



848 


TUFAIL AL-GANAWI. 


ti^A— ^U\ *-i 

ci (vO 

c^jJ^ 1 ^ 

*II ***- ^ ^LimIoIJ CTwi^HW^ 


^ <*» 0-«' ✓ o ^ 


* L^y iS'^SLC.] ^^Js. f“'' 

^ U ^ ^ L> ^ ^ ^ S u ^ ^ O ^ 

u^oo <ii--.s>^0 ^*sJ ‘■r^ (3^ c>\j 
yXJl ci 4^^L« L^yJ Ajix UiT^ 

U\ji »SjJ^ Lh^ ‘U^ J_5 U\ 

Jl5 ^ cl/LiJ cT? [FoI. llaj 

j 4J' >^' *^j!' ^-? * J^ Jt? .^^.1 

^ <lXdUuJ v,„ ^ 


-'C/ S o" X ^ S 


45l^\:^j Ai\^\ ^\r ^ 

-O' ✓ ' ^ ^ 


«»> oi'.oo -1^ G^ G 


iLlll * 1*^^ ^JSa isiT jLi^ * 

^ %yO • (V*^ '.9^ 

^ MS. XaerlJl . 

* MS. 



rUrAIL AL-GANAWI. 


849 


3 ^ (V-*-d V-5^ 

U**3^ i}^3 ^ cJy^?^ A^i ^^J***^ immjSjb iUi^ 

j.^y JpUl A *£c Llk ^ jE ^ l^<>i^i>jLf^ >1 ItaL^ ^ 

» Jw L»u^,,k*oL > > A.ILA |» l 4b.i*J^ ^^— •> 

fLJ! <LiJ Si As <l1]|9 

^ ^ C ^ *$^0 C <«'«>' >■ O mC ^ 

‘ ilx. OJO iLji ..y-C CU3,-tfi^ 

fi i'Jj Aaj A ai Lt j t . ^1 A-kllaxl^ i cw^ Ajc tvAx ^3/'* 

^t**j^\ Afl^ U^j^ <— 4j.—^i A A-.A ^3^3 

S,^^y4>^^ A-^-ijJaj Ul^ 1.4^^ J %m^ya \j\ ^llaM 

*ur^^ 

^ ^ ^ o^y ^9 

' ^j^\ loosj\ ^‘LflJ ^ 

*-,i ^ \ 

^jAj^ ^«*ia<jUA*M to [FoI llij 

^ MS. 

^ So MS , peihaps Tlic text is heiu m confusion , ptihaps 

9 

Alt should be inserted befoic 
* MS {jMji- • 

^ MS {jMjSr^. 

So MS 


5 



850 


TtTFAIL AIi>GANAWI. 


»l^ J 

iLs^ J-^^ uSjjUai ly^kfjLj CJ3^\ 

J\j U JUb t JLJI ^ u-il:^ u-^Hi 
^J6 Jt^ i*t^ Jlib . Il5> \j\ 

a:^ tlyi, 


9 9 o b -I" 


<*' *** 
9 “^9 / 

O k^5U •J-*!^ (;;—•• iJ— — <-^ 


* ✓ 

' v/^. •■*^* V-*!)-* i^- -^■' k-:’ 




99 


^ C^5 




3\ 


✓ O 5 ^ 

, \ 


L^'~ 


pr 


o9 (j ^ o ^ 9 4^ 9 

j , ,-rLi c Jo ,.,' « \i3 


^Ij 




^IVmpA^J ^ ■<dU* ! \ ^>«xs3\ 

^*^** *^ j ^ \j Ij li X ai ** * • 

6^ji o— il^ A_j JlJi. J^Aj LsJij::- 

3 *7^' * ‘^i-’ ‘-^'^ 

J jib t-r^ JiP ‘-!->*^ C/*^J 


MS. 





TUFAIL AL-GANAWI. 


851 


^ jy^ ^ys ‘all 

[Fol. 12 a] hp, 

• LJi 

O-' ^ »»»C^ O ^ ^ ^ 

‘“T?^ LT^.Lsl^ ^ c,l 3 \?^ 


r^j^**^] cy^y l 5 ^^> cri^^* c^rlS^ 


i* x-" i^'C# *<• 

•* <— >iLii 4»>W£iiJ\ \L>flc\ 

^■^ Y^mLoIC tXO Li^ ^ ^ 

O^ XJlf <L«^L^ ^I..aL-J t 

» iln v! <X«ak«J l«0y£ ^\a^\ ^PjXj J 

yh ^yb vJ^ <-i (LL^JI 

i^ijJ^ *^*^-^* 

Jli ^ tJy^^ 1 !^^ 

djjJMJ -^Llw^ la^V^ 


MS. 


1 





S62 


TtTFAIL AL-GANAWI. 




' ^ 

j£j JU (JXJ j iljl^ Jlsj 

O l^^ji uf “H/i * '^yj'^ 

^ fl^ol. 4— ^ A-2k«ii 

M ^ 1>«J^ (J^-'M 

iil'-liJ'j IlijjJi I-i;iAJL!V 5«jLJLi;Ji jyb 
» ^.;ilJ aa;\. SiJuu^Jl. 

* pu *Ui,'\ 

=*= JLXV. jil.;\ Ly^n ll^ >=". 

»>» ^ S --o '»*/ ^ 

J J4^\ juy kl.'jiVl 3^ Jyb 

* yi JlisJl Uj Uis JjS\ j*yiSl «— 

^^1 ^,U!lj ls!**^lj 'i^U X-lj—l y^iji 

JU j.LJlj i-l-'iliSJ'j 1.5^' J^ c^' jJ" jJj 

itj .;4jL£ji * Ijitlfj ly^IsiT; 


' So in MS. 

^ A^m. 32, Y. 7 ; Sam. 26.5. 



TITFAIL AL-GANAWl. 


S53 


^ 9 ^ 


1 G ✓ 


^9 ^ 

3Lijt)\ 


9 f 


^ 1-3 AIj ^ ia 5 ^* AIlJ Ww' 

1^1 atl^^ -y * 1*4' JIS . * -'SiJ ^ 

^\ il^j CJj^ a! pjo ^ iLi*!ij l^Jl 

y;ja\^ j\^\, p^t. 

^ ^ C ^ Ox* / 

*■ l^JJO C?>^ 5^V*® 

^** ^ ^ 

^ ^ 9 ^ ^ ✓Orf'' t**<' ✓x' 

LjJ^<J\ j*^_j-J\ fj^ji 

J^ •^>Vd 

J^ Jl i>4j, ^,f ^J! S':5^ ^1 J'J \i Jlij 

**’ AiLik-xJ ^_c«'wu 4 j 

^IS ^mjD^ jjlj? sf-‘ ‘',a«!\ *1^ ci^l^'L^" 

Jyj ^ JVi **•• ^IsKXi 

* 4 .vcl- 4 k^ *^~* ^ ' » »" «! ^ o^-^ * CU^-nsJ^ vi 

JL^ cd iJ^j^ (J^l c::--%£1j1 


^ MS. perhaps better i^j)]p^ [Oeycr]. 

^ 40, V. 52. 

® 17, V. 1. 

^ Oor. 100, V. 1. 
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d ij Jjp ^ ^ ^Uj; fj 

b cu-^£\ iXx) kJj^ Jy4^ l^JLJ^1 fcXiifi 

u-i^Ul JLibj 4^jU ^U Jlib idjbl 5U 

✓ 

c5g 9 9 

* (^)«^ t^'^\ 

•^G-^ ^ ^ Go' G^G O ^ ^ ^ ^ 

-*> 

i;5>i^ ^ -V. J'r;J' ^ ^ 

fc ^ ^ t 

4 )^ lt3Jb tJ^ 

[Foi. ii}J]^:^\ ^T liis-i * LLi ,^^1 

L* * lii; ij^\y.'. u=iJ'j^<. j^', Juyi^ 

G x- ^ G 9 ^ ^ ^ G ^gJ ^k* 

* Cj^\3^ OjJli *•' 

-. _. _ ^ Grf' g/ ^ 

P (J^ cAf^ ^jF' 

\^\jLi * iiB ;; (^ c:-?pl 

cA?^V ^-i 

Ajij csj^^ >Jy^ 


^ ^ 9 G^* G s -^G ^ 


MS. 


•Z/^' 


MS.^. 
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^ (^ 

A«w«t iLiLlfl^ |ii^ ^k>\ ^ ^Jiks)\ 

* cA*^ v-5^- *** 

Uij Joy, 3 \j\ JU 

2^li!\ A.y *’‘5^ L'^,J 




€/#»'#*' --'fcl ^ -o'* 9 ^ ^ 

* oo»j L« ^\ '\j5ljis 

’i^ ^ ^ 9 x* ^ 9 ^ ^ 

Ca.^ ^Lm . J 


A* ^ ywJ ^^J^ Vi 40 V,* 


. . vjii er 

"> " -'■'' -*» 

<• O ^ \ 9 9 




ci*^ ^^3 <0^ \ j 


-Vyi.* 


c;^ uT'r® * ^ 


^ »|i^O/ vi*^ 

« IaUj j-11^ JT Jl£. fif" 

^-P ^ 9^S^ ^{^9 y> 

liM^I l-felij l 5^ ^4tf] 

^ MS. JUi. 

® MS. ^yuiU. . 

' MS. 


J.R.A.B. 1907. 


57 
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^ J^' 

J jp ‘-V=siji jUI ci Jp 

^ Jl^ Ijl^l ^ X— ?\jJ^ jilsJl L5^ 

^ IdUtll^ ^JMJi!SJ§ LmJj^\ ^ 

ijlJ jJ/' H*^Ut JUJ\ ^bJJ 

(iT^ <UaJi^^ 1 cLJuJ^kJf 

*0 ^ L)^i2cCil^ ^ 

Lt ^ \ % ^ *^1 iJ^ ^ 


' ^ O ✓ -«' 


^ ^ 9 


^ ^ ^ 9 


^ \^ o3. oU^UJ\ iUb fi** 

G S C ^ 

t^^JtSKUtjJ^ U^WaC^ f^yfi eL«J\ ^Ji 

cLiJtj * i\ ^1' J cLC'li * y^\J\ JU jjj.Jl 

«UJi jjji 5;-j J-jS^ t_^;U^ Jy^ 

Us)u y AiJo Si^i 

[Fol. 14J] (•j-S^ CLi^jj p (*W liJJ 

L^ly^ l^jGaiTj j^l [_ji*j Uj'^ 'Xij'ij «UH urp^ 


GJ.^ G«* S G ✓ G-O.^ 


^ G-«0 oo 


^ ^9 G^G -»0-^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

jiijW * ^5«2sj * fcX^lj y^j 

^ MS. , i.e. tUijSJ . 
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d JUa£ 


t3>^. J^V. * v4j^i 

jr^!^ l%2LiL:iJlj J ^jJJ ^jJ \ 

* j»ii|f^-i r c ;>> Hfv . * JuuujI 




* es! l?b ci^ W? ^ 

ujLft:i^\ jj \y\ (Jii'S' 


^ 9 


^9 ^ 


O G ✓ di^ 


0*^0 -^G.^ «-* ✓ G 5 

(^jpj i^y^ ^ lj-**=^V 

Jls JU, \^ ^/!1 ^ C^;;; JU.. 


-|,:i 


y^l^3^lfi\ c^3 ■* c^' i>> 

i^«iXi0 «»i jjl§^ ^1 Jli 

«xi1j1j ^y^jy ^y^j 3 3 ^y^j 

UiU. (^l^j kiL4?;\SjT *** Ip^^ '^1 vp^ 

ji J^ rA- 

J^ lP^"^*^ [FoI. 15rt] (♦J^i 

e/* <tsr?U <J^ c:;^ J^*' <,,st^' e^f’ J^* 

ujSL^ Jl>yS\ J-4JS g)s^ UiXJiXJ-S 


^ Qor. 22, T. 28. 
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^ JJ tiCJ jjj 0-^ w.^\ ^ 

La&<0i ‘■^ j*L-«»i«\ jJlS 

* j21j •! Jli ^ 


s^ 9 




IP/ 


• L() _^\ 'lUJl JS «A 

Grf' ✓ ««' 

ikj*kXi^^l 'v^x!t lUjiJt <LI^ 

btXJb i^\ <Ly w |y* ^J?Ia>iiiRJ*.J ^LkI 

^ -III**-* ^ t^ASkill^ ^l.yuAl\ 

ijls*" w,-Jm-=5'« J^*‘ c>*» J^* ijji iXj^Ja^^ 

jUb . * ^A-bJubJ) U Jliu. 

>-’ ■’ -r ✓ **^ 

^^*»*-‘« i— »J'^ 11)^ l_5^ i->^ C.i»J».?4 (^'i«> 

^ J\w ^p\ J^ ^Jiv;j\ [Fol. 1.>J] Jyb \j\ 

I ^.'!* / f r- ■• ^ ^ 'i ^ ^ " *' oT® * / Cx ** ■^ 

v:^' Cr^i ^ ir^ j il>^J^.i-5» 

ijw f-’ c^ 

^ ^ 9 ^ 9 ^ G<^ 

t-jr-^^ ci^ l 3^^ v^l 

lS** lS^'^ - r"' 1^ io-UJli j;jb-»-lj iA^ 


^ MS. ^Jly-ij . 
^ MS. aJuJI . 
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wALj cT* ^ c/* 

1*3^ I ^ ^J> ^ ^ *3^5^ \« \ U>^^ ^^iflJbliJ^^ 

^ V ^' » '*"£ li '^-"*-1 'f I U SmX^% 

1^ ^L»J^^<lfcjL* L^mwO •! ^jjj jy,sj^ 

*** \jm4Mmi ^Jl-af^ ^ ^JL \ ^»l^a3 ^^*XyLS 

1 ^ ^"T 1 ^ ^ a i(» 1^^.. 

W jJ!LJ <^<lyu5 ^ 

• i^',u i u iLi uii I- 

^ ^ 9 ✓ oc o^ 

^K- V ^ ^ I >■ ^lii»^ 

iSjs^ t^L-ol^ ^u\ ^ ^ ‘‘^y 

^ JlS ill' 

Ift; v,::.i.>^^ l^ ^j*/^ (J^-a!£jLD ^ <U4Jt3 jl^^j S •.XJ 

q;uj pu ^u :iJ: 

[_F()1. !()</] 

Lx-3 ^Sm^ymS j4^ ^ ^ y^U J> ffl i f * 

J' (ni>V.V v>r^ (*V^' <-=-'^" ^ ^ ‘Hrd 

\(^1 l)^^* ^ VdJ^ 

^%i5 • [ci-ii,5l ^J;_J ^3 _j 3] juiJl^ |1^ J’} Lli— tf 

^ Ji J.S\ ^ ^\/i\ 


^ MS J-^ twice. 

^ Cf. A. Zaid Xawadii, p. 80 . 
^ MS. 
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tXuyJ 

lXu*j1^ ^ <(a3 ^liS?^ ^fcXA 

IjI^"*^! *** \*)^ <-)rf 

JJ^\ j^ 


^ ^9 ^ ^ ^ 9 0^ ^ 9 ^ 0^ 

.ss^rs^ ii\i>i. Lib \^ \i5\ OsS 1 \ 


^ ^ ^ ^ ^ <^C S 


t^5^' sPjklii, j. 


f^9^ o 


o i 

* G£jb Gb\ ii' 


^ 9 




WM*r\ y • 


NJ U. 


t-*— 'I JotJ j ui^ 

*‘^ ^ cj^ <J^1 liSliiib U^li *(J^^. 

F *' ' ** y ^ 

Sjf^ Ai^yb Ui 4^1 L^ ^ ^ <3-^^ ^ 

viTJ^ir^ ‘^ir^ 

JjL [Fol. 16J] vl>' cf' S J U, 

*X[4X«^1 ij ^j;-|^lyh^ £l^ wJXSJI^ |jblj\ i^il\ s 


^ ^1 <: 


^ Tabari Tafsir, xvi, 49, where also a second line jl— f J| 
iii Annals, i, 754, and Lane 472(7. 

* MS. Jli. 
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9 9%^ ^ 4^ ^99 »•* ^9 

* jy^>40 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
o -*- o ^ 0* ^9 ^ 

{Jt^jT {jfj 

4» . 

V— fc— >^iLijuiJ\ <— y^iwu l ' 


JO\liw3 



J1 . X^ i2^L!U Xf»Jj <-P^- 

^>MW ^ UmJSaAmII 


c# 9 ^ ^ ^ s ^ o #*» 


< ^ jii i< 

^ ^ ^ ^ 4^ «' 

W\i^\ 


^ ^ ^ 9 




J^ 44i ^h Jsi bJUl 


^ MS. corrected liy later hand. 

* MS. ^ji\. 
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(JUll ,j/» L* 1JI4J 

[Fol. 17«] [^f,iikU<] ^:;IJU1\ J>1' 




o ^ ^ ^ 


* J^\j\ \ia-^ 

L-«'^Ar5^^/o liii\ ci)^ 

J^. *V^ 

* fjj^^ 1^ 'if^ J^lv“ 

V^ l^5US\ ^ 

d.JLs^^« Ijb »!a li |»^jiJur^ <UlX»..< j*j.-SL»c^'-iLi 

LiJ^l 


6^-^/ ^ ^ 9 ^ 9 ^ 


^9 ^9 si^’^^9 

jL&J cu^^.Laj JyL» 

ci^'jl U j c:.yll? ^5 |J J^* 

9 9 9 9^ C/^ ^ 9 




^ 99 

h *“ 


tjju ‘ ^ 

(j!^. ij:\ 


^ MS. J^Uall . 

^ MS. lii -d«r . 

MS. Jiu^ , also in Comments. 
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8 ti 3 


jl^jf (Lsjx!§ 


[FoI. 17 i] 


C ^ ^ 0-^0 y' ‘iiJ 

’>■ C.^ 


^ o 9 ^ 

oS 

c ✓ 9 

O ^ 





.u.«v.flJci 

u^ji 

^ \ ^ 







y» « c 

-:;J\ ^ 

»’ 

1. ‘ 
kUJujj u: 


Jj" 

.F c >' « » 

.JjLJ \?l!j 

JliL- 

W fc Lk 

i-^*' 

t. w ., ^ J 

u?'' 

L-.^. 


l^« a!^ # • 

j^' cr* 

«. - ^\ ■ 

: JU, 

bS! .J 
••✓ « 

A 

o' . 


r. ^.Aki 


k-^* 'k 

■i£ li»4kr^ 

L* «J . 

' •* V 

h 


4j 

-( “ A * ^ ^ \ 


« 


4> 



0 -^'>*/ c-" ^ 

* a)i- >-" J'^ 

^ ^ ^ ^ I 

9 i* 9 ^9 -^c5 

<Jw.' ^.> 3 t^J 

iJ^-^\ J\; -il, >jj, t, J. **iL- 

<IUuI^ o ix^Ls^ .i-« LJ LO i_ gi^'Cj l> L>- o i^'^* \.-j ^ Jt> 

'"•••• w * * V L> ' 


’ MS. kii-wJL 
* MS. Ai^^. 
® MS. ^^.*.:a; 
^ MS. Si? . 
MS. . 


a 
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* OJJ 


Vm L y» 

o5 ^ ^ 

i>w-c3\j Uei <)d£>^>v« 


p , 

a^L^l Ij^AJU^^ l)^^. 


C-*’Gx' 0 -<'-<''*^? ^ -K* 

* l>^ ^jK<j j*w'\ 

u 9 x* ^ c o -^-*' 

[Foi. JW^ <^1^1 Jyv.J-!^^ 




OtJi^ . 


- <s ^ 


^ o , 


* j_^oJ\ cjjjwvc liL^ ^jb oJ^ ''f* 

^ Jxi iL 

•• ^ •• 

^\ kU C;]; 3U U jUi ^1 ij\iil\ ^)X J\ji 
<u| (iT^ Vi-|5 

U>^ 


^ MS. originally tJ.H, also in glosses, both corrected by 
a later hand. 

^ So MS. should we read j^jJ. 
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^ 9 ^ O c/ It ^ ^ 

<X\ a ^^4,\iflifc L 

\ ^ ^ TTfi 


» O ^ 9 ^ Go" 


^ Uocx. ^9 

>» i» t 


^ ^CLjUj • *Cj tJ^ 

•l^'Ji ^ ji:- 4^^ 'ij i jii:^; . lii^; c: — J jyb 

<o J;^ 


C J ^ ^ ✓G-^ 


'• llo\ i^«.JLaiiJ\ ^W,^ic\ 

9 ft ^ 9 ^ ^ ^ 9 ^ ^ 

l—A— 1 )! • lib Ax j lllE l.r-« ^ j (Jy^. 

^ J;'^; 1L-:J’. i^\ jJ . 

\4iU i'Aji^l^ 


^i\p \l£ ^U\ v1 

1 " ^ 


G o^G^ ^ it ^ 


L^jS^ JJO LyAp^ ^ lUtij^ 

,_$1 i,^y,s£* Siu (_^^.dr* * 

[Foi. I8i] \iij iJii, ^\jj 0^ Jy s\jj^ 
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9 ^ 




✓ 


* \ \l-i ^\M ^ M vv 

^^Joc3\j W«lj\ iZjyiJZ^\ Vi\ 

dpLSi\ cJJjLs!'. U,lj-'l J jjJ 


TRANSLATION. 

1. At al-‘l\jr an abode, eiNiwliile oi* JaniTla, stirri'd afrosli 

pa'^t Jon^inj^s of a Ioa'c that brings back pain to 
lli\ heart. 

2. Yet when .she wa.s far away, thou iisedsl to be 
Strong, i)aying no heed to the woiaU ot the mischief- 

maker. 

f‘L Of nol)h» countenaiiee, .she does not wail over <uie who 
perished 

On a morrow, as having perished having no (worthy) 
suceessiir. 

4. AVith oval cheek and slender waist, 

Itefn'sliing teeth and of tall stature, 
r>. The eye sees what it loves, and in lier is Mii)erabiindanee. 
Of bl('ssing, whenever she ai)pears, and playfulness 
(responds to) ])layfulness. 


6. Many a tent in whose sides the (fresh) wind blows. 

In a spacious country, the door of which is never closed. 

7. Its roof of worn-out embroidered garments, 

Its inner covering of draped Athaml-cloth ; 
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S. Its ropo.s, halters of sliort-liairiHl (lior.ses, slraij^ht) like 
The laiice-shafts, equal to any exertion, whether of 
the first expedition or one following inniu'diately 
after. 

t). (Siieh a tent) ha\e I raised over jieojde, whose lanees 
let flow 

The veins of ihe eneiiiic's, both y()uni»; and lioarv. 

10. Great deeds do you so«' antoiiic and notliiiiaf but heroes, 
Traiiu'd hu* w'ar, aiul sons ol w'ar-t rained men, 

11. AVlio wear lonit swonl-belts; who Inue ne\or a(Te])1t*d 

an alternative 

Of ij^nominy, olltai Luang death, tall ones. 

12. Like the vultun's of as-Surail spend its nn'ii on fool 

tlu' night, 

Whenever they int(aid the reiiew’al of a s])()iled under- 
taking. 

Id. Among us is found a strain of nothing but lank 
(boises), 

Strong on tlu feet like the wolf of the (Ihada-busnes, 
wduai running liomewards. 

14. ^Horses) winch make liiiri, wdio mounts on thidr bai-ks, 
taste 

The whirliiig^of a spiniiing-toi>, wdnai gallo|)ing. 
lo. And (uothiug but) sliort-hair(*d fierv mares with wide 
pirth, 

Taking stejis that send you forward like (a bow of) 
selected Nab‘a-wood. 

IG. When the' have got lean through being trained, tli(»y 
(still) tow'or high and bend 

A raised strong neek, which ovtn-tops the (other) liors<‘w. 

17. Willi ribs bent like saddle-bows of Sara-wood, with 

w'hom are hastening 

Short spears, w^hieli are headed by spear-heads of Qa 'dab’s 
make. 

18. When the word is given, " Hold them in ! ” and they, 

hastening their pace, 

Shoot past one after another like a lad’s perforated 
spinning-top. 
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19. Tribesnien (arc ihojO of the loftiest of «GunT, by whoso 
sides (as they ride their camels) amble mth equal 
pare the steeds; — they are not without weapons 
nor a medley crowd. 


'20. IIo ! have not the people of the Hijaz heard of our raid 
Against the tribe of Ward and Ibii ltayva,the beaten one? 

21. We led the horses by tlio side (oi our camels) from 

the saud-liills of (jamra 

And the sandhills of Jjiibn, how far to lead them ! 

22. Offsjjring of al-Guriib, al-Wajih, and Luhiq, 

And A‘waj, they are exalted in the tracing of their 
stock by those 'who trace pedigrees. 

2o. Chestnut-red and dark lm»wn with prc.raineiit haimch 
bones, the foals of sires well-known and famous, 
of noble stock. 

24. And blood-red bays, as though along their backs there 
ran a tint of gold, and their skin had become 
suffused tlu'ivwith. 

20. Steeds obtained by ca])ture, (the ti\i]>pings) thrown 
upon their backs, 

Instead (of the ease they enjoyed whin) no raidi rs wei'c 
there to snatch them, and the\ wandered at will. 
2(). llunning at full gallop they try to oyertake the spear- 
heads. 

As if they were hounds that have perceived the sign 
given by the hunter. 

27. The dried sweat on their backs is like 

Palm-leaf mats wdth salt in the dwelling of one who 
owns mangy camels. 

28. On account of the raid, and they have become lean; 

their backs are like 

Slides of boys, which have been effaced after liaving 
been a playground. 

29. Their tails arc of luxuriant hair, as though their trails 
Were fruit-bearing young palms of Sumaiha, which 

are drawn along the groimd. 
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30. They have lost all fat that only the flesh of the bellies 

remains, and the collars 

Which have not been shortened hang loosely round 
their necks. 

31. (The dust -clouds) are like Ihe fluff of cotton of carding- 

uomen behind tlicni, 

When they lea\e them (the clouds) behind in every 
hollow and torrent -bed. 

32. Wlien they descend to e\en ground, the dust -clouds are 
In the far distance like smoke-clouds of Taiidiih-wood, 

33. As if the troojis of horses, wlnui tlie\ unexju'ctc'dly rush 

forward. 

Were the first swarm of locusts des(‘ending upon de- 
pressed ground. 

34. They tiainple upon the flint-stones till their fragments 

‘(An) like 

Scattered hailstones of a torrential do\ni])()ui*. 

35. They rush u ith the riders to e^ er\ narrow mountain pass. 
Flying like the first arrixing saiid-grousc, xxliich fly in 

sxx’'arms. 


30. And I kept up with them, speeding along easily upon 
a symmetrical (horse) 

With strong short ribs, one tlial outclass('s otluTs, xxith 
strong sinewy legs. 

37. His sides (w^et) like the ganuent of a water-draw^er; 

If a dog were thrown between his jaxx's, it xvould dis- 
appear ; 

38. As if on liis mane and his bridle were 

The flaring light of a bright burning firebrand of 
‘Arfaj-wood 

39. When it spreads from trellis to trellis, 

Then there is a soimd on its track like that of gathered 
people. 

40. Their fore-feet take kindly to the hoof straps as if they 

were 
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Dogs of a frightened -away crowd at the beginning of 

Siiminer. 

41. When tiny return, they deliver safely nobh* faces (their 
owners), 

Beloved ones, who deliver safely every beloved one (the 
horses). 

12. They run with long strides round the roj)es of the tents 
and smell the ])asiure-g7-ound as tlK.'y wander, and 
when the signal for warfare is gi\('n they are 
ridden. 


4o. Tlieii wIkmi the liills ol al-tlanan and Sara eame into 
sight, 

And they were in th<‘ neighlmurhood of tlie highland 
to the (‘ast of (mount) SalimT, 

14. W(' made thi'in (the eanuds) lie down, and offered them 
(tli(‘ liorses) the remains in the w'aterskins; 

Then there were some* w’ho drank a little, wdiile others, 
refuMiig, shrank from drinking at all. 

10. They aie compelled t<» ha>e the sharp bit of the bridle 
})ut on 

As if it were jmt on the trunk of a palm that i ^ stripped 
of its hark, 

40. And the grooms made the saddles tinn, then they were 
handed o' er . 

To men anned for w^ar, who make frequent raids in the 
morning. ' 

47. The men (wlio arc the objects of attack) do not see 

them until tliey are upon them 
In a wudl bordered by acacia, into which torrents drain. 

48. (Horses) which touch their forelegs with their hoofs (in 

running), ha\ing the centre of the camp for their aim. 
After they have scattered the choice portion of the 
camel-herd, pasturing away from the camp (of the 
enemy). 
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49. The people of ‘Alij, who were {?atliering leeks, saw 
Troops of horses liasteniiig, people of Sarj and Aihuh. 

•50. Then their weii(*hes signalled to tliem and eonveyc'd 
(what tli(»y tliought good nows) 

To the main portion of an army, which was not in battle 
array. 

51. Then said some, “ Who arc tliose ? ’’ IJiit already 

appc'ared 

Those who were llrsl in a cloud of rising dusl. 

52. One who was pers])icuous, how e\ er, said, discerning i lien- 

cavalry, 

“They are b\ the goddess Rudda those whom jou fear, 
thev<‘fore begone ! ” 

5J3. On (horses) all with the large veins of tlu' legs apparent, 
of tall build, 

And short-hain'd ones (running) as if they were gazelle- 
bucks, which graze on I lullab. 

51. They are rejiclled like camels which ha\e thirsted lour 
days. 

And already apiieared the moisture ol sweat, which ran 
from their flanks. 

55. One shouts, “ Foiwvard ! lh*ess on ! ’* (another), “(li\e 
way! Out to the open!*' TIa ! back there! 
Thrust them back!” cr\ the delenders, “advance 
boldly ! ” 

50. 13ut they did not stop till they saw in (the midst) ol 

their homes 

A standard (fluttering) like the shadow of a restless bii*d. 

57. Our infantry shot from Masihl-bows ; 

Arrows, tho best which can be bought in Yatrab. 

58. Bound round above the notch with sinews (strong) like 

the tendons in tho legs of the sand- grouse, with 
their points newly beaten out (on the anvil and 
sharpened on) whetstones. 

59. They are trimmed with tho narrow sides of the wing 

feathers of young vultures which are ready to fly 
To their nests and of black vultures poisoned (to get 
their feathers). 
j.n.A.B. 1907. 
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60. When (tlw supply of urrows) in the quivers wus ox- 
luuisii'd, ilivy iM'tfHtk UiciiimJvcn to (sword-play) on 
sliiolds, iiiiifio fOiK-avt' out. of tho hides of camels 
of frood In ('0(1. 

1)1. Tlioii tlioy <;isfo(l what wo IkkI tasiod on tlio moriiinpp 
of JMuliuj jiii* of vaj^o and an^uihli in our hoaris. 

()'J. Wo slow in roquiial fur our slain an equal number (of 
tlioni), 

And (oarriod away) an uncoimlablo multitude of fettered 
l)risoiu'rs. 

()o. Wo qiK'iioli (ila* tliirst ot) tbo blades of the Masrafl 
swords with their (blood) 

And all lon<»‘ Jancc's ot India, loii}^ and slronp; ones, 

(it. With a .stroke, wliioli topples tbo skulls from their 
sookots, 

And (tin* striker) quonolies tho thirst of (the sw^ord) 
with a drink from tin* skulls of men. 

()U. 'Ihercforc* slau<»;htor lor slan«j:hter, and (robbed) eattle 
tor the like 

And for dri\in^ aw’ay oarm'ls, tlu* drixiiifif away in 
a lowland into whioh .streams drain. 

(it). They ^atJiered flocks from liordsmoii, which they made 
their i)rey, 

And caused them to dro]) (in tlu'ir hiiny) tho inilkin{? 
buckets from otf their necks. 

()7. Then they come homo in tho oai’ly ni^ht, walking 
alongside theii- plunder wntli their bridles replaced 
by halters, not disappointed (of booty), 

08. With sinewy lower jaws, their shoulder-blades shining, 

Scaring tho sand-grouse, (as they pass) over rough 
ground after leaving the highway. 

65). For their battle-days were they trained, and on their 
days they make mids 

For booty, nor are they captured in any hind, nor forcibly 
snatched away. 

70. As if the outlines of the foals in every halting-place. 

Where (the mairas) cast forth the socundincs, were 
streaks of slime. 
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71. Raising the look to the knolls, whfii they eome inlo sight, 
The forefeet dyed in blood in the place where Avoinen 

apply the dj^c (i.e. the wrist). 

72. Inhere are days for liorscs, and he who patiently waits 

for them 

And knows their lucky days, they will reward with 
good success. 

73. Of a truth our two tribes ((Janl and TaizzT) have been 

ciicinies from of «>ld, and as for that whicdi remains 
of time, contiine' unchanged, oh enmity ! 

74. To this day we have never started any relationship 

w’itli you. 

Nor do you find any with us, when tracing back 
genealogies. 

75. We wreaked u])on them yesttwiiight a vengeance that 

severs tlieni from us for ev(‘rinore ; beliold, we, 
Whenever a herd of camels is robbed from us, go in 
searcjh of it. 

7(». The days thus raised us to be foremost 
With our battles in warfare after warfare. 

77. Men llnd among us nothing at wbi^*l» tf) jioint their 
fing(W of scom, wlien our days are searelied tlirongli 
and exploired one by one. 


I do not know if I have everywhere expressed correctly 
the moaning of tlio text, but it cannot bo denied that the 
poem is full of vigour, and though undoubtedly only jmrtly 
preserved, it is a fine specimen of the i)oetry of the heathen 
Arabs, and we must regret that wc do not possess the whole 
dlwaii of Tufail. The Naslb is rcinarkahly short, and has 
no connection with the following vt'rsc ; many verses appear 
to be out of their proper places, but I should not like to 
attempt a rearrangement. 
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NOTES. 


V. 1. This is Oib form in which the name of thin place 

is p^von both in the nninnsmpt and hy al-Uanidsini, but al-liakri, 
074, pointedly iixes the mime isja*!!. 

V.4. is alf .0 used by Tufail, L.A. xv, r>7. 


“ Tlio lieail is with Ihosc^ who deparh'd; (a maiden) with oval 
checks, pliinip when' tlu' {garter is lied, lias pfoue away 
with it.” 

Also al-Ahtal, 211, G. 

T). The vers(* of ar-Rf/i is found in a different form 
.Tamliara, I7i», 5. 

V. 7. This viTsc is attributed to Imrul-tiais, App. 6, v. 2. 
Cf. Imq. 4, \ . 57. 

V. S. The vi*rse of us-S.uiimah Jamhara 158, 10. 

V. 12. So vocalized in the comiiieiitary ; al-llamdiini 

and al-Rakri r<'ad . 


V. 18. Of. lnn[. 4, v. 08. ** stronj? on the foot” of 

a horse, al-Marrar, al-Fa^^^as^, Majmri^at al-MaVim, 181, 8. 


of a camel, ‘Amira b. 1\iri(j,' Naqaid, i, 55, (5. 

The statement about ‘‘the worst kind of jackals,” etc., is, 
according to al-MaidauI (Cairo, 1312), i, 171, from a Saj‘ of the 
Bint al-Huss. 

v. 14. The manuscript gives the root here as v. 18, 

both in text and comments with ^ emphasizing the pronunciation 


always by jdacing a second ^ under the letter. As I cannot 


produce evidence for this form I have altered the letter 
throughout. 
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V. 15. The verse of Abu-n-Najm = I. Wallud, 131, L.A. vii, 
293 , 

V. 16, The verse of *A(lT b. ar-Rhp* is found incorrectly 
L.A. xi, 257, also al-HarTrT, Durra (Const. 1299), p. 107, with 


P o - 


V. 17. Cf. Imq. 1, V. 58. In the comments I lifive altered 
-.Ltf 1) of the MS. with a small . .e under the word into , 

not finding a better alternative. Udah, as town bedonging to 
Numair or Qnsair, may possibly have been the home of th(* smith 
Qa^lab. I do not think the vocative Ij for b 

deserves consideration. 

Towards the end the eommentary is confus(‘d ; the hemistich of 
ImrCil-Qais (35, v. 13), as also a hemistich of tlie V(jry poem of 
Tufail (v. 20<i) which is commented, introduced bj' the words 
** and another said,” arc strange. 

V. 20. I have been unable to trac(^ who arc the two persons 
referred to in tliis verse. Perhaps Ibn Rayya is /aid al-Hail, and 
I lulicvc my correction of the senseless of the mannscn]il 

is right, considering the whole bearing of the poem. 

V. 21. Though the text and comments are <mphalic in 
pronouncing the name of the ]dace , the; rtsading of al- 
Hamdanl, is supported by v. 5 of the poem of Zaid al-IIail 

quoted in the introduction. 

V. 22. The manuscript reads both in the verse and ^dosse^ 
with small ^ to secure the letter 'Ain, but all (juotations 
of this verse have ; morcoV' r, the famous stallions 

belonging to GanT arc frequently named, and we always find the 
latter form. Al-Hutai’a, 12, v. 9, also appears to have this verse 
of Tufail’s in view, and after a little hesitation I have altered the 
text accordingly. Cf. also Tufail quoted L.A. iii, 311 : 
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Also Tufail, T.A. ix, 39 : 

^5^'i 

Tufail, L.A. iii, 341 : 

witli the variant — cTt? * 


V. 24. The ])lural has given occasion to many comments 

by grammarians. Interesting is a passage in Jahiz, Bayan, ii, 151 
lilt., v.::.^w 4XM ** one of the ]) 0 (‘ts named al-Kumait” 

said, etc. 


V. 2G. Inirfd-Ciais, 35, v. 13; al-Muianabhil = Ag. xx, 
MO, 23. 

V. 27. Al-^Ajjaj, Ap]).' 22, v. 9. Bisr. v. 39. of a poem 
found in the manuscript. 

V. 28. The Uajaz is practically devoid of diacritical points in 
the manuscript. 

V. 29. Cf. Imq. 4, V. 35; ‘Alqama, 1, v. 17. 

V. 34. Th * comments rc<|uire the reading • 1 have no 

hesitation in reading translate accordingly. 


V. 38. The ver.se of Ans is ni»t found in (leyer’s edition, 
v. 40. Compare an-Jffibiga al-Ja‘dT (al-‘A.skan, 8inu'atuin, 
Const, p. 238). 


wipi j 




I do not understand the meaning of 1 . 

V. 45. Cf. Ibn as-Sikklt, Alfaz, p. 76. I cannot find a word 

9 ^ ^ 

having the desired meaning following iliuJUl in the commentary; 
possibly the scribe copied the word twice. 

V. 46. Al-Munahhal, L.A. ii, 230; Asma^Tyat, v. 

V. 47. Al-‘Ajjaj, 40, v. 52, and 17, v. 1. 

V. 56. Cf. ^Antara, 4, v. 5. 

Ilclf. According to L.A. \/ his name was Abu Jarm 

Zabban of Quda a. 
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V. 60. Tlic verses of Zaitl al-Hail are found with others and 
comment, A. Zaid Nawadir, 80, Kizaiia, iv, 148 sqq. 

V. 61. This verse is very frequently quoted, at times on the 
authority of uhAsmal, always with in the imperative, 

but the context of the poem hardly admits this reading. 

is not vocalized in the manuscript, according to al-Bakrl, 
512. Ibn as-8ikkit pronounced Muhajjar ; Ibn al-Anbarl, Addfid 
has Muhajjir, w*hich is said to have been the reading of al- 
A^ma'l. The place is mentioned by Labid in his Mu'allacia, v. 18. 
I have not been able to trace anytliing definite about this fight at 
al-Miibajjar ; *AmTr b. at-Tufail Avas present ; the place is said to 
be situated somewhere in the territory belonging to the Banu 
Bakr b. Kiliib, not far from Mutfdi*, which belonged to (Jlam.. 
It is frequently referred to by Tufail and Zaid al-IIail, but 
1 consider it useless to quote hei’e the jiassages found in Yaqut 
and al-Bakrl. 

V. 64. Cf. an-Nabiga 1, v. 22. 
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:D'B>3Kn '3rj>3 n33n'3 .13^ pm' .nonKH n'?3'TDm5 np3is 
n^pim ‘nijf'nm 33 BTSB'ni ^to ^tom n'-is« 33 nneot? 

3 van b n3i’no3 »nnD3 33"3» 3'5?'3 .n3m n333 n'n' 33bo 

:D*n'nBD n3D3^n 333t?D3 ntn' r^ 3 mno 
. 3n'3 nWB 33DD D'W *D D'333tM» 3n^33DB> 13R N3n . ^^D^ (132) 
.n3 9333 DK p{:^ ^33 .3n3K O'hneO K3D3DDKn 3K3 DiptinD K3n3 
330D *D3 .33DD D*n3B'3 3n3K D'33nD20 ninVnO ^'930 «3n3 

K33'C' 6*13? 3n3K D'^3n2'3 ‘tMH *^3n 33DD I'D' 3n3K 3K TOSC 

: '^3nn 

D'^3*T3n D'BSonB' pN t<3n : '3*393 3Nn'B K3r3 nOK^HK pK (133) 
^33' D*1K )'NB» n^3*33n 36^363 . D3X3R3 3n3R D'*IX3K3 . 33 B'n33nD 
D'pn3t?t:o3 .33*3n mx *i'3 .* 11(33 *13903 .3n3t{ m3Rr 'o 333n^ 

ID'n'DD.T ‘D'irrn3 D'33p9n n3'E'3D ^'930 3300 D'n3B'3 3n3t( 
.3'KD N3n3 .'E’33 ((333 .333 pK N3n nm J3({n :7n.3p^t{ PR (131) 
i?'93D R3ntr .3nl?33D3 .33D3C'n R^>3 .B^PI 33 03^C?n .3? 3B3B^03 

. 33330 33P RXO' 3n3R IHR'-XV '3 39 D'333nOn D'Onn D'R^HH ^30 
3300 m3R*B' '03 13300 33'9 3'D.3^ i>33' R^ 39 3'^R 3n3R 30BT3 R3n3 
OnVnV RX'B* '03 .3n3R 3333'3 D'C'3Rn '3'93 *^133 nR33 DHR pR 
p^3 . 3'^R 330333 .3Dn'3 . 33 03^1.3^ ^33' D3R J'R 33'3 333R t3R'1 
:i'39333 3t?R 33D3 3B39 33RB' 303 33 ^9333 .3300 3333 
333R |"93 DR .'300 3^RW 303 i> p'SDO 31 . 333D3R (i®) 

133 •'T^'X' 3'0333 ^R33 33 133333 pi>3 .33 0'333 

13303^93 ^3 1'30^ 33^ .333303 33D 3SD oiiB'l 

> «. M. 3'3R 333R- » O.. 31]3tn3 ^ O. ..mito. 

* O. (imitB. *'• O. M. D"lDn. '• t>. M. D'DIB'nV 

• (). M. Before last » O. '■* O. M. 
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B’enpi .iniK nap' n nvao n’E'oty 'ci :moo D'pim 

.n'3 nnio mt* jw .mn D^wa ivsn ^a 
iDjftsa nuTj Rint!> k^jk .o'^nan D'D‘i«no Kin .t.*"a oai) 
mnoi npBKH mno loa dvbo k^»i .nn^ M’s -iniK nn5j;iDtra 
n*n' K^r 'iKi iw D'DTKno n'n' tK D^>p 'pan 'antn n’cni .noan 
nnanana pt'n nna nmn 'te'k ‘D'o^pan nenten 'Sao Kinc 'b^ .I^sk 
np'jfn aitan 7ton Kin .nta nann hdd ik .naa ^’nJ;^1^c• noa .ana 
olaiya nia»n p^i .niHnt’nn k^i nn'nn-Wv k^>i .ia m^iia 
:mo^ 1110*80 *ioa .Kan nSipi> aie^ni n'n'c » 'd miap ntn 

• nionsn ‘na nxKni .n’^^an crBano D^anon D«a'ayn ntrync' niK*i 

:Vna niK Kina' 'b^ .niK* x'Ka nta jaianni 
nE'nnn k^k .n'n'OK na^Kt? noan K'n nK'O’pn o .ini o»>) 
nnanan nKnni .n*bvn 'nai I'a'iia D'ainK nni*n n'n* pi>i .njintni 

:n"»a nn^e«D Ham 

Ti'Kn . nt mK nait okc no mbiaono D'aaKn H c'c *b^i ('sso 
n'jin ivoann .nHm ia KSoriB' no “DKHan nn^iao nat^ 

:iniK WDai .vH 

nsiji b"tsf noKi ptan anao V'n . 'dib dc* Kin “nKnta pK (W) 

• aan na'nn K*n i^'Ka namao laoo 8" .o'aiia ’aa* Kini .nnn 
.pn'i oanao ny Kin i^'Ka nipn’a yias Kim .''n''tn laoo e'’i 
ni’Toa Kvoa Kins' itoki .i*s “nisTKa lavnoi naiB'o mi'n inn 
Kins' in^iaoi lenc^on nan p^ ma Dina iniK "Dmiai .D'ansn 
.D'STB'n nawDi .n^asnom .n’novni .Donnn D^ia D'DiKn p ^*yiD 
nn'ono i>*s* .D^nana^icv D*aB' 'fpem pint? laoo D'nipooi .ons'pyi 
H iniK naa* .n'a nyao laoo dw nai '.ny*ta DiKn k’si*i 
D ipD by 13DD ntn iniK ipnt?* dki :i'H o'aot? *0 Hi tD'C'aKn 
ipnB'* OKI .KBin* Dipon e'syn* dki .“onKn ^ 1 t?D* D'sntr'n na*8'a 
D*yDKn nvBa laoo la'^e^i iniK ia*n'i oniyc' onana 'as' bp&n laoo 
naaaK^B' nyan iKisa laoo iH* dki union .oniK piam D'lns’ni 

.D'jniKono U1W ^*s* .jniKO i^ yTK k^i 
laoDB'* .D'a*o nB'^8' Kin :*a'0>a nip'H K'ni ”n'7ano pK dso 
H nbtv IK .ia nyaoa laoo d'c'*c' 'oi :^inai .oanaoi .onK 
tnpjn ’^'nn na Has' n*ya na Daa*i .ni'Hion *aiDO nnK nKiiv 
ima onw »di .nvn nniK *B'aK^ jnw no (oi^ “jh'kb' jidko 


1 O. U. add ta. 

♦ o>. nn*n- 
7 0 . H. Dai- 
“ M. PK3. 

» o. M. niH- 
J.B.A. 8 . 1907a 


* M. n^Dnv 

* 01. 

» o. M. niKHan- 
u o. M. Dmiai- 

»* o. M. jrw'K^- 


» ML. 

• o.» HB. 

» o. M.inTiO. 

W 0 .» M. D'D-lKn. 
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XIIT. 


'.nr‘ra-io ’’ 23 M nroio*': 

Digs ^ .D’ovs ’mtnni oi) 'nmpnc* n»D run* -aa oai) 
D3DN1 .’osp ei^b'n n pimni anprii pnnnni ji'^pn i!?n D^wn 
nan ei^jnn* slpt? mKi .n*33nni nmxa t:nB3 .Nini .mpoa ibi^j'h 
. oasriD 'Don o^ipa nsn nriKt? noi .mv^ao iBi^n n»n' .iosvd 
D’ avnoa one ihr p nnxi .D'pao npatEn Dm .Dp^n npaatt Kin 
p nnsi .bn Pi'pon 'D^Jipn Dna utk bson D'jvnni D'nosni 
nt psi .DntsaSi DniN nat^ T>k’ o' 3'O’ c’iiD aic^i .npbS pb' 
nn'RD iniN nap b 'mp”e* no .nto *n3in ns .nt unsD naiw 
K'xini .Minn Tb 'n»npn nc’Ka ■‘nnxi .mn ^nan niDn 
‘3B» .nniN njnb 'inx* *bS .o'jaKn nbuD mam p mui .inn'OK 

:n''P3 D'b'o nnt? 

.V303 nnnnas npn’i .antm eioan 'npn' Kin nioann noanuw) 
nt iKan'cai .nvovrn vcToa 'T?n* ^t6 niom^ x'B'k 'kc^ 'bV 
D«mann D'Dio'jn bao nti .DniK pjid 5 ‘k *5 niiS'iD nn D^'pen 
.D3**3P obi TC'n nbo Dna D*a^int."a *a .Dnpoa pDpnni> »p dki 
D’ cn p nnxi .pb'c np )*oina iniK D'C’n .pb ’TJatrc npn ik 
loa *niaa D’cni .D’V'a jcca Dianni .eiDai .’n t|Da nojib 
.aeiD aKpp ’anpai dtb Kipjn ciipn loa p^^i kx' dki .Dnip ^'np^1nty 
.DHKOD npac' b pb D'B'ni .niiyia aiw np .unnnn ik^ dki 
. iD"ipKna paicna anti r|DaD npae ncpm “-“J naicna n'mi .niab titi 
np OTpa aKjw 'pjn Dnsn wdd i>*aKni ana “Dimo npn p nnKi 
o'cni .D*v*a iDB' DP bni .aam aKti ass' idp anpni .pirn aie^'ty 
.naiEia n'nn .D’p^n yea .etan naab D'tit 'ae b m latao 
ia nnnsi .diik mpK'o paiec antoi sioao npae nepni (is® 
iinnene .n*nK b naan K'ni .nnaanoi nbano rtiao nnpa nnix 
eoeni .miK i>tDni eoen npei nnK di* npa nti .D»eaK rw& nyfi^ 
(onenn mn*i .*anpa tpe "pan Dinono nn'epn nannoa naabi la 


» o. M. ynaen noKOn 

* O. U. omit. 

7 o. H. odd nepo- 
().> M. aiaa. 


» O. omita. • O. 'nov 

‘ o. D^ipa. * o.> nnpi 

» O. M. add niK*. ’ 0.> py-. 
•• o. Dinno. M. Din-. 
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V 

Tnvn n» inin “posn dk v 6 » .onn nKvini p Torni 

nun nno^ >Dnpni .iniK oonni .I'lun nitt' twi .^nan 

npiann ntn pta pnn .ne«n 'Van I'moV D»’nVa .o'cnn D'jotra 
Vtt'yn pnn naya .nti .nanon nV’asn kVi .tTwrin nVi .maanon 

.aa 

aaa 'np’yn nann -laocn .naaan ntn Va'nn naot? .maoaK Oiw) 
.maarao na'Kt? nacana nc' nan onsa c*'!? pt Va 'a nta ^nVaa* 
i?Vn' DaiDNa n'»n a'n' naK*iana mcnnn tua .oann anaxa jata n'n' 
nta .njtaann aana 'jta'o nac’Vn .nnttn .D'aa 'ae6 asaa nVa*a oittn 
aoa .'"ipD natr'Vn nnsna •n'ann nosna tiaan Vj; naan' naca' nya 
naan j'ow >noa .nacncn noana .D'sVnna .D'jtaano jn'KCJ' no 
‘aStaTBDK 'pan Vaxon nV'asa .tapc’nna .nnaatan Kan .anaK a'on'a 
inK na'B'na .panon |"na .ann aVnn n"nc>a .D'panon □'Djnsona 
D'on D'oa ns'mna .n'lpn naoapo Vjt nena Ta aatrta Vj> nV'3K 

: D'pano 

IK o. M.] .natjann ;‘msn c'a' 'nVaV .pnoa nas’V nam VKa aao 
'aaD on nsj'K D'aaa D'an'n n'Ta jpmn naaono acnn't? 'axn 
nata’a naaaana D'Tiaana .Dwan nao'a j'DO'n ana .ny Vaa nnn 
nao'a pt? Vaa .nnK nya aV'aKa cnan Vaa K'pn ncT'a o-at-i nonn 
.D'jnn DnnnnD nnaK npa'a Kataatao'xn pi' K'pnt? nta Pnonn 
'Tp’jtn aann ptnn' .naoo a'lonn anaK aayo'coa .nae'sajnan nan'Vna 

tKina'a nta ^O'na .a'VaKon VayV 
.ai’cna .nnocn Ktn nstn nacnon ay ntn V'yao ina*na (122) 
naanna .a'pne^a p’a"aya napaynnaa .D'a’tKn Vk nas'ana .laaana 
.t?Ban Vk a'a'ii; a'lai an tck a'lsaa nK'ipna’.a'B'n a'aBn Vk 
B' ciaVona .a'anaKn ay panirn 'a'oa .a'anyn a'liacon ny'oci 
.a’aotn Vk na'aKin nan'cna nn'crsna .Dn«avon a'yaaxn 
.nt ta ni^’na Kan .anaK ca«a .ntJa jan 1 ‘Va'C’ no ajCKa (» 23 ) 
nvpnna .ewn Sk nayajnna .ny'j'n *aa'ia .nptrona VaKn aay'oo 
. a"mBJ a’oa ns'mna . ncp aatra Vy nV'aKn aiap n:*{?na . naaiKn 
.'aVpn naina .a'B'inna .a'^pna .a'saana a'naVo a'VaKo nV'aKa 
aaia .mn nKvana .pan Vattatra 'aa'ina .a'o 'b>ao p'n i"n n"nt!'a 
K'a' nt Vaa .naKan najnn naaenoa .nKi'na .nacnona .e^ocnn 

:a:B'a''a najn jati 


'o-iaonna- ’o.=M.nya- 

* 0 . JKai'BDK- M. JKai'BD'K- 


* o. M. noDa- 
‘ 0 . y^n. 
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13 nntc |B«ni jnDn 'Dipo nraa opts !?3NnB> nnw (uo 
mK D»te»ni .^Koe* nv '?y ^s^nn p nnxi .nnx nvB' I’D* nv Vj? 
.insun tr3«ni tiun jin n'^in nSnx onip nawi nnjB'i p 
:eii3Pt ptnm p'BDni iitn j>3Kon nnx nawi 
^iD’» Dj>t?3 "asc nnc mx xj>x tm ^3xd j>i3x^o ibrni aw) 
P31 ^3X'B> '3 mi .nas pnn »iani .nixnno m pani .;iB»xnn 

^3X't50i .nano np'pn Dina bxDO yaa' .vjix nnv'siun J'xb' nya 
wyanncD nix*i inpjinjn t?«n ids np'yn Dina (:x»ja' niixnn nya 
nnn .m ^y cnn x^ Dxt? mi .^lax^ mont? ^dxdh ^x nixnn 
nion tc?yni Dnoaj nonyn x*ani .nun 'Jim'D xaoiDO'xn naiM 
:eii3Pi ^x ^'yv xjii j>axDn n'oa' ja mx jiax'Boi .nnoai Dniopa 
p*3 naipn *3 mi . nsrn *3ot nyanxa nec*n^ piDnnt? nix*i (ii«) 
ji3 13 ^'yi'i .mn la miyno .n’lxn j>x non .ie» .nj>i nn xin 
*xDi* ‘na D'sani . jx-vi 'pjn tiiyni Doopn D'^Uinnn loa .tb« nan 
mpn JOT xini .on’yn a^m .xanjnni .nmnni .D'on D'oa D'^tnao 
j>ac>Dn ‘nan ia xo’i .»Dhxno D'xipsn .no'itrn niDia nn:ni 
nann n”nc*i .nmi .]‘mon nojDni .{oan jjiB'^'tn nyunni 
p’V’i ijTtn* lotn .mpna ix ^le’^’ca la n'nnc' naat? j>3i .nj>B^tnD 

:i3DO 

ia miynn .ra'i .on xin mn jotni .nonn mo* innxi on) 
niannni D’proni D'jjDxono nn nan ^>3D mtnc* nix'i .nonxn mon 
np nai j>a ^sxni .'iJ’yn ninn naa* ja 'ixij'ono iDtrni .p^anni 
DODpn D’iiijnnni .D*pHni .pina D'j>jyn “it?3 loa .D'^iaxono 
.D'DJxm .D'vionn nmann .nimanoi .nniyt? nopa a'oio'an 
niDi3ni mn ntpn la pmni .jijc’cn ia oyoni .D'vionn noionni 
tpmon nD33ni nyunn DTJoni .j>nj tiis n'j> xia* ox xj>x no'TCW 
nmn la mynn .t?a'i tp pt xini .e|nnn mo* innxi (ii») 

13 ^*Jini .tra'i np hntroi j> 3 XD j) 3 D la *iDB>nj> nix"i .minrn 
.DODpn D’jiijamn loa aiom^nh on xintp no D'pB»Dni D'^axono 
I'W no j>a p*mni .it!"ni p*pnn j«ni .npinon D'ajyni .n^x^oni 
^'ami .nonn nio’o nni' ts'wnni nywnn la i*n*i •mina'n men 
:m^ TiDvn dx .nj^c^tpon nannni pmon nDjan ia 
nm^n la miynn .n*?i np pt xini .Dn3B»in nio’ innxi aie) 
'jnia 103 .Dnsnn owni n^axon ^x now n'nna' nix”i .naa^n 
.D'Tiaxni .nwxnni .D'onn pj>3nni .*j>sni .inaB> p tpaai Dwvn 
♦ponn ‘anxiano ^axni .nan mo yao’ dx xj)x .nnxn Tin p*ni 


« o.M. T-n- 

^ O. omits. 


* O. M. omit. 

» o. M. enxiano- 


» 0. nxnno. 
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na 

p mKi .?3KDn niKTin npn .niann TSt'i .{iBvn tti'i .rua^m 
“nti *BWDn nSyin *3 .ia nriK x'k jotn ^ niK'C* noa owd nr»n 
ptn’i .D'jsn jw*i .yntni napi iKixn nap'i .nion nsoK nnao 
■TK ptn ' 1 R-C* noa ocann p mKi :na*t?n aa»*i .nwnnn 
.D’aiD D'jnn nnna n'annn c’B3n pto pKC* 'si* nti .n nntc 
• a^n noc^i .eiian ptnn’ .ptnni traan ptnco 'a nta .naato ana 

ttrsan DCDiana on'aa mn ^aBC**a 
’B^ .D'tat nj?a“iR ^pcaD naasnna naj^K c^naao npn p inNa (no) 
.^3N»n DP nax'sa'a .joeataDKn hbd naa^>n nra^ra naw on^pans* 
:nBn aTca’a .nanaira aTD*a .np'pn oann ai’pa*a 
naann ^>k idp DS'ana •nn^'C'DD *i>ana dp lann p mKa on) 
^aaK^ naKranc’aa :aDBC»D‘) 'asnn 'Da ^a^ uaBtrna .D'D'pa D'nana 
aK .paa'Ra naa •n'^a’R fia pa'nt? npaan papann .anaa n"nt? npa 
npaanni rampant? nta .nta noanna .rasaioa I'oaD aa^nc' att 
Trana .anax ^pna .anas ptnna .naan -napna .nanann n’Dnn^ Kan 
n*nana .nan'^na naaam'n n'nna .D'piBn ptnna" m] KDoataoKn t^K 
tc'san mapna iKaoaDDKn CNa npaa xana . bason 
aa nsan nnst? no basna .D'an D'baso noDb D'C'n p nnsa ( 112 ) 
pasono Dnpna .bac'an Dbe* 'nna’a pn Dnb basna .a'bx nasnna 
nDKn'BO 'a .nt jawa .msb 'asnc* no nnsna .D'npnb 'aKic» no 
aana joan idt nnsn baxona .Dno bax'a .D'baxo 'ac nnx mapoa 
•nanon Dnpn dxc* .avaa'p aana anax nvap “nxn baxona .aaa'sn 
Dnpntraa .bapn'c nnx baxon nn'n'b nno' .nvapn a'nnx baxna 
noxn' Dx pa .nn» Dn'Dsna .nn' xb ."lanon « a'nnx baxna natapn 
aapno nnxa . xaoaoD'xn n'nnna <>• m t nnootr baxo nnx nnapoa 
xan nc'x a''nx baxna .bapnnb nnoo xan x'x D'npnb nax' .bapnnb 
ptn nna*a opa* nna' .xaoaoD'xn n'nnna n'.n'B* 'na bapnnb aapno 
wan pbno naB' *3D0 non nna* xaoaoD'xn n*nnnB> 'Db .bapnnb 
in* pbontp nax'i .aoana bt?a* nB*x naan najatpa nop anpnon 
.no*E’3n nv* baxon *aa*nB' *Db .naxn opo ib b'* i**npa .baaxbo 

txaoaoD'xn n*nnna baxon n*xt»*a 
nt lb aaB^t? np .baxon bp d*o nant?bo pjons' *axn pa (ns) 
.baxon an*DB*a .naxnn Dan aan*a xaoioD'xn annp*B* *Bb .jwon 
.tiaab bana pnaxo xan nB^ .xaoaoD'xn noBn an*ba* Dno *aa*nna 
Dan ax paon Dan ax .ptn Dan naapa d*o nans^o oaao t*x Dxa 
:nann D*np a*n*a .opo Dno. npn .D'baxon 


1 o. M. add nbana. 


• o. M. ■B'a'a 


• 0. xant?. 

* M. nnxna. 
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lira n'n’ty Kin .won a'ta Kin ntw njiann TB«n 'n'janni doe) 
,Tiwni ivipn t*3 ffviDO n'n'i .niDjni nippm pa piudd .aioi "p 
»siOD .■w’B'n niTK .D'jsn p’pn .niDanani oniKn new .jaV 
^ ‘new .nw’jfn ^na .pvieo .npts'n ainx .nip^nni *^ 1 a*Dn pa 
p'pn .TKiiyn *itr .i>nwa twin ■«;•* .^niani nnntrni nip'pB'n 
.nip'pnni 'awa ■«'’ .bi^y i^ip .D'ai'ni iwa "ran dbk .D'enan 
.D'DviD man .nip'pnn i>K oniw .mam vniyasKi .p^n isa 
nnnts'n men ^k new lyaei .nt^> piiyn n»a ^t^K pinvn dj»i 
a^ j(n *^>ao pcrc'i nnoB' le'ana anyn' i^wi .nenKn mem 
mi* inr .n^ia* ii> pKC nea k^>k ■nnc’o w’ki ‘TB»Ka 
^ncn p^i ■>ni3 *3K x*^ inn .'pn* ^Kn Kiat? nny'n x« 
ITBSD •niB'nt? njn* naai na n’^vni .ntn minn Kintt' *d B'bh^ 

:i*^K D'a'ix ent* nee mi* D*B*3Kn ^k 


Xll. 

sfl^an ‘nraTcna naninn 

tan p^i .noann ia Daa'i .nVa Kin ntnieiianc *b^ .naDaK (m 
inxni .nD*‘jc»n nnaiana ona p'vi niniKa 

*n*tn ;ia nnVwn D*anvnn tii^*n3 •’"njia i*i>K i^*yi*c’ *Bi> .nD*Dnn 
UTK nKiann nniee ninaitre nieip*^ mn iDKoa t^k n*Dyn^ 
i>3 »*^ 1 n^> niien i)K *ikt j*kc* *Bi> o.m.] .ona ncyni .Dn*^tf noywa 
nnaiB’on riKtn nanann i>*amB'3i D*KBnn ^k i*^y n*K3n D*jniKDn 
D*»aBnD woo Diae i*Kt? nea k^jk .kbii^ ^^Dyn k^ nan 'aK tb»k 

tpime^ K^K ijriK* k^> itw D*a3nDDn 
nBB*ni .Dj«D n^jnnnt/ nno^ane oipntjo .TiaDaK i? niK*i (kw) 
.ptn* ninenB'nnt? *b^> .pneea nB*Bnn ncyni .nr* ninentrn Tn3*K 
:KaDiDD*Kno noiann nya i*i«'n*^wn trKme D*nio*pn K*yin na*Bnni 
’n*tra*i .s|ian poK* nttr *b^ .d*tp D*Da nonn tiid*3 p mKit*nmi 
.D**pa D*na3 tra^n p mKi tniKnn ^k n3*D nt n*n*i .*Tp*j>n oinn 
n*KDn nan ia ptn*i .niKm trann la nDt?*tr *Bi> .o*Ka d*^ 3 mpni 

tietraa 

o*Dn D*x*B» .D*iD niai>*K niB*i>pa i*a*tr npan p mKi dw) 
nn*i> i*n*i .nani D*a*im np3*t? *b^ nn :^na en^vintr *b^ .t*B*m 


* o- n*33nni. 
*O.M.'K3. 

» 0.1 n*B®*i. 


» o. M. ^1a*Dn■ 

• o. M-adiinanana- 


* M. n*D 13 . 

• 0 . H. nann. 



'UCU 'K 'O f 


•ud -H 'o I 


■(^c^ a&aa-H'oi 


NU UCl^U’ lUlN u{ u<^cc: 

ucv^l: vch c'kuq' qquuq* uik au«u ccuiiaki* M^n lIiNu- 

(soi) a. <aKAui. uucta au<icc«a* uim cui^u ccubflat* u-inu mu 

ux<{uq: 

udal’ tiLU (^^uud u^c: 

rm) uLCi^ M<x Cl cat CQ’ «itu se^ uca«^iu‘ imucu u^: utc^ 
ccU uui;: 


da udtdic atu <t^ ucautiu* luduu* icu ucib: 

(eoi) tic UC 43 L cttc«a* uuu Si, u^t^aiu UCU lutaai: dic^ u^aid^a- 
utuCkQ iu<aidta: 


iciic oACkUa* lauacu c^c«a: 

( 7411 ) u.L- uMtiL da uMxcdiu uMticiu* au'di; .uau NiQCtiu* 

c»t: 


cd(^«ua Miuc uciucu axt* itL i^cc: 

U(^C’ lucuciu* luccit' iQic uca<a: icaua d^ua uitid«a’ tUtu 
(Toi) c<a«Mtci uitidka dl. 4]tcui ucia M(^ umlcicu* atu di^ uiid 

UitlduQ! 


C(^«au ucuG«a atu d(^ tid uau.acu itid u<^c: 

43cai cicU‘ atu d(^ ud uauu: ia« .aMi u.x‘ uim miu aaicu: 
(noi) Liuc ucuca luta ati di^ uuid ucc id^iu utdu; la^ 

ucus^a luca: 

uuiu* an di^_^aic utdu* laic ud*su’ 

( 60 ) Qk .acaci cti(^ uiM .aiau* can^* tL c^cc: itdkdiu ucol ixtiu 
ucd luuiu: 

auac’ Miuc* cmoI* 

utcu: IQk kC^UMtl MOt CMld. 43M.CI Cdlt IdlCk k<at* UIM tdul* 
UIM <aiau UQi^ QCc^k at^u: icik lOdUMti MtiL idcu* uim ca^c;* micc^ 
UIM d^iCk* <aiau* tL ^cc: iMa kttu da Mid. KUMti daciu t»ai* 
(86) Qk <asuMti dxt QMt* UIM tQMk* <add; icu kOXUMti MtiL tdkd, 
udUMt: 


CL 


'Hanoxsraosis Kaxaaoas hhi 



•UUCl^IU PIW -Jf -o L 

•CC»4 'K *0 •! -icxai ppn ‘H *0 s •luud *K *0 ♦ 

*L.CldU UQ * ‘K ‘O t 'H 'O r 'UUC!«C!lU ‘11 ‘O i 

tau<ac cutui: 

lucui Mi^aiu* lactA tu c^uci. <;su!ka tuuha* uim aqi 
(16) la 49 U(N oticui uiM CIUU1.U’ LaM«: ick <auiN a«uc cacui* 
uiM Miu (te^ u^m* laAici uucicu* luctMiu: 
uckuu: ich 4 k!^i aciAC* uin cira*,* c(^ uuci(^u: ia« <adi.(^i Acu* 

UCIU Udd* UIN (LX SCtQ* CQkf^* (ClCl: IMQ dli^l (ICU UlM Cilia* UI 

luautuiu ludac uin uiul<: iCu mIuciui autu* id*^ luicu. mq «u«u 
( 96) a <ad^i (icu uin uid <;c‘ 'la^ <auciu cdiCt lutdtdiu* 

udic: 

daciu uiM aau* ccc: 

(96) a» <aNica clI(^iu' uim cat<^ <aui» ac^l* ia» .axica 

u)9ul: 

Si. sc«a: ick <a.^(iu( caiua luui aa^M»a uin cdal: 
laciLcaa uim ui* uaM«' ricc ulu ucuiu: la^ .asc»i Muic^a uin 
' 16 ) at <flacti QLicu C.X i<^ui csiuta* ca uacd: icu «aaM UtQ 

uscto: 

^AStCti a.aiaiu asuuiu iCtCtua uiu* uin aact(^‘ cnoI* cd^ auacui: 
(m) at <a.atCti cit^aiur ucuti d. 3 ta' cdi^ ulicii^l!* Ntci mal: lat 

Utdtc.a: 

siOL: 

axau: xch aasM aaxssxu ccaiu uucu'r lua xuiaiu liucu uin 
( 66) at iCuiM Sti uuc ' uiM uid ut^c : lat <aaauiuti caiu uin 

csu: 

raol* ccU* odwl* autcc* uttia: 

lat <aaxui aaiKdu cuiuc luct^tau ictui CLMt! tUtu uca* miuc 
( i6)uaKu uStSia a<^)i >.un ci Ctua* tiuu S<^ uoutcu luuudadiu: 

coKu: 

ciau cdxui uuitdiUt uin miu di^ u<aci^ idi^ uucicu: 
uiM uiouiL* i<^M tUtU muiL aNu* nuL Ctuau* itutu aaiKd utaiu 
CMaxd ciau uoatQiu* uin auuu lacic: lutiuu t<au ^icuioa 
dsai NC uaccu: lOt <acdc uiaai uid ucau uin cdal: icuuiaa ca 


'KaHoxsraoas naxanoas anx 


CU 
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M'KI bvj? .D*3B Tjn .*K3p KID .1110^31 ni^in3 3*3W '01 ((«) 
Tt?BK 'Ki .nt 3 mi' n'H' n^snn i '»3 I'n' dki .imn pw 

:nn m*!? n*nn 

Kin nnintri niinns am .'O’ypit? am .aipsiDD i*3'»b> 'di (»» 
an'^M n'n'i.eiKn tiik^> niDi3 n3"nn aKi .pK3 .aniK .|'30 .ppa 
ayoni .niKiap nojj'i .nionan '3'»^ nion 1 * 3 w 'di .'Kon 

:» 3 Dn *n 3 ■■■anpMn 

i>P3 Kin .nn'naa D’aoi nn'ni niTnoa i'3'j; i;*30B' 'di (as) 
iDvy "laioi .ai* ptn n'iva .nonK n'nn aKi .*T3ia .333 .n!?iann 
mi*n n'^ya n'n' nioaniao nnip3 n*ni3'aac vn' aKi .n3aan 

la'^yaoni nn'on jn mvni a'B'3K3B' in 
i'!?k D'ana'ai .^'i)K o'an^ nanoB* anK nKintso .■n3BaK (««) 
.i3'y yonn bki :i3 nvm ^k .pnxoa nKTi .B«’an'i .i'3b lO'nK' 
I'n' BK pB> ^31 .pK3i Tn' .iniK aniK K^noi Kina' .in 
^'^K o'3'i I'^K D'an BKi naa wnat tb-k B'naiB’Dn niniKn vi'ya 
PK3 13'K1 .^n1K ^P'OI .H’^K K3pO K'n .nKI’ I'KDI HE’ia ’^>30 
mt3 nnKE* loa m'V'n nan KinB' 'd ^3D ■iDE'n .■n3B3K n'^y 

:*"a"iKD 


Jiy'E'a 

py nn' Tin ny'E'ni .nion niK'iai 3^>n pit'n ^y nn' D3n ny'B'n (ai) 
-iKiivni B'Bnan ^jy ny'B'n aim :n3iann oiy'oi nion nipi a^n tud 
loaai ntna ny'B'n am invnon i>y Kin pi .nitsB'n ^>y niK Kin 
npE'n nanKi .n3i3nn oiy'oi .n'onan yaon i>y nn' 


: ny'B'n nia'nsna 

po^ni .inn'noi ayan 'la'n nioB'n ^y mi' ainxn ny’B'n m 
rnipnvn nanKi .ji’ami ^aB'n ^sy mi’ .mnE'n ny’B'n .p loa 

STB'i’n hv mi' . 1 ^'K ’ 3 B' I'a yimoni 


ipyn ni333 

nia’nn niB3i .niiiBnnnn ^y nni’ .pyn ni333 name ny’B'nEo (aa) 
‘ay ♦ppnnoB' 'oi inKsno I’^a nsn ^ nETD3 I’yn as n'n'Boi 
ipaoi rpo **’■“' •unE' Kini .nvipni ‘W’y 

tB'n'nsa 

in'nsB' '01 tnin’on 'pn v^iya n’n’ B’p’pn anB'a B’n’nsn («o) 
naio Kin nioiE« m’nsB' 'oi la^n ptn Kin "vbo amp a'ainK 


»o.^'Ba. ‘o.M.pnrnoB'. 

■> o. u. nn. ■ o. VBP a’amav 


* 0 . B’yipE'. * 0 . M. add Bnoanv 

• O. M. ' 33 . ‘ O. M. lO’y. 
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( 77 ) 


:nyL‘Tin invj' nync^n 
:nyac5^n invr 

nrK*ni 

naiDtri 

nyatri 

nyaK» 

nyaB> 

nync^ 


rnjiDC* 



(78) 

:n:ioe*n invr nyK>nn 
:biKc:»n nvj' 

nytrni 

naiotr 

n3i»K» 


:ny6?»n lyc' 

nvr 

nyt5^ni 

nyern 

( 7 ») 


tniBnnb n’C*' 'a’C' 'ans aiv .noni>on nat^D D^ni 


XL 

nioano Ki.rsiivTBn man “j«jv neant" 'b^ 'a i? jn .mjDaK («>) 

.ia in)K nyn!? ’isn new ona Dornon nna Dy’*»OB> 
i? D*pK .TJB^ Dn*D»n^ D'fjEn ‘TuavD new nmxn an niapa 
B'D'apin* Kint? nv^ noKnstJ' no sjivnBn nnan niniKO ntn njra 
:D*3iDnpn oyiarD noKa iniK ij'D’j "TK) .map new 
.^’tt'ann nnnpn loa naipn ^ omnc' npn' naa .nnjoaK (sd 
pni : naannn *Ba o's^nno’ O'pacni . nTvnn 'sa D'B^nno D'JtDni 
mi» nanon nia'nsni n^ann ppa no’s ppn Tnan piSn 'a 
msf wa^ *B»3K^ oam .npnn “niVpi .eiiw'jni .roNonn) .nitpn ^ 
p^i .mtpni m'jani niDmo ana ert? noi .i^wn nnnan ana 
nt ap nannMa«i .amv Nini ni>ann ppa uw no ^>aD nats^n 
laa 130D nD»n .name itwn npt?) .p^n jpin nvi .nwan am n'n'B> 

:B'jninn a'pBKno noia* nnKB> 

ana pni'e^ np .ana Kanne? nt!>BK '« p wa mms ppa b^'i m 
n^ann I'pa Kin .aa’pai? pn nni'ni .nKJC'ni nanKm apam nxnn 
:inTB »anpai naR^nK Rnpan jaRn I'p^ naan 


1 O. M. omit. 
* 0 . 


* O. M. omit. 
6 O. M. Dy. 


» o. T-itDvn. 
® o.» -ivpv 
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:D'3e» os) 

;n’3t?n inw* nyc'nn njnj'm d'jb' 

tnaiOB'n inw' D'ae'n naiotri d'3C» 

jD'att'n inifa* nyatrn npatr'i d*3E> 

tncjt^n inxa* D'3B*n ne>t?3 D'3{r 

;D* 3 E»n inv3' ntJ^onn ne?oni d*3B> 

:n»aiNn 3nv3* Q'3B'n nyaiMi D'3e' 

;Q'3{5'n inv3* nB»^'n n65>^C5^ n’3B> 

:^36«:'n nx3’ pnic'h n'3t3*3 D'3B' 


Tyc' 

:nyK*nn inv3' ne>?e‘n nye'ni ne^c* 

tne^B'n inx3' n3ioB»n n3iot!>3 rmh:^ 

:nyaB>n ihm’ ncy^c'n nyae'i nc^ 

tne^B^n 3ny3' n&tyn nB>e^3 ne'bc? 

;nt?»nn inv3* nB*3E^ ntroni rmh^ 

:nc'pC5»n inv3* nya-wn nya"»«3 

:^iKB>n ns3' ^Kityn nts^en 

:nBa'w« ■«?»• 

:^ya^Nn inw’ nye^nn nyc'ni nyanx 

:n3iot:’n 3ns3* nyaitcn n33DE'i nyanx 

;nyanKn inv3’ nyatm nyae^ nyans 

:nE'e'fi inx3' nyaaxn nct^i nyanst 

:nyaiKn inw’ ntwnn ncTsm nyaiK 

:bixc«n nv3» ?Nie'n nyanxi nx*anN 

tncron nyc' 

tnyc'nn inw* ncronn nycrni nenan 

:nt?onn inw’ n3iDE'n n3ietn nsTon 

rnyatrn ins3* ne*onn nyacn ne*on 

:nE»onn inw' nct;»n nc»on 

: 73 NB'n mj3’ ^NiB'n ncnsni ntnan 

iTwe^n 3ny3' nycnn nyc^m nB®* 

:n3iDC»n nnv3' nc^n n3it3t:n ntw' 

iTwn^^n 3nv3’ nyacn nyatt'i ncT' 

nx3* ^KiE'n netri new 


{T3) 


<70 


(76) 


(7tl) 
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to 


X. 

:rTOn*7Qn maof piOT 

>ni)itr n’vit? nya ncny ’n’'n nion *ntc* •■injoaR bt («») 
nw nvni^Rn nmonts Nini .T*«a» n«nt:> nBV..7aM« nRipa 
.n'^SD u 'n'ni .in^yin ’nsvei .innsR *n'D3 aaai .^rh 'tiir pn 
.n^inn i? jriw 'n"ni iniR noao W'ni .v^B Tin nn’n nnRi 
R^ nt^ .ia Rtsnn r^ niBOi .iniR ntwm oaR^ in*^jn ^ nnyi 
R^ DR1 .iniR nsant? nt ;ncna yanty anR r^/R Ta'iR nRnp^>.Rvn 
px'nn vhv rs'b> 'd Raxn ^b nbcni o'laP nioc* aBtin .nt iS jan* 
niDcnt .nt jiauna ^Dcn Ravn '^ya ot? acnnc ntt .hmd Rinty 
nwBiD t’ 3 no R'vin p nnRi .ono nnR ba Rxon t5?r non 
Dt?no ytyno nine T’a nRC'’ x'ri .nx’n nycn pjono nnR ^a 
B'Dnnt .i? anta 'jr tctr px-nn p*yni .p toa tniR niDC’n nnRn 
. ’ntiR Rtnt? ta }DRn tniR Rson xtot . niotm ycr iRtrin ia 

.'inya D^iy^ ata* r^ 

'n .niRO 't .niRiD 'i .niRO 'n ntnp vbxjo' ^ a'unt innaaR (w 
aiBTin .j'D .HBi 'J f{?» .niRD D .nfii 'e .nsn 'b .hbi 'n .niRO 
noi .nytrn nx’n ^an n'^-ni *nxt xua^nt px^na nw? ’3B» 
‘:nt tix-na c*Bnn ycrnno ninB T‘a trb^ 

nnR nyty («) 


:nyc:»nn nvr 

nyc’ni 

nnfcc 

nnNn inv:' naioc^n 


nnK 

invDSS^T) 

nyatri 

nnK 

nrwn invr nmn 

n^ 

nnK 

:ntwnn imn 

ntwni 

nnK 

limn inv:' nvimn 

nyaiKi 

nnK 

in^bis^n inv^n 

nishif) 

nnK 

nnnn inw' own 

D'3fi5^1 

nnK 

nvj' 

nnKi 

inK 


>O.M.Rin. 

» o, M». Tny. 


• O.* add! 1 T ♦niOR- 

« M. om. from 'R to p3BTI3- 
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niDinn Msii ni>B>n .non^o ^nl;^ Dn» "inK rW 5 >nBoi^ (64> 
DK1 .D'B'iwn D'pntoni D*s'nn *^a' ona “ib>k .fj» a*i»yn D'SnJoni 
D’V'nn nojpi .nt hv oneiaa DmB>D3 ana nsptnn nna an^ n^iv 
*PI?a inj'D a'B'ni .WTatC' loa ^Kav ^npn1 .an’a'iK 'jsa a'ptani 
.a’yna anvni .a'noia nnnb a'lnm ^ttaenji .a'nxjan naunan 
'n'65V TB>K anTioni an'nson a'on 'pa loa .ni^ipni ;a'Bwni 
1B31 aa^ nna inw rimso .'njnn nn^a riNTp^ 'nauro i> 
n'nnt? niNwi .a'latjn a'ba an anw nw!> na'a n'ni .a'aian 
»'a*t« nt3 .anjni anaia^ asawi asvia jnnt? 'la .an'^>y ei'pena 

:pD nnB' nnt'tsoi nnt' nr 

n«r6> ^*nnn ts^n iniK nKin it?K aiponi .n'a*iN '3"3j; aani m 
i6 1 W *a .PKO Ttiy ntt? 'b^i .noni>o ^T 1 ynM ait^a injnni .ia 
.Sna “inBa ana aaa'i aa^ aat?' n^)C» .saxn etna n«'t? 'o W'kt 
njDtfi arw 'Bi> .a'n'nson ni^ipni B'Na nti .a'ai a'aaiN a'B>ni 
'Bi> .nonten *nvD hta *ivi .niv'an ‘jk n'aon ^na ptini n^na 

n'^» Tiiy nnKB» 'o naa^ in'O'E' 
nioipo nvpa »Knin ‘'nine a'jnpan a’TnBon a'^an ntwm (««) 

'bS .B'Ktnan *|nd^ naonao ^p naana .Tens ana aaiDB'a .non^an 
a'KBaa ant? aaya asaa a'ya a'yasna a'^'saa a'aaan a'a'naa ant? 

tanana imn m'v 

T^n 'nac^n atw 't>an ncvn avaa a'ya an^in asa w> 
na 'Ba aaaa naana .naaann ^'Baa B'a"aan aaana .panaa B'aa« 
.aatt ana atPK a'S'na a'aaana .naaan 'bn pa .a'b TaxinriKt? 
a'yaaa .naaaanan»raaaab a'naa Kant? 'sii .an'b b!>an nc’p a'vna 
a'n'aan a'aaKn aa a't?n an'nc?a ia'i> Kaa' aKa .naaaxan raaaapan 
:aaaa aaat56 axai? 'b^ .nta nxa'aa aat?na 
nt?ynt? at?B'K BKa .aa aannn ba nsaaa aaK ay i?T\ ba m 
a'B'na .naay K'n nanann ap'yc’ 'sV .nt?yn naaya a^aa Ta"ay 
anaK Kxara x^a naaay 'ba ^ naa .a'C'yan «iaB nanbn 
ari^np 'axa pSa .naana na^'aaa aVyan 'ba im xnpan ayna .njn 
bx .ba'B> IBB nan atyra xaa .a'b 'axnt? naa a^'xa na b ay 

txaa'o anap anax aat?nn 


1 0, M, na. 
•o.x 3 aniH.xaata- 


» o. M. »axna- 
* 0. ixpxna. 
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IX. 

T2n .niDnyon narena ‘lyar 

:«a2n Dir pidhVd T^irS* fNn .dhd m'^ttrn 

^Ki onaK!” *hnj3 pan’ni .ni3n^»o3 levs; *pDn .ti 3 D 3 k < 62 ) 
'33ni .nt5n^D3 DtJVj; bvid vn “Wn n^aK'n “cw vnB> no new 
DHD nnK b 3B’n ‘K^t? 3nK Di> nnts '\hn nKina vh nijns o wbo 
K- 133 njtsD -TK m'V'n ’1K1 n'on ’ixd nti .n'3n nR !?'BnS 
xianm nwpn *3 inw naai .i’hk ^>3n ^r pp ncToa hstrti .o^wn 
nnrn^ *irt ntn nSijjn V3t23 p'DJi hbti* Rinfc* '’oi .nt a^n* nVivn 
Bnaino B'sen "Xfn nann’ ntstrii ti« nen^on 'a jni .i3Dd 
nsj'c* ninan ycna anR ^a poR't? Rin Bnorji .’anR By nriRn 
.nt JiRTp^ nt nina natyo Rtn BBiat ,nnRn b anRn “laan'tn 
non^on monni .nen^on men ms*33 nnR ^a p»R* r^ brb' ntt 
nin*a ’ntw nnR ■aanna Rtn nn*^)ant .nt njaa nt notvE* jot Va Rtn 
.nwo nnRtr Bn'oant iRav 3^> ptn*? ^n3tt^ B'trn p!?t .rnnRn ^y 
.Baf? 'ptnn nt “jy .nt'^yeo nt’Rn Bnf? R’ant .nt ^y mniR nn'a i?' ‘at 
’3R *itpy B'R'ip3n B'lE’pnt •Dt'iRB’n B'R'ip 3 n non^on '^a tea 
RB'riE' Bnusant b3 ^ ^y lamB' 'iRtt . ntn iBBa bhir niati> I'ny 
“Bn^ natyt? 'o 'a Bi'ntnt .nta Bptnnt .nt^oc’ niB'i>nt Bn^ 
: ’ 1^133 ^an *3'y^ itjoiyt jntB'a tniB^n nivo 
BRt .1X33 1R y303 Bip03 1R mE'a R^R Bn^)n Ri> '3 .jnt (68) 
'^33 nosy isy lon^ n^^ta B'tpn .nntt’a n'^R rs't By nonte nnjrn 
R^t? ny Bt't nis'i) .tiy ^ai mntnnt .B’Btsnt B^note^nt .non^on 
n*3Pi03 n3nn ^Rt .n*i>y inRun nBBnt ntso ns Otis' nanR i? "rsd 3 
.B'ono atnp n'nn .t^i notn'nt nnn toa t*^ {yts^nss' Btpoa r^ 
B'bn nannt .Bn^ n’’*^ I^'kis' ’B"yRt B'synt .nann nn'sa namt 
• n'B'JK niaV n3ptnn onats' 'b^ .ntn^ynon nt^>tpnt .on'nBon 
nnBn D3a't .onRnp^ fiOR ms'R tnnB»t .Bntt5«3 n3SDRnnt 
ono n'n'E' ntt .tt'ano nnR Va n3tann ’B^tno n*^ vnn .Ba’^a 
;B’B3Da onnRt .Sna ♦B'tatea onnRt .nt3tnt5' is(3t^ ns 

> o. M. tjnats'n noRon. * o. m. prirt- » o. m. «« o'Rnpan. 

* o. M. D^tyo. * o. M. RPR. ‘ o. M. not- 

’ 0 . M. nnRn- • o. m. ptnn'. • o. otnRB'n. 

"O.M.RVD’. 


« o. M. ono. 
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n' 

'01 Dno n?t?nc> 'O noTpo ^p' 'Dki .nno anpni pirnn pay 
nil .*e>ip j'KD 13 nvn nn« net? j”3Dn t^k Kiani .I'^y jyB^ne' 
*D^ .nysTR ‘D'niDK D3DR1 .nysiK on d'dVddb' ninen *3 
'n'X ^3 pi .^Rocn }'D'i iinNi d'jb .ninn 'n on D^iyntj* nioipo 
ty'mn ^y n'pa «in ’]ho b3i .niyoi mtoi omi jibs .nyaiR D^irn 
ny3*iK on meTintr 'b*? .mcT; I'n' mi' vn'B' nsm dni m) 
ejounBoi .ny3“wi c6b’i D'aci nn« .nti ‘nx’y c?' myaiKaB' D'D'^' 
.j"3Dn JO nyaiRn mix S^i3e» no nio'^ xini .n-cv ^sn vn' nr 
■iDiE> ^3 mxi .D'noic* n-cy nc' ^3 mxi .D'X* nxv ^^D ^3 mxi 
D'coK nxv c'313 ^3 oy nco'i n'H' nil nn .D'ma htbii 

nun? loy i3c>o'i .nnx x> msn ej^x^ Tiosnc»3i .D'b^x irry nn 
n’n'i .B'B^ax nTj'y raia ^3 oyi .D'CJia nn^T? noic* nyi .D'noitJ' 
mtsT; loy wco'i .nnx noie* nnsn nxo*? inosn csi .pj^x bn ^D 
I'bo Si^'i nnxc* no ni*3 nb'i >'{'hyo onanan ^’"1 

xint? noo mtri? nis' mx b '3 nn .onoy ya'n x^i D'cnsn xcns 
oyaa n nsn nnxc 'o n*aB^ nion oniacno Spn txi .laoo nina 
laoD nbyoS xinc 'o nnso ‘nciy mx b O'cnan b vn'i .nnx 

imocD b nnocD 

.D'a"ayn n'3D .joxa .nan naiD nn^ n’n'c D'cnan b Diao pxi (w) 
noan D'anan b x'3’ xbi .D’cnan 'a”ay j'aoi .D'aisnan jn* 
^*bDBDxn 1 Mni'Dn 13 nt j'an axi .anana nta n'oa'i .anianoa 
.Dno ip'nm^ naisnci .13 nsn ■ja'x anoan nyn'C3 '3 .ay'iini 
jpnb ma' x^i .nia' a'aa naaa anix bpoi nec ^bn n'n’c nix'i 

‘••apt'a yiaobi Bn'a"ay 

onix n33'i ooo iKi'C' '“13 .an'aa Dv ^nx^* n’nnc nix'' w 
nanV nam bi .aib^ »bixtb I'b ixia'C nya noo lanp’ bi 
n'n'c TB^'xi omx me 'b^ .maa j3c b 'iba anoy 

obn Bi'oaxon^* ymxc 103 .yb ncp'i .noBib na'o nta 

: a'aionpn a'abno I'lj^ai 

a'nib I’mi .naa b a’aina I'b an'nibxc ix’a'c anix bmi »i) 
bi .nxtn na'Tion an'b 'ixic O’b a'anp a'cax b I'b 
j"y^ nix" Tcxi •I'ena naiyi ^acD 'aaa laxnpn I'b mb naa 
• Tb nb Tcx naan aa b mix ainam .I'b I’cn I'b a'cn^i la 
nnaiDxi imiaya pj’bi'i .ijnn xin la ixan'i maa nta 1 ^ cn? 'b^» 
.0*310 0*^313 I'b 3*B»m laaryn la j"yV mx" x^ -icxi . 13 ^ ba 
nami .13 B*na3noi nta o'noc one *b^ o'nyioai o’aota abaxm 

:ni3 I’^x ananx 

’ 0 *. bv ' O’- *n-. o». 13T. • o. M. meyat? 

< o. M. nyanx- ‘ From nn *» ay. o- m. omit. « o. h. nnn- 

» o. H. add nno- • o. . nn'pta- ' o*. ttnp^- 
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' r 

T>y noBnn ku’i Tnwnt* d*3i Dn'pa nipan ^ki (») 
.n'3”jy 'nDDno n*3n ^j> nasnn^ nvn dho nns ‘*ia’Ti 
iDvyp 310 enn nnw ^3i .poon bp noann nraana nbpin niKnnb 
ntipi inaioa na&v 'ob naio na'ipB' 'o onoi .i*3«ip D"pb na 

:iniK 


VIL 

vm^p'tt^'i vmisos □'•an '•3*?ma.*-i3niy 
:Dmrr*wa nanann p-'ajn anaiani 

i 3 '«t*’ no3 W’p Kint? 'ab .nbicn b3t:> bp mi' n'btpn 'a .pn m 
"iKi p bpi .MOD inDjtJ'a iJiB^i .poll? i3'Ke> noa utki .hki-i 
. jDtMi nitTDi noip bp3i .nan mi'ni •ina'ts^a bnan nnane' 
ba n*3 n'oni unbcn p in'Kxon dki .TPiao lan ba p'moi 
TB'a'KB' 'B"? .n’npn bp mix nivn btti .niiin pn'B> anx n'j"jp 
n’H' .ntn nxinn bp U'k dki .iJim 'npba paw n'n' inipn npa 
toit? n'n'tsn .mis nbiE' nnKC no bp pna' xbi s|'di' Kbt? jdkj 
: i’bp a'c^nb pi'C’i .poiw no paoi .nniiso 
•ob lana k*3di nab idkj n'n'e» niK' .p la'uxon Mb dki (m) 
nnpb bnntWD Kina* nnibc^a c>'ann nm .inaitrn K'a'E'i ‘nbit? nnuB' 
poo lb jnr Kbc' ‘ab .lanbsrn bx .iniK nbic nnKB' nipoa iioo 

n'niaiOD nana 

Dn’?N p' 3 D n'nra ma 't? 3 N 0 mi .p' nnw 'o nbc'n bui ( 55 ) 
^bDn niD *3 D'pni’ I'n nnitr n*n dmi .vaab j" pn'ac n .n'bt? 
in'B' 1 MT DKI .bna poo vaab pK'aoi .nnb nbao Kin iniM nbiB>n 

inn’n'a ibontj' la'a* ttt pooa I'a'p 
'ab .I'aabo in'K'sin b^i nhs^n p ib "lotrn .TianaK (««) 
IPE'n Ttwi .^b n'npmn naa Tmbo '-ikh bai .iniabo nnan mat? 
poo bap'B^ mi .n'bp si'*t’ p la's dri Pji't 'ban pRa mn'tp ia 
boa'i .n'3”ap ba n'na'i .iniR nbiB' nnRE' noa ib npt^'i ninaoi 

n'niats'no 


VIII. 


: D‘ii>iE3m D'nurm D*n3yn ronani 

lPtpnB> niR'i 'nba^on niaai o'abon 'ip nn D'anan ,ti3D3r m 
•pD Rba' Rbt? np .D'anan nanpoa naion moa^ni nRan 'npn bp 

I o. M. add 'ab- ’ o. M. noBiT mi- • o. M. *B«onn noRon. 

‘ O. U. niR'. • 0. M. add iniR. • o. M. Wn TDROn. 

’ o. naboon- 
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TO 


iniK nNnni .m*v’3 'D«ipo Mt23 naino nt '3 .maoDs vni (■<•••) 
nKn3 n^'nno n'n nti .D'n’Dsn o'trjNn D'Jimp nns'D }VD:n 

n3%ni vnR ^3nP j'p na'pca 


V. 

:vop*im vnciD ikito ivtit 

Dnio Dn ncx ^’en1m Tnnj'x 33n3^ nnpni" 'isn 

.Dn3 D*3«»Dn ^n311^ nn'asi nn3‘3 3ni n^r nij>'c> nnr 

X'R .^n311^1 in333 3333 jnOH DIP* ■*033 n8<3’ X**R 

nnnn vsvi .]ionn ^sk n-np*n Sr 'irt ohd nnR nc’R ."nsn on 
*n n'n'c? *iR3t5> i03i .nRn on n3''P3n3 .isi3 en I'S'oi .inn Rin 
jnsy 'D DnDDno 3n3nK* niR* p .TRin hd'i ns* miv S»3 333:3 
.nn-3RDn on i*3sid pSi .nRa 33*03 Si*3 niR3 niS*e3 dSb’ 3 j**3»n 
’nij*33C3 Sr iSj? rSi .D3*3sid3 rSr D*3ie3pn d*3So 3 nRsnn rSi 
n3133 J?*31*1 n’nniD ;*j;*1 ■l*VEn pS*^ 1031 .D3*3D1D3 rSr 0133333 
P31D1 iniR 331VC* 3D 31P*C*3 13*'3»3 1333S 01R* pi .ni3'C*'3 S33 
10310 3C*R .1DD pSn R13 lS*R3 73*j;3 0*3*13*1 .HoSc’DD *3**3»D 
3333 R13 *I3C*D ■',3B1D n*3*C* X’D*R DR1 .130633 130631 .iraiOD 
3 3003 301* *3*3* 1*0130*001 13101 .1*3*’3yi 13'*3j;S 


VI. 

n\mN’’2r a''‘nn'cn:m pcnn ■•n'tr'nron 

Sn**D1 in 3 * 3 R 3 0013 OOR X*R 131 CD 0*3 flDOO *3 01 * 3 * 333 m 
03360 103 3 * 3 *j ;3 J 1 D 33 3 * 3 * pSi .lOxSo 31 Dy* 13 *X'R n*t 03 S 
01/6 R 13 * 3 t;*R ir *3 103 T 3 *V 3 1 * 3 * SrI .ni 3 S*R 3 |D D* 3 *D 13 3 t;*R 
D 3 *BX* ni 3 S*R 3 *5 .POOR DJ?B 101R “pntS Sn**ni . 330*3 OOR 
DVp R 13 X'R 13103 33 Rn 30 *R *631 . D01R yntS iSo** rSi . a*D*-p 
0*33330 3 'OnS 1*13001 .D 333 S SoOC’OP* OIR* inSL**OD 1 1013Sd 
0 * 3*1 . 03 * 013*6 IIOrSi 03 * 3**30 n 3 'D*J *3 Sp* 3 nn SrI .D3S D*p*tD 3 
lOR* . 1 DR 31 3 * 0*0 . 0 * 3**333 S 33 301301 pi 33 0 * 3**333 331 * ejORDO 
*dS . 1 * 3*3 pOie* .01310 013*0 S33 3 * 3*1 .jS*R 3 33 R* rSi 013*60 
0130*000 3*063 01331000 010*630 0 * 33 * 310 3 V 3 S3 0 * 0 * rS ORB* 

: 0131330 

* o. D3ipD. ' M- ono- * o.* niSyon- 

« O. M. omit. » 0. 30'RI. ‘ o. BOOoS- 

(il 


J.K.A.S. 11)07. 
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vnuK vnB> nnawD n*n*e>i .D’aion D'jnaDni .tKO vn "tk nnnni 
im env Kins' .imK >na»i ixh n'jtw ik 
1300 D^w Kt>i .0^3 l*niN’v* nnuir jnv n'ln't? .tbv dob'h sia 
K^sn .t‘?« omiayo ponn lojnn' k^e'i niR' -ie'ro nan 
n3C'onc' onaivn ijn'tyai .t^VD Do'pcn^ jni’i .Dn 3 it>n ns yn* 
nuR oao n’n’tt’ .urs nc'^cn :ibono lojnn' Ri> oyn miaj> jni’ 
Rco’n TR1 .join npo iniB?ni .obiyn wb vbn nays'i .on’n 'c*3ri 
k‘?i O’niaio n'BM n’n* vo' bi .n)n3l? in‘?»ni iniR 

into 13V30’ I'niaR 3n30i iDin«C' ’sb .jn nan Dit? ‘^laD* 
iDiR oa ntaoi .pine ^yai nnaia naio n'n* R^e .-m npanRni 
.D'3i3pnni nni3on aniR k^i .j« nnic' n'n* R^e .ncj? nt?onni 
in'a n'n'i .on!? naenon a’onh onR oa ^ap^ n^'^i ni' Hne’i 
.ono’oj; a’ooi .onnan a’cpoi .nt^ D'a*-ii* x'ro acn nau? ^a^ nina 
.'ni^R n*n'C'i .drco kc'13i .nnpieno oniR Dn30i .on'typo tbooi 
R ine ’o k!?k D«n^Rn p poRn ^ri .^Rn nana I'Oko .D'oe ki’ 

•nm poRoi .I'Diooa poRO 

pRS’i 'j?n' ^Rn Riac' no ^ao naa3 nni'n Rin dir p 'a jni («) 
oaa nniR in3 K‘?e Dovnn ^r SRn nniR •‘in«n"e nnono mo 
.^i 33 nnn loa ans .nasnRn loa nnao .'irb nao .nti ia mn*i onR 
.no 3 n 103 DIR 030 mE3 .aniyn loa non ^va .abn loa «i >3 
.'axa p .;Rxn lea on .Sjnen loa 'roi .novn loa on^ -lannoi 
eiijin 10 D D’OD'^ .nionn loa ^bc' .^*Bn loa nR3 .ann loa aapno 
KTp3n Pjivn loa nei’o .Diion loa nRsno *pjf pi;'*ax peb Rnpsn 
3Rn .e"nn loa mia .miann loa nivo .nsm loa nrn ■■.nROp 
103 3TDP0 .^03n 103 30131 Dpi3 .n^03n 103 V3J> .C**33»n 103 

^aRno .nnnn loa ^aiD .nop loa tissvo .33n loa d^k .man 
Ranno .men loa nnoo .Dion loa 3a3no .oia K3p3n niyn loa 
Die6 now Roen R^e i<!?v nn'ntRi nixo ore' nni’ni .laaRn loa 
nanR Kin .^Rn nri’OR nnR '^aon eR3 'a .^Rn Rnae oSpa mR 

:pi 310 ponn ^a 

nann’ dri .ainif n3E« n*n' R^e vVp p'ntRi nniR niSR nipi <48) 
pRn ^R ."panpo nnR pntR ''amjai n^ann ppa u’p n*n'B' nt op 
Domnn nin npBRO noie nnRe loa ono loeni . 73 'opo nana ana 
• iniR D'pno nnv on n’^R D’anp one no nnio .'pimo onoana 
R^i no'op Vaa na iR3p' 731131 .^310031 na nwpo obiae '•sh 

nE®3 D’^'owe np oni* p«D’ 

' o- nap IK- * o." 7103'- • o. 3n*e. 

* M. omit*. • 0. M. noRa * 0. M. ^aen- 

’ o. 11. au n'n'E'1- 
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.)h nt3K1 W'S -033 1^’C’Dnt? 133i> DTB ’3^D0 “ins nvsi .D*CnBn 
mDsn jnvt? 'd qv i*y*'nni'.D''t?3K3 nnK nrtKt? 'b^> *ixi 

n3’iK^ xh .ni3*pt?' sie’ notap i3*ik dj> bitv’ t{i>i .Dinon ■ik3'i 

: m'D' xiic? nutsp noy 

nxj? ay ^nsy n3n‘50 noipn n'jyoi nnvy ptin ^y3D» ^ni (w) 
nvyo eiSnnn dsi .vdik insy ej'Din noy nnsy pwnn dk 3 
DNi .nniR ^3pn nana ini’ «'n dm nn3'33 BCnni r:3 p'yn ^ny^3 
inisn v^M niMin*? ^3L••o n ’nDjnjc nooi .nj'3tyn nninE M'n 
I'M •T^’y^ HT ^’'1 I'nnxiMBC HD M'vini* nsy' dmi .ponn riMsin^ 
D13D I'M x*M ^nan --iixn ny3 m!?m u iomh Smi .n^yin 13 
jn Dyn pee nnpi> ivy' dmi .i»«» 3'im dt 131^> Minc» 'si* .odd 
M' vv DMI .nn^en noan nt3i .^>3n *3*y3 ik’:!*’'! nanann jn Mine* 
'iMi .i^sn niM^oS 'ns i^'d in'i .I'nniDoi itay n'nnc no 
i>M nDii iDvy riM udd^) nvn Mine* p3n^ .nt bv inaci' 

.inyocD i>M xni i"n3 nvnn Min .lac’Dac’ n3iL‘’D -ini'ni .ifiyoL'’a 
D'i>C'n^ iDvyi 1 ^ X'm ^3 udo'i niM^P na D^iy3 dmidhi 
:D niM xit 'aM X'm iIi'mh nn'o 13 vn’i .ivsn 
D"iMm D'^yBon ^m D'aoito i'n3*M3 d^;* n*n'y> .nait'Mm m 
*i"v^ inoD .n 3 in ddh .3D'n t'3D n'n'C' .n'atrn tonoi Dn3 ni'ni 
yoB'a .3'C*o la'Mi yoici .p’po •I'Of D'noiMC* no bz 

.n'Bw^C'H n'^JM 13 laann' nc'M “i3nn D”aTi .nann bv nsio hmixo 
n'H'C' .n'y'3'in iD’aB ty n'n' mS .D'^yson .nsin ns' n'n'r 
:nnvp ni^'e3 ivam 13 ^ y'linl? nacno nnv py!?i .ns' m3D ^3 
nDDn3 noini ?pi ,niODn ^d 3 'P3 .D'yu^Dn nMa n'n’c* .n’C'Dnn 
:y3Dn I’coni ^dd’h minon ninBion n*n’DMn nsann M'nc' ii3t“nn 
iniai MB'iai .3T3n p'moi .noMn 3niM .nDMD3 pMa n'n'C’ .n’crn 
.n'y’ 3 e'n :3 id dc Vy3i .ms* c'as 1303 onM '33 ^3poi ”.n3iDM3 
P'mDi .nD'Dn t^'ccni n"nc’ni nb'DMn n3nn niMno n'n' m^L" 
.no'tcn ^nai .nam rBa ^y3 n'n'i? .ri'a'crn ;ni3V'^ni D'aiaynn 
'npD ^31 D'na'mi niyon I'n'B* .n'y'trnn :n3iDa nni .ni33n sniM 
.T^D^ 1133 13 w nD3 m'?m 13^3 D'B" i>Mi . 1 '^y D'^a D^iyn 
DM1D1 .i'^y3i pnvn 3niM n'n't? •n'l'K’yn joyn '3'y3 iniM 33n'i 
.Donn I'^y i3yc’ '» bv ^oini .i'^y3‘? rraxn ^y miDi .pMni Donn 
•Ttpy inMn :D'?iy3 dim die' n3nM3 nto yao' ^mi ‘.iddh i'D'i 
D' aiDipn '131 yii' .idid ^y3i .nnv pE'^ !?y3 .I'no ibid ii'n'E* 
133 vn lE'M niDiMn '3''3y yir .D'E^wn 'a"ayi D'E'aMn 'anaoi 

* o. ni3y3- 


‘o.M. noanty. 
* O. nOM3. 
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a’ 

.D'aispn Dns'n lon’c* nm bn noen Knan nsD n*n’ dk npk d^»c> 
ba 'n' bn 'bao^s nonnni iniK acni ntn nann m:DaE jan pb 
invj?^ nD3i .^’n 1 ac’nD' ba loy yT'’nni .nnE n3B« nwi .^'3'''3» 
ibcro omn “ide .njiaan ns'jm N'm ^n 11 Nn ^an K'nco 
nsyty *a^> .noK .]‘y«n nv»D niiaa ^Kvn nsv K'n no oao mis 
b invy Tb noNn^'oi .'n’OK nan nti .niiNnno nonv yj?vn 
nan n*n' on bx .n^'^i nv jnannn^) nnon xb nniK nicpi) "inon 
Txan' mpnni jvojn dpi .ia mon inibt> bin xi* kde* Ni'nc* 
inb^DD nibisa inibncm nic-on nans 'sai .n^co t"JVD I'b 
nnnan nsp nnn dn Dotrn j'opS o'an bi n'nn 

c*bn tiun rbr*ai .tiun mK na^in nspn *a .-ioin on 'a .wiaj 
Dica I'iirt’ lb: r’L” 'ai* .nn^Jion b iJaiV nrn pope* a"PN .nspn 
.ni)iD D'acnon D'aaian 'pao 'aa Nb inooiNi inaNba pNi ^JtD 
paon njoD iniN no' naNbn nniN npb^) vniaN iniN io' dni 

: jvbn 

irnNnji nnN n'p b nape* n'aaiaa onin D'conP nta ptn naai ( 43 ) 
.nan -nbo lonni .Ninn nWa p .aniN onN bN 

anao .naita nvp ba tinm can n'n' ntn ni^>'n n oniN mint 
.tan tnN^ ipnin Nb .nt b tnont .Dnoco n'no .o'abn o'op 
bp^> tpata naN Nb .iniaotN nob tnN brnmi nina nbn atri 
.isan b intN atpt .labo CN^nac* np tniN nao n*nt .nto m 
np D'abn ntanani no'opn pno .ntoann nob noton 'bai> nbt 
pi’Ntr no .Dn’patat onann ncpo niNbao nt ^ant .nacna aw 
paon toat bna enn n’n'C' nbo Ttpa nwa ntn p nboa 
.nnbn onaot moan nob nbn bnen unan atreot .b^no ntn 
avpnat .bia 'onn naNbij Nb tpao tNnn Nb .nti> noa Nb 
tNsot .ntn mn b taota t'n x’n nnann ntn inpi nt b nbn 

: ntii iNnn tpao *a oba 

nsp bentr nnN Nb tniN pnNn bi pop onpn b .nnaoaN (o) 
nnaoai .noton CNn Ntn nvpno' .notb ootonpn no Nb .^aB»o 
t'b!? bna ntoa tow tap vp«na Dnnbo nnN bot? .atna on a 
pp^n’C ibn b ntN" n^ .ano nnNn noNt -ipt^a tnnb ntop 
.nai) nnNi nnN b op Nb tnsp ant to^apo papa taoo nnN tap 
nntn .tn^a poNno nntn nton noao n'nn!> ’b^ nb nnaa n'nw 
nton oba n .tnnn a^) ptno ta’nvp^ nNn' ntnat .mbn b lotto 

; ob nnt* Ntnt . nnw nbn ta r* nnN^ 
toa toro nvpa poNnon bofi TW’ ‘'ao’n “tanna noNi («) 
naa a'B'* Nb no nvpnt nbanna a*t5«t .niN b Bt*n ei'Dtna' 

’ o. tospb * onna- ’ o- **• oon- 
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□•’itt.TPDriT •’ir'iirr 

5 cran:n Tn p’^hn p-":!* 

*in3ns 'na »ac*3 '3N ’3 idij? jn^ ntn iDSon pn . nucsR ("•> 
'naanm ninoi D’BDP'an nosno u 'man 'a 
Sat5>n nn'OK •na nnix aina^o dmo j'r rivni^R nniD u 

ins nns nt nn'i> p'j' I'xi vnaya i>Nn in'jn i'«i 

: I'Dma ia in'^s' 'ni naan 

Dic'B Ds» Kin laan' ^sn W’sent? nan ^a ni)’nna' jn .mjcaN (n; 
nnann ^a ia a^si aonni me'onni niD'yj*n n'bna moc ':nn 
woo runs i*nj;i>a anx wsv i>ss 3 osv.a iniNoi .be* iniK napi 
inatwoai inoana nni« aep p anw .n'ban cai mpa motwa 
e>Bjni nab btani njnon loa tiwn noca .e^aaion nnaan »|wa 
Bipoa bi?n ptrm .nphn aeno Kini .nKtn nj'aon b nay? nxro 
«iwn 'pirn ba t?B 3 n patani .enan «ini p*b anvni aaa 3 ani'n 
B® 3 n b aaa jtik'boi .ben natrnoi naoir n' 3 B 3 Di pno iba 
*iwn aw?*! rB 3 n obni aaa be'n b yaK'coi .bts'ni tjwn aoB* 
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III. 

; )Ti2n “iNnn ■’ttr'V'crt "icMon 

ni3i>eni .i;n' n'' 3 pn nKn» 1333 -win pnsn *3 in .niDSK m 
hv Dn*^p it3'i»C'ni .nn'i^jy vn3yD wnat? 'o^ Bin 

p^i .vi)K noni .ni^K 1133 on^ smi .ontryD ^3i Dn’oni dsido 
vnn'oi Dimi Dsn in3n’ Dcni . 0^13 V3’'3y i>33 13 nonn'c niE" 
: aniK naai* mu bvc n»D nnv vnion 
noy pnv3i .pisn n^>iyn ^sni a^iyn p'lvn nan miasK w 
itTK i>3e*n mis pnsni .aninon n'R'33n ^rpi pns3i .ps' Q'o®' 
Dn3yn nai m3^>ooa lopi a^iyn 36n'nn pnsai i*3niKi> wna 
iiao niB’Bjn .pinnn n3npi Doincon noni xini .anyoETD^* 
noR ph .an'^jyo ^rh n'ons? iv naan ^>3 hv an'ate i^yi .^iy 
.noRi .}DTn nuiBO poinn ^r mr ijon npns .nin 'b> 3R 
nsp3 RSD31 .awjn nsiy nnR n'Dso ae’jo ini' n3iB’o pns i?'o 
nnRii i)R f'aR ’R .a’HR pnsni ^^D^ '3 .p* ptr^3 pipn B'>33Rn 
.si^nn' ana pnsn na’Di a’aisnno runs iionni an'n'ni .inRn 'n^a 
.m'on x'ri S’B'on nn'ORi siinn npmni ic’rn i3«3y air pnsni 
.apiin!? pijH’ pnsni .nianin nnoni B’nae^n 'n'? i>i>i3 air Rini 
losy acnaira a^Rn ^r *irt pnsi .a'j'na ^)sr dbbist awn' pns 
notrai B'3"3yn 'bb B'B'jRn pai u’a xn'n awpi^ p nnRi .iRnia ^sr 
rwioci* p^na mni^R *'BiBi^'s*03nn'33ni^ nano '3 ri .niniRn 

“B^iyn ni3n3n hv ^i>3ai a^iyn '3"3y b n'3' Rini .B'p^n 

pi>n in'rip^'ni .nn'3 ^>3^ nirmo nRnn ny3n nw’Ri .amn'S eiBROi 
no Rson nsnntr p^n nt ’R3 V'nnnBoi .nnR na n33a p^n ‘(a S3y 
n^yoi neo a^na nntrnon rntr 'b^>i .^3^>3n ^i3'y niR'soa I'nnRtr 
nRtn nmsni .a^nyn pnis 'aa nta ^'nnn^ 'n*Rn ahyn ^y anoiy 
noa n'^jR 'nn^«» v6 i^’ri pn^'Rtr n^im .ntn naan nnaa R'n 
}”yi iniR aitrn pi^i pi> p'aao n*n p nrn naann Ri« '3 b n'^>'ntr 
ntn naaa 'nxtir no i>3i n3isn t^ir y'3n I'san ta Rsont na' ta 

nnnis R’n iti .ntn n*33n3 Rin trn'aai nainRa 


* O. M. ^D1D'3. 


•-* O. M. 


a O. M. 7 ^. 
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.D'ainsn nna inru DnpoB> .men ’odd noB^ni .onn'i 

D«i .nno nniB’ nns e^kb* ’b^> o'oikibt 'ys ^^K c^kb fOKn 

DBDKnna »hti ‘ncvn p’a nicnn nxi? jNsn vn’t? ih “cb’s 
1DK3 mt? Dj; nn’ ni>« 'jbb hkibt i? ictj’ .nns noBona 
mn iyo p’3j> ^ 1 Bn : D’^)pB«ni naBinni D’ODn 'J’dd invi? tjdkjd 
nniK i^’BKH *it5»K nB’n mpjn n^>p3ai nhnin nmon ^’^tc n^’C'co 
’B^ nt "iBT na ’3K 'mane* ’hh .nj?Bsn paoa nacr np D’cnsn 
JVD33 ’nn’B' np onanam onn ninsn ’Jiaao ’nsn' napa ’mnsc’ 
nniK nJ^ 1 ^ nn'ni .nnp’ti npn'n npa nann K’nt? 
’D^> .ri’niatiisDn maaan riKtn csaa mt'n .nnjDas i»'> 

R^)E’ X'B’K DK1 .D’anDKon D’nano n'nn t’lp'D 

jVDaa kSk naK^D nc’pn ePi nnrn kSi fewn uSi 3B*n Dipn 
pn’ nKtn ni'pnai ’kSb* naT n"apn K^a ’bS .O’aaian 
'Da DniK ■i"SB’a nn'aiia «ii^*nD D’la^non D'p^nn n’onn po^DN 
K^pa^ D’T’ison ; ’Ewn 'naa noan -h nn^pc* np D’nainon D'Bipn 
la’DN’ TEtJ D’Knsn ’^a^S poe*n ^ki .O’lvvn ^»3i ’atpa aSa’i 
nKtn noann 'a D’noiKi .nniK la’C” mnoa noan D'aa^an noanty 
nsin noana npn’n nmpnc tdik ’3ki .na ■vntnsy 'o ^>3^ natao 
mi’ iDPP noty’ I’^p ttaac’ non ^>X3’ nS onKnc* b'^b* nn .n’i«i 
.v^’PD mpn nimP onsn ^pB’ty loa .inSa’ ’sa v^p D’pniRon nm’i 
‘npSai iDvn ’n^'i D’spn naotni i^ mo nm^ B’vpn fia’pa mi 
D’nann ’a’oa nonn nio’a Din p loai .iipn pta nim^» 'na nr 
.naoD nDiaoa non^wn nrai .nan riB’DNa nnisa ’aca pi .D’mpDn 
ntTB’K Dni’n Dmp'D’pniNon D’casn ipn’C’a ’a .nns nan nip c’l 
i3ic”i nsia Dnip ^t«n {annn^ lonp’D* mi .am nn’ta ipn’ty 
: 1300 D’nnBDC* no p^D^ i’i>x i^^an’i D’nnx i3'C”i naitma 
.nanni opoa lop ]'P”nni .lospo nni’ ^3C•o naa .nnaDax (s?) 
.inn’’nn3 inonai .^an ’aDa innxDn Nine ’eP naeioa inp’ani 
’anpa aa^ 'pan non^son pinc'a oani -'.naaen npa I’^p noaoi 
.naoD innanai nn’ nnannna ons pan nabon dp ‘nxe* nten 5«3pa 
’bS .natyo ’^ao mate D”pnn^ neB'x xpi .mn p'apa paa teo mi 

; pBD ia {’X mox me 

’ o. M. nBinn. “ o- »• xte- ‘ »• «>*>» xonni. 

♦ o. nx’t?- ’ o. M. -ipe. 
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t3 

njpiana nacnon aiDoi ^’3«3JJa “int'n .mioaK (»*) 

DOx» pcnn *!?ya m’oa' tsi . cawn nnso niuyn 'i>»a n'oan^ 

: nnVij?a bv ’ oa'aj? c*' 'a naSa lacn'c* ny aion itmi bv 
^yD1B>a 'a naani ^n1N mxD asr anvn .mjoaK («) 

.D'bn ^1BtrD hnnc* xini onia^o n*on*i ^a" 3 y lok"' aDi» 

'sa n»a nriE djdn .nnnojn jni' xann atn caiy Kinc' ’b^ 
ao« aaai .^aND ba nta anrn jaiji .anoart yan la'y nisa 
Qiao *aN^>o ion' inyaa ariK saa3 aainya Naaan « .^nan Dtaan 
inann n'n' dni 'bt> laay .lasS D'prixi onaip asS 

DK 1 .aan’ ja aam aay .pan' oniN nay' D'anx Dnaa aura 
.Dnix nay' natia nanx nacnna ix o^iyn 'a"ai.*^ na'on aiaya aana 
D'axfen laiD' xh . 'aay Da atyx x^c 'nk-'W ap'i 'xoaa raca 'ax 
DaxnB niD' nxi .isa Dip'c a» ncpai n>Bn b nya a*aB^ payt^JD 
tj'aiD'a cat'a xanr pm .I'^y ^xn oya ae'x xin 'a .ya 
n'aiD''m amon n*aa na'C'n pax D'caayn ^>ao p "a .aaaoax (a**) 
n"nSxn n'naax 'aaoa avaaya noao'aa Dana .D'aaxaona -D'ptnn 

: n'^yBoa jaaan xsona 

naa'^syn na'aaoa xan ap'xa na'axac* jDpn oy anann .aaaoax w 
.fjaaa aac'C' 'ara top naan C"C* 'BP .top oax I'a'ya pop' ^xa .nano 

: a"San ncp'a anxaaa anan 

eiar nttp 'b^ .^n'aaa aaprpoa I'nayaac* asn^ aoa-n .aaaoax w 

: I'a'ya ^p' ja a'^jr ^'nantna 'n»apn acx ^naaDXD ^>aaa 
.l'!?y D'aao D"anaa ^^?XDcn^a na'O'o C’'0' nya’ aaa .aa.'oax (sd 
aa'an pi>a .nxaaaP anax ay*aa'a ncyna aoxn x’x ^aa n^aana oyon 
: axaaaij ay'aaoa aa noc’ x'na» no nxaae* oaxa ^*a"ay 
“noa x^x nt nacr^n aocn y'arnb nn'aan ac'x 'Da .aaaoax m 
x^ ^xn *n '3 .nnax asn ^_x nt ^y naaao nap'ay’ a^’sxa .I'^x 'axx" 
acw 'aij x^x O’D’xna “oxn’na a’poa *axnx naai>D naan 

, naatp xan a^>’xa OD^aya onyaac* 
nac6n D’c»an anaoo nto* 'b^ aayy no ^ anan ^x .aaaoax (»» 
n'wiK’ a^P’i yy'iV aSaa'a naa' o'aa aaoa acaon nxana .nyan 
noa ax^ aoxn i>xa .ax^ naoxc noa pn aoxn bx .aaaoax m 
.oa’pa nt nevna .naaaxno ^aaa naan p’3’ ox xVx .pn naoxB' 
Ba3’B> nxa’ x^>b> ait nio o^o'na .aa noaa nnxty 'd^ nsy 

n’^ysDaa paa’aaa n'tpyoa 

n’oa atw ^y xSx o’E'an ^'y ^Dvy cao'tra pxn ^x .aaaoax (••») 
Jaap'S nnx oaoxe* 'sb .naaoo^a ^Dsy^^ naoxa x'nB> nnax np*a jno 

1 0 . M. o’a*y. * <>• M- D’p'tDn- * o- noa. 

* 0. M. anx- ‘ <)• w- DD'xna- • «• m- naatra- 
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n 


j;eTn6?nbDi onop nmi tv't awn w 

inicv^ ^*‘)K '1KX* HDDi nara d’Oj>b ‘w n*nn .nta nam .ana 
nn^)i .nnKi nnn a’B*n^>i 'naaS 'irx’ 'o aaaS nt oy 

ei'^>n* ncv Dwa^jono n'n* dri .ano aca’sc' ’o^ ni^ac’ nis'^n 
.Tia^>BiD ani' nansni no'^c> mi' nnaon n'nn nt^ j'lan'i 

tnnsi mR ba^ y'j't? m ana aRcn a» nta nicr^a aia' r!?i 
' ia*TB» nti .pinxn aya^Ji aRa laxy aa*"^ -{hd? ’iRTt? naai (-'« 
laai) a'ac'vn b i!?a?' pi .cwn niPp ana’i na'Rn a'B' pinsn 
aa" c'RT ni^p any ana anR^ naa'rai . na'Ra v:b^ awnai aic'"n 
atyiaa ip'mnb lan n'n' ^^a^ ^r anp Rinc 'aa rih dri .iniR 
ni^>p naya nt ^yiB Rinc* neRn' bri . nta i>nn'L" ny nnR |at i^an 
'RB'iai B'cnana Rin bri .cjiyn iir ni'n' npmn iniR ip'ni' *it'ai 
I'a )'R .aina a^nann isaa tm .n'an^ lan n'n' nan^an '^>a 
ty^i .ii'Bi iR pit'n R^R v^y la'Sa’ty pai ayn ^y n^an ^1te*''ty 
x*a^ nantj’ 'a aa^aaa* aian laR .“j^an paya paa BiR*a^pBR^> 
: ant’an la'aai n^'aan ^r nancy r^ ni^'aan va'aac* 
am .B*aB nyaaRa r^r ^i?Bn niyacap nia' r^> .maaaR (») 
B’tyaRn ni^w “nae pi»i .na’Rni .nSwni .nanRni .mn naiaR 
B'^>ia'ty laa pann 'a .aaa^ aanvn ^ri .aann ana aani .app 
'3 jni .anicyya a^atyn aaaPa aiacn bri .nicy^ B*^>ia’ p aan^ 
n^oia nna’R nnnty 'irt .a "aann aBoa c”i .niaten aiaa na’Rn 
x*R aaa^ ^caa a^aniy ’b^) .a'paya nnan^a ‘ijaa ani' nicsan hv 
.an'Sy naRi nimRn "n b'bc* naaa Rini .a^ijn 'n' ^Rn npc« la 
.E'R n'B^> 13 M’n'> .B’a'aan la lytyan .apaan ,pi>ne^ pn'C cn 
niyan la iptn’i B'n xb'i .nianani ap’aRn la laaR'i axatn laat'i 
acac vanai ^Rn ncya^ aa'ana aayaRn i^an' r^ b'seri .B'caRn bo 
ncuB ^nate aaa’n acyR a’anani .an^na la patni anavn la nnn 
:Bn^) lya'R acR niyana nt ’ay^3i> pcycan p'Ri iniR i^pn’i .^Rn 
•pann asiRB Tii^fn nya aniR payni tiw ”ayi> can .aaaaaR m) 
ay nicyaan apc'ni mn ^r naw n^i'RC’n nya anpayna cy'ty 'bp 

: Raian pva 

.naivan atya nRa*n aiaya nti .nRiann aisRi? naan .aaaaaR (ss) 
.aayi) X1B1 avaR^ apcyni maa'tty na R-nin naisa naty n’nn bri 
“ spanni nax*n naanni aaann npnan nta cy’ty ’b^ 


• o. umb nc^ty iR- 

» o. wids aniR nacyi>i . an’^R anRnniji . inaacxS anR B’B’n^i 

caaaa^ pianni .an’aBa 
*o.M. naa. 

• o. M. poan. 


• 0 . M. vaa. 

• o. M. paan. 


’o.aaRv 

» O. M. adds Ht^- 
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D'3B ty n'n* .aw *^>3d iniK nB»w ■r'n pna rjensoi .nx' 
Dnonj D*aiD Qn3*OTna OB^jn’i o*to d*b>i3^d B'aS'i .D’ts'jKn maoi 
H'n'B' niK'i .oyn t'3 td': nvi't? na niB^jn D3 myn'i .njriD^ 
myin nya i^ip '3iy *3 nn .nay i^ipi pe^n nxi ‘nan ^ya 
pimo^ nti .Snan Tuvn nya kSk nay ^ipa nan^ onna* . 1 ^ aio 
: mB»D3n 33 inoan 3^>3p ynstynb nan’ ’n!?a^> 
oy noini ^ .loy Dna’B” Vi dik *J3 bp o’yo’ ‘p^ o*) 
nitnna ’a .inoKB'a oniaV naenoa D”n3nn nyn aie noi .ponn 
kV on^ nKn’ kV niK’i •.va'ya wa'i iniaV ^pn jionn V nVn 
ny‘.o *m’a n’.n’B'ai .non^on ^^a nsn nianyon nyai .pinno^ 
niDini . 3^33 ponn V ntin* tK3 .natsa nns oya n’n* D*ny3onD 
bv 33b^n’3 .^Kn nn3'3 on’V nan*3 .t 3 B 6 n nx 3 * 3 x 130 nnn 3'3B^ 
.ona 3nae'nD n 33 i 33 ono nx 3 nD K 3 nB> D*yn3*3 anyoxia^ ono •mt 
'vs ^inD*3 .3*nanD 3n*D* jb Dn’nt*3 .^nn ’ama na^^j on’aa nVa 
.one ann n^’Kty kV’ K3nB» Dy’n3’3 .DnB‘pa3 ntyy’3 .onaat? 

?p3 n’n’3 .n3B>3 nns nya nt n’n’ D3 dk 3 .ana KD3nn py nV’i 
nann3 Dn3B‘B3V nt a’O” tK3 .nttro n3n’a3D onya Vdb' no naita 
^na’3 .Dn’333 nn’a ’Wk oy ‘p anan’a na^a 3 nanK K’3n3 onnoB* 
’noty’B' 303 D’E’an n3noE'n3 .3n3K n3nKV3 3 S 3 P 3 y30K’b ono nyan 
ViV nta no330 n’n’3 .’ 3^333 nnoa bn ’a’ya 3n3t aD”3 jn’ba 
Manaoo nan matr^innK nina ttta* t<^3 3*3”3y n’DBnb3 3*b 
bi .n’n33yB‘n b nxpb3 .D’oon b nn’byo bn/ ’itn p3 (is) 
pDDD 3bnn3 ’3 nt3 .n3ninD.n d’R’ 3D3 nn3nD3 3 xnt<^> D’ttano nD3n3 
b3n3 .D’nnoD nan*3 3xnK3 nn3’ 33ayn’ 3300 D’Xtno i;n3’n33 oyn 
33B>'^ na’D nt n’n’3 .D’e'annt D’3nyon3 nnoon * 3*00 3xnK nb» 
‘:3xnN n3X’33 mat? b333 3’3”3y ne'ana a’nts’x’ nBD3n3 3’n3xnK 
nan poo^ nD33 ’.nn ^iN3..n3no.n nxan oyono B'K”nn dk 3 (»>) 
‘.n3D’ IKK n33bn3 ei3D’ ne»K -B^ayn t?p33 naanp 3nD’BK3 
’nn bi nnann o’yaa pna’tn 330 n’.nnt .poan ntwt nnonnn3 
Kb .no B'paS .8X30 nnKX' no D’3Ktn3 n3on3n n3no^ nD33 
bin’x> noD pnnnn3 . 3 n 3 K nxao nnKX* no b n33omn D3y’03 .nnax 
no33 ’.nn b .^at?D.n3 n3’X'n3 nnxnDn3 b8on nixn nn8 naV 3’b 
n3onan ’3”3’ya nax^n n’.n* .no3 .D’n’tnn raoo K3nx‘ ’b^ “aaBisn b 
o’yo’3 B’O’n “1*0^3 .ti3an p’t’3 X’san naK’ 83n3 .nax' noo nn3’ 

n’b D’tPan D’Vi nixn 


1 o. H. npn- 
* o. M. nya- 
’o.n3Dn. 


»O.M.p3. 

‘ o. 33 . 
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nwpni .ntopn 'iKnn "pin nj^a hv nniK lE'pa* dki (i») 
ni^'ami ni’?’aan atan nn^ini .nuan ip'j; Kin atani .atan n'^in 
manni .mann T^in n^ii>ni .nViyn T^in nK3C»ni .nKac>nn'^in 
mx'ani .nis'an n'^in m'taani .m'taan n*^in na'Kni na*Kn 

aicrni aity^n a’lnni mn I’Dn non/oni .nonbon n*^in 
HTiB'n nanK ^atrn nxa'coi .i^ia p’ayn nosn vaon tii^*ni .won 
D’^^non Tp'p ni3DK3ni .niiavn n’^v niatsKani .niaoKan naoo tW 
.nnann pnsn mbini .pnxni nKnvi im^ini .atan ^Bna Kim 
.ni»nn ni^in nanipm .nanpn tVi' maam .maan mann m^>ini 
.D^irn ai65«’i mn niop ntai .itt^a nnn icsa o'cn^ n'^i' nipnni 
nxn ^K nmc'n nc*pa 'a iKam nani .vatan ^k niK*a nt nani 

: n'on mKC'ai naic'D 'itnn 

nil .nn'aKD nnc* 'b^ n'niiKn mK na^o mt'n .maoaK (w) 
noc'i nxi? '^ao naivn n’tanan trBan a*c»n^ n^taan n‘i>in niiKne? 

iTKcan bacn ^aK*i n^an tiian 


II. 

•'■itn f nn:i3m ■';tyn "lONrrr 

n-’mi’crmn Van 'lasys "[‘pdp anaTni? 

.injr^a^ na ini' .nj;iT nean otra nn«n'r n^jon ^k 'ikt w 
n»n' noan n'nnira 'a nn ,1'np^a iy ni^D’i mnw 'na na nan'i 
;i'^K iKia' nnaa onoao it'C'C naiiai .i'^k 
. naiponi nmcn "h Mnni? iniaVo niapc’ pa .nnacaK (i«) 
inn ^p'oc’ 'oi .inn ^p’O Kin iniaPoS nail? inn D'r*c' ^^o ^ai 
i3Ka niTK D'vm'n D'BiDi^'Bn inoKt? loa noiK 'aKi .nnn laann' 
'nna ^a naa^ ids» ^>'ann^ n^on i>K 'iKnc* no n^nn *a .Dn'nnK 
jionn ba^ nKn'i nnnntnoi nan Dn’3"3in: aw'S’ 'Pan D^ia inn 
ac’in Kinty no ^i^'nn nKn'e'a 'a .j'dkd n'n’t? ni ba Djn .inainK 
nvn' K^n iniD D'c^aKn 'a'jna »kVb' k^u’ 'b^ I'niPiann 'ininaE»' k!? 
^Kn ^K nxnn' ntai .nann poo nt k'xi' iS'bki nno nan iDxit^ 

:i'na»^ anKn'i -pan' 

nnn 'oan ica .an ib’Ki noiKn 'a'nao ^na^ nt^ niK'e' nooi (n) 
jni'i naenon ann n'mi .niiKa '^ao nnva naano n'n'i .D'3"nni 
o'her ^K oya'Boi .nbom niaonn ^yai .n^ian nK nKini .ae'n nipn^ 
naa'i i^at^a n'^ naan' miKnn ia yianaai . nat^no |'kd idjd nK 


> o. M. Bdd niK'n. 


• o.M.'natr- 


» nPa' I 
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natpno rsi .naiao u'k niispn *nB» pa nia^on tb^v 'ai .in'a 'niaspn 
T'tavafi' no 'sa K*n nnnan ami .n^pa na^'an naE'noa nB*p naanan 
noa .nara 'D^a 'atcaa^ 'o^a 'axaB* no 'sa jnaa n'n'tra .Tusn nya a’^N 
^a 'a ma .aat'sn naanan mao ss’a ma'a ti'oan nto nna' nayta 
isacrn aoa san aaot s^a K'vaona .naaB-o la'K inxno ana’ ei’oaon 
a^ Tax aa’tcc 'd? a’lax n’ax wnr no jnaana . D’n nsE’ h]> D’ao D’d 
nya a*^K i*asB' no jnaaB' ^^o ^aa .aosy ^y aa’aN arayn aoa Kan 
arnoa •.a’Bwaa n'^xoa aoy^a aoxy^ a’aa Kan a^ ’anan jnaaa ^aaxn 
naano ataon .yaca a’aa D’aaoapn anas asap aE*K anaa .a’a”ay 
’aaooo a’oaon ataon ante* ’a^ .^a‘? ’asa aa’NE* ’oS nasEa: NE'aaa 
nas* ttSa o’a^on 'axa aa’KC* db' xan Sbaa na'a’ana .naa^on 
a’a anaabo naano a’pan!? ’asa yaoa nt n’n’Boa -’naa^oon 
: a'^y a’a’ paap n’n’a .a’aayo aa noaa sanB* joxa 
•Nan a^ pxE* noo ana’ jnaat' a^o ^ac> aoax ’ax .aaaoax ('<>) 
aoa a’ax’a aax’ ^aao aa’xc’ noo ana’ anaa^o !?y a’aaona .jaaon 
naa^on naonna naa’aan ’a .a’on ’naox nta .p’ay aoax ’axe* 
Doan^ ’n’xa aaaa naaoo Vannaa D’B'axn .a’ac* no yao’na xan 
no^cna ^ac'n aaoa n^on ^x no’^cn naon ’a a'aoao nxpa i>aaan 
: nyn jaooo aHnna a’n’ a’oao’a naonna anaa^o 
aaa ’x^N a’a’an naa^o paan na’o nn'n x^ ’a ya .aaaoax in) 
aaxa on’^y aopa orn poo^ oa’ an^or* ay ’Dnoaan hv ana’ onaano 
n’aa’nn B'ean naxB’nS n^y xan poonf ’bI? ’txa nt aaaa .onaano 
.naa’aanoa .ntn p^nn aosna esan b» naonn pxa naoo pl-n xan p^a 
naanon a’atn^o emn’a naoa^ynn hv aapn’ x^ca panr, na’ty xan 
aaoa ^aa’pna aaaan aaaaa nanaann nn’^o o^B’n naa’ono Nans’ aoa 
; ^’oan naac*^ aa^ or” x^ta o^B’n naB’na nas’ O’aa 
’axB' no iB»Baa nto yapano* ay a’on i? ’nax’a aaa aaaoax (la) 
a^’Bxa .naxpa noan aoax nny ^ax .Wa’n anaxinaE-ya ’a napo 
ntn D^ayn naanana np’BOO <nn’n p n’ay^a anx aaa *naoK x^ 
cfsan nn^xn xana .naEnon exa xan ‘»aB’n ’a ya .xan o^ayna 
Enas’ xana .aanxn anxna aay’an p’nan aaa .naoa^ynn nxaoa 
.paa’tn ^x n”oan xan ^aB’n ’’aa n^’nna .o’aonon ap’ya o’^^non 
xan ana’a a’^x noas' ’oa .nnaaETO na’o xan aaaao a’^x nojE' ’oa 
nnax axa’ x^ naao’na .n^*XB»n xan jaaa’tn p^a .naayaa nxa’B’ na’O 
xan iiaE’n nax’j n^’nn pi)a .jaaa’tn ara nnax O’xaa oaoxa noxy^ 

.jaaa’tn nanx a’^an naarna .jaaa’tn 


» O. adds aab- 
* O. H. add 'jy. 


• M. naapon. 
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Dn'KiDi ntn iBonD D'piBa thk dj? Dinon ntn nion 

pani nn‘j«3j; acnneoi .ruian n’!?3n Kin Dainoi onoioi nesn 
noann pan^ ^^'a p'bd* ^kh n'bni nmiKn cna am Dnn’on 

: n*^j?a naa^i 

: DnoKD niiDC' m nsoai (’' 

:D*a^on '3*oa .]ia'Knn noKon 
aaai lovra anan'S* ’ikt tki inaiani ^^Dn p'jjfa . ’3*rn noKon 
: nia^ca rmaaTioai i'3*’3i; 

liDnn ia ana'i o'aa’ ^^?Dn n'n* ia irK pnsn iKna . 'a'^acn TiaKon 

: D'T'n'ni 

nsi D'ansni ponn p'ar D’aa'nrani insioi via’oa . ‘j>'3in noKon 

: cnanan 

nanann paj?i nnaiani vmisa'i inisoa D*amn 'ahna . 'a''Dnn nraKcn 

: nnin’Sca 

eii^jvi 'ca DH’nnn x‘*ki savn mpBi may nianana . wn -itsKon 

; nniDCD 

ono n-i'Dcn nsi nnacno Tni nicn^on nanana .'y'acn idkoh 
nj?a nt^ nnnaan Dwni : Kavn nL”’aB naayoi 
; vc'yo ba iny*ani inKx pti ina^no 
aiDHi D'D^vno nvDiD’a nmoi nnnvD nioana .’awn noKen 
ni^3i Q’ai’nm n'nosni nnp’n ’nbiaoi nicsan 
la'Ki D'DiKn nnnty noi .nKiB^'n nniDo niKPsa 
nanarc' loa S*vi*c» n»D nt ’ny^ai .NsnS ^’^v 


r. 

'^a ^^01 . itavy^ a*nai . loy^ a’na "[hD , nyaix cn O’a^on m 
‘^’ai iDsj?^ a’na ^^D1 . io»^ a’nai idxjj^ ’^'a -{ya'i . ley^ ’^'ai itasy^ 
a’nai losyti ’^*a n’n’Ko ’Kaa ia*K .iidk D'’Dnn oaoKi .loy^ 

ia’B>ni D ” Di B n iidki .paa loy^i losy^ ni!?’an . d ” n a n n itoki .loi^ 
nini .I’cyoa n’^so Kin id»^)i lasy^ a'lan n^on “it *a “D”nann by 
.niabab nDsni ’Kaa K’n loyb nib*an ny lasyb nia’nan ’a .obia 
Kin no nKab nt p'aya npnb la’Dsy laocr* nnK lab 'iki nan (»> 
tniKDn Kin noi nia’nan na’n Kin noi .n'b’an K’n noi nia’nan 
'wa iKT’BO DniK D'aao ni’a’Kn *a jni’ naai .lanona mK’ 


t o. u. add D’aaKn- 


* M. nin ’C5’3K- 


O. M. om. 
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'TiKvoi .Dc» D'nsiD vn tb»k ^a'nn ns'Da men •h tnae’ 
naina K*ni .nniK e»p3^ *niK a'a-cKon nvx xv 
.na ’no» 'noen 'SBn 'nw'ni nTp'?! ina'B*' 'naB» wi .anta 
.ax 'on pt?^>Di xn jic^ '3ii» ptj^o ip'nyn^ ^to aiei 
mjDaK T^on loanx nwi^’an naicn »aina ’'nNVDC no n^'nni 

not* pi 

X'rn Sva ac«n xofi 'l’''rin airiKn naajn tan mj'K 'D’Ki (») 
niiNn nns niD:^D T^’S'i x*i’n ’nan' v»ma .^nan 
nanaa nxtt? no nb'nn . ntn a^xni Nan a^ijjn aio^ la'ami na^? 
nob '3B n'^'ni .^na’B"a *3'3’s x»i« ‘jjji “po 'mna bv nnten an 
nDjj’i .’Dipoa “py inox’n mnai i)pc*o Tniaman ^a^ n’n'E> no "}> 
’nwc> aiapa «« nnj?!?a nop n njn’ aaa ^K .nopo loa t^TO ba 
nt p'jpD n!?NC’ x’N n pm .’aia nc6ini «ni3tr an aiapa n^n ^n 1 s 
'^p nainn ^K .amon ’a^p aoini S’ Q^nn nia’^> aniK iSa’ 
aiDHD no pmn^ 'jdo ciaan k^c» ,'i> *it«x loa ^nSKC' dikIjo^ 
^n'D ’3Kt? naa ia ‘npa'nc* 'ab mn xoa 'npainc noo anv nm 
SsKni ns'ano naan x*k napa .'am na'a p'dbd aan pm bsno 
'nsp'i naa iniK ^n’Kinc’ nca vnitnan acnn p‘?i .noann mo 
"nntiBDn nnian ’nton aaoKi .pann scvoni ^a 1 s^ p’an tki .nniK 
nn*DBDn nnm'n n’S nt lanaa i»iB* ’n^a!? D'oinnn D'a«apn 'n^eiai 
K^i iniK npn^ men bxn an^ ina k^' ipnn .anaanon ‘a'penm 
^Kn iniK n^’ac' ma n^aci nna na'o 'Pi«n tsi .aa'an^ an^ nsn 
n^an ma pnrj’ 'di .nt ^p 'ms p'acnc' loa x'^ct 'atti .'^k 
. voma la^’V’i X'^*' “’■''o .c^’aipn pno naais: ■j’k laiaso 

'PiETtC' naa mix a’C’o 'n’me* no nan ^a amp xit *aK nt nnKi («) 
.i^K nnvD ano nnttn .a'aptro 'acx ^a^ aiata I'xc' nti .^’D 1 ^an 
'a nti .aaDKnna n^n nt B^e>' vh't ic^aa ana ptnn nitraan pitm Kmi 
a«nn' x’k n'j'pn ■f? nnax 'asi ».nix>n pp ’ntrn ptm aBBttnna 
'nprnn naai .nx'aai naiv*n ni^'p *nt5> "nta n^i’pni .nt?n ^ bjib'bk 
ap name nti ‘aniK nitpni anpp anannE> Nini .naiirnn ^n1K 
IPBian Nin “ponni .noipoa nnis matx.pnpB' nanann api "'ponn 
ni^'p ’nt? n^i . nnotwa pewnn Kim . nt^rtan bp raan nit?p^ ’at?n 
’ponn I’^K nann’t? no K’n nais’nn nSpni .nx’aai naix’n 
B’oann me Kin n*D’aBn nWni .am^p niaonnm ana na'i’n niKnna 
n’pBK BK 1 . moan an’a n’pani n^tpn’ PKn ana nsn ntw B’n’onn 

> (>. ».Ms 13 . » O. OIU. » O. xn’- 

‘ o. mnnaon- * o- a’n’n’n- “ o. om. 

» o.3Kc>n St- " t’Sp x'n ptn’ nixm ^p aa^nnna p loa. 
» o. M. ma- ” o. M. poon- >• o. poon- 
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*n»i 13 nn'n tb'n ns’i;n ■wi* ni3P3 nti . invp n’ni T33 naenD 
niosnni n'lsnn nananni mn nn'ao nn^nni nj'an aitai noann 
nn'Di "Ti'n nansi m^sc'ni niwym nsi’n nnoa iptnnm .nv'in^Kn 
vn vh IE'S D'K'aan ij^aa o'canno nann iniK uo p^i .pn^n 
“D*o*n nan ns’ca nsdj naai .m on^ nan'j sh nDis6 o'n^ic 
i? Knpi>D ^K^D ‘i? snp^ anp . toki iniK k 3'3 ^an' new 
na .inn*03 nam laSnnii laDD on^ }'« x’r moan i!j b«i .ms 
mois nns nai .yn' -lap c'n psn ^a mois nns 

lytae^ai insy aioa '■njoas ^s y*jni .ni'ac'n nioya y’pi^> nSyt? 

in^ETDOi ‘in^yoi »imsani in^nj nyoE’Ji naa pMt? no i^ipb 
nitaisn ^a nai . anni its o'anni nivisn 'iispa tay 'ai n'abon Va 
nanjna nti .n^iyn b “jy ^^DC» ny anyi^ni n«3^y^ "inyoc’D^ 
s^i 'inano no sS macaws ’ai i3'’3yi inxy nacnoi i^iDieons 

. insy ^y nay 

niaabn main onai nanann p*aya mna's vbs n^c* 'a svoai (») 
I’^s a'cne* nna's anoi .na’nn n'bn!? Dn‘*j’y3 y'ani inans^ 
nnaoa^s ana an'^na "aa b ana ps nabca ‘a nn .nnaaas 
psa 'nssD *3 nc”n losan naanani na^on n'ann p' . 1 ^ nasi laans^ 
W n-nt? an^ t?'i nnp’ nia’ai niaia niyn an^ pc' a’cas ana 
’3^ as^a nani .nia^an nan hv ana sn' asi .^Vaa anniai nia^an 
. 1 ^ nesn iSiaiaa'ns inis awi tnta nnvy ^sic' asi ”anis ainn^ 
niaya nr ^y p'a n^ia' pi a^ia ns ainn^ naS nste as .nnaaabs 
^ 1 ^an ns .an'a'ai annas niac6 s^i asns anni? ^>ain s^ niaVan 
a .n’^s an3ns3»an’^y ^lanani anis nn^s^’ na’anna an'Vy 
PI .ana nnnnco naa n’an nnv n'n’ an^) a'anc* niaya nt nrna 
ne>vni pnvn pna as a niaa^n by ^icyani niaian ^y ni^an sV a 
^nncn pa^i .niaaS a'bia' ja nan^ a'^iany laa jiann a pi .rin'n 
inawn nnaaas^ ny*ani .ai^p -an^iyaa a^trni nan^ aanxn sSb* 
.niBisn ^aa ’ana a^ansn lac'i iniixaa ntwi 
plaa’n'naty s^.pnaa^s pa S'n' .p'nyan '^syaa^'n nasw 
'nnan s^i ia 'naaaa s^t? amnia a'Biai^’sn ana inpan ne>s a'Va’nn 
in^’SK' a '3^3 n^yi .anis “np^ laanna nan? annan hnyo ans 
ntw B'at? n naiy ^a’nb ’nyanc'.ny .I'^s 'naaa 'nat? vtb^ inis nmca 
n^ina naan ^a nns nna la *nsvai .lavyV ^inan aann mis naa 
ny niSianna v^s msai lay mnannai v^s maannai nnp' naai 

* ninv ‘ aaivn- » om. 

♦ o. nnaaas- ‘ <>• “• <>“*• ‘ o- in^enaa’?- 

’ o.««<wsmsyD. * 0- D^ia ns- ‘ o. myaais^- 
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THE HEBKEW VERSION OF THE •< SECEETHH 
SECRETOBTTM,” 

A MK1)I.T.VAI. TKEA'I'ISE ASCKIHKl) TO AKISTOTI.E. 


Pnllished for ihejimt timi' from the MSS. of the JSritish Ifuseum, 
0.rford, and Munich. 

inih mi Introduction and an Englioh Translation. 

T!v GASTKll. 

-ISD 

nmon td 
I'^'iD’iDDns iniK nns 
“njDDbN bnjn •ptsn 

irnaa: mVa oi rriTn "•'c^paiai p ■’im’’ 

nTTiDn TiD « ipi *1530 Vyo iMipi* ita'’an 

iniN ana ’ntw n^tyoon 'nacnoa njnjnn ia t?’ ibd (i) 

mJoa^K ^?njn i^on ‘iSioitannK 
pmh insDK'i D’j'DKon im DB>n . p'nimn *^K»oB«n tdk p) 
^la’pi innsoa rm nap nani .D*3*OKon »3«3in jionn mn 
nnion mo tnpjn n^tPDon natrnoa nanann iBoa npn^ itavjj 
Ti>Dn n'D^n^ E^’aEJip'a p ‘itaonN hian n'onn niDi^’Bn mite nat tb'k 
' aiBai D'an-an ^»a Kipan m^B B>'^'p p naDa!?K ^nan 
intaty maca^K n^oni .id» na^Vo inia B^ni n'o’a vati nj?a mi 

’ O. ^ 0.» om. * O. 

‘ DiS. * o. Di^. * o. i?tt n- 

J.U.A.H. OCTODKli, 1907. 
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TWO HITTITE GUNEIFOEM TABLETS FROM 
BOGHAZ XEUI. 

liv TIIK KKV. IMlnFESSOlt A. U. SAVrK. 

tlie courtesy ol‘ the llev. G. E. AVliitt*, of the ATncrieaii 
Oolh‘^(' Jif Min'.s<»van, T lui\e heini ]>ennilt(*(l to copy 
ii frii^ineiit of a llittite eiiiieilorin tablet which was pichefl 
up at Boj^haz Tveui, the northern (*ai)ital of the lTittit(‘s. 
The tablet was of nn] clay, and must have ht'i'U of lar<ye size. 
What remains of it is ceiitimotr(!s thick, S cm. in leiif^th, 
and d cm. in breadth, and ori^itially formed the hdl-lmnd 
portion of the c('iitral ])art of the tablet. The characters 
of the text resemble those, of the so-called ‘ Yuz^at’ tablet 
published by Dr. IMncHies and myself, which really cuiue, 
not from Yuzj^at, but from Boghaz Keui. The subject- 
matter of the two tt‘xts also se^uns to liax e lu'en similar. 

The transliteration of the cuneilV>rm text is as follows : — 

I. 


( laVKliSK. 

da-a-an-zi na-ta [KUR Kib-is-ma] 

mcfi/est thou set in this \^ from the mountain of Kthis~\ 

la-kha-an-ni-us si-pa-an 

the products - 

iia-at BIT ta-bu-sa i-na GAN 

This temple [which) thou hast budt in the tjarden 
AN Khe-bc . . . 

of the (jod Khehe . . . 

II NIG i-la-ru-us-su-da-as-sa-a . . . 

2 {food) .... ... 

j.n.A.s. iy07. 


nu 

to 
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a-na AN Klie-be mas-si-ya se-ir-ra-as-sii .... 

for the god Khehe my lord . . . . . . 

TIK-LI13 sa-lu-ya nK-[SAG ?] ma-ra-aii . . . . 

the heart . . . , the \Jtead .?] . . .... 

nu-at pa-iii AN Klic-be da-a-i ya {or scr) . . 

these before the god Khehe I hare net .... 
kat-tu I ga-klia-ni-is-sa-a-aii I (?) se (?)... 
unto thee 1 ... 1 (?) .* . . . 

da-an-zi iia-ta bi-ib-ru AZAG [UD ?] . . . 

mayest thoH set ; iu this casket of silver {?) . . . 

KUR Kib-is-ina la-klia-an-iii-ufl [si-pa -an] . . . 

from the mountain of Kibis the products {?) . . . . . 


[.s]a-[nu]-iim-ma a-iia AN Al-khi-is-wa mas-si-[ya] . . . 
Again for ' the god Alkhis • • • 

TIK-TI kliu-i-ba da-a-i na-t[a] . . 

the ribs . . I hare set ; in this 

[NFK Kib-is-ma] 

[yrr/yy/ the mountain of Kibis] 

la-kha-aii-ni-us si-pa-aii-ti III .... [a-na] 

the products {?) as thy . . . o .... [ 1orr~\ 

AN Khc-bc-bi-iia mas-si-ya bu-nu (?)-al (?) 

the god Khehe^bina my lord ... ... 

na-at ST bi-ra-an da-a-i . . . 

these before the table. I hare set . . . 

kat-tu II kat-tu AN Dura-qi da-[a-i] . . . 

to thee^ 2 to thee 0 gdd of good fortune [/ have'] set .. . 

I . . a-na AN Al-khi-i^-wa I .... 

1 . . for the god Alkhis^ I .... 

[IP a-n]a AN Zab-bi-mi-im qa(?)-[at?] . . . 

[1 ? for] the god ZabUmim . . ... 

[KUR Kib-is-ma] 

[,/row the mountain of Kihi^ 

[la-kha-a]n-ni-u8 (zi erased) si-[pa-an] . . . 

the jiroduets (J) . . ... 
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[sa-nu-um-ma] si-na AH’ Ti- . . . 

\_A(jahf\ for the god Ti . . . 


KUll Kib-is-ma 
from ICUnH 
KTJR Kib-is-ma 
from Kihis 
KTJR Kib-is-ma 
from Kdm 
KUR Kib-is-ma 
from Kihis 
KUR Kib-is-ma 
from Kibia 
KUR Kib-is-ma 
from Kibin 
KUR Kib-is-ma 
from Kihis 
KUR Kib-is-ma 
from Kihis 
KUR Kib-is-ma^ 
from Kihis 
KUR Kib-is-ma 
from Kibis 
KUR Kib-i^-iua 
from Kihis 
KUR Kib-is-ma 
from Kihis 
KUR Kib-is-ma 
from Kibis 
KUR Kib-is-ma 
from Kibis 


Revkrsk. 

[KHxVR-SAG] 

[the mountain^ 

KIL\R-[SAG] 

the moon[tain^ 

KTIAR-[SAG] 

the monH[tffiti\ 

KIIAR-SAG 

the momdaiu 

KllAlUSAG 

the mom) fain 

KllAR-SAG 

the mountain 

KHAR-SAG i.k.al-[la?] 

the mountain 

KIIAR-SAG ab-ru-f»a-ak-[ka] . . . 

the mountain 

KIIAR-SAG bu-u.rid(?)i-wa KT-II . . 
the mountain . . . the same . 

KHAR-SAG ga-la-am-ma-ya . . . . 

the mountain ... .... 

KHAR-SAG irn-raa-li-ya . . . 

the mountain ... ... 

KHAR-SAG a-mar-za-di-na . . . 

the mountain ... ... 

KHAR-SAG o-na-tar-zi-ya . . . 

the mountain ... ... 

KHAR-SAG a-tar-zi-ya . . . 

the mountain 


‘ Or perhaps 9 K. 
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KUR Kib-is-imi KHAE-SAG c-ir-zi-ya 
from Kihin tha mountain . . . 


KUR Kib-is-ma KHAR-SAG lui-a . . . 

from Kibis the mountain 

KUR Kib-is-inji KHAR-SAG za-u . . . 

from Kibift the mountain 


Oi;vKKsr.. 

Ill the first lino, as well as in th*' third paragra})h, wc 
should probably su])])ly : ‘casket (of silver)/ 

Sipanis not the e(pn' valent of MAS-SI AS, ‘a mage,’ as 
I supposed in my article on tlie ‘ A^nzgat ' tablet. The word 
occurs in the naiiio of the city Khattu-si])a (C-. i, ()bi\ 14). 
We have ^iippan in R. 9, sipan !>. 5 (after ‘ king’), sipan-ti in 
R. 1 ; ill the ‘Yuzgat’ tablet, Her. 4»J, 4o, we read: ^wiiie 
for tlie Sun-god fiipan-ti,^ ‘wine si\_pan-']fif one full-grown 
kid, and one shoe]) to the Sun-god of Telibinus I have given.' 
The sense which would best suit all tliese passages would 
be ‘consecrated gift’ or ‘share/ Pinhaps .^ipa corresponded 
with the Jiabylonian tithe. 

Lakhanniuti bears some resemblance to the Ureck Kuxavov, 
w'hieh has no Indo-European etymology. 

The signiti(;atioii of the whole passage could be : ‘ in this 
[silver] casket [offer] the products of Kibis as a consecrated 
gift.' 

Talusa is borrowed from Assyrian. The god Khebe (the 
Mitannian Khepa) is mentioned in S. ii, 7. 

The determinative NKf shows that ilammudnssal^n^ which 
seems to be a compound of dUy ‘to set’ or ‘jdace,’ signifies 
some article of food. 

Mam-j/a, it is clear from this tablet, means ‘my lord,’ 
and consecpiently Dr. Pinches is right in reading masai-ya 
in ‘ Yu/gat,' liei\ 42, instead of 3IxVS-MAS. The word 
is probably borrowed from the Assyrian nimu (also written 
mami). 
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We find -semman in ‘Yuzgat/ Iter. 31. The word is an 
adjectival formation from w/vy/, which may be borrowed 
from the Assyrian serif, ‘ flesh.’ 

Snliif/a, nifiraii, and khiiiha appear to be the phonetic 
readings of the idoo^ra]jhs which precede them. Dr. Pinches 
is shown to liave been ri«ht in identifying*: tin* first of the 
ideograj)hs (in ‘ Yii/tyat,' Rer. 40, 47) with T1K((1U) instead 
of NrXUZ {erimwafif). 

Pniii is borrowed from Assyrian. 

Rid may ^^ossibly be imperative : ‘ sc't.’ 

The interpri'tation of hd-lu, ‘unto lliee,* is given by the 
first Ar/awan tablet. 

Rihn) is found in tlie letter of the Hittite king in tlie Tel 
el-Amariia tablets, in 40, 4S it is given a^ a synonym 
of Jnssu, ‘ a small box * or ‘ easket.’ 

Sninfuima, like amt, is a loan-word from Assyrian. The 
Ilittite (xpii valent was ibnina. 

Ill the name of the god Alkhis, is is written like tfd or 

The compound Klit'be-bina may hi' (‘ompared Avitli Telibiiius 
in the * Yiizgat’ tablet. 

The ideographic SI takes the ])laee of ]iaid eight lines 
above, and idvau the jilace of ‘the god Kliebe.’ It must, 
therefore, signify either the image of a god or something 
that stood besidfi liim. In the ‘ Yuzgat’ tablet the gifts made 
to tlie gods are said to be jdaeed on a ‘ table ’ ; ht'nce hirnii 
will be ‘the tabh*’ of tho deity eoiTes])onding with the 
llabyloniaii and Hebri*w tabh' of shewbi’ead. We find binui 
(after the name of the month Nisan) in C. vii, U), 12, and 
in an unpublisiied tablet of Chantre cojiic'd by Dr. lynches 
(1. 3) it follows the name of the city (^j Dirri. I’erhaps the 
word is borrowed from the Assyiian hiira whicdi is giv(;u us 
a synonym of LUTBUU (W.A.I. iv. 11). 10, 17) miii passitru, 
“a dish'’ or “table” (W.A.L ii, 23. 27). 

The words which follow KIIAR-SAG, ‘mountain,’ on the 
Reverse mtiy be names of vegetables. 
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II. 

Dr. White has also allowed me to publish a copy made by 
Dr. Pinches of another fragment of a tablet from Boghaz 
Eeui which belongs to himself. Of this the transliteration 
will be : — 


. . . gan-na-a GESTIN pa-iz-z[i] . . . 

. . . a vineyard hj way o f gift / . . 

. . . SAllRTJ-is pa -it sa-ab-zi . . . 

. . . the king Iiaa given . . . . . 

. . . aii-da pa-iz-zi ta-as khii-ya 

ly hy way of gift 1 . . . 

. . . ALU Ne-ri-iq-qa ser-i*u . . 

. . . the city of Neriqqa the huHer 


. . . im- 

me u-e-tc-ni-it III 

su ... 

• . • . 

. 

8 

times . . . 

. . . ya 

akh-khi-rib 

u-i-si-in 

. . . 

. . . a-?' 

-zi TUJt 

SAllRU 

Gan-dakh-khi 

. . . a . 

. zi the son 

of the king 

of Gandakhkh 

. . . 

. . . 

. . . 

ka-ru-u . . 


Ganna, ‘garden/ is borrowed from Assyrian. 

SARRTJ-w should be Fead aramis. Sab-zi may be ‘in 
perpetuity.’ 

. . anda is the termination of an adverb. 

Khaya , . is found, following hiran, in an unpublished 

tablet discovered by M. Chantre and copied by Dr. Pinches 

( 1 . 2 ). 

Serru is borrowed from Assyrian. 

Uetenit is probably a plural. 

The third character in akh-khi-rih can also be read 
dan and tas. 
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OllVEltSK. 


mm 


53f= 

^y ceT ’^TT"*T B 4sT 

7 ^- yy w B -r^’f< !=^T t?T s ’^r^T rr^pi 

yy .^y ^ + <y^ ^ry ^ ^ ID - 

^y? ‘E:! ity 

•“/"y tEy ^ ■'»!' ^B *“■< ^yyy b 

•k T ■^TT^ ??< ^yy ’^y^y y? €y 

Ky ^j{- ^y:jis ^y tyy^y ::: tU -yyy< 

^ 'Bi ^y ??< ^ !=^y 

WB ^y y? >^y «f 4 hp' 

►!« Hffj B ey By? -^y .,> /=;;;-- i: 

Ky yy< -Hh t<T <y- ^ -»f + try >c:t., 

-^y 4 - <y- B? <■ ■^: i-f.;;;;: 
--^y : 5 y <y- ID ^4- ^yyy B 
4. ” 4. 

y y? *^y *‘4- ‘'^Ly 4 X'f ^y*" 

' 'V L >V r_ WWVM yw -'\*w''\ V-" . ' v “^sv -/^\j.', »■ A-*vA'»s.^'7n 

■ X):^vVK'V'*-4- a sr<y ‘ 

C/ v'''-''^sV,' "s' '■C'.'I' '/■— ''^.'/i''y^'/i'iy ' .'l’'*'- 'i' 

v'C'‘ *o TY ^JL JU 


|l•^•<v^^■«v^^ S/'S 


^Y>- /.'-.^,s -, ' , ..y/'^-U^ 
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liEVERSK. 
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BT !*- ’^y - -n 

.^ry -Tr<T T<r^^ t:%li <1!! 

T-''cyn •pry ^y";i. ^^y yyriiyS^il: 

4- 4 *^T? -^yy ^ <y- 

yj T yt ^yy^ ft -ry tif!/ 
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XXX. 


‘WHITE HUN’ COIN OF VYAGHRAMUKHA OF THE 
CHAPA (GURJARA) DYNASTY OF BHINMAL. 

\]\ VL\('KXT A. SMITH. 

TN the A])ril lunnlKi* of the Jminiiil (p. 413, anf(), 
]Mr. A. ^r. T. Jackson ])iil)lisliO(l ii note' statin*^ 

that “the iKiuie Vy a. ashram nsa, read by ill*. V. A. Sinitli 
oil one of his AVliito llmi (‘oiiis (see p. J).") i>f the January 
nninher of tlio Journal), is no doubt ‘Sri Vyilahraniukha of 
the Sri Chapa dynasty,’ under whom wrote the astronomer 
Brahmagupta.” I accept tlie correction in the residing of 
the name, M’hich is clearly right. Not being previously 
familiar with the liistory of the Sri Chapji dynasty, 1 asked 
ilr. Jackson to exjdain his meaning. This he has kindly 
done, giving me references, which enabh? me ti» iiursuc the 
subject further. The shabby little coin which T ])ublish(Hl 
op(uis up side issues of considerable int(M’i‘st, which are weirth 
following up. 

JMr. Jackson writes: — 

■* Hrahina^upta says that he wroU* his nmhmtt ■sphnl i-aifldhuntu 
ill Saka [a.u. r»28 j in the ivijijn of Vya»;hraiiuikha of the 
Chfipa-vaiiisa.* Tlic passa”:e was tirst brought to notice in the 
Journal of the ho. hr, R.A.S., vol. viii, p. 27. It was Ihihhu*, 
I think [^Ind, Ant,, xvii, 192j; w'ho pointed out that llrahmaguiita 
was known to later wTiters as IJhillamfdavakriehrirya, and that 
hhillamrihi is to be identified with Hiui*n Tsang’s ri-lo-mo-lo and 
the modem Bhinmrd or Srimal. A full account of this place 

^ “Anoilier (listinguishoil astronomer was Brahniaguptu, who, born in 598 
A.n., wrote, besides ti hmma [practical astronomical treatise], bis Brahma 
iSphuta^s'uldhanta when thirty years old [628 a.d.] (chaps, xii and xviii arc 
mathematical)*’ (Macdonell,. of Sanskrit Lit,, i>. 435). See also Weber, 
Hist, of Sanskrit Lif.^ 2iid ed., London, p. 259. Weber says that Alhiruni 
gives the date of Brahmagupta as G64 a.d. Brahmagupta is said to alludo 
repeatedly to Varilha-mihira (505-587 a.d,). 
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iind its history is p;ivcn in App. iii to part i {nidory of Gujarat) 
of the first volnine of the Bomhuy Gazetteer, I have there 
proposed (p. 407) to idi'ntifv Vyaf^hrarauklia with the Gurjara^ 
kinp: who was defeated hy Piilak(*siii IT, and his sueeessor with 
HiiK'ii Tsana’s kin" of ]fiiiiiinal. 1). 11. Bhandarkar has donbted 
Ih’jdiinafcnpta’s connexion with Bhiiiinul, hut, I think, without 
sufficient reason.” - 

These observations show that the coin ])ublished by ino 
sii^t^(*sts interesting^ problems in topo»*raphy as well as in 
literary and ])olitieal history. The existcuiee of a. j^reat 
inedheval Giirjara kinj^dom, or 'eni])m‘,' as Dr. Hoernh* 
calls it, has been reeojirnized only latcdy by most peo])le, 
although attention was drawn to it by lJuhler in 1888 
{TmL Ant., xvii, lihJ), and by 3Ir. Jackson in ]8!)() [Bonth, 
(iffz.). It is a special merit of Dr. ]Ioernl(‘’s historical 
work (“Some Problom-^ ot Ancient Indian History, J,B,A.S., 
1!)04, DKkj ; and lloernle and Stark, llifitorf/ of India, 
(hittaek, 11)04) lliat it takes adoipiute notice of thti Gurjara 
kingdom. 1 musi confess tliat wlum I was writiiia: my 
Ear/y llintury of India (lOt)D 1 had not fully n-rasped the 
Tueaiiinp; of the researelu's on the subj«et initiated hy 
Diilih*!- and Jackson, and ]m)secuted by D. It. Jfliandarkar 
and Dr. Iloornb*. 31y bo(»k, conse(|nenf ly, fails to ^**ive the 
reader a. clear notion of the iniportaiict' of the » air jaras 
in niediivval history. Tliis did'ect wiU be remedied, T hope, 
in a revised edition next year. Duhler dewoted immense 
]>ainsto the editin<^ and diseiissi<in of “ Gurjara Inscrijitioiis.” 
His j)ai^er on the eoi>per-plat(* inscription of ])adda 11, or 
Ih'a.st7utaraga, found at fBagumriT in the Jlaroda State, 
although rcipdring correction- in some ])oints, is full of 
valuable matter, from which I quote the following passage, 
bearing directly on Air. Rawlins’ coin : — 

“ With a single exception, all the complete inscriptions call the 
princes enumerated above scions of tlie Gurjara race .... 
The name Guijara makes it evident that this dynasty belonged to 

' Authority exists for both spclUugs — Gurjara and Gurjara. 

- “Gurjaras,” hv Devadatta Uainkrishiia Ifiiaudarkur, M.A., read heforo 
Bo. Br. ll'.A.S., 13th Nov., 1902, p. 6 of reprint. I agree with Mr. Jackson. 
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the fi:reat tribe which is still fouml iu Northc'rn and Western 
India, and after whicli twn provinces, one in th«^ lioinbay IVt'sidcncy 
and one in the Panjfib, liavo been inimtMl. The Ourjaras nr 
Gujars arcj at ])rcscnt pretty iininenms in the W(*stern llimfilaya, 
in the Panjrd), and in KasttTn Uuj])utrina. In Xac.hh and Gujarat 
their number is much smaller. It would, therefore, seem that 
they came into W<‘steni India from tlie north. Tlieir iinniij^ratloii 
must have taken iu earl\ times, abt)ut the ]»ei*iiiniii" of our 

ora or shortly aft(‘r\vards | y fifth eenturv, V. \. S. . In W<'stern 
India tliey founded, besides the kin.adoin of lln»aeli, another lari»er 
stat<‘ wliieh lay sonu' Inindred miles further north. Hinen 
Tsianu: mentions in bis travtds tlu' kingdom of Kai-vhe-ln and its 
cajutal Pt-lo-nn Jo. It has been Ion:;* known that tlie former 
word eorre.sponds to Guijara .... Pi-lo-mi-Jo corresponds 
exactly to Jlhillanifda. oiu' of the ohl names of the nu>di‘rn llhnimfd 
or Siinird in soiitheiii Hfirvad, close t-* tJio northern frontier of 
(injarat.' Ainither \\oik, which was eompos(‘d a few years hefon* 
Hiueii Tsiani;'s visit to (Jujarat, contains lik(^^\i'e a notice of this 
northern kingdom of the (iiirjaras. The astronomer l}ndiniai»n]ita. 
who comidet(‘d bis Siddhanta in Saka-Saiiivat ddO, or <528 a n., 
calls liimself I this is an (Tror Hhillamrilakakaeliarya, ‘tlie teaeher 
residiiifif in IJliilhiinrilaka,’ and is e.alled so by bis cmnniontator 
Pritliridakasvainin. Ke further slates that be wrotl^ imder kiiij** 
VyijJjiiramukba, who was ‘an ornament of the (diujia race.’ This 
family [or elan J, wliose name reeiirs in the Jladdrila i'laut of 
nharanivarrdia ])rmce of Vadlivaii vol. xii, p]>. lliO if.;,' 

thus seems to iffive been [supjdic'dj the roij^niu^ house of 
Hhillamala, [as well as the dynastii's of Anhihad and V-idlivau 
(Vavdluuurma)]. It is most proliahly identical with the Chruidas, 
Cbavotakas, or Cha])dtkatas, who from 7o(i to Ull a.d. held 
Anhilvarl, and still possess various small (listri(‘ts in northern 

• Wattcis spells liic ('lime.^e words as Kii-dic-Io and ri-I«»-iiio-lo, “ Julicii,” 
he siys, “ rcMiircs tlic Saiidxrit iiaiiw (»f llie coiiutiy a-> ‘ (iurj jiini,’ liul Ilu‘ 
pilj^nin prnbablv traiif'cnlicd si iiaiuc like Giichsila oi (iiicliarsi. ^J’lic name bere 
jijivttu to lliu cslpilal jiroliably stands tor a word like lihilmahP' {(hi Yuan 
(JUwuntjy vol. ii, p. I’lie venmuular form (jiijnr or (hljara prosumably was 

that hoard by lliinai Tsaiiff rsithor tliaii tho Sa]i>1vril (iurjoru {(hirijaru^ Uurjftra) 
usctl ill iiiMcriptions. Thtac is no ilmilit that Kiu-che-lo '^Ku-che-Jo; moiiut the 
Giirjara l•Mmltrv. Mr. Watlci>* rciiisirk about tin* form llh'ihnahi Htrnn<^lv 
supports Mr. Jsu’kMufs idcnliiu'sttinn nf I’i-Io-mi-lo (l*i-lo-mo-lo) with Hbiiimiil : 
tlm more so, Isei’ausc lie did not dispute Saint-Mailin’s and Cuiiuinjfliam’s 
moiieoiis idciititiesition of l*i-h)-iiii-lo with Hs'ilnar. 

- lladdillsi is in eastern Katbu'iwiir. The tiubliration of this (jrant in 188:i 
first revealed the evistenee of “a hitherto unknown dynasty of feudal chiets of 
Yurdhanitiiia, called Ohapa.’* The ^raut is dated 839 8aku = 917 -18 a.ii., and 
eariies liaek the ancestry to about 800 a.ii. 
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Gujarat. The Giirjara hing^dom of Broacli was without doubt an 
oif shoot of the hirg:or State in the north ; and it may bo that its 
rulers, too, belonged to ‘the Chapa family” (/»</. Ant,^ vol. xvii 
(1888), p. 192). 


The value of those remarks by Biihler is not affected by 
Dr. Fleet’s decision that the Bagunirii plates are forgeries 
(ibid., p. '180; Kanareae Dt/naafif's, 2nd ed., p. 812, note). 
The capital of the Southern Gur jara kingdom,* while it lasted, 
that is, jn'ohably u]) to the middle of the eighth century, 
was Bhardcdi (Broach) ; that of the Chaiidii (Chavdtaka) 
princi])ality was Anhilvad (Anahilpattan). 

Th(u*e appears to be no doubt that tlu! names Chapa, 
Chanda, Chavadii, (liavdtaka, and Chapi»tka.ta are identical. 
.Mr. Jackson r(*gards Chapa as being the original form, 
Chapdtkapi being a Sanskrit ized vai’iaiit, moaning ‘strong 
bowman’ {llhimtnV, p. 4()(j, note). 

Inasmuch as Bhinnial was the capital of the Northern 
'Gurjara kingdom in liajputana, the Chapa king V'yilghra- 
niukha of Bhinnial commemorated by the astronomer must 
have been a Gurjara king of that slate, and not a member 
of the Cliavadi? dynasty of the princii)ality of Anhilvad 
(Analiilavada ). The city of Anhilvad is said not to liuve been 
founded until 740 a.o. The Chavadas seem to i.mvc been 
a branch of the Gurjaras who extended the power of the 
race in the south. Brahmagupta’s patron, Vyaghrarnukha, 
apparently must be identical with the unnamed Gur jara king 
who was defeated by the Chaliikya monarch Pulakesin TI, 
as recorded in his inscription dated S. 55() = 684 a.d. [Ind. 
Ant., viii, 287). The young .king of Kiu-che-Io, a devout 
Buddhist, whom Hiuen Tsaiig visited in 641 or 642 a.1).,‘ 
must have been the immediate successor of Vyaghrarnukha. 

1 ‘‘The king in of the Kshnttriya caste. lie is just twenty yeiira •)ld; he is 
distinguiHh^ tor w'isdom, and he in courageouB. He in a deep believer in the law 
of Buddha; tiiid highly honoure men t>f diHiinguiehed ability” (Beal, ii, 270). 
“The king, who w'as’a Kshatriya by birth, was a young man celebrated for 
hie wisdom and valour, and he * w'as* a profound believer in Buddhism, and 
a patron oi exceptional abilities” (Watters, ii, 249). The Hupas, Gurjaras, 
and o^er foreign tribes, wliich obtained by conquest the rank of Rajas tor 
their chiefs, were assimilated by Hindu society as Kshatriyas. The same thing 
has happened with Go^di* and other so-called aboriginal tribes in modem times. 
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Thus, on llic i48sum2)tion that the Vyaghranuikhii of the 
coin is identical with the only known king of that name, 
Mr. Rawlins' coin proves to have been issued by Yyilghra- 
mukha, king of tin* Gurjara country, that is to say, Central 
and Northern Raji)iitana, who was reigning at his capital 
Bhiiimal in 028, and shortly before 004 a.d. Its style and 
associations caused me to describe it as a AYhite Ilun or 
Ejdithalite coin, and the discovery of its jn’chablc* date and 
attribution does not noiM^ssarily rc'quire a change in its 
classification. Tlie coin was associated with and is related 
to the undoubtedly Wliite lliin coins of Tdrainiina and 
Mihirakula. Tlui fact that the coin of a (iiirjara king can 
be described correctly as a White Hun piece simjdy means 
that the Gurjaras were a foreign race who enten'd the Indian 
territories ahmg witJi the White Iluns in tlie series of 
invasions which occurred during the fifth century. The 
great barbarian swarm which then overran the jdains of 
India evidently was a mixed multitude comiiosed of various 
more or less cognate and similar tribes, in the same way as 
the two earlier swarms of foreign invaders during historical 
times each included several distinct hordes or tribes. 

“There is reason to holieve that the Suka (Siik) hordes incliid(‘d 
even Turks and Tibetans, and that tin* invaders, wlio in tlie 
middle of the second century ji.e. penetrated Northern India liy 
a route throiifi:!! the niountiiins of the Kasmlr region, weri‘ a mixture 
of peoples similar to that which, under the nuToe of Tii-Yiicehi, 
entered India and Afghanistan at a later «late. (kire, however, 
must he taken not to confound these two events, which were ipiitcs 
distinct. The i iiiier invasion, wliieh may eonvenienth' bi* 
described as that of th(! J^akas, was from the north, and occurred 
about 150 B.c., Avhilc the later, distinguislied as that of tUe 
Ta-Yiiechi, or Indo - Scythians, was from the north-west, ami 
occurred in the first century a.d.” ^ 

An insignificant-looking little coin has led me a long 
way, and it is time to stop; for a full discussion of the 

* Author’s paper, “The Sakas in Northern India” Band Ixi 

(1907), p. 413 ; following Franke, Beitrdgv au9 ehine^when Quelkn zur 
Kmntniss der Turkvolker und Skythen ZmtraloBiens, p. 60, Berlin, 1904). 
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Giirjara problem and all the subsidiary issues connected 
with it w^ould require a volume. I may, however, add that 
the Ephtluilito series of invasions, like the Ta-Yiiechi, came 
from the north-west, and that Bhinmal lies in N. hit. 24° 42\ 
Fj, lon«i^. 72° 4' ; while Ilosliyarjiur, in the neip:hbourhood 
of which 31 r. llawliiis’ coins were found, lies about seven 
degrees fiirtlier north. This fact helps us to realize the 
wide extent of the dominion won by the Ephtluilito group 
of hordes. 
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SOME MODERN THEORIES OF RELIGION AND 
THE VEDA. 

It\ A. miilUlKDALE KKITTl. 

rillTE Inst few yenrs hav(‘ seni tlu* siiccostsful npplienlion 
to so niiUiy tVnins of religious belief ol tliet>rics 'whieh 
at first siglil appt'nr to have no support iu Ycdic myth or 
ritual, that it is iiatimil to ask whether this apparent 
peeuliarity Vedie religion is real or not, or whether there 
exist in the ritual ns presorv(Kl traces of beliefs and practices 
whieh leveal a stale of religious tliought older than that 
presented to us in the main body of the ritual. 

t)f these theories three as])eets are most imjjortant. Tin? 
theory of toteniisni still has many supporters ; reccnit 
research in Ansfralia has confiruicd in the main the rt'sults of 
previous encpiiry, and ]Wr. J^aiig, Dr. »Ie\ons, and others 
contend that it solves many ]>robloms of (irei^h mythology and 
cult. It is iTnpossible to define the system with any accuracy, 
but a clan may fairly be said to be tottmiistic if it deems 
itself to be descended from some plant or animal whose name, 
it bears, and which or part of which it wears as a badge, if it 
observes strict marriage laws, if it ^hows reverence to aninials 
or plants of the species, and cither does not (*at them at all 
or only on some occasion of especial solemnity when the 
totem animal is slain with tokens of sorrow for the slaughter 
of a kinsman, and then eaten sacramentally to renew the 
bonds of brotherhood between the members of the clan and 
their totem. Whatever its origin, such a scheme of religious 
belief is intelligible and seems to have actually existed 
J.R.A.8. 1907. 03 
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both in Australia and in North America, and its possible 
occurrence in Vedic religion is not to be denied.^ It axipears 
from Scrvius, JEneidy li, 785, that on Mount Soracte the 
Hirpini, a wolf tribe, performed a wolf dance, and Mr. Lang * 
naturally finds in this a clear case of totemism. Greek 
instances are numerous, though none arc certain, but 
Apollo Lykeios, Apollo Smintheus, and the bear -maidens 
of Brauron, could all be explained on the . hypoiliesis of 
totemism,® wliich, Mr. Cook * has tried to show, existed 
in the Mycciiman age. 

But even assuming that the theory of totemism is not 
accepted, Hemitic religion shows clearly, as Eobertson Smith 
has xjroved, a conception of the animal sacrifice as the sacrifice 
of one akin at once to the sacrilicer and to the god, who share 
alike in its flesh and blood, so that the sacrifice is at once 
a shedding of kindred blood and a renewal of the union 
between god and man. Whether such sacramental meals 
exist in Greek religion is disx)utecl, but tl\o ritual of the 
Diipolia'’ is a. fairly clear instance, and tlie worship of 
Dionysos undoubtedly shows the idea of the theanthropic 
animal. Dr. h'razer,*** again, accepting the facts as to the 
slaying of the god relied on by Eobertson Smith, but rejecting 
the theory of totimiism, 1ms made elaborate efforts to explain 
all the phenomena by the theory of the (?orii- spirit, whicli 
when the corn is cut takes refuge in animals or men, who 
may then be killed to enable the worn-out spirit to revive 


1 I cannot, however, .accept OJdanherg’s view {Eeliffion des Veda, p. 85, n. 1) 
th.at the cxiBteiice, if jirovtul, of totemiHm in Greece and Italy is a proof that 
totomiBm is Aryan. There is overwheliuiiiff evidence that much of Greek and 
Itulum religion is due to the pro- Aryan Mediterranean race ; cf. Evans, Jourml 
of Hellenic Studies, 1901 ; Farnell, Hvolutwn of Meligion, ch. i. How much, we 
are hardly ever likely to Imow. 

* Myth, Ritual, and Religion, ii, p. 212 ; cf. Warde Fowler, Romm Festivals, 
pp. 84, 85. 

3 Cf. Farnell: Cults of the Greek States, iv, pp. 113-123, 256, 267; 
ii, p. 435. 1 do not consider totemism probable in Hdlenic or Roman religion. 
Sir Charles LyaU {J.R,A,S., 1904, p. 589) doubts its existence among Septic 
peoples. 

* Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1894. 

^ Farnell: op. dt., i, pp. 88-101. 

< The GoUm Bought and Adonis, Attis, Ostris. 
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for fresh life in spring. The October horse ^ at Eoine seems 
clearly an examine of such a rite, and no less clear is the 
case of the Thargclia^ at Athens, while similar practices 
are found all over Eiii'opo and Asia Minor and in Egypt. 

If we turn to Vcdic religion, the traces of totemism arc 
by no means convincing. Professor Macdoiicirs^ summary 
shows that the evidence is practically confined to names 
like the Matsyas, Ajas, Sigrus, Vatsas, Suiiakas, Gotamas, 
Mandukeyas, Kausikas, and Kasyapa. In the Satapatha 
Jlriihmana Prajiipati appears as a Kurina, and it is said 
that, since Kurma is identical with Kasyapa, all beings are 
held to be the children of the tortoise. Samvarana, ancestor 
of the Kuril kings, is said by the Epic to liuve been the 
son of Ilksa (boar), and the name Arksa occurs in Rg-veda, 
viii, 57, 10. This evidence, however, falls far short of 
proving totemism. The Satapatha passage (vii, 5, 1, 5) is 
merely a piece of theology and is of no weight, in view of 
the countless absurdities which the Rrahrnanas contain. 
The Epic notice does not carry us further than the tribal 
names, and we have no right to say that to bear the name 
of an animal must mean totemism. There is no proof that 
the Matsyas adored fish or claimed kindred wdth them. 
A stronger piece of cvidcnije than any yi^t adduced might 
be found if in ^the Aitarcya Aranyaka, ii^ 1, 1, raydnisi 
could be taken as the name of a tribe, for in tlio liaudliayana 
Dharrna Sfitra, ii, 8, 14, 10, it is e.\prcssly said, vayamm In 
jiitarah pratiniayd caranti^ and the most probable theory of 
the origin of totemism seems to be that the spirit of the 
ancestor is imagined as passing into some animal or jilant, 
which thereby is conceived as being akin to the tribe and, 
as the recipient of the ancestral spirit, an object of veneration, 
and birds are natural recipients^ of the souls of the departed. 

^ TTaide Fowler: op. cit., pp. 241-250. 

* Famell: op. cit., iv, pp. 268-284. 

> Mythology^ p. 153. Coimogonic myths (see J.A.O,S., xv, p. 178) 
are hudly in point. For later inetances cf. Weber, Ind. Stud,, xiii, p. 415; 
Oldenberg, Religion dee Veda, pp. 85, 86. 

* So Buggested in Max Muller’s tranBlation, i. 

A As in modem India, see J.R,A,S,, 1907, p. 489. 
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But it is quite easy to assume that names were adopted for 
other reasons, because the tribe was rich in cattle, or dwelt 
among horseradishes, and so forth.^ 

It may, of course, also be argued that the cases of 
theriomorphism of gods are relics of totemisra, since under 
that system the animal is regarded as divine, and when it 
has passed away, or a new system has been superimposed 
upon it, traces may remain in the occasional .attribution to 
an anthropomorphic^ god of an animal form. But two other 
explanations of these eases are at least equally probable. 
In the first place the theriomorphic god may be a renniant 
of a period of zoolatry when beasts were worshipped, not 
as totems, but simply as powerful to aid or injure men. 
There appear to bc^ clear traces of such zoolatry in Vedic 
religion, whether the deification is quasi-perTnanent, as in 
the case of the cow- or serpent,® or only temporary, as 
in the case of the ants (Kausika Sutra, 110), the worms 
(Taittiriya Aranj^aka, iv, 30), or mice (llillebraiidt, Ritual- 
litteratury p. 85). In the second place, the fact must be 
admitted that primitive man was wont to identify animals 
and things with deities by a i)roee8s of symbolism which 
must be understood in the sense that the symbol is actually 
conceived as pervaded by the deity or as a temporary 
incarnation of the deity. Thus Poseidon Ilippios^ in Greek 
religion arose from a primitive and widely spread idea, 
which sees a resemblance, and therefore a partial identity, 
between the sea and the horse. The horse is not an object 
of worship in itself, but as identified with the god of whom 
it is an incarnation. To tKis set of ideas we must probably 


' Cf. Durdon, The Khasis^ pp. 65, 66. Mere food tabus (e.g. Oideuberg, 
op. cit., p. 415) prove nothing for totemisiu. See also Hopkins, J.A.O.S.^ 
xvi, p. cliv. 

* Macdonell: VeAxc Myihohgy^ pp. 150, 151. 

3 Ibid., p. 153. Oldcnberg: Religion dee Veda, p. 69. This worship may 
be a borrowing from the aborigines, but quite probably it may have arisen 
spontaneously. 

* Fomell : op. cit., iv, p. 22. Oldenbcrg's view (Religion des Veda, 
pp. 83, 84) is similar, but lays special stress on the temporary nature of the 
identification and its connection with magic. 
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attribute the cases ^ of Dadhikra, Dadhyaiic, Etasa, Paidya, 
Tiirksya, all instances where the sun is conceived in the form 
of a horse, the boar form of Eudra and the Maruts, the bull 
and eagle forms of Indra, the cow form of the clouds, 
the bird forms of Soma and Agni, the serpent form of 
Vrtra, Aja ekapad, A hi budhnya, etc., in the mythology. 
These instances, however, would not prove conclusively that 
the god was actually conceived as thcriomor]>iiic. It might 
be held that the descriptions of Indra as a bull wen^ merely 
poetic comparisons of the strong god who fertilises to the 
animal, and apparently Dr. llillebrandt ^ holds this view. 
But though it is conceivable that to some minds this was 
the case, the probability is not great. The primitive mind 
insists on a real identity in a similarity, and could hardly 
avoid regarding Indra as to some extent present in the 
bull.’’ Fortunately ritual, a much more trustworthy guide 
than nij'thology, gives us some help. In iht) Vajasaneyi 
Saiphita, xi, 12 seq., in the Agnicayana Agni as the sun 
appears to be represented by a horse in the ritual, anfl also 
by a goat. In the olfering of the spit-ox in the domestic 
ritual, Hiraiiyakesin, ii, 8, tells us that the ox called IssTiia 
was placed to the south, a cow to the north, and between 
them their calf. Three dishes of cooked rice were prepared 
and olfer(*d to file animals with the word?^, “ Hail to the 
god Bhava!” “Hail to the wife of the god Bhava ! ” and 
“Hcail to Jaj'anta!” It is quite certain that the cow and 
the ox are conceived us for the time being incarnations 
of the god and goddess, and it may be remarked that here 
we have a piece of evidence in favour of taking Rudra to 
be a god of vegetation as much us a thunder god, since the 
ritual identification of the bull and the vegetation spirit is 
a common feature of religion as in the case of Dionysos. 
It may be noted that lladad, the chief male god of the 
Syrians, was likewise at once a thunder god and a god of 


1 Macdonell: op. cit., pp. 148-160. 

> Thiere nnd Goiter %m vediaehen Bitued, Bre«ifiu, 1905, p. 7. 

> The choice of colours of animals, of which Hillebrandt gWes many cases, 
points in the same Erection. Similarity means partial identity. 
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fertility.^ The bull similarly represents the god Ksetrapati 
in another rite described by Hiranyakesin, ii, 9. In the 
Caturmiisya rite offerings were made to a ram which 
represented Varuna and a sheep which represented the 
Maruts.® Oldenbcrg^ quotes cases where a horse is 
stationed so as to look at the place where fire is produced 
by friction, where fire is deposited in the track of the 
horse when it goes in advance, and where the offering is 
made in the ear of a goat. Probably these cases afford 
a clue to the curious old ritual preserved from a common 
source in the Grhya Siitras of Asvaliiyana, ii, 4, 8-11, 
Sahkhiiyaiifi, iii, 14, 3, and Gobhila, iv, 1, where at the 
second Astakii ceremony a cow or a goat might be sacrificed, 
or optionally an offering might be made to a cow. It is 
of course possible to add this to the instances of direct 
worship of the cow, but the contrast between the optional 
courses becomes improbably violent. If, on the other hand, 
we take it that Iho cow was regarded as the incarnation for 
the time of the god, the contrast b('comes less remarkable. 
Finally, it seems we must recognise in the horse of the 
Asvamedha an incarnation of the sun. The Rg-veda, i, 
163, 2, states that the sacrificial steed was fashioned out 
of the sun, and in tlic Vajasancyi Samhita, xxii-. 32, the 
steed is expressly called Dadhikriivan, wlio is elsewhere 
clearly an emblem of the sim. Further, the divine character 
of the horse is shown by the fact that the sacrificer offers 
it the remains of the night oblation of grain which, if tlic 
horse refuses to eat tlieni, are tin-own into w^ater, doubtless 
as being too sacred for human consumption. 

The slaying of the divine steed, how'cvcr, raises at once 
the question whether we have not here a case of totemism 
or of a corn-spirit. In favour of either theory might be 
quoted Vajasancyi Samhita, xxiii, 16, where at the moment 
when the fatal blow is administered the unfortunate animal 


^ Frazer: Adoniny JtUx, (hiris, p. SO. 

' Hillebrnndt : 116 . 

* Religion des Veda, p. 77 ; see also Ilillebrandt, l%iere uttd QUier^ p. 9, 
u. 5 ; Weber, Ind, Sitnd,^ xiii, p. 247, n. 3. 
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is assured that it is not really being injured, but only being 
sent by fair paths to the gods. For, on the one hand, the 
slaying of the kindred totem is a mournful act to be ignored 
as much as possible, while on the other hand Dr. Frazer^ 
has collected numerous instances where the slayers of 
animals seek in every way to appease them and avert the 
vengeance of the offended ghosts and of the other members 
of the sjjecies. Moreover, there are cases on record where 
the corn-sj)irit has been deemed to take the horse as its 
resting-place, as in the clear case of the October horse at 
Romo. Or, again, the simpler form of Dr. Frazer's theory 
may be accepted in which the annual sa(‘riiice of an animal 
is directed to strengthen by sympathetic, magic the species. 
It is impossible to deny the jJaiisihility of these theories, 
but the facts ])crmit of another explanation. We cannot, 
however, hope to make good Dr. Ilillebrandt’s^ position that 
in the selection or aveadance of (‘ortaiii animals for sacriti(;e 
no tracio of totemism or of thcrioraor])hism can be found. 

Indeed, Dr. llillebrandt supplies ample material to refute 
his own proposition. In the Asvainedha, Rarjaiiya receiv<js 
as an offering the frog, and tin* frog is a very natural 
symbol of the rain- god in India ; tisJi are offered to the 
waters, and dolphins to the sea. Tlic daksinit al. tlie .sacrifice 
to Aditi is a cow. In a rain spcdl tin' otter is offered to 
AjmTiu napiJt (Kan.sika SHtra, 127). Indra eoiLstantly lui.s 
bulls ottered to liini, and is the hull par excellence among tlic 
gods. Agni is a goat, and gc»ats are offered to liim I'iisan, 
lord of herds, wlio takes liis place at the Asvanii-dha in the 
form of a goat, has goats offered to him. No doubt the 
paucity of animals available for sacrifice made other gods 
receive the same offerings, but that fact ucckI not have 
destroyed the special propriety felt in each case when the 
choice of animal coincided with the special character of the 
god. The rule is, no dtmbt, accurately stated in IMraskara 

‘ The Golden Bour/li'^ ii, pp. 389 scq. Ct. Hunter: Indian Empire^^ p. 100. 

- Thierv nnd Giittn', p. o. 

® Op. cit.,pp. 6-8. The piimsanirffa offered to the nuMin (Taittiriya Samhitii, 
V , 6, I/)) is of particular interest. Cf. Oldenherjr, op. cit., pp. 357-369. 
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Grhya Sutra, iii, 11, 10, that at a sacrifice directed to a 
special deity the animal belonging to that deity should be 
sacrificed, and a portion should be made for the god and 
carefully conveyed to him. Instances could be multiplied, 
but there is no possibility of doubt as to the main principle. 

On the other hand, the explanation of the custom is not 
certain. In some cases a simple explanation is possible. 
If the gods arc conceived as surrounded like 'men with an 
animal world for their amusement,' then in slaying animals 
the sacrificer may be conceived as sending the gods a present 
of a new plaything, just as to the dead man slaves and 
horses are offered by many peoples to attend him in the 
next world.^ So it may be thought that, the goat sacrifice 
to rOsan was merely a gift to the god of a beast to bear 
his car. This view is certainly a possibility, but in the 
case of Tusan it is not very probable.® It must be 
remembered that not only do wo actually find Pusan as 
mentioned above himself in the form of a goat, but that 
in many cases animal attendants on a god are a survival 
from a time when the god himself was deemed to bear an 
animal form. A familiar Greek exam])le is tliat of Artemis 
and the bear,"' and it seems clwir that the lions which appear 
in Cretan and Asianic art. are reallv symbols of the .^m.-god.® 
We must, therefore accept as a real problem the practice of 
sacrificing to the god an animal in which at times the god 
was deemed to be incarnate. Against an explanation by 
toteinism, it may be urged that toteraism merely accounts 
for the rare ceremonial eating of the slain god, and not 
for the numerous instances of animal sacrifice found in early 
Vedic religion. Eut this argument would only show that 
totemism was in an advanced stage of decay when the 

* Mardouell : op. cit., p. 148. Oldonherg’ : op. cit., p. 74. 

* Frazor: Adtnm, Aftia, Oairia^ pp. 188, 189. 

* Oldenberg (op. cit., p. 73) rccoguisup tho probability that Pu^au orii^inally 
was roncoived as a goat. 

* Farnell : op. cit., ii, pp. 43.) suq. 

* Evans: Journnt of Helleme Stttfiiea^ 1901, p. IGl. While recognising the 
original lion form ot‘ the god, Frazer (Admiia^ Attxa^ Oairia, pp. 53-66} takes 
the god for a vegetation deity like Attis or Adonis. 
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practices in question were in vogue, and would not exclude 
the possibility of a totoinistic origin. Similarly, even if the 
original intention in slaying a goat for Piisan was, as it 
would be on T)r. Frazer’s theory, the desire to strengthen 
the species goat or to destroy the outworn vegetation spirit, 
yet the times of the Vedic animal offerings refute the idea 
that these primitive conceptions still reigned. It is then, 
perhaps, best to fall back on the theory that to the Vedic 
Indian the animal sacrifice was only a gift in tlie crude 
sense of the present of food to giwls who, like men, were fain 
to eat, and would, if wcli fed, bestow boons on their votaries. 
Now' the natural thing would In? to selei t for an offering 
that food W'hich would be most acce[)table to the god, and 
to believers in magic the proposition that the god who is 
sometimes a goat will feed especially eagerly on tlu* goat 
W'ould pi'olmbly seem self-evident, since the god would thus 
acquire anew' the qualities of the victim. The suggestion of 
cannibalism is only apparent, since the god is much more 
than the goat, w'hich, however, stands in a mystic relation 
to him. In Vedic religion, at any rate, wdiere w e find clear 
examples of zoolatry proper as in the case of the cow' or the 
snakes, the sacred animal is not offered to itself. Th(» tlujory 
-apprf)ximates to the sinqdesl form of I)i. Frazer’s views, 
but it differs essentia llv from them. For^ in his theoi \', 
which may be an ad(»quate explanation of many cases of 
sacrifice, the slaying of an animal is merely c piec*' of magic 
to multiply the species, accompanied by a series of attempis to 
propitiate the anger of the dead. The the(‘ry here adopted, 
on the other liand, assumes the existence of gods conceived as 
thcriomorphie, but in origin great natural forces regarded 
as animated, to wdiom gifts are brought by w'orshippers. 
If it could be proved as satisfacto^'ily as it is confidently 
asserted that magic ideas such as those siqiposed in this 
•case are alw'ays older than the conception of the need 
•of winning the divine favour by gifts, then ii would 
probably be necessary to give up the hypothesis wdiich 
we accept, but it seems far sait‘r to recognise that the 
^currents of magic and religion, in the sense of the 
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recognition that there exist forces beyond magic which 
must be propitiated and not compelled, run parallel, and 
that in explaining cult resort must be had to either set 
of facts. 

The theoiy requires to be supplemented before it can 
suffice to (iovor all the facts. One common feature of the 
ritual of the animal sacrithie elsewhei*e is the fa(;t that the 
performer touches the animal with a sacrificial implement, 
and then the sacrificer touches him, and this is found both 
in the Grliya and llie Srauta ritual.^ This must, of course, 
be intended to convey to all those participating in the rite 
the sanctity of the animal. It is hardly sufficient to ac(!Ount 
for this sanctity that the animal might in some cases be 
chosen because of its being the occasional embodiment of 
the god, for the fact occurs in other cases of sacrifice. 
The ])robable explanation is that the coming of the god 
to the place of sacrifice ami his entry into the victim to 
make it his own account for the sacred character of the 
victim. Thus an animal, in no wise divine- before the 
sacrifice, might in the course of the rite ac(]uire a sacred 
character and be much more than an ordinary animal, 
while at the same time it was not felt by the worshippers 
that they were killing their god. This would expliiii the 
Asvaiiiedha. In it the hoi*s(^ perhaps was originally offered 
to the Min, and it may be significant that in the ViTjasaneyi 
SainhitiT, xxii, 0-14, Savitr is assigned such prominence, 
lie was chosen because of the fact that the sun is repeatedly, 
as is proved by the ritual and mythology alike, regarded as 
theriiimorphic as a horse. The horse’s markedly sacred 
character therefore follows from his affinity to the sun, and 
from the entrance of the gods into him when chosen for 
sacrifice. Similar ideas are common in Greek religion. A 
Homeric hymn tells of the grove of Poseidon at Onchestos 
in which horses were entered by the spirit of the god, and 
Poseidon was often considered as of equine form.® The 

* Ilillebrniidt : Ritmlliftirafur, pp. 73, 122. Oldenberg: op. cit., pp. 332, 499. 

® Still more so, of course, if the animal were already quasi-diTine. 

^ Farnoll : op. cit., iv, pp, 20 seq. 
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blood and flesh of tlie hosiuter at Delphi were so sacred os 
to place the priest in close relation with Apollo, in whose 
honour the beast was slain.^ 

Since the Vedic Indians do not seem to liave interpreted 
their sacrifices as the slayin*^ of a god, it is not remarkable 
that wc find little trace of saeranieiital meals such as those 
depicted among Semites by Robertson Smith, ^ in which 
undoubtedly we have the eating (»i‘ a god as a means of 
communion witli the divine. Rut a meal may bo called 
a sacrament which falls short a good deal of the Semitic 
sacrament.^ In the first place llw' eating of part of a victim, 
of which part, has be^ui consumed by tlu^ god, is in itself 
a means of becoming one with the deity, since to primitive 
man the eating (»f tlie same food n?sults in similarity of 
essence. In the secitmd place, since the god, by entering 
into the animal at the sacrifice, fills it with the divine 
essence, the eating (»f the animal is a direct means of 
fellowship. We must probably recognise both these ideas 
in the numerous sacramental meals which we find in the 
ritual. The general rule in tin- Grhya ritual is laid down 
by SaiikluTvaiia (ii, 11, ‘23), “Let him eat nothing witluuit 
having (uit off (and offered as a bali) a ])ortion tberetd 
In (Uitertaiiiing strangers flesh is to be M'rv(‘(b and [)reeisely 
as in ITomor we find tliat every iueal is also a sacrifice' 
(ibid., ii, 15). Katiiig of tlic n'lniianls of tlu' sacrifice is 
enjoined in tlie iif)nk{iraiia I'ibid., iv, 5, 10). Ibmiiants of 
food belonging to the Manes, gods, guests, and servants may 
be eaten by a sniltaka fibid., iv, 11, 12).“* It is ]>articular]y 
interesting to note the referenee to the Manes. There can 
be no doubt that the conception of the offerings to tin m 
was a meal, in which the descendant sought to ]>lace himself 

‘ p. ‘2r»s. 

* IteUffim of thfi Semi leu. 

* Cf. Fnnieil, UihherL JuitruaJ, Jan., 1904 ; Fra/er. Adoitu. Atfis, Osins^ p. 172. 

^ This practice may perhaps explain tin* n;fercin**j in tlie RhaktamAla to Krsna 

gathering the waste food at the llajashya which Dr. Grierson discusses, supra ^ 
pp. 680, 681. For other examples of sacramencjl meals see Oldenhcrg, op. eit., 
pp. 326 seq. ; and cf. the reason given in the Satapiitha Brahmapn why 
Brahmanns only can sacrifice (S.B.E.t xxx, p. 321). 
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in union with them by sliaring the same food, and eating 
the remains of food tasted by them would be felt as 
bringing about a particularly close union.^ With this may 
be compared the tabu so common in savage tribes on the 
remains of food eaten by the chief, who is considered as 
the possessor of a powerful spiritual influence, which is 
communicated to the food of wdiieh he partakes, and renders 
it dangerous for a commoner to taste. Again; in the sacrifice 
to Ksetrapati described by Iliranyakcsin, ii, 9, all the 
relatives cat remains of the offering made to the bull wdiich 
here represents the god. In the IVradhuparka - tlic Eudras, 
Adityas, Visvc devas, and beings partake, tlien the sacrificcr 
has a portion, and tlien a Brahmana. If this cannot be 
done, the sacrifice!' may eat tlie whole or throw it into 
water. The latter altcrnatiye clearly indi(‘ates the holy 
nature of the food of wdiicli the gods have partaken. Other 
instances arc common, and it is probably a result of the 
jiractice of the sacramental meal that w'c find the custom of 
feeding Brahmanas on many occasions either with actual 
parts of the sacrifice or with other food. Naturally, in the 
ritual as dcyeloped the Brahmanas usurped the place of 
the other members of the sacrificer’s family until their 
presence obscured the original sense of the rite. 

In the face of these facts we cannot accept the view of 
Dr. Hillebraiidt ^ tluit the Indian conception of sacrifice is 
opposed to the Semitic in so far as the latter is an act of 
communion in which the god and the woishipper join in 
partaking of the flesh of ^he animal. Dr. Ilillebraiidt points 
out against this view that in India the blood of the victim 
was deemed an offering to demons and therefore impure. 
But ill fact the blood seems to have been considered too 
sacred for consumption by the worshippers, and to have been 
regarded as an offering to the earth-goddess, represented 

* So the wife of t'.ie eacrificer, who wishes children, tastes the offering to the 
pitrs, and thus wins their favour (Gobhila Grhya Sutra, iv, 3, 27). 

- ASvalayana Gfhya Sfftra, i, 24. 

^ Thiers und Gotten', p. 4. Oldeuberg (op. cit., pp. 327, 328) and Hopkins 
xvi, p. ccxx.\ix) take substantially the same view. 
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often, as all over the world, by the snakes. ^ As earth 
deities tend to be or become deities of the underworld, the 
tasting of blood would put the worshipper in unpleasant 
contiguity with the infernal powers and would be avoided. 
So in Greek religion^ the origin of the pracfiee of purification 
from murder appears to have been the idea that by cleansing 
with the blood of the pig, a ehthonian animal and an embodi- 
ment of tlie eart}i-g«)ddcss, the murderer would pul himself 
in a sa(iramcntal union with the offended deity, and in otliei* 
pieces of ritual blood is ccmnecb'd with dejith and a new 
life.® Hut in the ease of the flesh it is surely im])Ossil)]c 
to doubt that the saeviiicer att' with the god to put himself 
in eommunion with him. When ho did n(#l eat, it was 
because the god possessed some ehthonian attribute whieli 
rendert'd too close contact undesirable. iji tlie case of 

the s])il-ux ofi'ering lo Rudra, which was by some offered 
after midnight out of sight of ihv ^illag(', the saerificer was 
forbidden to partake of the victim or to carry any part 
within the village, and people were to be ki‘pt away from 
the vicinity of the ])lacc of sacrifice, els(' the god would 
harm human beings. This is eomdusivo proof that the 
animal became in sacrifice pervaded with the divinity of 
the god. But Asvalayana^ jn-oservos for us the imporlaiit 
notice that on aii express injunction tlie sacrific(*r might 
partake of the sacrificial food, w’hicli would tlu*n bring liiiii 
groat luck. The divinity of the animal was no'mially too 
great for safety, but might in a special (*ase be made 
fortunate use of. The substantial points c»f diflferciice 
between the Semitic and the Vedic id('a> of the animal 
sacrifice lie rather in the fact that, (T) tliough the animal 
might be (diosen because of its close connection with iJie 
god, and, in the actual sacrifice, be filled wdth his divinity. 


^ ASvalayana Grhya Sutra, iv, 8, 27. 

® Farnell: op. cit., iv, p. 30-1. Frazer {Adonis^ Attm, OsiriSy p. 193) and 
Rohde {Psyche"^ y ii, p. 77) differ, but their views are much less probable. 

® Cf. Mannhardt: MytholoyUehe FurachuHtjcH. pp. 97 99. 

* Grhya Sutra, iv, 8, 31. Cf. Oldenberg, op. cit., pp. 333 Roq. 
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yet the Indian did not strain this to the logical conclusion ^ 
that in the death of the victim the god himself died, and 
(2) that, though the Indian recognised a certain kinship 
between man and god strengthened in the rite of sacrifice, 
and realised the quasi -divine character of the victim, yet 
he did not consider that the Adctim was of close kin to 
himself, and that his death was therefore the slaying of 
kindred blood and a source of sorrow. 

There remains one piece of ritual on which a word may 
be said. Pilraskara, iii, 12, describes a penance for a student 
who has broken the vow of chastity, which includes the 
sacrifice to Nirrti of an ass, the skin of which he then wears 
for a year. Two ex])lanations of this so( m possible. In the 
•sacrifice the ass would bo tilled with tht' divinity of the 
goddess, and so the skin would, if worn, serve to place him 
in constant communication with the offended goddess. We 
would, in fact, have an example of the supplicatory sacrament 
seen in the Greek ritual of purification referred to above. 
This explanation suits most accurately the rite as it presents 
itself in the Siitra .since Nirrti is expressly mentioned. But 
it is also possible that at the fir.st the reason for the wearing 
of the ass-skin was different. Loss of chastity may have 
been conceived in the more primitive scnsi^ of loss cl' /irility, 
and the ass hide may have been worn ^ as a magic .spell, as 
is suggested by the view of some teachers recorded in the 
Sutra, iii, 12, 7. In that case it is a fair conjecture that 
we have a trace oi an ass form of the Asvins, to whom in 
the primitive form of the rite the offering may have been 
made — for Nirrti is not, of course, an early deity. The 
Asvins have an ass as their steed and may well have been 
themselves conceived as in ass form, for they are reckoned as 
like buffaloes and flamingoes and their steeds are sometimes 


^ Cf. Parnell, op. cit., iv, p. 284, on the death of the priest of Apollo in the 
Earneia. 

^ For uimilar spells cf. the use of a tiger-skin in the Rajasuya (Hillobrandt, 
IhtnaUittn'aUir, p. 145), and of a bull’s hide — ^to confer strength and long life — 
in the funeral rite, Ai^valdyana Gfhya Sutra, iv, 6, 8. So also at the Vajapeya, 
Hillebrandt, p. 142. Cf. Oldcuberg, op. cit., pp. 324, 325, 330, 35G, 357. 
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buffaloes and flamingoes,' while the steeds of tlie sun are 
no doubt originally the sun himself. Now it can hardly 
be without signilieanee that the Asviiis in myth so often 
renew the yirilily of the aged or infirm as in the eases of 
the myths of Cyavana, Kali, Ghosa, iriranVahasta, the eow 
of Sayu, etc.^ The eoniicction with them of the ass can 
hardly be independent of this fad. whether i1 is that the 
Asviiis owe their position as givers of fertility to a primitive 
identification Avilh the ass or the identification is due to their 
poAA^ers of fertility. Jhit in this, as in practically all points 
in connection with religion, we must be (iontent w'ith hare 
probabilities.^ 'file most formidable vivai to the theory of 
the wearing of the ass-skin here adopt ( kI is tiie totemistic, 
espcciallj” as in ]\ry<‘eniean religion * there have been seen 
by some clear traces of the sacred ehara(*tcr of tlu* ass and 
the existeu (!0 of a totem clan, lint W(' find no clear 
evidence in India of anything siinihir. That the ass Avas 
an embodiment of the corn-spirit is no doubt, possible, and 
in that case the ritual of fertilisation in tlie Lu|)ercal:.i at 
Rome'^ may be compared as showing the poAver conceived 
to be resident in the thongs of goat-skin used by the 
priests. Rut here, again, other Indian evidence fi)r the ass 
as a corn- spirit is wanting. 

Still more difecult is the problem by tlu' 

purusamedha in its various forms. One set of eases is, 
however, comparatively simple. In tlie Agnicayana, one of 
the opening ceremonies is, according to the Satapatha 
Bralimuiia, vi, 2, 1, 5, a sacrifice of five male vidiins — 
a man, a horse, a bull, a ram, and a ho-goal. There were 
optional forms of sacrifice, but a\"c may folio av AVeber® in 

1 Bloomfield: J. A. O.S. ^ w, ii. 270. Probabl; they were once conceived :is 
horses (Oldenherg, op. cit., p. 73). 

Macdoiicll: op. cit., p. fi2. 

If the ass is so rcganlcd, this woultl e.\plaiii its piesoncc with the hors<* 
and goat — both representing deities — at the Agnicayana (Oldeuherg, op. cit.. 
pp. 78-80). From Vajasancyi Sumhitu, xi, Id, it appears to represent the 
Ai^vins. 

* Cook: I.C., pp. 81 seq. 

* "Warde FoAvler: op, cit., pp. 320, 321. M.uinhardt: op. cit., pp. 113 seq. 

^ Iftd. Stud., xiii, pp. 218 s^. Shah Jaban placed decapitated criminals in 

the foundations of Shanjahanubad (Manucci, Sioria do Mogor, i, p. 183). 
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regarding this form as bearing clear signs of great antiquity, 
as it has i)arallels among the Latin, German, and Slavonic 
peoples, as well as among many savage tribes of to-day* 
The belief in the efficacy of blood, especially human, to 
secure the perifianence of a building by its use in the 
composition of tlie cement stands in no special relation to 
any religious belief, and is merely a piece of magic, though 
possibly the view that blood had this mystic* j)o'ver was due 
to the fact tliat it was offered to the eartli and demons like 
the Raksascs,' who in part represent the souls of the dead. 
The outpouring of blood might be deemed to attract their 
favour, and their jxirtaking of tlie blood iniglit give the 
mortar, in making wliicli the blood was used, especial 
streiiglli. Another part of the ritual consi'<tcd in ])rcserving 
the heads of the victims to form part of the lowest of the 
layei's of the structure. The idea of this practice was 
doubtless to scamre active w.atchers to guard tlie altar. 
A similar motive lias plausibly been seen in the head-hunting 
of the natives of Borneo.^ 

Much more serious problems are prestuiled in the ritual of 

the Riljasuya and the Ibinisamcdha ])roper. That there was 

ever a human sacrifice in tlie forjia'r ritual rests merely on 

^ * 

the fact that at one i^oiiit the story of Sunahseqia v as recited. 
As another story, with presumably the same contents, was 
recited at the J'urusainedha,^ it is impossible to feel any 
certainty as to whether we can accept the view that there 
was ever any human sacrifice in the Rajasn3’^a itself. There 
remain, therefore, as evidence of human sacrifice the clear 
account of the Purusamedlia in Saiikliaj^ana, which evidently 
conkunplatcs an actual sacrifice, and the legend of Sunahsepa, 
which is certainlj^ as Weber urges, extremely old in character. 
At first the story appears to point to a ritual in which the 


^ Cl’. Mardoiioll, op. cit., pp. 102-104; Oldenburg, op. cit., pp. 60-62. 

- Funiosa: Ilomr-Lifv of Borneo Head- Hunt ers^ p. 59. So among the Was, 
Upjnr Burma Gazetteer, i, 1, pp. 496 He(|. Cf. however, Rurdon, The Khasisy 
p. 10. 

* ^Veber ; Uher der Konigsweihe, p. 62. Ilillchrandt: liitnalUtteratury p. 145. 

* Weber: 'Epteehea im redhehen JiifuaJ, j». 10. Oldenhorg (op. eit., p. 366) 
appears to iieeept the view that there once was a real sacritiee. 
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king’s son was regularly put to death, as may have been 
the case Avith tlic royal line of Athamas in Greece,^ and 
as has been conjectured to have been the case with the 
kingly linos who worshipped Attis, Adonis, and Osiris in 
Asia Minor, Syria, and lilgypt.- There arc also Avidesproad 
legends of the slaying of kings and their children. But 
the explanation of these legends may Avell often be different. 
Dr. Frazer interprets them on the basis of the divine 
cliaracter of tlu' kmg-])riest. From time to time the king 
must be slain to preserve the strength of the vegetation 
spirit. In the course of time tlu^ inconvenience of slajdng 
the actual ruler permit ft'd the substitution for the sacriiicc 
of some mimic rite, or the vic^tim ceased to bo the king, and 
became merely one of the royal house, wlio AA^)uld also be 
partly divine. Tin; facts can also be quite satisfaet(»rily 
explained on the totemistie hyjMdhesis. For if the animal 
of sacrifice is akin to the clan, and is treated in the sacjriti(!c 
as human, as is no doubt the case, the tendency, especially 
ill time of trouble, to substitute'^ for the thcanthropic animal 
a man and one of the purest blood would be very great, 
and tlie practice might, in times aa’^Iiou totomisin had dis- 
appeared through religious conserA'utism, be continued uiitiJ 
abolished on liuinanitariaii grounds. Still, a third exjdanation 
is possible. Tlic earliest conception of sacrifice may have 
meant the actual coiisumpfion of the victim l>v the god, 
but undoubtedly the teiidcuicy of the id(;a vtis ^o lK‘come 
merely that t)f a. gift to gratify tlie god. In time of national 
calamity it would be felt essential to appease the Avrath of 
heaven at any cost, and so the king Avould Im? expected to 
sacrifice his most precious possession, his eldest son and 
heir. Thus the Carthaginians did in time of defeat, and so 
did Mesha of Moab, A\diilc Ilamilear at Flimera offered his 
own life as an offering for victory.** We need, perhaps, 


1 Farncll : op. cifc., i, p. 94. 

* Frazer: Adom»^ Affi/ij Osiris, pp. 12, 34, 38, 85, 182, 314. I do not, 
however, consider the conjecture probable*. 

^ Faniell: op. cit., ii, p. 441. Robertson Smith: op. cii., pp. 345 seq. 

* Frazer: opt. cit., pp. 10, 34, 39. 

j.ii.A.s. 1907. 
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see no more than a recollection of such a custom in the 
legend of Hariscandra. 

The Purusamodha ^ presents other problems. In the first 
place, it is impossible to regard that rite in the form in which 
it has been preserved to us as more than a mere duplicate of 
the Asvamedha save for the substitution of a man for a horse 
in the ofiering to Prajapati. The ritual agrees with that of 
the Asvamedlia very closely in all details, and the Vaitana 
Sutra accurately expresses the relation in the words (xxxvii, 
10) pimimmedho ^ svamedhavnt. Dr. Hillebrandt® has, indeed, 
argued with much ingenuity that the man-sacrifice was the 
source of the well-known Rg-vedic verses x, 18, 8, and 
85, 21, 22, but tills attempt has not received much support,® 
and so the strongest piece of the evidence he urges for the 
antiquity of the practice disappears. He also argues that, 
had the sacrifice not been a real one, the Bralimanas would 
not have preserved a record of it, since it involved the 
death of one of their own order, but this is to take an 
excessively optimistic view of human nature, and in any 
case the victim might (equally be a Ksatriya, according to 
Sankhayana. There can be little doubt that the Delphic 
Oracle, in many ways a distinctly civilising influence, 
nevertheless encouraged the idea of the peculi jr efficacy 
of human sacrifice,^ and priests who assisted in the vast 
slayings of animals prescribed at the Advamodha and 
actually practised as late as Asoka’s time,^ can hardly be 
credited with superabundant compassion. It is, then, 
perhaps legitimate to conjecture that the Purusamedha 
owed its existence to a priestly improvement on the 
Asvamedha, while the fusion of the ^unahsepa legend with 


‘ Weber: Ind. Streif., i, pp. OSseq.; JSpisches im vedischeft JHiitai, pp. Sseq. 
Hillebrandt : op. cit., p. 1.03. Oldeiiberg: op. cit., p. 365. 

* xl, pp. 708 ftetj. ; Oott. gel, Anz,, 1889, pp. 418 eeq. 

^ J.JC,A.S,, 1907, p. 226, and see now Oldenberg, Gott, gel Aiiz,, 1907, 
p. 218, n. 1. 

* Fomcll: op. cit., iv, pp. 208-210. 

^ Gf. Hillebrandt : p. 162. Even the Mahubhasya (Ind. Stud., xiii, 
pp. 336 seq.) recognises, not only the Advamedha (Vincent Smith, Earlg History, 
p. 177), but also sattras — ^thougn not dirghasattas — as performed. 
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the ritual of the human Bacrifice suggests, as does the 
optional choice of a Ksatriya for the victim, that the 
practice was not uninfluenced by the custom whicjh may 
have existed of offering the son of a king from time to 
time as a piaculum. Another influence, doubtless, was that 
of myth,^ in the shape of the legend of the creation of the 
world by the .sacrifice of Purusa, whicli would find its 
counterpart in the liiiniau .sacrifice. This is the view 
presented in the text of Ihc Vajasaneyi Samhitii, xxx, xxxi, 
where the ceremony is merely a type of the sacrifice of 
Purusa. No doubt siuth instances of myth producing cult 
are rare, but there is a clear example in the offering of 
a dwarf-animal to Visnu referred to by Dr. HillebranHt.^ 
To what extent the sacrifi^ce was aetiially carried out must 
remain doubtful. It is, liow’CAer, important to notice that 
the Puriisamcdha was a rare offering, inasmuch as it could 
only be made after the victim had been allowed ji year’s 
freedom^ and enjoyment of all he desired. Wo may 
therefore suspect that the rite w^as seldom, if ever, pat in 
force, and this would explain the facst that ,so little notice 
is taken of it in literature, whereas the Asvamedha is 
constantly referred to, and that \rheii raeiitioiied it is nearly 
always in conjunction with the Asvamedha. 

To this conclusion, which reduces to very moderate 
dimensions human sacrifice in Vedic cult, it may plausibly 
be objected that the Vedic Indians can liardly have failed 
to practise a rite of which instances are found in vei'y many 
religions, and were known to the aboriginal inhabitants of 
the country. But it may be noted that such sacrifices are 
usually bound up with the worship of the earth-goddess 
regarded as a vegetation deity and such a cult is not 


1 Cf. Griffith : translation of White Yajur Veda, p. 200 . 

* Thicre und Goiter, p. 7. 

® The parallelism with the Mexican rites described by Suhagun and others 
striking as far as regards this point. But the rule is iouud in the Advaniedha, 
and seems originally to have been due to the '•olnr character of that rite, and in 
other points the parallel breaks down. 

^ Cf . Frazer, 17te Golden Bough >, ii, pp. 238-248 ; Mannhardt Baumknllus, 
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prominent in the Vedic pantheon. Further, we cannot 
postulate that religions all pass through the same stages, 
and, although Vedic 'worship shows many signs of the 
primitive customs of an agricultural and pastoral people, 
it cannot be proved that the Indians must have accepted 
human sacrifice as part of such emstoms. But here, as 
elsewhere, we must be content with probabilities. 

If, then, we accept the view that liiiraan sacrifice is not 
a characteristic of Vedic religion, we must assume that 
ninduisni owes to the earlier Indian races, Kolariaii 
or Dravidian, the human sacrifice which is admittedly 
a constant feature of the worship of Siva and Durga 
from the times of the Epic downwards.’ In this ritual 
it can hardly be doubted that Siva appears as a vegetation 
spirit and Durga or Kiili as the earth - goddess, and the 
nature of the sacrifice as a spell to secure good crops 
appears clearly in the practice among the Khonds* of 
scattering pieces of the victim’s flesh over the fields, while, 
as ill Mexico, it was deemed a good sign if fhe victim 
wept copiously. On tlus other hand, sacramental eating of 
the victim in the sacrifice at Jaintia® seems proved, and, 
while it can be explained without recourse to toternism, it 
may point to such a system. The prevalence of matrirrehy^ 
among the Khasis tends t-o point in the same direction, since 
matriarchy is often associated with toternism. There is 
a tradition in th(j Ifongstoin State ^ that the Sieins are 
descended from a stag, and, wrhile mere animal names of 
clans are inconclusive, this claim of descent is significant. 


pp. 359-361 ; Famell, op. cit., iii, pp. 19, 20; Dietericli, Archiv /. Seliffiona^ 
wmensvh.^ 1904, ])p. 10 neq. The sacritico amon^ the KhiiHis (Burdon, op. cit., 
pp. 94 seq.) may have been an offering to prtipitiate the earth -goddess, or merely 
an offering to the snakes. The sacramental meal at Jaintia (ibid., p. 102) is 
noteworthy. 

* Cf. Hopkins, Great Epic of India^ pp. 378, 474; Hunter, Indian Empire^ ^ 

p. 262. 

2 Macplierson: McmorxaU of Service in India, p. 113. Famell: op. cit., iii, 
p. 20, n. 6. 

> Gait: J.A.S.B., 1898, pt. i, quoted by Burdon, op. cit., p. 102. 

* Cf. Sir C. Lyall in Burdon, p. xxiii. 

^ Burdon, p. 72. 
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The Palauiigs of Burma, ^ who on linguistic grounds are 
deemed to be closely connected with the Khasis, trace the 
descent of their Sawbwas from a Naga princess, and their 
women wear to this day a dress whi(*.h is like the skin of 
the Naga. It is a fair hypothesis that, among the other 
facts ^ of the worship of Nslgas, we may find place for 
a totemistic worsliip of snakes by tribes of kindred blood 
with the Khasis. If so, probably several elements ® went to 
form the basis of human sacrifice in the ritual of Siva and 
Kali, though of later years the sacrifice as accepted by the 
priests was doubth'ss regarded merely as a piacular rite. 
A notice in the SaktanandataraiiginT^ coniines to kings the 
right to otfer the sacrifice, possibly a confused reminiscence 
of the old rurusamedha. 

* Bunion, pp. M, lO, and 1007, pp. 744, 710. Upper Burma 

GazrtUer, i, 1, ])p. 4S4 soq. 

'** AVc'll siiminarised liy Kliys Davids, Bwldhiaf hnlia^ pp. 22J5, 224. 

® One souiTe may Inive bivii the desire providi* the* ^^od, not with food, but 
with ii s^^rvallt or wilt*. in Mexifo many t)t‘ tin* t*nses of human Biieritiee 
seem to have been itibmdt*d ht provide brides* for the deity (Sabaj^uu, trails. )>y 
Jourdanot A: Simeon, pp. 1-17, US). 

* t'irst pointed out l)y Aufreeht, Bodlnan Catalotjuv^ p. lUo. 
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XXXII. 

THE CHILD KEISHNA, GHEISTIANITY, AND THE 

OTTJAES. 

By J. KENNEDY. 

rpiIE alleged influcnee of Cliristianity on the early 
development of Hinduism has long been a subject 
of investigation and controversy. Weber summed up in 
a masterly manner all that had been said for the one side ; 
while with equal acrumcn Barth criticised and denied his 
conclusions. The discussion has had the eflFect of restricting 
tlic controversy to two points, both connected in the main 
with the worship of Krishna. The first relates to the 
Hindu doctrine of faith, or b/takfi, as an essential condition 
of salvation, and has been dealt with by Dr. Grierson in 
a recent number of this Journal.^ The second refers to 
the origin of the child Krishna, his legend, and his cult, 
and is the subject of the present essay. 

The problem #nay be stated thus. AVe have in the 
Krishna of Dwarakii a great nature -god of immemorial 
antiquity, worshipped in the Kabul mountains and the 
Indus Valley. Wc also have a child Krishna who is not 
a nature-god at all, and has nothing in common with the 
elder Krishna except the name. The genesis of this child 
can be traced back to Mathura and to the beginning of 
the sixth century a.d. This cuckoo nursling usurps the 
place of the ancient hero; and the multifarious elements 
of his legend, and the clumsiness with which they have 
been fitted together, show that he is no natural development, 
but a forcible adaptation of something foreign. Some of 
the dramatis personcB in the legend are Buddhist and others 
are Hindu, while the story itself betrays a 'marvellous’ 


1 J.R.A.S. 1907, p. 311 ft. 
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similitude to the stories, evangelical or apocryphal, of our 
Saviour’s nativity and infancy. How, then, account for 
the origin of this child ? Some regard him as a pure 
Hindu, and connect his worship with that of the Divine 
Mothers or some similar source ; others would make him 
a Buddhist. In opposition to those hypotheses it is here 
maintained that the idea of this child god was suggested 
by the Chi’istiaii observances of some tribe of* Scythian* 
nomads, possibly the Gujars. The discussion falls into 
three divisions. The first deals with the points of historical 
contact between Christianity and Hinduism during the first 
five centuries of our era. The second is devoted to an 
analysis of the history sind charact(*r of Krishna of Dwiiraka. 
The third part will deal with the origin of the child Krishna 
and his (ionnectioii wdlli the nomads. 

But it is well to remind the reader that in all such 
discussions one thing should be boriu^ in mind. “ The 
Hindus,” said AlberunT, “believe that there is no country 
but theirs, no nation like theirs, no kings like theirs, 
no science like theirs.” - The Hindus, although eager to 
learn from outsiders, have uevcT been w’illing to admit any 
obligations. And their boast is supjjorted to some extent 
by the fact that w’hatever they have borrowed in reheion, 
science, or art, they have disguised and metamorphosed. 
Hinduism is a viscous stream which absorbs, transmutes, 
and disguises everything. And yet it neither acknowledges 
any obligation, nor admits of any fundamental alteration. 
The Christianity of the third pentury, says Harnack, marked 
everything wdth the Cross; Hinduism marks everything with 
its owm genius. Professing never to change, it changes 
incessantly. But it is only the surface w'hich is ruffled ; 
the depths move very slowly or not at all. 

1 Scythian is a convenient desi<;nation fur all the tribes of Central Asia nvhich 
invadea India between the scceiid century ii.c. and the sixth centur}’ A.r>., since 
it is devoid of any racial connotation. Tlu' tribes on the northern and eastern 
frontiers of Persia and iilon/^ the Hindu Kusli were, some of thorn, akin to the 
Iranians ; others were of Turki stock ; others more or less Mongoloid, as they 
are at present. (J.li.A.S. 1906, p. 181 ff.) 

> AlberunT, India, tr. Sachau, i, 22. 
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I. Early Christian Communttiks and India. 

Missionary zeal has in all ages been able to make 
converts,^ but any iiiodificatioii of a popular religion by 
a foreign cult requires a gradual intiltratioii of ideas and 
the long-continued contact of dilTeroiit coniiii unities. If, 
tliereforc, Christ iaiiily influenced tlu? developiuoiit of 
Hinduism, both must have dwelt togetlier for a consider- 
able period. There wt‘ie three such points of contact 
during the first five (auituries — Alexandrhi, the western 
sea-coast of the lleklum, and the north-western frontiers 
of India ; and we havt* to determine whicii of the three 
was in the bi^st position to influence })opular Hinduism. 
We begin with Alexandria. 

India had diri'ct conimunication with the lioman Empire 
by way of Alexandria during the first two centuries of our 
era ; after that time the main tide of traflic was diverted 
to the Persian Gulf. Now, Dio Chrysostom casually mentions 
the existence of a small colony of Ilindu traders at Alexandria 
in the time of Trajan, and the Gnostic Ihisilides was probably 
acquainted with some of its members.- We have no further 
notices of this colony, but it must ha\'e come to an end witli, 
or shortly after, (l5aracalla’.s massacre of the Alexandrians 
in 215 A.D., a massacre which involved natives and foreigners 
in an equal ruin.*’ And tliis was only the beginning of the 
evils which befell Egyj^t in the third century. Egypt had 


1 Misaionju'y zeal, pa^an and Christian. Sir Alfred l^yall has shown in 
a fiimons essay that Hinduism is a great prosolyti-siiig religion, and the same 
thing might bo shown of many ul the pagan religions of antiquity. Jsis. 
Mithras, Cyhelo, and in fact most of the Thj.u'ian, riLrvgiun, Asiatic, ami 
Egyptian cults whicli overspread the Homan Em])iTc. an* iiistancos in point. 
Missionary zeal was ufttm duiigonms to the prose! Miser, and I’hryno w'as tried 
for her life because she had introduced an orgiastic Thracian worship among tlie 
women of Atlieiis. 

* Dio Chrys., Orat. xxxii, quoted iu ray “ Buddhist Gnostirism, the System 
of Basilides” (J.H.A.S. 1902, p. 377 fP.), where the relation of BasiliJes to 
Indian beliefs is discussed. 

* Dio Cassius (Ixxvii, 22, 23) expressly mentions the slaughter of foreigners. 
Oaracalla expelled the surviving foreigners wdio \\«to not nierchaiitM. Sfiartian 
(Garacalla, c. 6] simply says : ** Dato militibus siguo ut hospites suos occiderent, 
magnam cmdem Alexandreie fecit.*’ 
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ceased to be the granary of Siome, and it had not yet begun 
to supply Byzantium. The peasants were oppressed with 
intolerable taxation; many turned brigands. The savage 
Blemyes raided the upper country, and cut off the caravans 
between Coptos and the Red Sea. A later massacre laid 
Alexandria in ruins and reduced its population to a third; 
and a pretender to the empire and a foreign invasion 
completed the ruin of the country. But the first and most 
far-reaching of all these calamities was Garacalla’s massacre, 
which put an end to the direct trade with India. That was 
transferred in part to Adule, and in part went to swell the 
trade by way of the Persian Clulf; and the rise of the 
Abyssinians to power ^ and the glory of Palmyra may both 
be traced to this cause. With Caracalla the hoards of 
Roman coins in Southern India, which so abundantly 
illustrate every Roman emperor from Augustus downwards, 
come suddenly to an end,*^ a striking proof of the entire 
cessation of tlie Indian trade.^ When the scries is resumed 
in the time of Theodosius and his succ(^8sors, the finds are 
smaller and the succession more broken. The travellers 
who went to India — Cosmas Indikoploustes, the Theban 
Scholastikos, and others — took ship at. Adule. 

The Indian settlement at Alexandria which came to an 
end in 215 a.d. was never re-established. In some respects 
this was of little consequence, since these Indian merchants 
were not of a class lil^ely to spread a knowledge of 


^ In 333 A.D. JEizanes, the ruler of Axuin, could boast that he had subdued 
a lorgfe part of Southern Arabia. His Greek inscription, first copied by Salt 
(Valentia’s Travels, iii, 181], lias been the subject of much learned discussion. 
The conquests of the nameless kiii^, whose inscription at Adule Cosmas copied, 
date from the latter part of the third century according to Glaser (McCrindlc’s 
Cosmas Tnd., ii, 69). 

“ K. Sewell, ** Roman Coins found in India” : J.R.A.S. 1904, p. 691 ff. 
A few stray coins of Gordian have turned up ; in one case they were brought into 
the country centuries afterwards : the others may possibly be evidence of the 
trade of Firmus mentioned in the following note. 

3 Vopiscus says of Firmus. the rich Alexandrian merchant and pretender to 
the empire, whom Aurelian slew : ** Idem et cum Blemyis societatem maximam 
tenuit et cum Saracenis. Naves quoque ad Indos negotiatorias saeije misit.” 
The direct trade to India was therefore still fitfully carried on by paying black- 
mail to the Blemyes ; but I find no other proof of its existence for at least two 
centuries. (V<ipi8cu8, “Firmus,” c. 3.) 
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Christianity. Dio Chrysostom tells us^ that they were 
men from the sea-coast, and held in little consideration by 
their countrymen. They seem to have been chiefly 
Dravidians from the south of India, speaking a Dravidian 
tongue.® Hiuen-tsiang describes their successors as rude 
and unintcllcctual men versed only in the business of the 
bazars. And the Greek traders were not very diflferent. 
The “Periplus” never mentions religion. If the Hindu 
traders were unlikely to receive the Gospel, the Alexandrian 
Christians in the days ot* the Antonines were not likely 
to attract the notice of a foreigner. Tlieir religion was 
prohibited, their meetings were private, and for the most 
part they belonged to the Hellenic section of the population. 
Thus any direct importation of Christianity from Alexandria 
is improbable. The zeal of Pantaenus (c. 180 a.d.) and 
doubtless of other missionaries carried them to India, but 
they came to a country where the last traces of Greek 
settlers had disappeared, and where Jews® were more at 
home than Hellenes. 

It is true that in the fifth and sixth centuries — if not, 
indeed, at an earlier time — some learned Hindus were 
acquainted with Alexandrian astronomy and astrology, and 
understood Greek technical terms. The Homaka-Siddhanta 
gives rules for the meridian of Yavanapura ; and Bana, 
it is said, refers to a Greek romance.^ The revival of the 
study of Greek and of Greek science is a part of the 
literary and scientific renaissance whi(;h characterised the 
Sassanians and the Indians in the fifth and sixth ccnluries. 
The famous Christian school of Edessa, which afterwards 


> Dio Clirys. , Oral. xxxv. 

■** IlultzBcli some words of Kanarcsf- m a fragment of a Greuk 

farce, which represents a Rajah talking an Indian tongue (J.K.A.S. 1904, 
p. 399 ff.). Pliny distinguishes one of the three Ealingiis by a Dravidian 
numeral. Other examples will be found in Rihbop Caldwell’s I)rnvidian Grammar. 

3 Jews traded to the mouth of the Indus (Abiria or Ophir). Pantasnus found 
in India Christian Jews from the Persian Gulf, and I<etronne gives graffiti of 
Jews in Egypt engaged in this Indian trade. We also hear of a colony of Jews 
in Afghanistan in the second century a.i>., and the legend of S. Thomas mentiona 
a Jewish slave-girl. 

f D’Alviella: ** Cc que I’Inde doit,” etc., pp. 99 ff. and 136. 
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migrated to Nisibis, was the centre of this study ; but it 
is more likely that the few Hindus who knew anything of 
Greek science got their knowledge directly from Alexandria. 
Despite the fanaticism of the Cliristian populace, the Neo- 
PlatoTiist school of Alexandria flourished throughout the 
fifth century, and had celebrated pagan professors, like 
Proclus and Isidore. Although the main commerce of 
the East went by way of the l^u’sian Gulf, it is not 
suri)rising to hear of Brahmans who visited Alexandria 
about 500 A.i). and were entertained in the house of an 
cx-Coiisul, Severus.^ 

But the influence of Alexandria was confined to a few 
savants. No Hindu commiiiiitv existed in Alexandria after 
the second century, and no wind from Alexandria could 
affect the popular religions of India. 

The Christian communities which existed on the western 
sea-coast of India from the second century consistt^d of 
Jewish and Persian traders.- They were few in number, 
and appear to have been chiefly planted among Dra vidian 
peoples: Cosrnas I ndikopleustcs only mentions churches in 
Male and Cal liana on the Afalabar coast, and in Ceylon.® 
The clergy and the leading members of the corainunity 


* DamasdtH in ]‘hoUi lUbliothocu, ikI. llfUkt r, ii. p. Jiia. by D’Alviolla, 

“ Oe quo riinir p. 107 (ll(H*s(;ln*lius, col. 1041;. the p.isssij^c is 

curious, I traiislsite it : “ Tlier.* came nrribnians down [the river:] to Alexandria 
to iSoverus, who iMiUjrtaiiird tln-ni in liis own Innne with bi'tittiii^ hospitality. 
They lived at his house in a jrruve'iind lionouniblu lashioii after tlie niuiiiier of 
their country, neither Ircjquenliiifr the juiblic haths or the sij»:hts of the town ; 
rather Ihey shunned to ho seen abroad. They liveil tm dates ami riee, and water 
was their (Irink. These men neither beloni^c^d to the lirahmuns wlio pass their 
time in the hilN, nor were they of those Iiiduins who live in towns ; rather they 
belonirod to both in their manner of life, since they served the hill Brahmans iii 
whatever was needed from the towns, and were iaierniediaries tor the townsmen 
in matters wbii^h re(|uired the un^tistaiice of the hill Hrahmuns. ('oncemiii^ thesi' 
hill Briihniaus tliey said pri'tlv lumdi what WTih-rs always say, that by their 
prayer^* tli(‘y brought rain and eloudle.N«« weather, and could bring about or avert 
famines, and had means of warding off other ills, as many as were irremediable 
otherwise. 'Phey also told us of one-footed men who lived among them, and of 
seveu-headed dragons of a monstrous size ; and many other incredible things did 
they relate.*’ 

- Panta}nus found some Chiistians w'ho used a Hebrew (i.e. Aramaic) copy of 
S. Matthew’s GosihI : and long afterwards we have Jewish names among the 
trustees of the church at Craiiganore on a cop))er-plttte grnut of the ninth century 
(I. A. iii, 310). Otherwise we hear of Persians. 

3 McCrindle: Cosnias lud., iii, 119, and xi, 36J. 
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were foreigners long after this time,' although the story of 
Theophilus- proves that there were also native Christians; 
but it was almost impossible for these small communities 
of the South to have exercised any ctaisiderable influence 
cm the evolution of Nortliern Hinduism.^ 

But one set of Christian communities, those, I mean, on 
the north-western frontiers of India, fultils the conditions 
of the case. I havt) treatc'd of this subject <*lsewhere,^ but 
it will be eon vc'ii lent to summarise the evidence. 

Bardaisan, the great (inostie of Kdessa, tells us that in 
liis time (the early part ol‘ tlu^ third century) Christian 
eoinmunities existed among thc^ Bactriaiis and the Gelir, as 
well as in l*artliia, JJedia, and I'ersia,*^ and the evidence 


^ lUirm il: I. A. iii, I>(»S ft’. 

5 Tli('>ton wfll in Me(ll\cntt, “India and Iho A])os-ii(‘ThnTnas,*’p. 18S IT. 
Tin* orijiiiml \>ill b»* tiniiid in l‘.(r. aini L., vnl. ]\\. Tin* Iftshop is, 

T think, tlie first t*c(*li*^in^lical wnln to nTdijniH* tin* ])«*rU*otly ohvicni'' lart that 
'rhonphilus was a native of tin* Maldiv(*>- uhvions fo niooin* xnIio r(*nioinbui'8 that 
Iht! (ir(*(3k 3 roprosi'uts a Latin r. 'I’ln* '^rcptival ri*adrr nia\ cjonsnlt Uae, “ Tht* 
Syrian (ftinrth in India,” j>. ',««’• ft’. ; hnl it is \m* 11 to warn him tlnit altl -njfh 
I sijrn*o with Hao apiiu-^t flu* lh4iop in flu* niattor of ranta*nus, 1 nmsider Rni ’s 
account of Th<‘o]il)ilus both iiniccurnte and nti'-lcndin*'. For the tiuliaii inis.-ion 
ol S. Thomas, see Pliilli])^, J.A. \x\ii (lhO:»i, pji. 1 ft’., 1 Jo ft’. ; Fh*ei, J.K.A.S. 
iyO'», p. 22;] ir. J ha>e treated at some leiiirtli of tin hi ton ot S. 'l liomas and 
ol tliesi- ]»irhiaij s(*tlleineiits in the .loiith ol India in the* S.P.O. (iiiailt‘rl}. 
The Ettiit and the Ajiril, 19(i7 : “ S. Tiioimn* and his Tomb at .M_\lap(»r(*.'’ 

1 do not ^\isli to de<fy all mi-sioiiary aclivil\ to llwse Malabar and Sinjjliali'se 
('bristians. They made a number of launerts in their own neij'hbourliood . and 
the tomb o£ S. 'riiomas at Alylaporo on the east coast ol Irnlia was * discovered ' 
by a Christian hermit, apjiarently about the heji^iuninj^ ot tin* sixth centmy. 
"XVe read of a inoii;ister\ ot |S. Tiiomas in ('t*\l(ni in tlie niiddli* »>.. the fouilh 
century a.d. (l^abourt, “Jjo Christianisiiie dans rKiiipirc I’erst*,” p. 600), and 
the monks w'and.Ted far and wide, and were the chief missioiiarie'* ol the East. 
About 780 A.j). the Ciiiuest* Eiii]M‘ror pie>ented ii die-^h ol honour to, ami 
bestowwl a title ol rauiv n]ion, a Nestoiiaii niissionarv, an Indian, who came, savs 
Le Quien, “e\ n*.iino J’a;;oduiii in India” (“Dnens ('hrisliaim^,” ii, cols. 1207- 8). 
Rut tliti chiet element in the chiirclie-j of Malabar and (’i*ylon \vas l'orci”'ii. and 
if any ^lis^iolls were ever undeititken to Northern Iniiia they have been 
unrecorded. 

* J.R.A.S. 1907, p. 477 ff. 

^ Ot/re o2 nap0i(f Xpurriayoi iro\vya/ioV(ri, ndp^oi vvdpxovTft, oC0* oi cV 
KVtrl irapafiaWovffi robs vfKpobs, ovx oi iy Uepal^i yapovai ray Buyarepas 
auT&y, n^pcrai vi^es, ou napii Bdierpois koli T'l^Aois ^pBeipov^i Tobs yafiubs, etc. 
(Euseh., Priep. Evanj?., vi, 10). “ Neither do the Christians in Parthia, altliou;?h 

ParthiaiLs, indul<re in polyjrainy, nor do those in Media expose their dead to 
the do^, nor do the Persian Christians marry their daujrhtcrs, nor do those 
among^ the liactrians and the Celw corrupt their niarriafros.” The Christians 
were numerous (iroAAoi Syres). Eusebius ascribe^ iiis quotation to Rardaisan the 
Syrian. Modem scholars generally asurihethc Syriac work “ De Fato” (from 
wmich the quotation is taken) to his son ; hut in any case the work dates from the 
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of Origcn, although negative, confirms Bordaisan’s state- 
ment.^ John, the Persian, who attended the Council of 
Nicaca in 825 a.d., signs liimsclf '‘Bishop of the Church 
of Persia and Great India,” by which it is most reasonable 
t(i understand the India in immediate contact with the 
Persian Empire, the India of the Indus Valley and the 
plains beyond it, where Parthian chiefs had ruled, and 
nlicrc Sassaniaii influence was afterwards 'prcdoininant. 
We hear of a Bishop of Merv in 384 a.d. ; and in 424 a.d. 
the Bishops of Herat and Merv attended a synod held by 
the Katholikos on the border of Arabia. Elisaous, an 
Armenian historian of the middle of the fifth century^ 
tells us that in the time of lazdgerd II (438-457 a.d.) 
Christianity had spread over all the intervening regions 
and as far as India.® In the first half of the following 
century the Katholikos made sjiccial regulations for the 
Churches of Seistiiii. It was the e.ustom of the Sassanian 
monarchs to transplant their Christian caijtives, taken in 
the Eoinan wars, to their eastern frontiers ; and tlicso 
captives brought with them the arts of the West and 
a knowledge of Christianity. Persian monks were zealous 


third ceiiturA% and is (piott'd with some ultcratiuns and dramatic udditiMv.s in the 
Clementine llfc<»"nitions, ix, 19-29. Mr. Phillips, in his admirable Mnopsis ol‘ 
authoriiieB for the Indian mission of S. Thomas (l.A. xxxii, pp. 1 It., lift ft’.), 
has quoted this passage Iroin the Clcmeniiiie Recognitions, not noticing that the 
passage itself is a quotation, and that the words ** As Thomns, w'ho is preaching 
the gospel amongst them (i.c. the.]\irthiaiiH), has written to us ” arc a dramatic 
touch added by the author of the Jiecognitions, and -without historical value. 
The omission* is serious, as prominence is given to tlie extract from the 
Clementines. I may add that the^lollowers of Burdaisaii himself were to be 
found in Ractria for several centuries, although they did not form communities. 

^ Nondum est prmdicatum evangelium regni in toto orbe. Non enim fertur 
priedicutum esse evangelium — nec apud Seras nee apud Ariacin,” etc. (Origeii 
in Matt. Comment., quoted by Uaruack, ** Expansion of Christianity,” ii, p. 159). 
Origen is defining the countries w'hich Chnstianity had reached hy enumerating 
the limits beyond wdiich it had not passed. I'he Seres arc, of course, the Chinese 
of Central Asia. Ariakc follows aftor Barygaza in the * * Pcriplus,’ ' and, according 
to Pandit Bhagwanlal Tndnji, it is the equivalent for Apariintika, the name of 
the western coast of the Dekhan. The MS. of Origen is corrupt, and Ariake is 
merely an editorial emendation. No stress can be laid upon it. 

2 Quoted by Drouin, ” Memoire sur Ics Huns Ephthalites ” (Louvain, 1895), 
p. 31. Drouin says : ** Le christianisme penetrait peu a peu dans I’lran ou Pon 
construisait des chapelles et dcs monastercs ; de Plran jusquo dans le pays des 
Kouchans, les parties meridionales de I’empire, et jusqu’aox Indes.’’ The 
Ephthalites adopted a Nestorian alphabet in the fifth century. 
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missionaries, and carried Christianity to wild districts and 
to wilder tribes. It is to a Persian or a Buctrian monk 
of the fifth century that we owe the story of Barlaam 
and Josaphut.^ Christian monks and captives had spread 
Christianity among the White lluus in the last half of the 
fifth century ; in the sixth the White Iluns possessed 
a Bishop of their own. Finally, Cosinas Indikoploustos, 
the great Ncstorian travelh^r and monk, aftirms from his 
own personal knowledge that “ the whole world has been 

filled with the doctrine of the Lord Christ 

Among the Baetrians and Iluns and Persannenians and 
Elamites and throughout the whole land of Persia there is 
no limit to the number of churehes with bishops, and very 
large communities of Christian ]>eo))le, as well as many 
martyrs, and monks living us hermits.** ® And subsequent 
testimony shows that Cosmas was not exaggerating cither 
the numbers or the importance of the Christian communities.^ 
Now, we have seen that these eommunitics were planted 
among the Huns and other barbarian tribes of Bactriu, 
Scistan, and Herat; they appear to have influenced the 
art of Giindhara, and they Avere in constant contact with 
the Indian Brahmans of those parts, wdio were numerous.^ 
The Buddhism of Ccnfrul Asia admittedly borrowed 
much from Christianity; and the frescoes of the A junta 
caves represent scenes from the life of the Passanian Court. 
Barsuyah, the physician of Anushirwan and the translator 
of the fables of the Pafichatantra, was possibly a Christian. 


^ The original work wa>. probably in Pablavi. “ Barlaam und Joasaph,” von 
E. Kuhn, p. 39. Saalmu has proved the cxistonwj of a (Mmsidcrablc Cbristiaii 
Pablavi literature: J.R.A.S. (x.s.), IV, 230 ff. ((jiioied by Kuhn). 

■-* McCrindle: “The Christian Topography -.I Cosmas,” iii, pp. 119-12ii. 
Gibbon refers to this passage (“ Decline,” etc., c. 47). 

* The Nestorian Patriarch Jesuab (650-600 A.i>.) says : “ Pltmas cst orl)is 
terrarum cpiscopis, sacerdotibus, et fidelibus, ((ui tauquum stelbr cioli de die 
in diem augentur.” 

* Uapk 'IvBois Mol Bdicrpois €la\ voAXal ruv \€yofi4vwy Bpaxpudi^up 

(Bardaisan in Euseb., Pr»p. Evang., \i, 10). “ There arc many tons of tliousands 
of those called Brahmans among the Baetrians and the liidiaiis.” There are 
likewise amongst the Baetrians, in the Indian countries, iiinnense multitudes of 
Brahmans,” as the Clementine Recog. (ix, 20) i3ut it. The companions of 
Alexander reckoned Brahmans among the liill tribes of Kabul ; and we have 
frequent references to the Brahmans of Kabul and Bactria in subsequent wTiters. 
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The politicq,! influence of Persia throughout the highlands 
of Kabul and the western borderland of Tndia was great, 
if intermittent, and there was a constant intercourse both 
of commerce and religion. The looms of Kasmlr supplied 
the trousseau of the King of Ksibiil’s daughter, whom 
Hormisdas II married, and Kasmlr shawls werg among the 
most admirc'd of the gifts whuih the embassy of Bahram I 
carried to the Boman emperor Aurelian.^ 

According to the Bhavishya-Piinlna, !Magas of Sakadvipa 
introduced their sun - worship at Mulliin.'^ It cannot be 
denied that the Oliristian com muni Lies on the north-west 
frontier were in a position to exc^redse a considerable 
influence upon tlie Scylhic tribes invading India, and on 
the Briihmans of the borderland.'* 


II. Krishna of Dwaraka. 

Syncretism, the subsumption of diffiTcnt gods under 
a common name, and the gradual evolution of a single 
personality out <»f many, is the commonest way by which 
a pagan god attains to supreme dominion. Cic- ro says 
that there were four Jui)il.crs ; Diodorus Siculus counts 
three Dionysoi ; and the Tlieban Herakles had many 
counterparts. The Pharaohs elevated Anien-Ila to be the 


* Rawlinson: Scvcutli Oricutal' Moiuirehy,” pp. 106 and 141. KaSinlr is 
not mentioned by nanio, but is, I tbink, clearly indicated il' wc lake both passages 
into nccouTit. Yopiseus (Aunjlianus, c. 29) says that this Ea^niir shawl (“ pallium 
breve purjnireum lancstre’*) was to be seen in his day in the temple of the 
Capitoline Ju])itci-. “ Hoc muiius rex Persuriim ah Indts inln'iorihm 8um])tum 
Aureliano dcnlisse ])erhilH'tur, ecribens : Snme jmrpunini qualis apud nos est.” 
None of the Roman dyes could approach the Indian at that time, u-jr could 
European dyes compete with them until quite recently. 

* Gujariit Gazetteer, vol. i, pt. 1, p. 142, where Wilson’s works, vol. x, 
pp. 381-385, and Vishnu-Furaoa, Preface, xxxix, are referred to. 

* For the bicts relating to the spread of Christianity in the East see 
J. l^abourt, “ L(' Christianisme dans TEmpire Perse sous la dynastie Sassanide,” 
Paris, 1904; Harnack, “Expansion of Christianity,” vol. ii, pp. 292-300 
(Eng. trons.) ; W. Barthold, “ Zur Geschichte des Christenthum in Mittel- 
Asien ” ; and Le Quien’s monumental work, ” Oriens Christianus,” Parisiis, 
1740, vol. ii. Le Quien belonged to the order of the Preaching Friars. 
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guardian god of Eg3rpt, although Amen and Ka continued 
to be separately worshipped. And the history of Indian 
religion abounds in examples 'of the fusion or subordination 
of totally distinct deities.^ Krishna is a capital instance, 
for, besides the child Krishna, we have at least three other 
Krishnas. 

FivHt, There is a chief of Dvvaraka, famous for his 
cunning and his craft rather than liis prowess, who plays 
a heading part in the o])ic of the great war, and yet holds 
only the inferior rank (d* a charioloor. An Asura is his 
cousin ; he marries the daughter of the liear King ; and 
with another wife lie erndracts a Itakshasa marriage — that 
is, no marriage at all. He kills his uncle the King of 
the demons. His townsfolk of ilwarakii are drunken and 
dissolute, and perish in a drunken brawl, and they live 
surrounded hy Ahirs and robher tribes. The Indus Valley 
was the land of degraded Aryas, Siidras, and AbliTras, 
according to the Vishnu - Ihiruna^ ; and the Mahabharala 
declares the Kshatriyas of Krislmirs time to be far inferior 
to the Kshatriyas whom Parasuriima had humbled and 
destK»3*ed.® This heroic Krishna, a very Indian counterpart 
of the Grecian Odysseus, is famous for his ‘policy,* a policy 
which consists in breaking every law of honour in force 
among the KshatiSyas. lie acts a part often acted in the 
subsequent history of the Iliijputs, the part, for instance, 
of the Bhil chiefs who so greatly aided the Sisodias ; and 
although the bards of the Mahabharata have bestowed on 
him the complimentary rank of a Ysidava, he is clearlj’^ no 
Aryan, but a dark-skinned indigenous hero of the Lower 
Indus. 

Second, As a god the dark Krishna is associated with 
his elder brother, the white Bahiriima, and his ensigns arc 

^ In the days of the early Roman Empire this was carried so far as to reduce 
all the gods to one. ** Some say that Apollo and Helios and Dionysos are the 
same, and that is your opinion, \vhile many reduce all the gods simply to one 
single power and might, so that it makes no difference whether a man worships 
this one or the other” (Dio Ghrys., Orat. xxxi, Rhodiaca). 

2 Wilson: Yishnu-Purana, translation, p. 481. 

s Mahabharata, Sabha-Porva, § 14 ; P. C. Ray’s translation, p. 44. 

J.K.A.H. 1907. 65 
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the thunderbolt and the goad. Now, Balarama is clearly 
a harvest god. He has a voracious appetite, and is full 
of jollity and drunkenness. He “annihilates the prowess 
of his enemies by the glances of his eyes that roll with 
the joys of wine.” His weapon is the ploughshare, with 
which he cuts his wife down to suit his stature ^ ; his 
standard is the toddy-palm. After the harvest comes the 
rainy season, the Indian Winter. After • the lustrous 
Balarilinu, with his wheat-fields whitening for the harvest, 
comes his brother Krishna, dark as a cloud, and of an 
ebon hue, a god who follows close on the harvest, and 
shares with Balarama the title of Daniodara, the god ‘ with 
a cord round his belly,* as the wisps encircle the wheat- 
sheaf s. A god who is also the hero of many a solar myth, 
the slayer of the demons, who dives under the sea, and 
slays Kaiiisa and Kesi and Madhu, this semi-agricultural, 
semi -solar, or atmospheric god is evidently connected with 
the dark sun and tlu^ sh)rm8 of the rainy season, and his 
shrine is at Dwaraka on the sca-shorc, where the sun dips, 
into the boundless western ocean. 

This elder Krishna is of immemorial antiquity, and is 
associated with certain other personages; he is always the 
son of DevakI and Vasudeva, and the younger hi other of 
Balarama, the slayer of Asuras, Daityas, and demons of 
every kind. He was a great god on tlie north-west frontier, 
as we shall see, before the arrival of the Macedonians, and 
Professor Bhandarkar has noted seven references to him in 
the Mahabhashya of Patafijali, proving that his most famous 
feats were well known in the second century n.c.^ A brilliant 
passage in the third book of the Mahabharata, but of a much 
later time, describes his contest with the Daitya king ^alwa, 
who had besieged Dwiiraka.^ I refer to this passage more 
especially because it thinly veils the solar character of the 
god, and helps, I think, to establish a date. The poet makes 

' Being more successful in this than was Baillie Nicol Jarvie, when he attacked 
his Highland opponent with the same weapon. 

* I. A., vol. iii (1874), p. 14 ff. 

3 Mahabharata, iii, Vana-Panra, §§ 15-22 ; P. G. Ray’s translation, p. 49 ff. 
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^alwa and Erishna shower arrows numberless as the sun- 
beams on each other ; they produ(;e iiiiiunierable suns by 
magic illusions. Erislina is sore bestead ; he piles a mountain 
of rocks — towering banks of clouds — upon his (solar) chariot, 
and dives under the sea to destroy tlie city of Salwa. In 
this battle, be it noted, Krishna wields the thunderbedt of 
Indra,^ and he fits “ to his bowstring his favourite weapon 
of fire, which rises in the air like a second sun ** and 
destroys the cily of 6alwa. Krishna has not yet command 
of the discus of Vishnu or the bow of horn ; the weai)ons 
of Tndra must serve him. From this exi)edition under ihe 
sea, Krishna finally returns triumphant to DwilrakiT on ‘'his 
car resplendent as the sun.” So far the solar hero. And 
now turn to the dcseri[)tion which the poet gives of the 
fortifications of Dwiiiaka, its walls and towers, its towered 
gateways, the roads and moats strewn with spikes, " the 
engines for hurling burning brands and fires .... 
engines for hurling balls (of stone) and bullets and hot 
liquids.” “The land around the city for full tAVO miles 
was rendered uneven, and holes and ])its were dug thereon, 
and combustibles w'cre se(iretcd below the surface.” ^ Now' 
this description is applicable only to a city attacked or 
defended by cata^)iilt.s, and ballistas and movable w'oodeii 
towers, and engines for sotting them on ‘ fire, and by 
subterranean mines and countermines. The novel art of 
besieging and defending fortified cities in this fabhiou W'as 
first learnt by the Sassaniaus from the Romans in the 
Roman wars; and the siege of Dwarakii by Salw^a reminds 
us irresistibly of the description given by Ammiuiius 
Marcelliniis of the siege of Amida in 359 a.d.^ The 
fortifications of Ow’^araka, as imagined by the Indian poet, 
cannot well he earlier than the fourth century a.d. ; and 
it follows either that the passage is interpolated, or that, 
in some parts of Hindustan at any rate, the identification 
of Krishna with Vishnu was not complete by 300 a.d. 

^ Mahabharata, iii, Vana-Parva, § 22 : l\ C. Ray, p. 05. 

* Mahabharata, iii, Vana-Parva, § 15 ; P. C. Ray, pp. 49-50. 

3 Ammianus Marcellinus, xix, 1-8. 
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Third. The original Krishna of the Indus Valley, non- 
Aryan hero and semi -Aryan god, Aryan only in name, 
underwent a gradual rapprochement with the great Aryan 
divinities, with Indra when Indra was in the ascendant, 
and afterwards with Vishnu. Krishna, as an ascetic, even 
attempted to outbid the venerable Siva. But his earliest 
connection aj)pcurs to have been with Indra. lie was called 
Upendra, ‘tlie little In(b*a/ and Govinda, ‘ the' herdsman of 
the fertilising rain - clouds.’ He was, moreover, closely 
associated with the white Arjuna, another form of Indra, 
although Krishna, being an intruder of non-Aryan origin, 
had to accept an inferior part. Although Krishna’s 
character was originally shaped by his association with 
Indi'a, the tinal de\'elo])mcnt came from the purely Aryan 
Vishnu. After, probably long after, Vishnu had become 
the personal embodiment of the impersonal and universal 
divinity, Krishna took the part of Vishnu’s chief human 
representative. In this character he is sometimes a part, 
a fraction, of the supreme god, born of a black hair of 
Vishnu ; sometimes lie represents the whole of the divinity.' 
The process of identitication must have been gradual; it 
was apparently not complete until the end of the fourth 
century a.d. 

And now let us see what the Greeks have to say about 
this hero-god. The Greeks found their own gods every- 
where abroad; a mere similarity of names was sufficient. 
Ptah was short for Ilephaistos, Perseus was connected with 
Persia, Medea with Media^ and the Egyptian Neith with 
Athene, since Neith was Athene spelt backwards. If the 
identification did not come from a similarity of name, it 
came from some resemblance of figure or of dress.’ It was 
vain for philosophic historians to point out that the names 
were not really the same, that the foreign gods and their 

1 V. Wilson, Vishnu-Furiiva, Preface, pp. ix, xiii, xx, Ixxi ; trami., pp. 491, 
492, 498. 

* For a lone list of identifications between Greek and Egyptian deities see the 
Greek inscription set up by the officials of Ptolemy Eueig^ II at Sehele, near 
the first cataract. iWonne, *' Recueil des Inscriptions, etc., de Eg;^te,” 
Inscr. xxxii. 
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attributes wore entirely different, and that some other Greek 
god represented them more closely. Tho popular imagination 
was alone responsible for these identifications, and it found 
them everywhere. And so, when the Macedonians took it 
into their heads that tlic Paropamisus w'as the Caucasus, 
they must needs locate in it the deliverance of Prometheus 
by ITerakles. Tliis Avas confessedly somewhat uncertain, 
but wlieii they came to the town of Nysa they could no 
longer doubt. Xysa a]ipears to have been situated in the 
wild mountainous region between tho Kiibul river and the 
Indus: by the Gn^'ks it was sometimes included in India, 
sometimes placard out *<1(10 it. The town lay on the lower 
slopes of ^It. ]Meros,^ and the country abounded in the 
Avild \ine and th<‘ ivy. in laiirid, inyrth% and box. Kuripides 
had invented, or made famous, the triuTn])hs of l)ionys(»s in 
Bacdria — the land of exile for the Greek subjects of the 
Aclia'ineniaii kings ; and tho ^lucedonians bad now alighted 
on an Indian Dionysos. Were not the Avild vine and the 
ivy tho special emblems of tho god? 31oreo\'er, the local 
princes (like all the kings of India) obserAod Bacchanalian 
fashions : they AA’^ore llowercd muslin dresses, m)t unlike 
those in which the attendants of Dionysos Avero clad: Avhon 
they went to Avar, or to the chase, they Avc're suri’ounded by 
a bodyguard of Avomen, and accompanied with tlie clasli of 
cymbals and of drums. These Indians loA^od music and the 
dance; and, seeing tlnur dances, tho Macedonians b(‘thought 
them of the choric dances of the satyrs in Greek comedy. 
The Indians ascribed all their customs to the institution 
of the god. Clearly Dionysos had here set up his worship ; 
and for ten days Alexander and his army croAvned them- 
selves with ivy, and worshipped the son of Scmele, indulging 
in Dionysiac revelTj% many pretending to be inspired by the 
god, and to be seized with a divine frenzy. 

Dionysos had been found. It was next the turn of 
Herakles. Alexander’s most famous feat of arms in this 
region was the storming of the mountain citadel of Aomos. 

^ Nysa and Meni seem to have been common named throughout this whole 
region. The famous horses of the Persian kings came from the^ysman plains. 
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According to some legend, the origin of which is unknown, 
a great Indian god whom the Macedonians identified with 
Herakles had failed to take it. Alexander the Herakleid 
had therefore outdone Herakles his ancestor. The vanity 
of Alexander loved, and the policy of Alexander dictated, 
his identification with the gods of the countries he subdued. 
His whole Indian campaign appears to have kept in 
view the conscious imitation of Herakles and Dionysos ; he 
set up their exploits as an incentive to his soldiers; and 
when he had escaped from the sandhills of Mekran, he 
proceeded through Karmania in a Dionysiac triumph which 
became famous throughout the Hellenic world, and furnished 
a model for the pageants of the Ptolemies and Seleucids.^ 
It became the fashion tf) represent Dionysos in a chariot 
drawn by gigantic elephants; and, in the time of the later 
Antonines, Alexander and Dionysos were sometimes regarded 
as almost onc.“ 

We have seen the signs by which Dionysos was identified — 
the wild vino and the ivy, the crowds of women, and the 
Bacchanalian customs of the kings. The Indians furthered 
the identification. They said that their god was a hero-god, 
who had taught them the arts of agriculture, given them 
laws, and settled them in cities; and these were aniong the 
very benefits which Dionysos had conferred on the (jI reeks. 

The marks of Herakles were different. In Greece, from 


^ The chief authoiiticB for tlid Indian Dionysos and Herakles are Diodorus 
Siculus, ii, 38-39 (also more briefly, iii, 63;; Aman’s “Indira,** c. 5, 7,8, 
and 9 ; Strabr), xv, 8 and d8. All these authors base their accounts mainly 
on Megasthenes. Nysa, Aoriios, find the revels in Karmania are mentioned 
by aU the historians of Alexander — especially by Quintus Curtius, who lays 
emphasis on Alexander’s attempts to imitate Hercules and Father Racchus. 
The Sibi, the Malli, and Oxydracsv are mentioned by all the historians. See 
more especiaUy Arrian, Anabasis, v, 4-14, for the Oxydmcje; for the Sibi, 
Strabo, xv, 8 (also McCrindle*s notes in “Ancient India — its invasion 
by Alexander the Great,” pp. 350-1 and 366). For the Brachmanes, 
Garm lines, Pramnm, and Gymneta; as described by Megasthenes, see Strabo, 
XV, 59, 70, and 71, and for the worship ol Zeus Ombrios and the Ganges, Strabo, 
XV, 69. For Prometheus, Arrian, Anabasis, v, 3, and Strabo, xv, 3. All 
these passages have been translated by McOrin^e. 

3 Augustus used a seal with the head of Alexander ; and Caracalla carried his 
imitation of Alexander to the extent of a craze. Among other things he led 
elephants about with him, Sirwt koI dy rothr^ rhy *A\d(wipoy ftaXXoy 3^ rhy 
Ai^vvcroi' BSfy (Dio Cassius, Ixxvii, c. 7), ” so that even in this point he 

might appear to imitote Alexander or rather Dionysos.” 
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the fifth century downwards, Heraklcs was invariably 
characterised by his club and his lion^s skin.^ These two 
were also the characteristics of the Indian Heraklcs; “the 
dress which this Herakles wore resembled that of the Theban 
Heraklcs, as the Indians themselves admit.” The Sibi, 
a people of the Panjiib, and noted for their devotion to 
Herakles, dressed themselves in the skins of wild animals, 
carried clubs for amis, and branded their oxen and their 
mules with the mark of a club. Unlike the Indian Dionysos, 
the Indian Heraklcs had never travelled beyond India; he 
left many sons, but only one daughter, Pandaia, whom he 
married when she was sc'ven years old. 

The identification of the Indian Herakles is fairly easy. 
The (frock Heraklcs iigures on the Indo-Seythic coins of 
Kadphises I, and is replaced by tlu^ Indian Siva on coins 
of Kadphises IT. Under the name Oesho, Jind wdth various 
attributes including the club, Siva figures on coins of 
Kanishka, Huvishka, and Vasudeva.^ Mr. I). It. Bhandarkar 
has shown that the incarnation of Siva as Lakullt^, “the 
lord who bears the club,” goes back to this very period.® 
It is held that the name of the people called Sibi in 
Sanskrit, — tlic Sibai of the Greeks, tvho mention them as 
descendants of the followers of Herakles, — marks them as 
special worshippefrs of Siva, the letters and r being con- 
stantly intcrehaiiged. Lastly, Heraklcs’ daughter, Pandaia, 
recalls the kingdom of Pandion or Piindya, a famous 
kingdom of Southern India,^ while we infer from the 

^ Strabo doubts tiiv cxistcuco of an Indian Ilrrakles, on tho ground that liis 
dress did not eorrespond with the ancient Greek ^6aya: I mi Roscher, T^cxieoii 
(s.y. Herakles), says that from the fifth century n.c. the club and the lion's skin 
were the invariable cliuracteristics of Uerukles. 

- “ Oksho [properly Oesho] is a standing figure, evidently suggested by that 
of Herakles.” On some of Huvishka’s coins he has three heads uud four arms. 
** With one hand he gra^ a club w'hich rests do the ground ; the second hand 
holds a trident ; the thira a thunderbolt ; the fourth a water- vessel.” On other 
coins of Huvishka he is represented as a naked mendicant. Goins of Yasudeva 
represent him with the trident and the moon, and sometimes with, sometimes 
without the humped bull Nandi. Cunningham enumerates seven different 
representations of Oksho [Oesho] on the coins of Kanishka, Huvishka, and 
Yasndova. Cunningham, Coins of the Kushaus,” pt. iii, pp. 100-101. 

3 J.B.B.R.A.S., X3di, pp. 151-105; and Fee Fleet, in J.R.A.S. 1907» 
pp. 419-426. 

* Periplus, c. 54 and 59. Pliny, H.N., vi, 105. 
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“ Periplus ” that Eumari was especially worshipped at Cape 
Comorin.^ Now, the Dravidians of this region arc still noted 
for their devotion to Siva, and Eumari is at once his Sakti, 
his daughter, and his wife. 

The Indian Dionysos cannot be so directly identified, for 
the Dacchanalian pomp of ihe kings and the bodyguards 
of women were common, as the Greeks admitted, to all the 
monarcihs of India. We have a representation" of an Indian 
Dionysos on a silver patera, an ancient heirloom of the Mirs 
of Badakshan.® The god is seated in his car, and is drawn 
in triumphal proe<^ssion by two women ; cu])ids attend him ; 
a nimbus is round his head, a wine-cup in liis hand ; and 
a drunken Herakles, with club and lion-skin, follows the 
chariot. The patera is probably the work of a native artist,^ 
but it is copied from some late Greco-Roman design, and 
it tells us nothing of the personality of the god, although 
it confirms the existence (»f his cult. Fortunately we have 
proof from another source to show that Dionysos is identical 
with Erishna. In the second ccuitury a.( and consequent 
on the troubles which followed the break-nj) of tin' Greco- 
Bactrian kingdom, an Indian tribe from the north-west 
frontier took refuge with the I^arthian Valarsaces (149- 
V27 B.r.), and ultimately settled in /Vrmenia.^ Tl<* tribes- 
men brouglit witli them their two gods, whoso names sounded 
to the Armenians like Gisaiio and Dcmetr. The nearest 
Indian equivalents are Kjs(*ii and Daniodara, that is, Krishna 
and Balurama.''^ Gisane had long hair, and his worshippers 

t 

^ The “Perij)lus” the cape andhnven of Komar (Cape Comorin). It 

says that it was a sacred hatliiiiff-place ' frotjuented hotli hy men and f^onien, 
especially by persons who intended to devote the rest of their life to celibacy 
(Periplus, c. 58). 

® Sir G. Birdwood (“The Industrial Arts of India,” p. 147) gives a represen- 
tation of this patera, and a full descri])tion of it. 

3 Forgusson supposed that the ])ateru might have formed port of the spoils of 
Antioch when Ohosroes 1 cajjturtHl it ; hut the wheel of the chariot is thoroughly 
native ; the spokes are far too numerous tor a Greek or Roman chaiiot. 

* According to an old tradition mentioned by Dr. 8tcin anotlier colony of 
Indians migrated about the same time Irom Taxila to Khotan; and Lassen 
mentions various tribes wliich are said to liuve fled eastwards from the Panjab, 
jn consequence of the irruption of the Tavanas. 

B Damodara is a title generally of Krishna, but it is also applied to Balaruma. 
Wilson’s Vishnu- Purana, trans., p. 570. 
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wore their hair long, and held it sacred by his command ; 
on this point they were fanatical. Now Megasthenes tells 
us that Dionysos “ instructed the Indians to let their hair 
grow long in honour of the god.”' These Armenian Indians 
had come from the country Avhore the Greeks discovered the 
Indian Dionysos, and Dionysos and Krishna must thus bo 
identical.® 

Tlie later Greek and Roman writers adhere to the j>ractiee 
of calling Siva Herakles, tail the Indian Dionysos w«*nt out 
of fashion oxi?cpt ainoiitr poets and writers i)f romance. 
Diodorus Siculus calls the second gr(*at Indian god Osiris,^ 
and certainly there ar<‘ many ])oints (»f resrinblance between 
Krishna and Osiris ; ])orh Avere dark, l)olli had a divine 
brothta’ and a history, and while the one re])r('sented the 
nightly sun, the (»th(U‘ was assoi:iated with tiui travails of 
the Winter sun hidden behind the tdoiids of the monsoon. 
But the Egyptian Osiris was himself always identilied with 
the Greek Dionysos ; ^ and Diodorus may have meant 
nothing more in calling the ludijin god Osiris; at any 
rate he displays no special knowledge of the Indian god. 

Clemens of Alexandria is a much more iinjun tant witness, 
for Clemens was well informed about Indian a Hairs, anti in 
all probability got his informatit»ii from his Uaclier Ihmtncnus, 
who had visited ^the Avest coast <»f India. ‘ Noav (lemens 
tells us that the Indians of his day (that is. the Indians of 
the west coast 4)f India in the end of the ‘ (‘cond ctMilurv 
A.D.) Avorshipped Herakles and Pan."’ It is not quite certain 


^ .^ian : Indica, c. 7. 

* J.R.A.S. 1904, ]>p. Caniiin^hiiiii f** Coins ot Ancioiit India.” 

profaco, pp. vh-viii) identifios JIornkleH with S ' a, but Ik* nnikes Dionysos t< l)o 
Suryadeva, the Sun-t^od. 

“ Diod. Sic., i, 19. McCriudle translat4*s tbf ^oiicludiiijj sfiiionecs of c. 19 
and the first words of C. 20 (“Ancient India,” ]». 201), but gives a wroug 
refurencc. 

* In the Ptolemaic inscription at Seliele, alroady referred to, Dionjsos is 
identified with I’et-em-p-Amenti, ‘he who is in the Anicnti,' i.e. Osiris. The 
identification here is based on the fact that Dionysus A'as a g(Ml of the underworld : 
it was possible for the Greeks to regard Krishna also as the representative ot 
the Winter sun, the sun of the underworld. Ilut 1 doubt if Diodorus meant 
anything more than 1 have saiil in the text. 

» Clemens Alex., Strom., iii, c. 7, p. 194 Syl. 
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which Pan Clemens meant, but probably it was the Orphic 
Pan, and the Greek conception of the Orphic Pan is closely 
akin to that of Vishnu.^ The value of Clemens' statement 
is brought out by a story given by Bardaisan.* “In the 
kingdom of Saiidanes,” says Bardaisan, that is, in the 
Western Ghats, there was a sacred cave of the Indians 
with a colossal statue of their supreme god. He was 
represented as half male and half female. On his right 
breast the sun was engraved, the moon on his loft ; “ while 
on the two arms was artistically engraved a host of angels 
and whatever the world ctmtains, that is to say, sky and 
mountains and sea and a river and ocean, together with 
plants and animals, in fact, everything." Everyone 
recognises this as Siva- Ardhanariswara ; and Bardaisan's 
description shows that by the second century a.d. Siva had 
attained the highest rank as an embodiment of Pantheistic 
divinity. In the time of Alexander, according to Strabo, 
the Brahmans taught that “the deity who made and governs 
the worlds is diffused through all its parts." ^ But this 
deity was iK'ither the Ilorakles nor the Dionysos of that 
time, nor does he a])])ear to have had a distinct personality. 
He was the neuter Brahman. The idea of a personal 
embodiment of this divinity, and his idcntificat’or. with 
a great popular god, develops itself between the third 
century n.c. and the second centuiy a.d., and reaches its 


' Clemens* statement is perhaps coiifijined by an inscription at Redesiye, the 
second of the three haltin^-phices hetween Kdfu anil the seaport of Berenice, 
the entrepot of the Efjyp*'**® trade' with India. It was customary for travellers 
to record their thanks for a jirosperous journey in the ancient temple of Chnemu, 
or Tan, which stood there, and ^ave its name to tin; locality, S8pcv/ia tov Uaveiou. 
One of these travellers, an 1 ndian named SSophun (Subhilnu P) , expresses his gratitude 
to “ Pan, the protector of my journey, and tlio liearer of my prayer ** (J.R.A.S. 
1 904, p. 402 ; Suhhunu is Hultzsch’s su^^jstiou) . The epithets ei^oSos and iv^Koos 
were the standing epithets employed by every traveller in these der'ications ; 
even Jews used them. It is doubtful, therefore, w^hether Sophon was not merely 
])aying his respects to the local deity ; he may not have meant any Indian god at 
all. A full account of this fortified hvdreuma, or caravanserai, and its inscriptions, 
will be found in Detroniie, op. cit., vol. ii, Inscr. clxxvii, etc. The two Jewish 
inscriptions are the most curious. 

* Given by Stobscus in an extract fnmi Bardaisan (either directly or from 
a passage preserved hv E*orphyry), and translated bv McCrindle, “Ancient 
India,’* pp. 172-174. 

* Strabo, xv, 59. 
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culmination in Siva-Ardhanariswara; and if Vishnu be meant 
by Clemens’ (Orphic) Pan, as apparently he is, then Vishnu, 
the perpetual rival of Siva, must also have been worshipped 
as an embodiment of the supreme god in Western India 
before 200 a.d. 

Hut whetliev Pan bo Vislinu or not, there appears no 
trace at this time of the cult of Krishna in the Western 
Dekhan. For the. great distinction between Krishna and 
Siva was that llie cult of Krishna was confined to the 
mountains and tlie Indus Valley, while the cult of Siva 
existed all over India. ]MegastlH‘nes tells us that the 
“philosophers of the hills” worshi]>pod Dionysos, while 
Ileraklcs was worshipped in the plains.^ Hy ‘the hills* 
the companions of Alexander meant the mountains of Kabul 
and of the delta between the Ko])hen and the Indus ; neither 
they nor Megasthenes knew anything of the Himalayas, 
and it is doubtful if they had heard of Kasmlr. All the 
peoples and localities conneeAed with Dionysos belong to this 
north-western region : !Nysa and Mcros, and the Armenian 
Indians, and the silver j)at/C?ra wdiich I hav(» described. 
The Oxydracflo also and the ]Malloi were worshippers of 
Dionysos. Tlie people of the Jhelam sang Hacchie songs, 

and aceordinp: to Quintus Curtins the name ol lather 

” 0 

Bacchus was famous on the lower Indus. • Unlike the 
Indian Hcrakles, the Indian Dionysos was worshipped 
beyond the confines of India proj)er. He was worshiiDpt'd 
in the regions w’est and norlh-Avcst of the Indus, wdiich 
were sometimes included in Ariane, sonu'times in India. 
The statement of Polymniis maj^ have been suggested by 
Euripides, and is of little value,^ but according to Polymnus 
he was worshipped in Bactria also. Doubtless the Brahmans 
of Bactria worshipped him. In fine, thtj god of Dwiirakii 
was the chief god throughout the hills of the north-west 
frontier and in the Indus Valley." 

* Strabo, \v, 58. 

* McCriudle: “Ancient India : ita invasion by Alexander. '* p. 340. 

® This was true doM’ii to Mahoinodan tin* *’. Alberuni, who was well 
acquainted with this region, Icnew only the Yai^lkuavas. He scarcely mentiona 
Siva. Alberuni’s India, vol. i, I^reface, p. xlvii, tr. Sachnu. 
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Herakles, or ^iva, was the god of the plains, and had 
never left India, so the. Greeks were told. His images were 
carried before the soldiers of Porus; the Sibi (Shivis) of 
the Panjab bore his name ; the Surasenas, whose capitals 
were MathunT and Oleisobothra, were devoted to him ; he 
had founded Palibothra at the junction of two streams, 
and many other cities ; his daughter ruled the country 
of Pandion ; and he was worshipped in •Ceylon.^ As 
Ardhaniiriswara he was worshipped in the Western Ghats. 
The statements of the Greeks are borne out by the 
Buddhist Piili writers. They mention Mahiideva and Isiina 
and priapic genii, but tliey make no mention of Krishna. 
He docs not belong to this Buddhist world of Magadha 
and the Middle country.- 

The statements of the Greek writers, thus inteipretcd, 
enable us to catch a glimpse of the great religious revolution 
that took i)lace l)et.w<*oii the time of Alc'xander and the age 
of the Guptas — a revolution in which the foundations of 
modern Hinduism 'were laid. In the third century n.c. 
Siva was worshijiped throughout tlie length and breadth 
of India; jnlgriinagos to holy waters and holy sites wore 
peculiarly meritoiious ; and argumentative Buddhist Sramanas 
and Jain Diganibaras were to bo found in uunibe -s on the 
north-west frontiei-s long before tlic advcuit of the missionaries 
of Asoka. ludra, the Ganges, and the local cults were 
especially honoured in the Gangetic Valley ; and the Brahmans 
occupied themselves in their schools with speculations on an 
omnipresent, although impersonal, divinity. Krishna of 
Dwaraka had no part in this world of the interior, but he 
was supreme in the Indus Valley and the mountains of Kstbul. 
Vishnu was gi’cat as yet only in Pailchala, that is to say, in 
the country of the upper Doab and Kohilkhand, which was 
the peculiar home of Briihmunism.® With the invasions from 


1 “ Coli ITcrculem ” (Pliny, H.X., vi, 22). 

3 Rhys Dtivids' su^^estive work, “ Buddhist India,’* pp. 235-6. 

* He is represented only on the coins of Pahchala. Cunningham : ** Goins of 
Ancient India,” p. 84. The legends of these coins are in letters ** somewhat 
later than Asoku’s date, but I think earlier than the Christian era ” (p. SO). 
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the north-west an era of political and religious fermentation 
began, which took definite shape by the end of the first 
century a.d. The old exclusiveness of the twicc-bom Aryas 
was to some extent broken down — Tavanas, Sakas, Parthavas, 
and Pahlavas were admitted to the rank of Kshatriyas; 
Indra and the sacrificial system fell into the background; 
while Brahman pliilosopliy allied itself to the popular 
religions, and Visbnii-Narayana, Siva, and Buddha* were 
exalted by their rospe(*tive \vorship])ers to uni(]ue mono- 
theistic divinity. The devcdopmenl of the Vaishnava cult 
is perhaps the most remarkable, as it was certainly the most 
progressive, feature in this religi<ius evc^luflon. The theory 
of incarnations, whereby Vishnu became great, is peculiar 
neither to Ilindiiism nor to Vaishnavism. Every god 
temporarily assumes a niatt‘rial shape, as the ]Mahabharata 
expressly tells us India di<l not disdain U) hi* born as the 
son of Kusaraba;® and ultimately all the heroes of the 
Great War came to bo reckoned incarnations of the gods.'* 
But the incarnations of Vishnu differ from all others in that 
they were undertaken for the salvation of the earth or of 
the gods. Vishnu is essentially a Oeb^ awrrip, a saviour god.® 
A similar idea found expression in the nearly eontemporary 
evolution of the Buddhist Avalbkilcswara, a creation of 
the Bactrian Buifdhists, and not uninfluenced perliap.s by 
Christianity.® Far down mUt the Middle Ages the worship 
of Vishnu was chiefly connected with his earli*^'r incarnations 


* Buddha is “ I’etro existant par lui-mOme.” “ Le dieu uu dcssus dcs dieux.” 
“ 11 cst (lieu i)ur iai-nit-nie.” Lalitu Vistara, tiauh. Fuuuaux, tom. i, 
pp. 85, 90, 107 (Musoe Guiniet, vi). 

“ “The incarnatious on earth of portions ot every deity.’* Mahahhiiratn, 
Sahha-Tarva, § 36, P. 0. Ray’s truns., p. 103. 

® Wilson’s Vishnu-lhirana, trans., p. 399. 

* Barth : “ The Rclifpons of India,” p. 167, noif. 1. 

® Narayana, says an inscription, “is entirely dcvol^d to [the welfare of] the 
universe.’* (Fleet, “ Gupta Inscriplions,” vol. jii), p. 161.) 

® For AvaJukiteSwara, see Cowell, I.A. viii, p. 219 ff. Also Fergiisson and 
Burgess : “ Cave Temples of India,” ptisfiim. The Ho-calJi*d Buddhisi litany, 
a frequent subject in the Inter caves, is lie.st seen in pi. Iv, and descrilicd on 
p. 358. Avalokitefiwara appears from heaven to save his worshippers from the 
ykid elephant, the tiger, and the snake, from ship reck and the sword, etc. The 
cult of Avalokitedwara seems to mo to throw considerable light on the develop- 
ment of the Hindu doctrine of bhakti. 
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as the Boar, the Dwarf, or the Man-lion. But he had the 
happy power of identifying himself with the local hero-gods 
who possessed a history — with Hama and Buddha and 
Krishna. Krishna was among the latest of these identi- 
fications,^ and we liave some data for determining the time, 
lie is not mentioned in the Buddhist books, or in the laws 
of Maim ; and we have seen that in some parts of India he 
was still identified with Indra after ^00 a.d: Apparently 
he docs not become identified with Vishnu until the time 
of Kalidasa, that is, not until the fifth century a.d. ; Kalidasa 
completely identifies tlie two according to Weber. In the 
Tuffim inscription, an inscription from the Paiijab of the 
end of the fourth or the beginning of the fifth century a.d., 
Krishna’s wife, Jamba vatT, is brought into connection with 
Vishnu.* In Skandagupta’s inscription at Juniigadh, dated 
455-6 it is said that A^ishnu [Krishna] “became 

(incarnate and) human by the exercise of his own free will.” 
Another inscription of Skandagupta mentions Krishna by 
namc.^ So far the external evidence. V^ishnu, the latest 
of the Vcdic gods to start on a great career, had become 
the chief personal embodiment of the divine essence by 
the second century a.d.; and by the fifth century he had 
assimilated to himself Krishna of Dwaraka, the anci hero- 
god of the north-west frontier, whose star had long been 
ill tlie ascendant. It remained for a younger Krishna to 
contest with both the favour of the multitude. 


^ Malial)liarata, Santi-T’arvji, Pi C. Ray, ii, pp. 774-.'), where Krishna is 
stated to he one of tin* Isitc'st incarnations of the ;»od. The Vishnu-Puraiia makes 
him long: posterior to Vishnu’s incarnation as Buddha. AVilson, V.P., tr., 
pp. .338-341. For a different opinion see Barth, “The Religious of India,” 
p. 107, note 1. 

— * “ Vishnu, who is a mighty lily on the water-lily which is the face of Jamba- 
vati: ” Fleet: “Oupta In.scri])tions,” (C.I.I., vol. iii), p. 270. 

® Fleet: “Gupta luscription.-*,” (C.I.I., vol. iii), p. 05. 

* Fleet: ibid., p. 55. 
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III. Krishna of Matuuua. 

Wg have discussed at length the ancient Krishna of 
Dwarakii ; we now turn to the child Krishna of Mathurii. 

It is generally agreed that the little Krishna is much 
younger than the liero - god. “ The childhood tales of 
Krishna arc of late (Puranic) origin, and most of the 
cow-boy exploits are post-Kpic,” siiys Professor Hopkins.^ 
In the second book of the Maliabharata, Sisupala is made 
to reproach Krishna with the h>w and servile emplojTneiits 
of his youth among the cowherds, but. Professor Hopkins 
says that '‘the scene has been touched up by a late hand ; ” 
and the references to Mathurii in the epic are all suspicious 
according to Wilson.- Weber considers the Jain traditions 
to represent the oldest form of the Krishna ](»g('iid, and 
they know nothing of a ])ustoral Krishna.^ Krishna, infant 
and youth, first makes his apjM'ainncc in the Vishnu - 
Puriina and the Ilarivaiiisa, works usually ascribed to the 
sixth century a.d. Some small bas-ndiofs in the smaller 
Vaishnava temple at Biidiimi aie the first sculjitured 
representations of his youthful freaks, and tlu'sc^ sculptures 
do not go back toyond the last half of t lie sixth century 
at the earliest.^ So far the direct evideneo. On the oilier 
hand, a remark in the Bhitari inscription of Skandagupta, 
composed soon after 455-0 a.o., would seem to indicate an 
older form of the legend which was subsequently altered. 
Skandagupta, describing his joyful return home after 

^ Hopkins: “ Religions of India,** p. 4o7. ‘ It. is purtain,*’ says Mr. Growsc, 

“that Krishna was eclebrated as a gallant warrinr prince Idi* many ages before 
he was metamorphosed intti the ainator)^ swain no now, under the title of 
Kanbiiiyn, is w(»rshipped tbrougbout India** (Un.wse, “ Matlinra,’* p. /iO). All 
my references are to the second and much enlarged edition of this work published 
in 1880. 

* “It is doubtful if Krishna the hoy, «*i!id In's adventures at Vriiidavi.ii, wore 
not subsequent inventions,’* i.e. RubHe(|Uont to the completion of the Maliabharata. 
“There are no allusions to them in the poem of an unsuspicious nature.'* 
(Wilson, Vishnu- Purana, trans., p. 492, note 1.) 

* So says Weber, I.A., vol. xxx (1901), p. 280. 

‘ I.A., vol. vi (1877), pp. 384-5. 
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a campaign against the Pushyamitras, says that he 
“ betook himself to his mother, whose eyes were full of 
joy, just as Krishna, when he had slain his enemies, betook 
himself to his mother Pevaki.’' ^ This must therefore 
have formed a famous incident in the killing of Kaihsa, 
but in the Vishnu-Purana it entirely disappears. Krishna 
and Palarania, having destroyed the demon king, take notice 
for the first time of Vasudeva and DevakI, and prostrate 
themselves before them ; Vasudeva makes a long Briihmanical 
speech, Devaki says nothing, and, indeed, she had not set 
her eyes on the boys since they were b()rn. In these 
circumstances tlie end of the fifth or the beginning of the 
sixth century may be assigned as the birth -time of the 
infant Krishna.^ 

And Mathura was liis lurthplace ; at least, no other city 
has claimed the honour, jdthough Dwarakii was always his 
‘ favourite city ’ in the Epic and in the older time. We 
have seen that Mathura was originally a capital of the 
Surasenas, and the SHrasenas were devoted to ITcrakles, 
that is, to Siva — of which nun'e hereafter. Mathurii was 
afterwards (uitirely Buddhist and Jain ; MoBovpa fi r&v 
OeSw, Ptolemy calls it, ])robably from the multitude of its 
Buddhist and Jain images. Fa-hian (400 a.d.) Arand it 
entirely Buddhist. Buddhism was declining in the time 
of Iliuen-tsiang (6^30-044 a.d.). It is now the sacred 
capitiil of the infant Krishna. 

These literary notices arc borne out by. the antiquarian 
remains. With one or ,two exceptions all the ancient 
sculptures and architectural remains found at Mathura are 
Buddhist or Jain. An Ionic column and a feeble bas- 
relief of an unmistakable Ilerakles strangling the Nemean 
Lion show the former presence of the Bactrian Greeks.® 

* Fleet: “ Gupta InBcriptions,” (C.I.I., vol. iii), p. 65. 

^ Althou|]:h the Mahabharata reprcHents Krishpa as an ascetic who passed long 
periods of time in penances on the banks of the Jamna (Vana-Parva,^ { exxv, 
P. G. Ray, p. 381), Mathura is nowhere mentioned among the Tarious and 
conflicting lists of t\rtha%^ a proof of the lateness of the child legend, and that 
it was later than the story of the White Island, one of the latest passages in 
the poem. 

3 On tlie Greeks at Mathura, v. Growsc, pp. 99-100. 
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There is also a bas-relief of a large-limbed, portly, drunken 
man, discovered by Colonel Stacey in 1836, and called by him 
a figure of Sileniis. Mr. Growse discovered a replica of this 
in 1874, and with the help’ of the other bas-reliefs on the 
same stone he has turned it into a Buddhist story, the story 
of an anchoret who fell, tempted by women and by wine.^ 
Mr. Growse appeal’.^ to me right ; the work appears to be 
the work of a native artist, and similar Buddhist drinking 
scenes are common on the bas-reliefs at Sailchi and else- 
where. At any rate, 8ilomis is a mere fanciful title ; there 
is nothing to show that Silenus was ever known in India, 
or that the figure* is rather that of a drunken Silenus than 
of a drunken Herakles.- The Sfirasenas cannot have been 
devoted to Krishna, for they fought against him in the 
Great War, and Sfirasena is the ancient name of a famous 
shrine of Mahadeva, now better known as Batesar, on the 
Jamnii. 

And now for the legend of the young Krishna. Certain 
elements of it are obviously Hindu, and borrowed from the 
story of the older Krishna. Vasudeva, Devaki, Balariima, 
Kamsa, and the story of his death at the hands of Krishna, 
could not be omitted ; they are referred to by Patanjali, 
and were an integral part of the well-known legend.'* Weber 
has sh(nvn that the names of some of the other ehief dramatis 
personw^ especially Yasdda and Nanda, the n^puted mother 

* Growse; “Mathura,” 2ii(l ed., ii. Jii.5. Mr. Groww discusses the subject 
very fiillj. A iull account of the Mathura sculptures is ^ven in his work, 
and in vol. iii of Sir A. (^unnin^hiim’s Archwolo^pcal Reports. Mr. Grow'se 
also quotes in full the statements of Fa-hian and lliuen-tsiauf]: repfardinji^ the 
Ruddhism of Mathuru ; and Mr. Watters devotes twelve pa^s to u commentary 
on Hiueii-tsianjr"(« visit t(» the place (“ On Yuan Chwanj^,” vol. i, pp. 301 -313). 
lie points out that lliuen-tsians makes no uviitinn of Riiddhist (or other) 
religious establishments in the district round Mathura. Braj had not yet 
become a sacred land, to the Buddhists at any rate— a proof that Buddhism hod 
nothing to do with the invention of the story. 

^ The comic and drunken Herakles was a common subject in Greek literature 
and art after the time of Alexander. 

’ Besides the names, some of the details have been taken from Hindu sources. 
The story of Govardhana is imitatcid from Havana carrying off Kailasa. When 
ParaSurama visits the son of Dadaratha at Ayodhya, he sees in the hody of the 
youthful hero the Adityas, Yasus, Rudras, Pitris, the seas, the mountains, the 
Vedas, and Upanishads— in short, the three worlds (A'ana-Parva, { xeix, P.C. Ray, 
p. 316), precisely as Ya^oda afterwards perceived tnem in the mouth of the infant 
Krishna. 

J.ll.A.B. 1907. 
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and father of Krishna, arc borrowed from Buddhist sources ; ^ 
in other words, the new Krishna had his origin amid 
Buddhist surroundings. 

Two other elements remain — the Christian, or what is 
supposed to be the Christian, and the pastoral. The honours 
paid to DevakT, the birth in a stable, the appearance of the 
star, the flight of Vasudeva with the infant, the massacre 
of the male children by Kaihsa, and the part of the Baptist 
played by Balaraina, as well as various miracles,® bear 
a striking resemblance to the story of our Saviour’s birth 
and infancy, w’hcther as related in the New Testament or 
in the Apocryphal Gospels. It is true that the most striking 
of these coincidences arc found only in the ritual which is 
of an uncertain date ; but even in its eailicst form the 
framework of the story has an undeniably Christian look, 
while the similarity of name between Krishna and Christos 
makes a transfer, or rather an adaptation, of the story quite 
intelligible. Assuming for the moment that there is a certain 
amount of Christian colouring, note the following facts. 

1, The religion of the nomads of 15raj was a novel one. 
In the Vishnu-Puriina, Krishna is made to say U) Nanda 
and the nomads : “ We are sojourners in the forests, and 
cows are our divinities; what have we to do wiC’ Indra? 
Cattle and mountains are our gods. Brahmans offer worshi]) 
with prayer ; cultivators of the earth adore their landmarks ; 
but wc who tend our herds in the forests and mountains 
should w'orship them and our kine.” ® 

2. Krishna offers himself as the new'^ object of worship. 
‘‘ Upon the summit of Govardhana, Krishna presented 
himself, saying, * I am the mountain ’ ; and partook of 
much food presented by the Gopas ; whilst in his own form 

^ Weber : “ Indische Streifeii,” vol. iii, p. 428. 

® The Apocryydial Gospel ol Pseudo-Matthew supplies, I think, the nearest 
parallels to the stories in the fifth book of the Vishnu-Purapa. The story of the 
crooked damsel Kuhia is usually compared with the Gospel story of the woman 
who had an issue of blood ; but the manner in which Krishna pulls the unguent- 
maker straight (Wilson, Vishpu-Purapa, tr., p. 560) is exactly the way in 
which the youthful Christ makes two pieces of wood equal by pulling them out 
to the same length. (Pseudo-Matthew, c. 37.) 

> Wilson: Yisbpu-Purapa, tr., p. 524. 
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as Krishna he ascended the hill along with the cowherds, 
and worshipped his other self.” ' Here Krishna substitutes 
himself for Indra, a child-god for the king of the gods. 

3. Unlike the elder Krishna, whose divinity is inter- 
mittent, the infant Krishna is always divine. He does not 
require to summon the discus and the bow of horn by an 
effort of the will ; in pure playfulness ho sports with the 
deadly dragons, and bruises the serpent's heads, and kills 
demons in the lightness of his heart ; he is always conscious 
of effortless divinity, always lord of life and death ; exercising 
the powers of omnipob'iuM^ with the wanton carelessness of 
a child. 

4. The young god is a pastoral divinity, a w.anderer in 
the meadows and the woods, the coryphaeus of the dance, 
the young musician. 

Singing he was, or floyting allc the day.” 

As Muralldhara ho carries a pipe, a musical instrument used 
only by Gujars and Ahirs. He has little in common wHh 
the elder Krishna, who is not a pastoral but an agricultural 
divinity, and the brother of the harvest god. The elder 
Krishna wields the ox-goad, and must tlierefore be connected 
with the ploughing season and the ])lough, while he borrows 
from Indra the epithet of Govinda,*-* hut he has no especial 
connection with cows, nor does he mix with the Ahirs, who 
tend their cattle in the plains round Dwiiraka. Much less 
is that grim warrior a flutist or a dancer. 

5. The now srod is not only a (jhild-god, but an embodi- 
ment of childhood. It was a maxim of the Greeks that all 
the gods wore born ; all the Indian gods also were born , 
Mahei^wara was the son of a god,- and the Mahabhiirata 
mentions the birthplace of Kuvera.* Thus every god is 
supposed to have grown up and to have had a history ; and 

* Wilson: Vishnu-Pura^a, tr., p. 525. 

^ Dr. Grierson informs me that the epitliot Go\in(la has really nothing to do 
with cattle, but is equivalent to Upendra, * the little Indra.’ 

> <*MahG8wara, le fils d*un dieu” (Lalitavi^tara, trans. Foucanz, vol. i, 
p. 102 : Annales du Musee Guimet, vii). 

^ Mahabharata, Yana-Parva, § Ixxm ; P. 0. Ray, p. 293. 
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althougli the childhood of most Hindu gods is unrecorded, 
yet the legend of Kama’s youth and of that of some other 
hero-gods is preserved. But in these cases the legend of 
the child is a part of the legend of the hero, and subordinate 
to it. But the child Krishna is worshipped, not because he 
is an unfledged version of the ancient hero,- but simply 
because he is a child, the darling of Hindu mothers, Balajl. 
Now, the divinity of childhood is an idea which the world 
owes to Christianity,' and it is this idea which the child 
Krishna expresses, however imperfectly. 

0. It has required some violence to fit the Gospel narrative 
to a Hindu framework. Mary is the mother of the Saviour ; 
and Ya^da believes herself to be the mother of Krishna, 
while Nanda knows that the child is not his. Thus, the 
relations of Nanda and Yasoda to the infant Krishna exactly 
resemble those of S. Joseph and Mary to the infant Saviour. 
‘‘ When Yadoda awoke,” says the Vishnu -Parana, she 
found that she had been delivered of a boy as black as the 
dark leaves of the lotus, and she was greatly rejoiced.” * 
Klizabeth is the mother of the Baptist ; and therefore 
Krishna’s brother, Balarania, must needs be (for the occasion) 
the foster-brother of Krishna. With the usual extravagance 
of Hindu mythology, this is done by transferring HiJarama 
from the womb of DovakI to Bohini. Thus the old and 
well-known relations of the actors have been violently 
ruptured in order to fit .them for their novel parts. On the 
other hand, the killing of Kamsa by his nephew found 
a complete and natural justification in the massacre of the 
Innocents. 

Pastoral nomads were the companions of the youthful 
deity, and it was to them that he first revealed himself. 
They form the last, and perhaps the most important, element 
in the evolution of his history. The legend sharply 


This assertion requires an essay to itself, but if anyone will compare the 
miserable infant whom the Hermes of Praxiteles at Olympia holds in nis hand 
with the divine children of the Italian painters, he wul ^ able to realise the 
vast gulf of feeling that separates the pagan from the Christian school. 

* Wilson : Vish^u-Furava, tr., p. 508. 
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distinguishes them from the citizens of Mathura. They 
live entirely among their cattle, moving from place to place ; 
they do not enter the city, nor do they accompany Erishna 
and Balarama to the court of the demon king. At Mathura 
all the personages are Hindu; outside Mathura we have 
only the nomads. Before the arrival of the nomads the 
land of Braj had no special sanctity ; it was their wanderings 
with Krishna which made it sacred, and it is these nomads 
which have given it its character. “ The really old names 
are almost all derived from the physical character of the 
country, which has always been celebrated for its wide 
extent of pasture land and many herds of cattle. Thus 
Ooknl moans originally a iierd of kine ; Gobardhan, a rearer 
of kine ; Maf^ so culled from mnf^ a milk-pail ; and Dadhigamv 
(contracted into Dahtjtnur)^ in the Kosi Pergunnah, is from 
dadhi, ‘curds.* Thus, too, Braj in the first instance means 
‘ a herd,’ from the root rraj, ‘ to go,’ in the constant moves 
of nomadic tribes.” ' Thus the place is redolent of nomadic 
herdsmen. Now certain facts go to prove that these nomads 
were not Indian. 

1. According to the Vishnu-Purilna, they had no houses ; 
they lived in their waggons. Vasudeva fords the Jamua 
with the infant I^rishna to the waggon of Nanda, ‘‘as if,” 
says Wilson, “ Nanda and his family dwelt in such a vehicle 
as the Scythians are said to have done.” ^ 

2. The nomads were accuslomed to tend choir herds in 
the “ forests and mountains,” and mountains wore their 
gods.” Evidently they wore newcomers from a moimtainous 
region, which could only be the Himalayas. 

3. We hear of an ass-demon who violently assaults 
Balarama with his heels. Surely no such ass was ever 
reared on the scanty herbage of Briudaban. The ass must 
have been the wild ass, the onager, w'ho ranged the country 

1 Growse : “ Mathura,” p. 73. Some of the Hacred localities are 40 miles distant 
from Mathura, and the perambulation of Braj by the pilgrims is said to embrace 
a circuit of nearly 150 miles. ** To a very recent period, almost the whole of this 
large area” of Braj ** was pasture and woodland ' (Growse, ” Mathura,” p. 70). 
The area was formerly much larger (p. 75). 

* Wilson : Vish^u-Puraqia, tr., p. 506, note 1. 
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from the Tigris to the Indus. A pastoral poet embroidering 
his tale would not have hit upon these details ; they are 
evidence of a true historical migration. And the necessary 
conclusion is that in the child Krishna we have a novel deity 
introduced into Mathura by nomads from the north. 

We have seen the resemblance of the new cult to 
Christianity ; can we with equal probability ascribe its 
origin to a Hindu or a Buddhist source P *I think not. 
There can never have been a legend of the youth of the 
elder Krishna, for the discrepancies between the Maha- 
bharata and the Vishnu-Purana show us the legend in the 
making. Thus the Mahabharata credits the child with the 
feats of Vishnu as the dwarf, a story which has no place in 
the legend of Braj. There are divine children in Hindu 
mythology, but they are* not objects of worship by them- 
selves. Each of the Great Mothers has a child in her quality 
of mother ; but the child is a dummy, and the mothers 
themsedves (like the cognate Earth Mother) belong to the 
most terrific apparitions of the cycle of Siva.^ 

Nor is it probable that the Krishna legend was derived 
from a Buddhist original. The land o£ Braj was not sacred 
to the Buddhists in the time of Fa-hian and Hiuen-tsiang, 
and it is only in the medimval legend of the youthful 
Buddha that we can find parallels. The Lalitavistara has 
none. Buddha is conceived as a white elephant, born from 
the right side of his mother under a sal tree, bathed by the 
gods, and decorated with jewels ; at liis birth he makes 
seven strides towards all 'the points of the compass, and 
proclaims his superiority over gods and men. When he is 
carried to the temple the images fall down and worship 
him ; he teaches his instructors ; and although brought up 
among the women of the palace, he excels all the Sakyas 
in manly exercises. These are the chief moments of his 
history in the Lalitavistara^; they are also favourite subjects 

1 See the bas-rclicf of the seven mothers at Ellora (Fergusson and Rur^ss, 
** Cave Temples of India,” pi. Ixxii), and the inscription translated by Fleet, 
“ Gupta Inscriptions” (C.I.I., vol. iii), p. 78. 

^ I can find no trace of Christian influence in the Lalitavistara. There ore 
certain bits of folklore which it has in common with the Apocryphal Gospels, 
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on the bas-reliefs of Sailchi, Amaravati, and Gaiidhara. 
Krishna has two mothers, Buddha has none ; the two 
legends are poles asunder. For the ehild-god of Mathura 
we must seek a Christian origin. 

Who, then, were these nomads from the North that 
introduced the new cultus, and how did they come to 
be acquainted with Christianity ? The answer must be 
problematical, but an answer can be found which has 
a certain amount of probability. 

The land of Braj is at present chiefly inhabited by Qujars 
and by Jsits. The Jiits owe their social superiority to the 
neighbouring Jiits of Bhartpur, who migrated from the Indus 
in the reign of Aurangzeb. But this was a later swarm. 
The ‘Ilcle’ or ‘Deswale’ Jais of Mathurii belong to an 
older sc'ttlemeiit ; how old we cannot say.' But- they are 
a purely agrkmltural folk, and cannot have been the nomads 
in question. The Gujars, on the other hand, satisfy all the 
requirements of the case. They are still almost entircily 


e.g., the Pal tree which bends down to Maya Devi, the images I'ullinf? down in the 
prestjnee of th« infant, the niystcricn of tlie alphabet, and the treo which affonls 
the meditative Buddha a shade despite the revolutions of the sun. The other 
reseniblanc6;s to the Gospels are curious, but are suffieicntly accounted for hy the 
context. The birth of Buddha is aunouuccid in a dream, like that of many heroes, 
and explained to SuddlHuluna hy a Brahman. Mayit Devi is au iiseetie nun, and 
thcrelbre a virgin : she remains intact after she i.s miraculously delivensd «)f the 
infant ; and everything is inhnided to enhance the idea of jdiysieal purity. The 
visit ol the aged’Rishi who takes the child to his bosom is ♦olloweil by the visit 
of MaheAwara, who does tin; same thing ; and Asita’s diHcourse on the marks of 
greatness which the child hears has no resemblance with th(‘ semg of Simeon. 
Asita weeps because he w'ill not see the glory of Buddha; S. Simeon rojuiees tiiat 
he has swn “ Ihe bgiit of the Gentiles.” The distress of the father and aunt is 
natural when Buddha makes his first mmlitation under the \ijambu ’ triH*, and 
they know not where he is ; and it is followed by attempts to restrain him within 
the’palace. Thus the situation in each case can lie rationally explained, and even 
if it were suggested, it is developed in purel} Indian fasliioii. The birth of 
Buddha occurs at the full moon of Taiisha (January), hut that is because he was 
conceived in VuiAiikha, the first mouth of the yesn in lTpp<‘r India. The number 
of these coincidi'iices is certainly striking, hut their working out is Indian. 

^ Their clan villages can be trac<3d back to the middle of the seventeenth 
century (Baden - Powell, “Village Communities,” p. 283). Elliott remarks 
generally that the Juts of the United Provinces occupy the same Perguniiahs 
which they did in the time of Akbar (Elliott’s Glossary, ed. Beames, i, p. 134). 
The Jats of Hans! were defeated by Kutbu-d-dln in 1192 a.i>. (Elliott, History 
of India, etc., vol. ii, p. 217), while the Juts said not to have entered the 
Saharanpur district until about 1600 a.d. (Elliott’s Glossary, i, p. 295). They 
were probably in Mathura and the districts round Delhi before this time. 
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pastoral, following their herds over the low-lying grass-lands 
of the Jamna Yalley ; their history goes back to the sixth 
century a.d., and they answer in minute details to the 
nomads of the Vishnu-Pursina. 

The Gujars, says Mr. Crooke, form “something like a 
class of their own,” ^ at least in the Panjiib and the United 
Provinces, where they are most numerous. They have never 
taken kindly to agriculture, but are still a pastoral people, 
noted for their turbulence, and for their skill in lifting cattle 
and tracking them when stolen. Although once powerful 
and great, they are now generally poor, at least in the 
United Provinces and the Eastern Panjab, where the Kujah 
of Rowiiri is the only Gujar nobleman. Alone among the 
people of the plains they practise polyandry.^ Female 
infanticide was formerly .very common, and tlie deficiency 
of women was supplied by concubines from other castes. 
Despite this constant infusion of foreign blood, the physical 
type has been well preserved in the Panjab and the United 
Provinces, while the distinctive features of the race seem 
to have disappeared in the Ponibay Presidency. “ The 
Gujar [of the Panjiib] is a fine stalwart fellow of precisely 
the same physical type as the Jiil,” says Sir D. Ibbetson. 
The KasmTr Gujar is described as tall and gaunt, his ^»chead 
and his chin arc narrow, his nose fine and slightly curved. 
The Gujar of the United Provinces is above the medium 
height, well made and active, his face long and oval, and 
his features fine rather than course. He is a “ fairly typical 
Indo- Aryan,” says Crooke.'*, 


* W. Crooke : XativeH of Northern India,” p. 114. 

* On Gujar polyandry see Crooke’s “ Tribes and Castes,” etc., s.v. Gujar, 
vol. ii, pp. 444-5. 

* On the character, physique, and distribution of the Gujars in the Panjab 
and the United Provinces see Elliott’s (ilossury (ed. Benmes), vol. i, ]). 99 ft'., 
also pp. 179 and 296; Ibbetson, Outlines of' Punjab Ethnography ” (Census 
of 1881), sections 480 and 481 ; and W. Crooke, ** Tribes and Castes of the 
North-West Provinces and Oudh,” s.v. Gujar; also Crooke, ** Native Races of 
Northern India,” pp. 22 and 114 f. Every ofKcer who has served in the Gujar 
districts can confirm from his own exi^erieuce the accounts given by these authors. 
The Bombay Gazetteer deals very fully with the subject of the Guxjaras, but 
says little of their distribution or physique in the Bombay Presidency. Bombay 
Gazetteer, vol. i, pt. I, chapters viii-x, and Appendix hi; also vol. ix, pt. 1, 
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The Gujar clans are widely spread ; they extend from 
the Indus to Mathura. They are found in the Hazara 
Mountains, in Swat, and in KaSmir ; they abound on either 
side of the upper Indus, and in the Gujarat district (Panjab), 
where they are most numerous, they form one-seventh of 
the population. 

“ In the Panjab,” says Sir D. Ibbetson, “ they essentially 
belong to the lower ranges and submontane tracts ; and 
though they have spread down the Jumna in considerable 
numbers, they are almost confined to the riverain lowlands.” 
They are very numerous in the Upper Doub, in Saharanpur, 
Mozaffamagar, Mirat, and Bulandshahr. Mathura forms 
the limit of the Gujar settlements in this direction.^ The 
Gujars are few and scattered throughout Eastern Pajputana, 
but in Western Rajputana they are fairly numerous, and at 
one time they must have formed a considerable part of the 
population of the adjoining Gujarat. Their most southerly 
settlements are in the Narbadda Valley and the districts of 
Nagpur, to which they migrated in the tenth century.* 
They have given their name to the Gujranwala District in 
the Panjab, and to at least four Gujariits. Besides the 
famous kingdom of the Solankis and the less well-known 
Gurjara-dosa of the Pan jab, a part of the Saharanpur 
District was known as Gujarat do>vn to the eighteenth 
century, and there is still a small Gujarat in the north 
of Gwalior. The Gujars are closely associated with tlu* 
Ran gars, or converted Rajputs, of Saharanpur and MozafFar- 
iiagar; while tlie Bargujar Rajputs of Bulandshahr are 
supposed to come of a Gujar stock. With the exception of 
the Ahirs, the Gujars are the greatest of all the pastoral 
tribes of North-Western India. 

We first hear of the Gujars at the end of the sixth century, 

App. B, is dcToted to the Gurjjaras. For some further information see 
Cunningham, Archaeological Survey, vol. ii, pp. 70-73, and Baden-Powell, 
** Indian Village Community,” p. 101. 

^ Individuals strayed further east. A certain Gurjara was employed to engrave 
a copper-plate grant of Harshavardhana’s, found in the Azimgarh District. 
E.I., Tol. 1 , p. 72. 

> Bombay Gazetteer, vol. i, pt. I (Gujarat), p. 469. 
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when Harshavardhana’s father, Prabhsikaravardhana, made 
war against them. He was, says Bai^a,^ a lion to the 
Hiina deer, a burning fever to the king of the Indus land, 
a troubler of the sleep of Q-ujarat, a bilious plague to that 
scent - elephant, the lord of Gandhara, a looter to the 
lawlessness of the Lats, an axe to the creeper of Malwa’s 
glorJ^’' As Gujarat is here placed between the Indus and 
Gandhara, it was probably the Iforthern Gujars upon whom 
the lord of Thanesar made war. These Northern Gujars 
were feudatories of the Shahi kings of Gandhara, but wo 
hear nothing more of them until the ninth century, when 
Sahkaravarmaii, king of Kasmir (883-902 A.n.), subdued 
ALakhaiia, the king of Gurjaradesa, forcing him to yield 
the submontane tract of Takkadesa, which extended from 
Ksingra to the hills west of the Jhelara.^ Besides Gurjara- 
desa of the Panjab, two other Gujar kingdoms existed in the 
sixth century — the great Gujar kingdom of Bhlnmal and 
the small and short-lived one of Broach.® The former is 
known to us from the testimony of its enemies, the latter 
from the copper-plate grants of its kings. Bhlnmal, or 
SrTmal, the capital of the greatest of the early Gurjara 
kingdoms, lies on the border of the Rajputaiia desert, about 
fifty miles west of Mount Abu, and some fifteen mi'e s from 
the last outliers of the Abu range. It was a great city, 
and the Arabs of the tenth century reckoned its king the 
fourth among the monarchs of Hindustan. The Gurjara 


* Harshacharita, trana. Cowell and Thomas, p. 101. 

^ RajataranginI, v, si. 149 ff. ; Stein’^strans., i, p. 20i3 and note. Cunningham ; 
ilrchmoiogical Survey, ii, p. 71. Duff: * ** Chronology of India,” 883 a.d. 

^ The history of Bhlnmal is given in the Bombay Gazetteer (Gujarat), vol. i, 
pt. 1, appendix iii, more especially p. 467 ff. For the Broach langdom v. ibid., 
chap. X, p. 113 ff. (also some remarxs in chap. viii). In the Bombay Gazetteer, 
vol. ix, pt. 1, appendix B, p. 469 ff., the whole subject of the Gujars is treated 
at len^h, with special regard to their early history. Cunningham and Biihler, 
relying on three copper-plate grants, traced back the Broach dynasty to 400 or 
430 A.D., and connected them with the Kushans. But Bandit Bhagwanlal 
Indiiji and Dr. Fleet have shown that these grants are forgeries. The controversy 
is summed up in a note to tlie Gujarat Gazetteer, vol. i, i)t. 1, pp. 117-118 ; 
and the compilers of the Gazetteer regard the arguments against the genuineness 
of the grants to be conclusive. Inde^, the genuine grant made by Nirihullaka,. 
the Forest King (Bombay Gazetteer, Gujarat, vol. i, pt. 1, p. 114, andE.I. ii, 21},. 
is sufficient in itself to decide the question against Cunningnam and Biihler. 
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kingdom of Bhinmal dates from the middle of the sixth 
century. In 628 a.d. the Indian astronomer Briihmagupta 
wrote his Siddlulnta at the court of the Gurjani king of 
Bhinmal. Hiuen-tsiang says that the king of Pi-lo-mo-lo 
was a Kshatriya and a devout Buddhist ; and Hiucn-tsiang’s 
Pi-lo-mo-lo is commonly supposed to mean Bhinmal. The 
Arabs of Sindh attacked the Gurjaras of Bhinmal un- 
successfully in the eighth century ; and after this time the 
Bhinmal kings are frecpicntly mentioned in the wars of the 
period, until they became feudatories of the Solanki kings 
of Gujarilt in the latter part of the tenth century a.d. The 
third and mucli smaller (xurjara kingdom of Broach had 
its capital at Naiidod, and is known through various copper- 
plate grants of Dadda II and Jayabhata III, the earliest 
of which is dated 029, the latest 73o a.d. We learn that 
this petty kingdom was founded by Dadda Il’s grandfather, 
Dadda I, somewhere between 580 and 590 a.d. The 
Broach Gurjaras were feudatories of an unnamed suzerain, 
probably the chief of Bhlinmll, and as the royal signatures 
are in the Northern style it is certain that t}u*y migrated 
from the North.' 

The Gurjaras both of Bhinmiil and of Broach became 
rapidly llinduisec^ They were originally sun- worshippers, 
like the linnas, and the ruins of a great temple of the 
sun are the chief visible proof of the former greatness of 
Srimal. But we have seen tlial the king ol Bhinmal was 
a Buddhist, and called himself a Kshatriya, by the time of 
Hiuen-tsiang; jnd Dadda III of Bharoch towards the end 
of the seventh century followed the example of his chief. 
He dropped the name of Gurjara, and declared himself 
a devotee of Siva. The Gurjara kings subsequently laid 
claim to be descended from the strong man Karna, the 
famous ally of the Kauravas,^ precisely as the Manipuria 
of the present day graft themselves on the heroes of the 
Mahabhitrata. 

* Bombay Gazetteer, Gujarat, vol. i, pt. 1, p. 114. 

2 Ibid., p. 116. 
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Two other details should be noted. About 953 a.d. 
18,000 Gujars migrated “with their carts” from Bhlnmal 
by way of Malwii to Khiindesh.^ The migratory tribes of 
India usually move with pack - animals, not waggons/ 
Waggons are peculiar to the Gujars and the Scythian 
nomads of BraJ. And next, according to the Gujarat 
Gazetteer, 2 “ the Gurjaras or White Hiinas ” wore “ the 
most religious of Northern invaders.” They brought their 
own priests with them, who afterwards rose to be Brahmans ; 
they possibly worshipped their king; and they immolated 
themselves and their families in the frenzied climax of the 
jaohdr. 

We are now in a position to make certain inferences. 
(1) The earliest settlements of the Gurjaras were in the 
extreme north-west of the Panjab. Their physique, their 
traditions,^ and the present distribution of the clan point to 
this conclusion, and it is no less certain that the Southern 
Gurjaras came from the North, ])robably by way of 
Hajputana. (2) The Gurjaras suddenly appear in the 
middle of the sixth century as a great and powerful clan, 
dispersed over a wide area, and founding imporlaiit states. 
The Greek historians, the Mahabharata, and other sources 
have made us well acquaiutcxl with the tribes of tl/’ North- 
Western l^iiijab. The sudden appearance among them of 
a people so great and powerful as the Gurjaras can only 
be explained on the hypothesis of a foreign migration. 
These Gurjaras, who worshipped neither Siva nor Buddha, 
cannot have been of Indian origin ; and their sun-worship, 
their waggons, and to some extent their polyandry, all point 
to Central Asia. (3) As the two most important Gurjara 

* Ibid., p. 469, quotiQ" Kliaudesh Gaxettcor, xii, p. 89. 

* liorabay Gazetteer, Gujarat, vol. ix, pt. 1, p. /iOO ff. The Gazetteer 
ideutities the Gujars with the White Huns, and oei-tuin of the cxistin;^ Rajput 
tribes with the Gujars, aud thus ascribes to the Gujars what is true of the Rajputs 
or of the Hunas. 

® “The Gujars, like the Jats, all state that they came from the west country 
into these parts,” i.e. into the districts round Delhi and Mirat (Elliott’s 
Glossar}', ed. Beames, vol. i, p. 101). For some other details v. Crooke 
(“Tribes and Castes,” etc., s.v. Gujar, pn. 443-4) and Ibhetson (“Panjab 
Ethnography,” ^ 480). Some of the subdi visions claim to be connected with 
thi Bhattis. 
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states date from the first half of the sixth century, the 
Gurjaras must have entered India somewhat earlier ; in 
other words, they must have come with the Ilunas. In 
common with the Hilnas they worshipped the sun ; the kings 
who warred against the Hunas were the enemies of tlic 
Gurjaras ; and the princes of Gurjarade^aa were feudatories 
of the Shahi king^ of Gandhara, who were of Turki, if not 
of Ilfinnic, origin. Tliere is a close connection between the 
Gurjaras and the IlGnas.^ 

If, then, the Scythian nomads of llraj were Gurjaras, as 
the evidence would suggest, it is easy to see how they might 
have acquired some tincture of Christianity, either from 
their neighbours in Central Asia or from their connection 
with Christiana among the ILiinas. The Christian stories 
of the Nativity passed readily int.o the medianval Buddhism 
of Central Asia ; they are jiopular among Hindus of the 
present day, who know nothing else of Christianity; and 
reminiscences of the Christmas festival still linger among 
some of the Berber tribes of North Africa, It is no ’die 
fancy, therefore, to suppose that the Northern nomads who 
roamed through the woods of Braj brought with them 
a child-god, a Christian legend, and a Christmas festival ; 
and in a city of l^x Buddhists and eager Hindus this germ 
sufficed for the birth of a new if hybrid divinity. The 
priests who accompanied the nomads would readily invent-, 
or lend themselves to the invention, of a cult \\hich promised 
them speedy advancement to the full-blown rank of Brahman. 
For although th^ mass of the Gurjaras, as of the White 
Huns, was barbarian, yet there is plenty of evidence to 
show that among the upper classes there was a knowledge 
of letters and considerable civilisation. The new god was 
a god of divine childhood and of love. In Buddhism the 
idea of love has ranged from universal benevolence towards 
men and animals down through every stage of the scale 

> The Gujars ap^ar to have come into India in connection with the Hunn,” 
says Dr. Hoemle (Hist, of India by Hoemlc .V Stark, p. 61). The Gujarat 
Gazetteer (vol. i, pt. 1, p. 468) speaks of the **^j’uat horde ol Northern invaderp 
whom the Gurjaras led.*’ 
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to the grossest licentiousness; and Mathura was not free 
from such exhibitions, as its sculptures testify. Probably 
the nomads who brought the new god to Mathura knew 
little of Christianity except the stories of the Infancy. 
They brought them to a Buddhist city where they would 
find a ready acceptance. Bui by the beginning of the sixth 
century the Buddhism of Mathura was on the wane, and 
Hinduism was in the ascendant. The name' of the new 
god sounded in the cars of Hindus like that of the elder 
Krishna, whom the po])ular epic had exalted to the highest 
rank: the new god, like the elder Krishna, was an incarnation 
of the Most High ; and so the youthful Krishna was bom, 
who was destined, in the course of centuries, to surpass all 
his older rivals in the ardour of his devotees and the 
multitude of his worshippers. 

The Surasonas of Mathuin had, some centuries before, 
passed by an easy transition from the worship of Siva to 
that of Buddha. Saivism and popular Huddhisra were 
ancient allies and much akin. Botli represented primaeval 
beliefs slightly Aryan ised and modified; both threw their 
mantle over innumerable local cults and superstitions ; each 
encouraged witchcraft and magic; and neither was averse 
to orgiastic excesses. They were on friendly term^ lespitc 
a standing difference on tlic subject of animal sacrifice, and 
the same individual might simultaneously belong to both, so 
that the devout Buddhist was frequently an ardent worshipper 
of Siva. But Buddhism and Saivism were essentially con- 
servative creeds, and although the one produced the greatest 
practical i*eformer and the other the greatest master of 
the scihools whom India has seen, both remained incapable 
of real development so far as the multitude was concerned. 
Unlike them, the cult of Vishnu was jjurely Aryan, and 
capable of indefinite expansion. It appropriated the heritage 
of Buddha ; it created the typo of a national hero in the 
ever- victorious warrior Krishna ; Indian chivalry and con- 
stancy became personified in the idyllic Kama ; and in the 
child-god of Mathura Hinduism attained to the deification 
of pure human love. If this idea was capable of infinite 
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degradation, for vorruptio opfhni pemma, it also opened llie 
door to a truer conception of divinity and a sublinier 
spirituality. Reverence and fear are the first steps in the 
history of religion ; but the human soul can only bring 
forth its ripest fruit when it enters into loving coinmunion 
with the unseen. 
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ABCHiEOLOGIGAL EXPLOEATION IN INDIA, 190&-7. 

By J. H. MABSnALL. 

1 N view of the inevitable delays which must always attend 
the publication of lengthy and illustrated reports in 
India, it was suggested to me a short time ago by the 
Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society that it would serve 
a useful pur|)08e if I contributed to tlie Journal, from year 
to year, an account of the chief discoveries made by the 
Archaeological Department in India. It is particularly 
satisfactory to respond to this suggestion at the present 
juncture, not only because the prospects of systematic and 
steady work in the field of exploration are brighter now 
than they have ever yet been, but also because the particular 
season that has just gone by has been more than usually 
productive of interesting results. My only regret is that 
it is not possible to present these results in a more adequate 
form. Government orders, however, permit only the publi- 
cation of ver}^ short preliminary accounts in European 
journals, and I must be content, therefore, to give the 
following brief summary, referring the reader who wishes 
for further information to the descriptive accounts of the 
discoveries which will appear in due course in our official 
reports. 


Kasia. 

The two most important undertakings of the year were 
those at Easia and Samath, both of which sites are now 
being exhaustively examined. At the Mdthd-Kuar^kd Kdt^ 
close to Easia, Dr. Yogel has now completely laid bare the 
whole of the large monaeterg already partly exhumed in 
previous years, and has continued the excavation of the 
J.B.A.B. 1907. 67 
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earlier mmastery^ which now proves to extend over all the 
south-west portion of the mound (see Plate I). Among 
the objects found in this earlier monastery were a frag- 
mentary record of the early Eusai^a period and a broken 
Buddha statue with a votive inscription in characters of 
the sixth century, while in front of it was turned up a gold 
coin of Candragupta II Vikramaditya. From the evidence 
of these and previous finds, Dr. Vogel conjectures that this 
monastery dates back to the first century of our era, that it 
was in occupation in the days of the earlier Guptas, and that 
it was destroyed towards the end of the sixth century. 

Besides excavating these two monasteries, Dr. Vogel has 
also imearthed a number of smaller monuments, mostly 
etupaSy to the south of the central shrine, and three larger 
buildings in the ground recently acquired by Government 
outside the mound proper. One of these buildings is 
a typical monastery ; the other two may have been meant 
for the accommodation of pilgrims. 

The minor finds made during the past season inelude some 
600 or more clay scalings, broken or complete, of which 
464 belong to the ‘‘Convent of the Great Decease,’* 9 to 
other monastic establishments, and the rest to private 
individuals. The presence of sealings in such prepoi:derating 
numbers from the “ Convent of the Great Decease ” cannot 
but suggest a very close connection between the Easia 
8ahghdrdma and that convent, but at the same time they 
certainly cast doubt on the supposed identity of the two 
buildings, for it is difficult to see for what other purpose 
but that of letters so many seals could have been used. If, 
then, Easia does not represent Eusinara, the question 
naturally arises whether we know of any other ancient 
Sahghdrama with which we can identify it. This question. 
Dr. Vogel thinks, is now answered by the discovery of a seal 
die near the earlier monaetery^ bearing the inscription 5rf- 
hhiksmahghaByaf “of the community of 
friars at the convent of Holy Vispudyipa” (Plate III, 
fig. 1). The Vis^udvlpa corresponds with the Vt^had^a of 
the Pali books, and Dr. Vogel is now of opinion that the 
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was purposely made, at a time when the ground around had 
risen, to keep the inscription open to view. On the east, 
this pavement ends in three steps rising to the level of the 
concrete floor above. 

Most of the area excavated under the pavement, to the 
cast of the Main Shrine, is occupied by a large rectangular 
chamber or court measuring 48 by 28 feet, with a 
variety of otlier structures adjoining it (see Plate II). 
This chamber was surrounded on three sides by a stone 
railing of Mauryan date, built into the brickwork of the 
walls. Much of this railing has, unfortunately, perished, 
but the position of all the columns and crossbars is clearly 
marked by indentations in the brickwork. One of the 
coping-stones belonging to this railing was, according to 
a monumental Prakrit inscription incised on it in the 
Briihml character, presented by a nun named Savahiku; 
while a short column found close by appears, from two 
Kusana or early Gupta epigraphs carved on it, to have 
been used as a lamp-holder in a gandhakuti^ which may be 
the rectangular structure in question. A second column 
bears two Ssmskrit inscriptions in the same script as the 
above, from which it seems that it was the gift of a monk 
named Bodhisenu and was afterwards converted into a lamp- 
post by a certain lajTnan named Bhuvariidra. 

Among the small antiquities found below the pavement 
may be noticed the interesting capital with Perso- Ionic 
volutes (Plate III, fig. 4), and another capital belonging 
to the Mauryan period, decorated on one side with u group 
of dharmacakra and triratna symbols, and with the Bodhi 
tree overhung with garlands, the Vq/rdsanay and a column 
with Persepolitan bell-shaped capital, on the other. 

Further out, and beyond the limits of the concrete 
pavement, our excavations were carried to a considerable 
distance on every side of the Main Shrine, for the most 
part down to the level, approximately, of the concrete 
pavement, but descending much deeper in places. /The 
majority of the architectural remains unearthed consisted, 
as we naturally expected, of small chapels and 
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the largest group of which (comprising more than fifty 
structures) lies to the west of the Main Shrine. A smaller, 
but more ancient and interesting, group came to light at 
some distance to the north-east. That this group marks 
some exceptionally hallowed spot seems certain, not only 
from the fact that the stiipas are crowded together more 
thickly than anywhere else, but also from the fact that they 
have been added to and built over, time and again. Several 
of these stupas are of peculiar importance, because within 
the outer and later shells the earlier structures are to be 
found in practically perfect preservation, while the relic- 
chambers in others have yielded numbers of sculptures and 
tablets of sun-bumt clay. 

But perhaps the most attractive of the struc.tures brought 
to light this year is a large monastery (for llicre can be 
little doubt about its character) away to the north-east, 
beyond the group of stupas described above. The part of 
this monastery which has so far been unearthed consists of 
a very fine block of buildings with a spacious entrance facing 
the east, and a paved courtyard on the west, surrounded, 
apparently, by extensions from the main structui*e, which, 
however, have only been partially excavated. The basement 
of the monastery is of brick, admirably moulded and carved, 
and standing to a height of about eig*ht feet. The super- 
structure was of stone massively constructed ; but all of it 
save the lowest courses has fallen, and the ponderous blocks 
are lying in great heaps over the basement and in the 
courtyard below. The pre6ise date of this building is not 
yet fixed, but, on the evidence of style, it may be assigned 
to the latest building epoch at Samath. 

Between the monastery and the area around the Main 
Shrine the digging was carried to a much lower level, but 
revealed only a series of walls of no special interest, though 
the lower strata appear to date back to the earliest period 
when the site was occupied. 

In other parts of the site a trial trench has been sunk 
in the mound to the west of the Jaina temple, which bids 
fair to yield valuable results, and the ground has also 
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been cleared again above the so-called hospital” ^ excavated 
by Major Kittoe, but this was rather for the purpose of 
providing earth for a ramp needed in connection with certain 
repairs to the Dhamekh Stupa than because we hoped to 
find anything of particular interest there. As we expected, 
aU the remains of the ^‘hospital” proved to have been 
hopelessly knocked about and damaged in the previous 
excavation. 

ISo doubt the whole Sahghdrdma at Samath, as at Easia 
and other places, was surrounded by a massive circuit wall, 
and, so far as we can judge at present, a section of this 
wall has been brought to light alongside the jhil to the 
west of the site. The wall in question is nine feet thick 
and of very solid construction, with footings at the base, 
similar to the wall which surrounds New liajagrha. Should 
this prove to be part of the circuit wall, as we believe it is, 
it is liopcd that it will be possible eventually to follow it 
up along its whole length and to extend the excavations 
over the whole area surrounded by it. 

It remains to notice a few more of the smaller antiquities 
found above or beyond the pavement round the Main 
Shrine. One of them is a fragment of a stone umbrella 
incised with a quotation from the Piili texts, setting forth 
the four cardinal truths of Buddhism, namely, suffering, the 
cause of suffering, the cessation of suffering, and the path 
leading to the cessation of suffering. Among sculptures, 
two rectangular slabs (Plate IV), one found broken into 
three pieces but complete, the other one not quite entire, 
are particularly interesting. One (fig. 1) is divided into eight 
small panels, containing representations of the chief events 
in Buddha’s life, and apparently referring to the “eight 
chief places.” The four main events arc represented at the 
four comers, starting chronologically at the left-hand bottom 
comer, viz., the birth, the illumination, the first sermon, 
and the Mahdparinirmna, The four minor scenes appear 
to be connected vrith Yai^ll, Rajagrha, SahkaiSya, and 


^ No doubt a monastery. 
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j^ravastT, and represent respectively the offering nuide by the 
monkey, the subjugation of the elephant, the descent from 
the Traj/astriihiademloka, and another scene, of which the 
identification is doubtful, but which appears to have taken 
place at Sravastl. The other slab (fig. 2) depicts the 
conception, birth, and washing of the child, the flight from 
Kapilavastu (?), and the meditation under the Rodhi tree. 
A point of some interest in this slab is the nou-canonical 
position of Maya in the conception scene, lying on her 
right side. 

A fact which our discoveries have now made abundantly 
clear is that the most important building age at Sarnath was 
the age of the Imperial Guptas; 3 'et more, they estublisli 
the existence of an important and wide-reaching school of 
sculpture at that e|)Och, and' open up for us an almost new 
chapter in the history of Indian art. A few specimens of 
Gupta architecture and sculpture have, of course, been 
known to us for many years past, from different sites in 
Northern and Western India, but how little the essential 
characteristics of this school have hitherto been understotid 
may bo gauged from the fact that one of the finest examples 
of Gupta art has been generally assigned (on the authoritj' 
of Fergusson) * to the eleventh century of our era. I t, lor to 
the Dhamckh StQ|)a at Sarnath. Of the Gupta origin of 
this famous monument there cun now no longer be a shadow 
of a doubt ; for there is not a motif in its decoration which 
does not find an exact counterpart in one or other of the 
Gupta sculptures recently ' unearthed. But, for further 
information on this interesting subject, I mu.st refer the reader 
to our official publication of the discoveries. A specimen 
of Gupta work — part of a fine, bold frieze of a building — 
is reproduced in Plate III, fig. 6. 


' See Indian and Eantern Arehitecture, pp. 66-8. Sir A. CuDningham’e 
earlier opinion haft now been vindioaled. 
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Sahribahlol. 

Ill the Frontier Province some very valuable discoveries 
were made by Dr. D. B. Spooner in a small and insignificant 
mound at the village of Sahribahlol, near the foot of Takht-i- 
BahaT, which he found the villagers exploiting for sculptures. 

“ Of the architectural finds made in this mound,” says 
Dr. Spooner, “ the most interesting was a little %tupa 
measuring six feet square, which is shown in the illustration 
(Plate V, fig. 1). The three friezes on the sides are made up 
of elephants and Atlases alternating. When first uncovered 
tliese were in nearly perfect condition, but unfortunately 
some person or persons demolished them in our absence, and 
before it was possible to photograph them, as the HtUpa had 
been only partially uncovered at that time. Perhaps next 
in interest to this was the row of standing Bodhisattva 
figures which we found, badly broken but still in «iYn, along 
the front of what would appear to have been the central ntupa. 
At either end of this row, and set a little back from the 
alignment, was a seated Buddha figure : the pedestal of one 
of them was particularly noteworthy for the delicacy and 
intricacy of its pattern, and for the unusual naturalness in 
the postures of the in^ny tiny animals it contained. It was 
among the debris of the building behind those statues, and 
along the westernmost side of the mound, where a lino of 
chapels may have stood, that the major portion of our 
sculptures were obtained. These are of all sizes and of 
various degrees of <'xceUence, and, moreover, in a variety 
of materials, stone, and stucco, and what might be called 
stucco-faced, where the figure is a mere stucco shell filled 
with soft earth. The most remarkable example of this kind 
was an apparently female head some six inches in height, 
wearing an elaborate fringe of curls and adorned with 
a curious lofty crown with well-defined points. The plaster 
of which this is made is singularly white and delicate, and 
only about of an inch in thickness. The modelling is 
distinctly inferior, but the whole is of gieat interest, never- 
theless. Taking the sculptures as a whole, I have no 
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hesitation in ascribing them to one of the very best periods 
of the Gandhiira school. The numerous heads found, both 
stone and stucco (e.g., Plate III, fig. 2), compare very 
favourably with those in any other collections, and a few 
of the larger pieces — such as, for example, one or two of the 
seated Buddha figures (e.g., Plate V, fig. 3), and the Kubera 
and HaritI statue (Plate V, fig. 2) — would seem inferior 
to few, if any, of the sculptures of this school yet found. 
^Vnothcr point of interest is the large number of well-defined 
Bodhisattva types encountered. We have several distinct 
types, repeated with great fidelity to detail, especially in the 
case of the head-dresses, so that the conviction is forced 
upon one that they must have been intended to represent 
individual and particular Bodhisattvas. That, with increased 
material, further study will lead to a satisfactory differ- 
entiation of these figures, seems reasonable to expect. 
And, judging by these Sahribahlol finds, the head-dress will 
prove to be of special significance in any such enquiry. 
One is reminded of the passage in the Aniitayurdhyam^ 
Hutra : ‘ All beings can recognize either of the two Bodhi- 
sattvas (Avalokite^vara and Mahastliaina) by simply glancing 
at the marks of their heads.^ ^ 

“Among the fragmentary sculptures one small piect! in 
particular calls for mention. A mere broken piece of a stone 
halo, it still preserved its ancient coating of stucco, and this 
in turn its original painted design, a pattern of radiating 
rays in gold on a brilliant red background. Many of the 
sculptures showed traces of colouring or gilding, and some 
of them elaborate traces, but none of any such interest as 
this little fragment. 

“ Of the monastic quadrangle to the cast of the great wall, 
which divided the mound from north to south into two 
nearly equal halves, there is little need to speak here. The 
finds from this side were naturally few and of comparatively 
slight interest, except a couple of copper spoons of excellent 
design, and a metal leaf still retaining the brilliant colouring 


1 S.B.E., Tol. xlix, p. 187, para. 21, Takakusu’s traoslation. 
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with which it was originally adorned. The usual arrangement 
of cells was found, the only noticeable thing about them 
being that they were all built of extremely kacchd walls, 
mere unshapen earth mixed with the crushed ends of grain 
left after threshing. Even the fine stone foundations of 
the outside walls of this quadrangle, fully four feet wide, 
show traces of having been built up originally in the same 
way. But, that wood was used somewhere in the construction, 
presumably in the roofing, seems certain from the large 
quantity of charcoal found here and there in the debris, 
which points also to fire as the primary agent in the 
destruction of the place. The centre of this quadrangle, 
however, presents an unexpected feature of considerable 
interest, namely, another quadrangle, also in stone, which 
appears, from the presence of a drain leading to the south, 
to have been a central tank. Tlic curious thing about this, 
however, is that the outer side is broken into a number 
of deep bays, whose purpose it is difficult to determine. 
Possibly further excavations in the neighbourhood will 
throw" some light on the problem.” 


Pagan. 

Another excavation that has yielded results of much value 
for the history of Buddhist iconographic art is that of the 
Pct-leak-paya, or ‘Pagoda of the curling leaf,' at Pagiin, 
in Burma. This pagoda, as well as another one close by 
it, known locally as the ‘Elder Sister,’ had attracted my 
attention some time ago, by reason of its peculiar shape 
and character, which distinguished it from those around 
and pointed to an earlier origin. As only its superstructure 
was then visible above ground, I made arrangements for the 
• removal of all the d4bris which enveloped its base, though, 
when I did so, I had little idea that under this debris 
would be found such a treasure-house of relics as has now 
come to light. For the note which follows, of the discoveries 
made here, I am indebted to Dr. Sten Konow, who was with 
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me in the early spring at Pagan, and who has been making 
a special study of the terra-cotta plaques : — 

“ Around the four sides of the Pet-leak-paya the excavations 
have now revealed the existence of an arched corridor, the 
walls of which arc adorned both inside and outside, with 
a double row of terra-cotta reliefs, illustrating the scenes 
of the Jatakas. Each plaque illustrates one Jataka by 
means of one of the principal scenes occurring in it. An 
inscription in the ordinary Pali-Burmese cliaractor of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries gives the name of the Jataka, 
and the number of the tale in the Jataka book has, 
moreover, been added. Somewhat similar plaques containing 
illustrations of the Jiltakas have long been known to exist 
on other pagodas in Pagan. The Ananda and Shwozigon 
Pagodas, in particular, arc adorned with a large number 
of them, and scholars in Europe will I’cmomber the small 
collection from the Mangalacheti Pagoda, whi(;h found its 
way some years ago into the Royal Museum for Ethno- 
graphy in Berlin. Many of these last-mentioned ones 
have been fully described by Professor Griinwedel in the 
fifth volume of the publications of the ]\Iu.seum. The 
Pet-leak finds are, therefore, not absolutely unique, but they 
are much superior in quality to the other ones. The pln |ues 
found in the Ananda, Shwezigon, and Mangalaelieti Pagodas 
are all covered with a thick bluish-green enamel, and the 
execution is of the coarsest description. Moreover, in many 
cases they are so much damaged that nothing could be made 
out of them. The Pet-leak ;plaqucs, on the other hand, are 
not enamelled, and, owing to the fact that they have long 
been buried under ground, they still retain all their original 
freshness. Their technique, too, is of a higher quality. 
Professor Griinwedel has drawn attention to the stereotyped 
character of the illustrations from the Mangalacheti Pagoda, 
in which practically only four different types of figures 
occur. The Pet-leak plaques are, it is true, also conventional, 
but the treatment of the different figures is much more 
vigorous and free. Another point also, in which they differ 
from the plaques dealt with by Professor Griinwedel, is the 
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remains at Kasia represent the ancient Vethadipa^ which 
(see this Journal, 1906. 665, 671) received a portion of the 
relics of Buddha after the Mahdparinirvdna, No doubt 
the evidence of this die is of a very tangible nature; at the 
same time it must be conceded, as Dr. Yogel himself realises, 
that the die in question might easily have been brought 
from elsewhere, and, until further confirmatory evidence is 
forthcoming, we cannot look upon the question as settled. 
There yet remain to bo examined at Kasia two important 
stupasy the lidmdbhdr stfipa and the one on the Mdthd- 
Kuar-kd Kdty besides a number of other edifices, and it is 
not too much to hope that something or other will be found 
which will settle the matter beyond dispute. 


Samath. 

The excavations at Sarnath were resumed this spring 
under my own supervision, and, as I had the valuable 
(50-oporation of both Dr. Sten Konow and Mr. W. H. 
Nicholls, and the assistance of Pandit Daya Bam Salmi, we 
were able to continue them on a more ambitious scale. 
Before, however, describing the di8co\ cries of the past 
season, it will be as well — and it will certainly make my 
description more 4ntelligible — if I briefly summarise the 
results of the first season's operations, which are only just 
now being made public. Among the monuments then 
unearthed the most conspicuous was a structure which wc 
may distinguish by the name of the Main Shrine, as it 
formed the centre of a number of smaller memorials built 
around it. This Main Shrine is a rectangular building 
measuring 95 by 90 feet, with doubly recessed comers, and 
is still standing to a height of 17 or 18 feet. It is built partly 
of stone, partly of brick, most of its material having been 
taken from earlier structures. Around this Main Shrine 
was a concrete pavement, on which had been raised a host 
of chapels, stupas, and other memorials, some of them built 
of brick and plaster, some of stone, ranging in date from 
the Eusa^a epoch to the eleventh or twelfth century. This 
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pavement extended about 40 feet around the Main Shrine, 
and beyond it, again, were found numerous other small 
memorials, mostly of the later epoch. Breaking through 
the concrete pavement, immediately to the west of the 
Main Shrine, was found the top of the broken shaft of 
an Asoka column, tlie inscriptions on which have already 
been published in the Epigraphia Lidim (vol. viii, pp, 16G- 
179). The upper part of the column, with its superbly 
sculptured capital, was found leaning against the side of 
the Main Shrine. A narrow pit sunk around this column 
afterwards revealed the existence of a stone pavement, 2 feet 
beneath the concrete floor, and, 2 ft. 8 ins. further down, 
two brick walls, one within the other, forming squares 
around the column. 

So much for the results of the first season. In continuing 
the operations in 19(16-7 we had before us two iiiain 
purposes : first, to deepen the excavations in the immediate 
vicinity of the Main Shrine after cutting through the 
concrete pavement; secondly, to widen out the excavations 
in all directions. The pavement proved to consist of several 
layers superimposed, at difierent intervals of time, one 
immediately above the other ; and, in view of the fact that 
nothing of a later date than the Kusa^a period has been 
found beneath, it may be considered as practically certain 
that the lowest layer dates back approximately to the early 
Gupta period, while the uppermost may be assigned to the 
eleventh or twelfth cehtury. 

This fact is of considerable importance, inasmuch as it 
enables us to date, with comparative assurance, all the 
buildings found beneath the pavement. Prominent among 
these is a group of admirably constructed stupoB at the south- 
west comer of the Main Shrine ; near which, but at a still 
lower level, has also come to light part of the plinth of 
a much larger structure, which, however, has still to be 
followed up. The stone pavement, which had been partly 
laid bare around the AioluL column in the previous season, 
proved to be composed of slabs out from a railing of decadent 
Mauryan style, and it may be surmised that this depression 
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new Jatakas, the Veldma (497), the Mahdgovinda (498), and 
the Sumedhapandita-jdtakoB (499). The Mdtahgajdtaka^ which 
is No. 497 in Fausboirs edition, is accordingly No. 600 in 
the Pet-leak collection. Then the numbering runs on in 
the same way in both series up to the Nimijdiaka (Fausboll 
541 = Pet-leak 644), after which a new Jataka, the Maho- 
mdhajdtaka^ is again inserted, as No. 545. Veldnia is 
mentioned in the introduction to the Khadirahgdrajdtaka 
(J.A., i, p. 228) ; Mahdgovinda^ Sumedhapandita^ and Maho- 
mdha are all mentioned as Bodhisattas in the Niddnakathd. 
We do not know why the tales about the Buddha’s doings 
in these births have not been incorporated in the i*ecension 
of the Jatakas published by Fausboll. The Pet-leak plaques 
show that they were all found in the collection of birth- 
stories current in Pagan at the time when the Pet-leak 
pagoda was erected. We arc unable as yet to determine 
with certainty when this was done, but it cannot well have 
been later than in the reign of King Anawrata, for votive 
tablets bearing his name have been unearthed together with 
the plaques. 

“ Several hundred of these Jataka illustrations have 
already been found at the Pet-leak pagoda, and, as the sister 
pagoda mentioned above, which appears to be of an almost 
precisely similar character, has still to be excavated, there 
is every reason to hope that the number will be doubled 
before the site is exhausted. 

The six illustrations from these plaques given in Plate VI. 
are named and numbered as follows ; — Fig. 1 , Khurappa^ 
No. 265 ; fig. 2, Kakkata, No. 267 ; fig. 3, ChUladhamma- 
pdla. No. 358; fig. 4, Mdtahga, No. 500 (Fausboll, 497) ; 
fig. 5, Chhaddanta^ No, 517 (Fausboll, 614) ; fig. 6, Sdma, 
No. 543 (Fausboll, 540).” 


Amravati. 

At Amravati, in Madras, Mr. Rea has resumed the 
excavations which were dropped years ago on the assumption 
that there was nothing more to be found. It now turns 
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out that the original ground -level around the circular 
pavement is in reality lower than was imagined by earlier 
explorers, and Mr. Eea’s excavation of this area has added 
quite a rich harvest of antiquities to the already splendid 
collections from Amravati. At the close of last season 
Mr. Rea had foimd, among other things, outside the south 
gate of the great Tope, a Btupa^ eleven feet in diameter, 
of which the lower part is remarkably well preserved. 
It is expected that similar memorials will be brought to 
light at other gates, but, before they can be reached, it is 
necessary first to remove the great masses of debris heaped 
up, without a thought as to what they might be concealing, 
by previous excavators. In the meantime, his excavations 
have brought to light a number of walls and marble rail- 
piers in BitUy besides numerous detached sculptures (including 
a fine black stone image), inscriptions, stone troughs, pillars, 
celts, coins, beads, and other miscellaneous articles. I much 
regret that the photographs of the latest finds have not yet 
reached me. Illustrations of the stupa at the soutli gate 
are given in Plate VII, figs. 1 and 2. 


Early Caves. 

Another discovery in the Madras Prcsidcnc’\’^ that deserves 
notice is that of some ancient caves, with beds chiselled out 
of the rock, tliat have recently been found in the Madura 
and Tinnevelly districts. The following note by Dr. Konow 
about these caves is based on information furnished by 
Mr. V. Venkayya : — “ One such cave, situated at Maru- 
galtalai, ten miles from Palamcottah, has already been 
known for some time. But the last year brought five new 
ones to light in the Madura district, one on the Anaimalai 
hill, six miles north-east of Madura, and four on the 
Ealugumalai hiU, eight miles from Melur. They aU appear 
to be natural caves with beds chiselled in the rock. The 
popular name for these beds is Panchapd/^avar^paduhkaif 
^the beds of the five Pa^^vas,* in accordance with the 
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common custom in these parts of attributing everything 
that is ancient to the Pandavas. These caves are probably 
connected with the earliest history of Buddhism in Southern 
India. They contain some few inscriptions in old Brahml 
character. The estampages I have seen arc too imperfect 
to make it possible to read them, and I am not even 
certain that they are written in monumental Prakrit, 
and not in a Ilravidian dialect. One of* them seems to 
run : — chanataritana kotOpiksina, which apparently means 
‘of the Chanatiirita householders.’ If my reading and 
interpretation are correct, the form liotupikana shows certain 
influence of the Dravidian idiom of the district. The 
alphabet is, in most characteristics, identical with that in 
use in the Asoka edicts. The only jioint of interest is the 
form of the letter ma, which agrees with that in use in Old 
Burmese.” 


Xonarak. 

In Bengal, owing to the unfortunate absciue of Dr. Bloch 
on sick leave, the exploration of Riijagrha, which had 
opened with such promise in the previous season, could not 
be resumed. The work, however, of excavating the Black 
Pagoda at Konarak continued uninterruptedly, and is now 
nearing its close. While the ‘ Dancing Hall ’ and Mandapa 
of the temple were being cleared, it was merely a matter 
of ladling out sand and carting it away; but as soon as 
the shrine was reached, the undertaking entered on a far 
more laborious phase, as the spire above it had long ago 
collapsed and buried the sanctum in a vast heap of debris 
more than fifty feet high. Fortunately it was possible to 
lay down a light railway and remove all the most colossal 
blocks of stone by the aid of a running crane, with the 
result that the work has been pushed on this season far more 
rapidly than would otherwise have been possible, and the 
whole of this stupendous temple — all at least that remains 
of it— is once more exposed to view. It is, indeed, an 
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imposing and magnificent fabric. The garhhagrha^ which 
is still standing to a third, roughly, of its original height, 
proves to be decorated with the same class of erotic scenes 
as the rest of the temple, but it possesses also large niches 
on the north, south, and west sides, in which statues were 
placed, while below them are doorways giving ue(*ess to the 
shrine. Among the debris around the spire have been 
found some twenty statues^ of the same beautiful green 
chlorite stone that is used in the construction of the temple, 
and of excellent workmanship. Photographs of two of 
these are appended (Plate VIII, figs. 1 and 2). The first 
represents Bala-Krsna ‘^itting in a chair which is being 
gently rocked by attendant figures. The chains by which 
tliis chair is suspended are cut with such remarkable skill 
that it is difficult to believe they are not of metal. The 
second is a figure of Visnu standing on a lotus pedestal 
beneath a trefoil arch. The rest of the collection comprises, 
among others, statues of Sfirya, Vis^u, Siva, Yamaraja, 
lisib, an Acilrya with btudeuts round him, and the river 
Ganges. 


DiBCoveries in Marwar. 

It remains to mention, in conclusion, some sites in 
Marwar, where Mr, D. Tl. Bhandarkar has made several 
interesting and valuable discoveries without tiie help of the 
spade.^ 

The first of these is the old fort of Mandor, about 
live miles to the north of Jodhpur, where there are many 
ruins of ancient temples and other structures, all of them 
apparently earlier than the tenth century. Among these 
remains are two monoliths, which appear to be the jambs 
of an ancient toram^ very likely the some ‘^gateway and 
magnificent Torun or triumphal arch’’ noticed by Colonel 
Tod, One of the jambs (Plate VII, fig. 3) has an 
inscription engraved on it^ but it was too much defaced to 

^ Hie note which foUowe ic based on inionnation Blip]^ed by Mr. Bhandarkar. 

J.H.A.B. 1907. 68 
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allow Mr. Bhandarkar to make anything out of it, though 
a few letters faintly preserved here and there appeared to 
him to belong unmistakably to the Imperial Gupta Period. 
The carvings, be it remarked, bear the stamp of earlier 
work. The scenes on these monoliths are of no little value 
as monumental records of the Krsna cult, one of them 
representing the uplifting of the mountain Govardliana, 
the other the trampling down of the serpent Ejili^'^a. 

Another place of much interest is Ghantiyiilii, about 22 
miles west of Jodhpur. Here Mr. Bhandarkar found a idt 
or pillar, consisting of three separate pieces one above the 
other, the whole surmounted by a capital with four images 
of Ganapati, facing the cardinal points. On the shaft of 
the column are four inscriptions, from which we learn that 
it was erected by Xakkuka, of the feudatory Pratihara 
dynasty. These records also tell us that the old name of 
the place was BohimsakOpa, and that it was infested by 
Abhlras and was consequently left almost desolate, but that 
Xakkuka routed them and repeopled the place. 

The last site to be noticed is that of Osia, 32 miles 
north of Jodhpur. Bound about the village are the reiiuiius 
of twelve temples, one of them Jaina and the rest Vaisnava. 
“They resemble in style,” says Mr. Bhandarkar. “those 
found at Eran and Patharl in the Central Provinces, and 
Jhalrapattana and Aihvam in Bajputaiia. In a porch of 
the Jaina temple is an' inscription which is unfortunately 
mutilated, but the portion of it preserved speaks of the 
temple as existing in Ukd^ (Osia) in the time of Vatsaraja 
of the (Imperial) Pratihara dynasty. Vatsaraja is doubtless 
the same prince of that name who was a contemporary of 
the Bas^akuto sovereigns Govinda II and Dhruva, and for 
whom the date 705 &aka (a.d. 783) has been furnished by 
the Jaina BTarivamfe.” A feature worthy of remark in 
these temples is the prominence given to Xubera, god of 
riches, who is figured with GaneSa on the lintels of the 
shrine doors, in the interior of the Sancta, on the outside 
walls of the shrines, and on the front of the raised terraces 
on which the temples stand. Some scenes in the life of 
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Krsna are also depicted, such as the uplifting of Govardhana, 
the release of the Elephant, and so forth. 

Two ancient temples of exactly the same style us those 
at Osia were also found at Buchkalii in the Bilar district, 
and one of them has an inscription dated Suihvat 892, whicli 
refers itself to the reign of Sri-Nagabhatto, son of Sri- 
Vatsaraja. This is the first date, furnished by an inscription, 
of a prince of the Imperial Pratihara dynasty earlier than 
Bhoju I. 
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HOOA, MATTES, AND VONONES. 

By J. F. fleet, I.C.S. (Retd.), Ph.D., C.T.E. 


I. Moga. 

^ERTAIN well-known coins from the Punjab (see the 
second part of this article),^ of which some present 
a Greek legend only and others present Greek legends on 
tliG obverse with legends in an Indian dialect and in the 
Ehurdshthi or Kharoshtri characters on the reverse.* give 
us a king whose name is not written quite in agreement 
in the two classes of legends. The Indian legends give 
the genitive Moasa^ and yield the name Mou. The Greek 
legends give the genitive Mamu, The nominative of the 
Greek name may have been either Mauos, Mauas, or Maues. 
The last-mentioned form appears to be the one which has 
met with generaf approval. 

The record on the Taxila or Sir-Sukh plate, last edited 
by Biihler (El, 4. 55), gives us the name of a king Moga. 
It comes from the same territory with the coins of Moa, 
Maues, and is similarly written in an Indian dialect and 
in the KharoshthI characters. It is a record of the reign 
of Moga, and is dated in the year 78 of an unspecified era, 
and on the fifth lunar day of the Macedonian month 
Panemos. And it registers the fact that, on that day, 
Patika, son of the Chhatrapa (Satrap) Liaka-Eusuluka, 
re-enshrined a relic of Buddha, the original Stupa of which 


> In the next, or next but one, number of this Journal. 

3 It is usual to follow Professor Biihler in usin^ the form * KharoshthI.’ But 
it is by no means certain that M. Sylvain Levi is not right in holding that the real 
name of these characters is * Kharoshtri.* 
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had fallen into disrepair,^ and founded a monastery, at a site 
named Chhema on the north-east of the city Takhadila 
(Taxila). The passage containing the date runs : — Samva- 
chharaye athasatatimac 20 20 20 10 4 4 maharayasa 
mahaihtasa Mogasa Pa[ne]ma8a® masasa divasc parachame 
4 1 etaye j)urvayc ; “ in the seventy-eighth year, 78, on 
the fifth day, 5, of the month Panema of the great king, 
the great one, Moga r ** on this {hmar day^ ajjeciffpd as) above/' 
And by its construction it probably marks that Paiiemos as 
the first Panemos in the reign of Moga, and so places the 
initial date of Moga in the preceding part of the year 78 
itself, or at any rate not earlier than the sixtli day of 
Panemos of the year 77. 

^ The text says; — apratithayita sariraih []»r.»]1ifha[v0]ti ; ‘*he 

Chtahlishes an uncstjiblish«l relic.” Professor lluhler «*oiisiilcn‘d that tht? tenii 
“ aprnlilhavHa^ ‘ not established,’ probably is meant to iiulicatiOthatthis])nrticular 
“ relic had not been \v<»rshipp(*d I'oniierly, \>ut had been newly discovered.” Tluit 
is not, however, tho incanini^ that presents its<;lt to luo. 

* ’rhis word ^tands at tlic place where the jdate is brijhen do-wn the middle. 
The following obst^rvatioiis must be made ir^ardin^ the rendin;^ of it. 

The re(5o^rijitioii of the word as was made by l’rote<sor Dowson, and 

has been alwa\.s followed, with one exception. Babu Itajendralala Mitrn 
propoBwl fJASli, 32, 1803. 103) to read panvhamum (sic), * oJ the iitth : * this we 
need not discuss. 

Professor Tlowson presented pnahemnsa in his text (this Journal, 1863. 222). 
hut observed (ibid., 224):- “The first [ot the letters] maybe /*, ■>r bh^ and 

“ the second seems to be nhe The initial letter seems te oe preferal)ly 

and it is easy to perceive how the letter ne mi^ht c*)mc t«> Ji>ok like lihe^ 
“ where the plate Is so eaten awjiy and corroded.” Jle assumed that tlie word is 
panrmasa^ because tlie names of other Mact'douian months had been found in 
records of the same class. 

Professor Biihler jrave^pAr . erntt^a^ from the ori^nal plate, and said “ Restore 

panemana with Professor Dowson; only paii; of the vowel and of the head of 
“ the consonant has been ]»rr>ervcd : ” sec El, 4. 56, and note 6. 

The lithoirrapbs in JASB, 31/1862. 632; this Journal, 1803. 222; A SI, 2. 
126, present the appearance of the top part ol sh, with r>r witlxait a superscript 
e. But they arc in no sense facsimiles. The orif'inal njcord was ineiaecl in dots 
(see the facsimile published with l*rofessor Biihler's article), in the place of which 
those illustrations continuous stnihes. 

I have closely examined the oriprint^l plate, w'hich is in the Library of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. In the first syllabic we cei^inly have either 9, p ox the remains 
of a h. Of the next syllable so little remains that it is quite undeterminable. 
But, in a good light, the following and the initial i/ia of the next word 
masasa j are unmistakable. Having regard to the points, that at least two other 
Macedonian months, Artemisios and Daisies, are certmnly mentioned in the 
records, and that no other admissible reading can be found, there can be no doubt 
that the original here had panemana, 

^ There is no authority for supplying in the translation any such words as “ in 
the reign ” (of Moga) ; nor any necessity to do so. The word mognsa is dependent, 
neither on rqjammi, *in the reira,* understood, nor on samvaehharaye,-~- (the 
passage has been translated on bo% those lines), — but on pattemasa masasa. 
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To determine the date given in the Taxila record, and so 
to fix a definite year in which Moga was reigning, would 
not be a lengthy matter ; it would only be necessary to 
adduce certain evidence substantiating the correct solution 
which was propounded almost at the outset, by intuitive 
accuracy of perception, by Dowson (see page 1016 below). 
There has been, however, no such specific aid in respect 
of Moa, Maues, whose date, atjcordingly, still remains open 
to argument within cerhiin small limits. Also, through 
an erroneous identification of MogJi with him, there has 
been created a general question so intricate that the answer 
to it cannot now be simply stated off-hand. A sketch, as 
complete but as brief as we can make it, of what has been 
written about the whole matter, is due to distinguished 
writers, now deceased, whose views, though sometimes 
erroneous (from lack of the fuller information which we 
now possess), cannot be summarily dismissed. It may, 
perhai)s, also serve to clear the way towards a quicker 
determination of other doubts surrounding the early hi‘«tory 
of India. We shall never get quite to the bottom of 
soiric of the problems the solution of which rests in any 
way on numismatic evidence, until we have a compilation 
giving us full information as to the find-places of the coins, 
and as to the tlleori(^s that have been advanced from time 
to time regarding the chronology and history of the rulers 
to whom the coins belong. 


Previous views about Uoga and Maues. 

The coins of Moa, Maues, appear to have been first 
described by Prinsep, in JASB, 4, 1835. 338 ( = JEasaj/s, 
1. 186). He classed them under the heading “Bactrian 
and Indo-Scythic.'^ 

A period for Moa, Maues, b.c. 100 to 80, was apparently 
first proposed by Wilson, in 1841, in his Ariana Antiqua^ 
313. Wilson classed him under Barbaric princes of 
Bactria.” He considered that the name Moa, Maues, in- 
dicated a barbaric prince. He held that the elephant-and- 
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caduceus coins of Maues, presenting only a Greek legend, 
belong to a better and earlier period of art than his other 
coins (as seems in fact to be the case), and were of Bactrian 
currency alone. And he conjectured that he reigned at 
Bamian (in Aighunistan) or at Xunduz (in Afghan 
Turkistan). 

In 1843, Cunningham, as quoted by Thomas in this 
Journal, 1863. 119 ( = Prinsep^s Essat/n^ 2. 176), proposed 
for Maucs the period n.c. 135 to 110, and assigned to him 
first Patalene, Sauriishtra (Eathiawad), and Larice, and then 
Taxila, the territory of Porus, and Cathaea, in addition 
to those territories, but considered that in h.c. 105 he lost 
Taxila to one of the Eadphises kings. 

In 1852, Lassen, as quoted by Thomas (ibid., 120, 177, 
respectively), assigned to.Maues the period n.o. 120 to 100. 
He classed him under the general heading Indo-Seythian 
and Parthian kings,” and in the subdivision Saka kings.” 

There was then brought to notice the Taxila or Sir-Sukh 
plate (see page 1013 above). This record was first edited by 
Dowson, in this Journal, 1863. 222, with a supplementary 
note on it in JASB, 32, 1863. 421 ff. I do not find that 
Dowson offered any suggestion as to the identity of the 
king Moga of this recoi'd, or, on that occasion, as' to the 
nature of the era cited in it. But subsequently (this 
Journal, 1875. 380, 382), referring this date to the same 
series with the date . in tlie year 103 given for king 
Guduphara-Gondophemes by the Taklit-i-Bahal inscription, 
he treated them both as dates of the so-called Vikrama era 
of B.c. 58. If that view had been accepted and various 
connected questions had been worked out on the same lines 
by other scholars, we should have been spared many of the 
complicatiohs which render it so difficult to now evolve 
order out of all that has been written about the early history. 

In the same year Cunningham published his reading and 
translation of the Taxila record (JASB, 32, 1863. 140). 
He expressed the opinion (141) that the Moga of the record 
was probably identical with the Moa, Maues, of the coins. 
He cited (142) b.c. 163 as the year quoted by Lassen from 
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the Chinese authorities as the actual date of the occupation 
of Transoxiaua by the Sok, the Sakus.^ He said regarding 
that year I think tliat it may be accepted for the present 
** as the most probable approximation to the era used by the 
** Indo-Scythian Sakas.” And, adopting that stai'ting-point, 
he placed (ibid.) the Taxila record in 1(>3 - T8 = n.c. 85, 
and found a date for Maucs, as = Moga, in that year. 

In his Archaeological Report for 1863-64, published in 
1871, Cunningham expressed himself more plainly in favour 
of the identification of Moga with Moa, Miiues (ASI, 2. 
54, 69, 187). 

In 1879, V on Sallet {Die Nachfoitjer Alexanders des 
Qrossen, 65) placed Maucs not later than n.c. 100, and 
put immediately before him a person, Raj uvula, to whom 
we shall come farther on (i^age 1024 below). And he 
maintained (140) that the numismatic evidence indicates 
an Arsacidan, rather than an Indo - Scythian, origin for 
Maues. 

In 1886, Gardner remarked (Catalogue of Coins of tin' 
Greek and Scythic Kings of Bactria and India, introd., 40) 
that it is impossible to place Maues at a later date than the 
middle of the first century b.c., and (33) selected n.c. 70 as 
his initial date, and apparently assigned to him a reign from 
then till about n.f. 35. To this result he seems to have been 
led (49) partly by an agreement in the probability of the 
identification of the Moga of the Taxila record with Moa, 
Maues, partly by an inclination to identify the Liaka- 
Kusuluka of the same record with Kozola-Kadaphes, of the 
Kadphises group of kings, who, he held, probably reigned 
at the very beginning of the Christian era, and might well 
be placed seventj^-eight years lat(*r than the accession of 
Maues. And, observing that it is all but impossible that 
Maues could himself have reigned for seventy- eight years, 
he propounded the view tliat the statement in the Taxila 


' I may be excueed, I think, for substituting, here and anywhere else, the form 
S5k for any other forms used by writers whom 1 may quote : sec Dr. 0. Franke’s 
note on ** The Identity of the Sok with the dakas (page 676 fl. above). 
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record must denote the year, not of his^ reign, but of an 
era established by him. 

In 1888, Cunningham suggested (Coins of the Irnlo- 
Set/thians, 44) that the rule of Maues and two successors, 
Azes and Azilises, in the Western Panjiib, may have lasted 
from about n.c. 100 to the beginning of the Christian era. 

In 1890, he made this about n.r. 100 to 20, (Coins of the 
Sahts, 8). On this occasion (22) he took over Gardner’s 
view that the year 78 of the Taxila record did not fall in 
the reign of Moga but was the year 78 of an era founded 
by him ; and, treating Moga as identical with Moa, Maues, 
and as one f)f the leaders of the Sakas in a conquest by them 
of the provinces of the Indus, which, he held, could not 
be placed later than n.c. 120, he arrived at about b.(!. 40 
as the date of the Taxila record and of Liaka-Kusuluka. 

In 1891, in the Academy ^ April, ^197 ff., Cunninghi^m, 
again identifying Moga with jMoa, 3Iaues, credited him with 
the foundation of an ora commencing either in b.('. 100 or 
in B.(\ 80, He thus, on this occasion, pushed on the date 
of Liaka*Ku.suluka to b.(’. 22 or 2. At the same time, 
treating certain other rulers as Sakas along with Moga as 
= IVIoa, Maues, he referred their recorded dates to iho same 
supposed reckoning he thus placed Nahapiina in ii.( . 58 and 
54, or 38 and 34 ; Sodasa (regarding whom, see page 1025 
below) ill b.c'. 28 or 8 ; and Gondophernes in a.d. 3 or 23. 

Bhagwanlal Indraji, m his treatment of the Taxila record, 
followed the identification of Moga with Moa, Maues, and 
the view that the year 78 of the record was a year, not in 
the reign of Moga, but of an era founded by him (this 
Journal, 1894. 553). Elsewhere, he accepted b,c. 70, 
approximately, for the initial date of Maues, who, he held, 
probably belonged to the 6aka tribe of Scythians (Gazetteer 
of the Bombay Presidency, 1, 1. 22) ; and thus he appears 
to have placed the Taxila record about a.d. 8. 

Biihler, in 1896, intimated his opinion (Academy^ March, 
1896. 266; VOJ, 10. 56; lA, 25. 141), that the ^te, the 
year 113, in the Ealdarra or Ealadara Nadi inscription, 
is very probably in the same era with the date 72 in the 
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Mathura inscription of Sodiisa (see page 1025 below) and the 
date 78 in the Taxila record of Moga, and deduced, from 
the statements of the numismatists, that the era used in the 
inscription of Sodiisa must have commenced at some time 
between Ji.c. 137 and 112; but, quoting Bhagwanlal 
Tndraji’s opinion (see page 1031 below) to the effect that all 
the “ Northern Kshatrapas” ruled in the first century a.d., 
he added : — “ In my opinion the only certain j)oint is that 
liaihjubula and Sodusa, preceded Kanishka.*' It seemed to 
him, however {Acmiennj, May, 1896. 368; VOJ, 10. 173 f.), 
very tempting t(> (consider the above-men timied three dates 
of the years 72, 78, and 113, the Takht-i-Bahal date for 
Gondophcmes in the year 103, and various other dates, 
including those for Kiinishka and his successors in the years 
5 to 98, which he proposed to treat as abbreviations (by 
omitted hundreds or suppressed centuries) for 205 to 298, 
as links of one and the same chain ; and he expressed the 
opinion that, in that case, the commencement of the era 
must fall in the first half of the first century n.c. In 
editing the Taxila record at about the same time, he 
mentioned (El, 4. 55) Cunningham’s ideritificalion of IMoga 
with Manes, and Von Sallet’s reference of Maues to not 
later than n.(’. WO: but the point of view, from which he 
did so is not clear. 

Eapson, in 1898 {Indian Coins, 29), accepted as ]>robable 
the identification of 3Ioga with Moa, Maues; followed the 
view that the dynasty of Maues was the earliest of the Saka 
dynasties in India ; and endorsed the opinion that his date is 
not later than about n.c. 120. 

In 1899, R. G. Bhandarkar and D. E. Bhandarkar, 
following the identification of Moga with Moa, Maues, but 
rejecting the view that he founded an era, arrived at the 
conclusion that he was the last member of a 8aka dynasty 
founded by Vonones, who, they held, in doing that, founded 
also the so-called Saka era of a.d. 78 ; and, taking the year 
78 of the Taxila record as the year 78 of that era, they 
assigned to Maues, as = Moga, the period a.d. 154 to 168 as 
= the years 76 to 90 of the Baka era (JBBEAS, 20. 292 f.). 
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Finally, Y. Smith capped the matter in the opposite 
direction. In 1889, while declining to assert that the so- 
called Vikrama era of b.c. 58 was actually employed by 
Oondophernes, he expressed the opinion (I A, 18. 258) that 
the era used by Gondophemes in the Takht-i- Bahai 
inscription of the year 108 cannot have differed very much 
from the era of b.c. 58, and ‘‘may have been that of the 
“ ‘great king Moga,’ in the 78th year of which the Taxila 
“ inscription of the Satrap Liako-Kusulako is dated.*’ In 
1903, however, he changed over to the understanding that 
the Taxila record is dated, not in the 78th year of an era 
of Moga, but in the reign of Moga himself and in the year 
78 of a reckoning of some other kind; and, adopting the 
identification of Moga with Moa, Maues, and the view that 
his initial date was about ji.e. 120 (this Journal, 1903. 4(>, 
58), he placed the date of the Taxila record specifically in 
B,c. 99 (ibid., 47, 59). This he did by taking the year 78 
as equivalent, according to a system of omitted hundreds, 
to the year 2978 of a Kaslimir! reckoning, called by him 
the “ Laukika era,” which has its initial point in b.(.'. 3076. 
In the same way (loc. cit«), he placed in b.c. 105 the 
Mathura inscription of Soihisa (see page 1025 below) dated 
in the year 72, taken by him as = 2972. Ana he thus 
arrived at two “ascertained dates’* (ibid., 47, note) — 
whatever that may mean — for Sodusa, and for “ Moga 
(Maues) *' and Liaka-Kusuluka. 

On that same occasion, Y. Smith suggested (ibid., 58) 
that “ Moga (Maues) ” was a Saka king of Kabul and the 
Panjab. In the following year, however, still holding that 
Moga was almost certainly Maues, he classed Maues and his 
successors as Indo-Parthians (Early liUtory of ludia^ 202) ; 
and to the proof and development of that view he devoted 
a long article, entitled “Tbe Indo - Parthian Dynasties,” 
which was published in ZDMG, 1906. 49->72. But now, in 
the current year, he has devoted another long article, entitled 
“The ^kos in Northern India” (ZDMG, 1907. 403-21), to 
invalidating that conclusion. He has in this article decided 
(421) that “ the evidence, as it now stands, does not warrant 
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“ US in affirming as a fact that Maucs and his successors 
“ were ^kas.” Nevertheless, he has said (420) : — “ It is 
“ by no means improbable that Maues was, as has commonly 
‘‘been supposed, a Saka chieftain/’ And he has added 
f421) : — “Personally, I think it probable that ftaka chiefs 
“ruled in the Panjiib until the Yiie-ehi conquest in the 
“ latter part of the first century a.d.” This last declaration 
reminds us naturally of another recent ]>ronoun cement by 
the same writer (lA, l^Oo. l^^o) : — “ Personally, I do not 
“ believe in the existence of lUiddhaglidsha, ‘ the Voice of 
“ Buddha,’ as an historical personage/’ These curious 
declarations, and these vacillating results following each 
other so quickly, need no comment. 

The names Moa, Maues, and Moga. 

Some remarks may be made here on the nature and 
possible connexion of the names Moa, Maues, and Moga. 
In making them, I assume that the spelling presented in the 
Taxila or Sir-Sukh record gives the name Moga in its full 
form, so that we have not to (!omplete it into Mogga by 
doubling the g} 

In the first pl^cc, the Greek and Indian forms of the 
name yielded by the coins do not exactly match each other ; 
the Greek legend gives an in the first syllable; the Indian 
legend gives o. The Khardshthi alphabet had, it is true, no 
sign for au. But the sound au might have been easily 
represented by the form Mavua or Maiia. . The inference 
seems to be that the sound of the vo^vel in that syllable was 
neither exactly o nor exactly wliat Ave mean by au in 
transliterating Sanskrit, Prakrit, etc., but was more like the 
sound of the an in such w’ords as ‘ taught ’ and ‘ daughter.’ 

Secondly, in support of an opinion, first that Maues and 
certain other kings were Dahae Scythians from the frontiers 
of Parthia, and then that they were Saka - Scythians, 

^ There mieht also be the possibility that the name should be completed into 
Mobira, by supplying an Anusyan. But it is rendered very doubtful, if it is 
not actub&y by the fact t^t the Annsvara is distinctly expressed, 

almost in eyery case in which it is required, throughout the record. 
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Cunningham, in ASI, 2. 59, and Coim of the Sahas, 1, 
cited, as other instances of the occurrence of the same 
name, the names of Moagetes, a tyrant of Cibyra in 
Phrygia (his date was about b.c. 180), and of Moaphemes, 
wlioni ho described in the first place as the father-in-law of 
Strabo and in the second place as an uncle of Strabo^s 
mother, and as “ a person of some consequence during the 
‘‘ reign of Mithridates of Pontus (meaning, I infer, 
Mithridates VI, n.c. 120 to And it was probably 

under the influence of those two names that he wrote 
* Moas * more usually than ‘ Mauas.* There is not found, 
however, any authority in the coins for the form ‘ Moas/ 
And the point mentioned in the preceding paragraph seems 
to negative the Hupj)osition that in the name Moa, Muues, 
we have the first component of the names Moagetes and 
Moa])liemes. 

Cunningham further told us {Coins of the Sahas, 1) that 
Arrian mentions “ a king of the Sakas, named Mahahes, 
who joined Darius Codoraannus. His name might also be 
^'read as Maiiahes'* The reference is to Arrian’s Anabasis, 
3. 8. We there learn that Mauakes was the commander of 
the horse-bowmen of the Sakai, a Sc}^thian tribu of the 
Scythians who were sojourning, or had settled, in Asia,” 
at the battle of Qaugamcla or Arlx'da (».(’. 331) : further, 
that these Sakai, led by Mauakes, were not included w’ith 
the Bactrians, the Sogdianians, and the Indians who were 
conterminous with the Bactrians, under the command of 
Bessus, viceroy of Bactria, but were in alliance with Darius. 

In connexion with this name Mauakes, F. W. Thomas, 
who has classed the names Maues and Moga as Scythic, 
has said (this Journal, 1906. 208): — “In all Iranian 
“ languages ha is a common A’a«c-sufiix, and in the Scythic 
“ names it is especially frequent in the form ga. Iso doubt 
“ Moga = Mamka^ From that conclusion, which implies 
(I suppose) that the name Moa, Maua, was the more precise 
appellation from which Moga, Mauaka, was derived as a sort 
of familiar or endearing form, I have no desire to differ : it 
affects only the possible nationality of Maues and Moga. 
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There is also another point of view, from which the names 
Moa and Moga might be regarded as identical. We know 
that in the Indian dialects a medial single consonant was 
often liable to disappear. We have a notable instance in 
the place-name Sakala, which, through the vernacular form 
Siigala, and then evidently througli the foriii> Saala, Sala, 
gave us, with the addition of the word ‘ a fort, 

a stronghold,’ the Salkdt, Salkot, of AlberuiiT, and then — as 
the result of a frequent tendency of Panjabi to insert an 
/ or iff — the modern name Sialkdt, Siyalkdt.^ And, as other 
instances, we may cite the two wcll-kiK)Wii forms dhramika 
and dhramia from coins, and the form nnkaraa in the 
inscription F. on the Matliura lion-capital (this Journal, 
1894. 537), against the form nakaraka in the inscription 
N. (ibid., 539). 

In that way, the name Moga itself might quite possibly 
pass into Moa. On the other hand, we can trace in that 
same part of India an occasional tendency to insert an 
apparently unnecessary consonant where none seems to hav(' 
existed in the original word. Thus, the name of the 
Macedonian month Daisios appears, if we may trust the 
lithograph (see, e.g., lA, 40. 325, plate), iu the Indian form 
Baisika in the <l8ue-Vihar inscription of k.(’. 46 : and coins 
which give Lusias as the Greek name of a (rertain king giv(‘ 
both Lisia and Lisika as the Indian foim (see Gardner, 
plate 8, figs. 7, 6, respect iA ely). Thus, the name Moga 
might possibly be evolved from Moa, almost as readily as 
Moa might be obtained from Moga. 

It is not right, however, to press such linguistic occurrences 
and etymological possibilities tof' far. From the quite 
admissible possibility that the names Moa and Moga are 
essentially one and the same, it does not necessarily follow 
that they would always mark an identity of persons. Also, 
while F. W. Thomas has in one place characterized the 


^ See my article ‘*S5gala, Sakala, the City oi Milinda and Mihirakula” iu 
the Transactions of the Fourteenth Oriental Congress, Algiers, 1905, part 1, 
Indian Section, page 164 ff. 
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name Maues as “specifically Scythic” (loc. cit., 216), to his 
linguistic statements* on page 208 £P. he has attached the 
remark that they “are intended as purely positive.” His 
results, therefore, seem not to preclude the possibility that 
the names Moa, Maua (Maues), and Moga may have occurred 
in other languages also. Further, even if they are Scythic 
names and nothing else, it does not necessarily follow that 
the bearers of them were always of Scythian nationality; 
much less, that they were Sakas. 

However, be all that as it may be, — (and, as intimated 
above, it is all dependent on the understanding that the 
name presented in the Taxila or Sir-Sukh record is really 
Moga, and not Mogga or Mohga),' — there is an absolute 
obstacle to the identification of the king Moga of the 
Taxila inscription with -the king Moa, Maues, of the coins. 


Inscriptions of Baj uvula, Sodasa, and Bharaosta. 

We must now bring into the field of our inquir)’’ three 
other rulers, liaj uvula, his son Sodiisa, and his grandson, 
(daughter’s son) Kharaosta. 

An iDscrii)tion in Brahml characters at Mora or Morameyi, 
about five miles on the west of Mathura (ASI, ‘20. 49, and 
plate 5), gives us the name of the ‘ Mahakshutrapa ’ (Great 
Satrap) llajuvula.^ It is a record of a sou of his, whose 
name is lost. T^e dabe, if recorded, is not extant. 

An inscription in Brahmi characters at Mathura (this 
Journal, 1871. 188, Ne. 29, and plate; ASI, 3. 30, and 

^ See the note on pa^i^e 1021 above. 

- On ])reYiou8 occasions, following Pandit Bha^aiilal Indraji (this Journal, 
1894. 632), I have been writinfr this nuni«.> as Rajuvula. But I notice that 
Professor Biihler, while writing the name as lUjuvula, with a sho't u in both 
syllables (El, 4. 65 : Indian Fateoyraphy, § 10, A), has entered the second 
syllabic of it as ju in his plate iii, 13, ii. And, examining the lithograph again, 
and comparing other early records, 1 think that we must take tne name as 
Kajuvultt, with the long ii in the second syllable and the short u in the third ; 
rejecting as part of the record the somew'hat detached stroke in the lithograph on 
the right of the vowel of the third syllable. It need hardly be said that the fact 
that Sie legends on the Brahmi coins (see page 1026 below) present the name as 
Baj uvula, with a short u in both syllables, does not preclude us from finding 
a long M in either syllabic in an inscription, and from accepting it as giving the 
more correct form. The Kharoshthi legends of course shew only the short ff. 
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plate No. 1 ; I A, 1004. 149, No. 24) gives us the numo 
of the Mahakshatriipa Sodasa. The date, if recorded, is not 
extant. Neither does this record nor does the next one 
yield the name of his father. 

Another inserii^tion in Brahml characters at Mathura 
(El, 2. 190, and plate) mentions again the ‘ Mahakshatrapa ’ 
Sodasa, and gives a date for liim in the second month of the 
season Hemanta of the year 72 of an unspecified era.^ 

On the Slathiira luni-capital we have a scries of records 
in intrusive Kharoshlln characters and an intrusive Indian 
dialect, foreign to lliat locality, and used there in fh^se 
records in exceptional circuinstamcs as the result of that 
territorv’ having fallen for a time into the hands of a strange 
power from tlie north-west.^ 

The inscription A. (this Journal, 1894. registers the 
fact that a relic of liuddha was enshrined and a monastery 
was founded hy Nadasi-Kasa, daughter of Yasi-KaJ^mudha") 
the chief consort of the Mahaijhhatrava Kujula ( = Kajula), 
and mother of the Yuvaraja Itharaosia, together with 
her (?) maternal aunt Ihihola, her paternal grandmother 
(?) l^ispasi, her brother Ilayuara, her daughter ITaiia, her 
ladies in waiting, and her retinue.'^ 

The iiiscriptic^i 11. (ibid., 5«{5), which inust be a subordinate 
clause of one of the other records, marks tliat some act was 
done wlicn the Chhatrava (»Satrap) was Sudasa ( - Sudasa), 
son of the Mahachhatrava Bajula. And the Chhatrava 
Sudasa is mentioned again in the inscription M. (ibid., 539). 

The inscription E. mentions again, as the Yuvaraya 


1 Professor Uuhler originally read the date us “the yejir 42, or perhaps 72 
(Academy ^ April, 1891. 374). General Sir Alexander Gunniugliara said that 
he read it, -without hesitation, as “72 and not 42” (ibid., 397). Professor 
Biihler presented it as “42 (?) ” in his publishtKi text and Iranslation (El, 2. 
199). He subsequently endorsed the correetiou intt) 72 (El. 4. 5.5, and note 2). 

® In respect of the dialect, an instructive detail is the form hhahivata = 
bhagavatah in the inscription A, line 12. Tiie h for g is a Pai^achi feature : 
see Varamchi, 10. 3. 

3 The consti’uction of this record is not exactly confused, hut is open to 
a charge of ambiguity. Professor Biihler utkIci - stood it in such a -way us to 
make Nadasi-Easa, mother of Kharaosta, the wife of Rnjuin (this Journal, 1894. 
.531). Pandit Bhagwanlal ladraji understood it as making her a daughter ut 
Bajula (ibid., 546). 1 agree with the latter. 

J.11.A.B. 1907. 


69 
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Kharaosta, in connexion with some act registered by it, 
the person who is called the Yuvaraja Eharaosta in the 
inscription A. 

It is to be added that the inscription G. (ibid., 537) 
marks that some act was done either for the worship of, 
i.e. in honour or in memorv of, the Mahachhatrava Kusulaa- 
Patika ^ and the Chhatrava Mevaki-Miyika, or else was done 
by Kusulaa-Patika in honour or in memory of Mevakicha- 
Miyika. 


Coins of Bajuvula, Sodasa, and Kharaosta. 

Coins of Moga, Liaka, and Patika, have apparently not 
yet come to light. But we have coins of llaj uvula, Sodasu, 
and Kharaosta. The coins of Rajiivula and Kharaosta are 
the useful ones for our present purpose: those of Sodasa, 
however, may be briefly noticed at the same time. 

The coins of Kaj uvula are of two classes : A, those whieli 
bear legends in the BrahmT characters only ; B, those which 
bear legends in Greek and KharoshthI characters. 

A. His coins of this class have the legends on the obverse.^ 
They seem to always shew the long d, at any rate in the 
proper name : if they do so, the legend runs — 

Mahakhatapasa Bajuvulasa; of the Mahakhatapa Baju- 
vula.^’» 


‘ The photograph of the record, which I have before me, is somewhat 
suggestive that we should take Kusulua, with not a, in the third syllable. 
However, I follow for the present Bhagwanlal Indraji and Buhler in that detail. 

As regards another detau, it woidd seem that Mr. F. W. Thomas, who has 
been engaged for some years on an exhaustive study of the records on the 
Mathura Hon-capital, — (he has given us one result m his elucidative article 
entitled ** Sakastana,’* published in this Journal, 1906. 181 if.), — prefers to 
read the propOT name (here, at least; and, I presume, in s&o the Taxila 
record) as Padika, vrith d instead of t (see, e.g., loc. oit., 213). I shall be 
Quite ready to take over that form when it is esta^hed : meanwhile, I follow the 
form given by the previous decipherers. 

* For illustrations, see JASB, 7, 1838. 1050, plate 32, fig. 20 (a Frint^'s 
Fuays, 2. 223, plate 44, fig. 20) ; Cunningham, Ooini of Ancient India, plate 8, 
fig. 4; Bhagwanlal Indraji, in this Journal, 1894. .641, plate, fig. 4; and 
Gipson, Indian Coins, plate 2, fig. 6. 

* Folbwing Cunningham (loc. cit. in the preceding note, and Coins of the 
Sahas, 70, No. 15), Bapson hfu transcribed the legend so as to present b in the 
third syllable, — Rajtdmlasa, But the illustrations in C.CAI, and B.IC, and 
this Journal, 1894 (see the preceding note), distinotly shew v. 
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B. His coins of this class present legends in Greek 
characters on the obverse and in KharoshthI characters on 
the reverse.' They seem to be of several varieties. But 
one peculiarity appears to pervade them all; namely, that 
the Greek and Indian legends do not match each other: 
the Greek legend describes this prince as ‘‘ king of kings, 
the saviour,’’ while the Indian legends describe him as the 
Ohhatrapa, or the Mahachhatrapa, whose discus is un- 
repelled.” 

The Greek legend usually runs — 

BACIAei BACIAeWC CWTHPOC PAIY. 

In this there are two peculiarities. The i at the end of 
bamlei docs dutj^ for bn with this we may compare 
XAPAHLUCTEI CATPAdEI, in which ei does duty for om, 
on the coins of Kharaosta (see page 1029 below). The razii 
stands, no doubt, for a full genitive razuhalou or ^bolon, 
of which the last two syllables were omitted from the dies 
because there was no room for them. It would appear ^ 
that some of the coins omit even the u ; that others shew io 
instead of it ; and that others shew b or ha after the u or io. 

The Indian legend runs, sometimes — 

Apratiliatadhakrasa chhatrapasa Bajuvulasa ; ^ 
sometimes — 

Chhatrapasa apratihatachakrasa Bajuvulasa. 


' For illustrations, see JASB, 23, 1854. 688, plate 35, fim. 5, 6, 7 ; Von 
Sallet, Lie Naehfelger Alexanders dee plate 5, %. 3; Gardner, 

Catalog, plate 15, iigs. 11, 12; Cunningham, Coins of the iiakas^ plate 12, 
figs. 12, 13, and Coins of Ancient India, plate 8, figs. 2, 3 ; Bhagwanltd 
Indiaji, in this Journal, 1894. 541, plate, figs. 2, 3 ; and Rapson, Indian Coins, 
plate 2, fig. 5. 

2 There is something of the same kind on some of the Parthian coins, whore 
Mr. Wroth has told us, an t — (or an apparent i) — does duty at times for 
a, e, 8, r, and m : see his Catalogue of the Coins of Parthia, introd., 77. 

* See JASB, 23, 1854. 690; ASI, 3. 41 ; Coins of Ancient India, 86. 

* The name has always been transcribed from these legends with 5 in the third 
syllable. There is, perhaps, no reason why the v of the Briihmi legends should 
not have passed into b in the dialect of the KharoshthI legends. At the same 
tin^, tWe is no particular reason why that should have happened ; and 
the hand-drawn illustrations by Cunningham in JASB, 23, 1854. plate 35, 
fin. 6, 6, 7, distinctly suggest v, not h, and the coins themselves in the British 
Museum, which 1 have examined, do the same. 

Some of the legends in Khardshthi characters have been understood to present 
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Some of the coins seem to have mahachhatrapmay instead 
of the lower title. On others, the epithet appears to be 
shortened to apmtichakrasa. 

Sodilsa was a son of lliij uvula. Ilis coins present legends 
in the lirahmi characters only, and are of three varieties.^ It 
seems not quite certain whether the legends oh them always 
shew the long d in the word tnahd : if they do so, they run ® — 

(a) Mahiikhatrajiasa putrasa khatrapasa Sodusasa ; “ of 
the Khatrapa Sodiisa, son of the Mahakhatrapa.’* 

(b) llajuvula-jmtrasa ; “of 

son of Rajuvula.*’ 

(c) Mahakhatrapasa Soditsasa ; “ of the Mahakhatrapa 
Sodiisa.” 

Kharaosta w’as a grandson — (daughter’s son) — of Rajil- 
vula (see page 1025 abo\"e), and was consequently a nephew 
of Sodasa. His coins arc of one class only, presenting legends 
in Greek characters on the obverse and in KharoshthT 
characters on the reverse. They have been best treated by 
llapson, in this Journal, 1905. 792 fE., with an illustration. 


the first sylhtble of the name i\» ram. And, in addition to Cuiiuiu^rh'^'^n’s uri^nal 
Kajabfila (^vith the variants Uajabala, ilAjubul), tc» >vhich he Hubm (|ii<>iit1y added 
Kajubul, Jtai'ubuJ, Hajubiila, ilunjabula, and Kaujubul, the uaino has been 
written indifterently, by varioug writers, as J^jabulu, liajubula, Eajuvula, 
Kajabula, Itajuvuln, lirijuvula, Ruihjabula, Katiijubnhi, Eanjabala, and 
liahjubula. 

A coin in the British Museum — (perhaps the only one which shews the first 
■yllable fully, or at anyl’ate clearly)— ceiMnly shews below the vortical stem of 
the r a curved stroke to the left, which might mean an Anusvara if an Anusvara 
were required. It can at least not mean a long d. And in the face of the 
distinct rd, with no Anusvara, of the Mora inscription and the Brahmi coin- 
legends, we must, in my opinion, • regard this stroke tis not denoting oven an 
Anusvara, but as being only the meaningless bend to the left which Ftofessor 
Kapson has commented on and illustrated in his article on Eharoshthi documents 
in the Transactions of the Fourteenth Oriental Congress, Algiers, 2905, part 1, 
Indian Section, page 210 ff. : see page 219, bottom, and the table on page 213, 
which shews this stroke in the 5 of bahu, the ff of go/chUiskyoiti^ and the y of 
yajbii- 

^ For illustrations, see JASB, 7, 1888. 1050, plate 32, fig. 21 ( ss Trinup^% 
Eisays^ 2. 223, plate 44, fig. 21) ; Cunningham, Coins of the Sakas^ plate 12, 
fig. 16, and Coins qf Ancient India, plate 8, fig. 5 ; Bhagwanlal Indxtiji, in this 
Journal, 1894. 541, plate, figs. 5 and 6 ; Hapson, in this Journal, 1903. 312, 
plate, fig. 4 ; and V. Smith, Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, 1. 192, plate 22, fig. 13. 

^ Kegarding certain details, — tra, not ta ; and £o, not in or aau, — see 
Professor Bapson in this Journal, 1903. 289, note 8. 
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fig. 9 in the plate at page 814, from an excellent specimen 
belonging to Mr. Bleazby.' That treatment of them, how- 
ever, like the others, failed to recognize an important feature 
in the Grreek legend; namely, the inclusion of the Latin 
H, //, amongst the otherwise Greek characters, with the 
result that we have Kharahostes as a quite reasonable 
transliteration of the native name Kharaosta. 

The Greek legend runs * — 

XAPAHUJCTEI CATPAREI APTAYDY. 

The first two words are quite distinct ; so also are the 
last five letters of the last word, which seems to be a more 
or less blundered rendering of APT ADY YDY ( = YIDY)» 
or else of APTDY alone, M'ith YIDY, YDY, understood. 

The Kharoshthl legend, as restored by Rapson from 
several specimens, runs — 

Chhatrapasa pra Kharaostasa Artasa putrasa. 

Hero, the syllable is at present unintelligible. The 
rest means : — ‘‘ Of the Chhatrapa Kharaosta, son of Arta.” 


Frevioufl views about Rajuvula and> Sodasa. 

We must now run through the proposals made from time 
to time regarding the date of Raj uvula and dodasa. 

Cunningham originally read and wrote the name of the 
first of these princes as * Rajabala ; ’ he identified him with 
a certain Rajapala, alleged to be the last king of the 
* Mayiira ’ dynasty of DeUii ; and, on the strength of an 
assertion that Rajapala was vanquished by ' Sakaditya ’ and 


^ For other illuotrations, see Gardner, plate 23, fie. 0 ; Cunnineham, Coius 
of the Sakas, plate 12, figs. 9, 10, 11; and Bhagwamal Indraji, this Journal, 
1894. 541, plate, ti^. 16, 17. 

* The epsilon, ofnikron, and aigma have certainly the rectangular forms. I agree 
with Bapson in taking the otnepa as QJ, not OJ ; with Cunningham in considering 
that the alpha is Ai not A> 

The fifth letter is distinctl)r not M, but ^th the value of h. I may note 
that Cunningham, while shewing it in one place as M (op. cit., 25^, shewed it in 
the other place as H* oven while stiU treating it there as M (op. cit., 68). 
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the latter by the legendary Vikramaditya, the supposed 
founder of the so-called Yikrama era of b.c. 58, he assigned 
to Rajuvula the period b.c. 70 to 60 (JASB, 23, 1864. 683). 
There is, of course, nothing in that ; except that it started 
the fairly general inclination to assign to Itiij uvula and 
^^sa a much earlier period than is really correct. 

In 1873, Cunningham found reasons for concluding 
(quite correctly) that Rajiivula was the father of SodsTsa 
(ASI, 3. 40). On account of similarity in type, he referred 
the coins of Sodiisa to the period of Azilises, which, he held, 
could not be later than b.c. 80 to 70 (loc. cit.). He expressed 
the opinion that the undated Mathurii inscription of Sodasa 
— (see pages 1024-5 above ; his dated record was not known 
then) — was older than various records dated in the era 
of B.c. 58, which, he then held (ibid., 39), was founded 
by Wcmo-Kadphiscs. And he thus fixed Rajuvula at 
approximately b.c. 120 to 80, and Sodasa at b.c. 80 to 67 
(ibid., 41). 

In 1879, Von Sallet, as we have seen (page 1017 above), 
put Riijii villa immediately before Moa, Maucs, whom he 
placed not later than w.c. 100. 

On the basis that the bilingual coins of Riijuvul i ;*e8emblc 
those of Strato II., Gardner, in 1886, expressed tiie opinion 
that Rajuvula was nearly contemix)rary with that king, 
and was a Satrap who asserted his independence (Catalogue 
of the Coins of the Gr^ek and Scythic Kings of Bactria and 
India, introd., 39). This had the effect of assigning to 
Rajuvula an initial date between b.c. 90 and 80, and of 
placing him before Maues, to whom Gardner assigned the 
period b.c. 70 to about 35 (ibid., 33). 

In 1890, Cunningham held {Coins of the 8akas, 21) that 
the inscription P. on the Mathura lion-capital, which he 
interpreted as meaning : — “ For the merit of all the people 
of Sakastan,” — (for its real meaning : (A gift) of Sarva, 
in honour of his home,” see this Journal, 1906. 165), — 
gave decisive proof that Rajuvula and Sodasa, and certain 
others whom, with them, he classed as ** Saka Satraps ” and 
as belonging to the period of “Saka rule,” were of Saka 
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nationality. ' From the find - places of the coins, he 
concluded (ibid., 26) that Rajfivula held the eastern Panjab 
and North-West India as far as Mathura. And he took 
him as the independent ruler of those territories just before 
the conquest by Wemo-Kadphises, whose initial date he 
had then pushed on to a.d. 35 (Coins of the Indo-Sct/thians^ 
58). Also, no coins of Sodasa having been found in the 
eastern Pan jab, he concluded (Coins of the Sahas, 27) that 
the rule of Sodiisa was limited to the districts round Mathura 
during the reign of Wemo-Kadphises, a.d. 35 to 75. 

In 1891, however, in circumstances indicated on page 1018 
above, Cunningham carried back the date of the year 72 
for Sodiisa, in the Mathura inscription, to b.c. 28 or 8. 

Bhagwanlal Indraji, in his treatment, edited by Buhler, 
of the inscriptions on the Mathura lion -capital, expressed 
the opinion that Sodiisa cannot have ruled later than in the 
first half of the first century a.d., and might possibly be 
still earlier (this Journal, 1894. 531 f.). And ho classed 
Rilj uvula and Sodiisa amongst those whom he called the 
“ Northern Kshatrapas,” whose rule, he hold, commenced 
under Maues about n.c. 70, and ended with the accession 
of Kaiiishka about a.d. 78 (Gazetteer of the Bombay 
Presidency, 1, ^1. 22), It may be added that, while 
interpreting the inscrijition P. as meaning : — “ In lionour 
of the whole Sakastana,’^ he marked that interpretation as 
dubious by observing (loc. cit., 530) that “ the insertion 


^ Sir A. Cunnitif^hara soems to have thus started tliis interpretation of the 
inscription P ; in print, at any rate. 

On the same occasion he said (loc. cit., 21), with reference to the inscription 
K : — Ko^iuasa tachhilasa, that ** the name of the city of Taxila is also found on 
the capital. At this time, therefore, the Indian territory of the Sakas must 
have extended from the Indus to Mathura, and from Kashmir to Sindh.’* 
And that view, also, was endorsed when the record was edited (this Journal, 
1894. 540). But can any instance be cited, of the name Taksha4ila, Takhafiila, 
Takhasila, Takkasila, bein' contracted into a form Takshila, from which we 
mig^ht have takahila, and then taehehhilaf iachhila, * belonging to Taxila’ P At 
the bottom of ko4ina8a we may have a clan-name quite as well as a personal name. 
And it is quite possible that the words of the inscription R. are a subordinate 
clause of one of the other records, and that at the bottom of taehhilaaa we have 
taehehhth^ * accustomed to that, similar, having that character or disposition.* 
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of the whole country of the Sakas in this list is remarkable, 
as a similar case is not known.” ^ 

Biihler, who seems to have been finally of opinion {Indische 
Palaeographies § 19, B) that the initial date of Kanishka was 
in A.D. 78 or thereabouts, and that the recorded dates of him 
and his successors might be treated either as dates of the 
Saka era commencing in that year or as ab^^reviated dates 
of the fifth century of the Scleucidan era of n.c. 312, placed 
Raj uvula and Sodasa in the first centurj'' or perhaps a.d. 
(op. cit., § 10 (3) ; § 19, A), or about the end of the fii*st 
centurj^ b.(j. and the first half of the first century a.d. (El, 
4. 134). But he held that the only certain point is that 
they preceded Kanishka (lA, 25, 1896. 141). 

Rapson has apparently regarded Ra j uvula as probably not 
later than about n.c. 120' {Indian CoinSy {(33, taken with §29). 

The Bhandarkars have taken a.d. 150 as the equivalent 
of the date, the year 72, given for Sodasa in the Mathura 
inscription (JBBRAS, 20. 283, 375). 

Finally, in 1903, V. Smith, as we have seen (page 1020 
above), took n.c. 105 as an “ascertained date” for Sodasa, 
by applying the year 72 of the MathuvS inscription as 
meaning the year 2972 of the Kashmiri reekoii’ng which 
has its initial point in n.c. 3076, and placed the iniiial dates 
of Raj uvula about n.c. 125, and of Sodasa about n.c. 110; 
placing at the same time Moga, as = Moa, Maues, about 
B.c. 120 to 95 (this Journal, 1903. 46 f.). His latest ruling 
in the matter runs thus (Catalogue of the Coins in the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta, 1. 191): — “Ranjubula and 
“ Sodasa may be placed, according to my view, in the last 
quarter of the second century b.c., somewhere about 
“ 125-100 B.C., and the date 72 of Sodasa’s inscription 
“ must be interpreted accordingly.” To that, however, he 
appositely added the remark : — “ But this theory of the 
“ chronology is not universally accepted.” 

* Or, is this indication of opinion to be attributed to Professor Biililor P The 
article is edited in such a manner as to make it difficult to know exactly which 
parts of it belong to Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji, and which to his editor. 
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The date of Moga. 

The previous views, sketched above, — especially, the two 
latest attempts to settle matters by fixing definite dates for 
Moga in quite opposite directions, with a discrepancy of no 
less than 274 years, — are calculated to create a feeling of 
perplexity. It is, however, not very diflieiilt to dispel that 
feeling when we set to work on consistent lines with the 
guidance of certain practical considerations. 

There is no question that Moa, ]\Iaucs, w^as of early date. 
We shall come to that matter further on, in part 2 of this 
article: here, it need only be said that we may probably 
best agree with liasseii, and place his initial date in 120 
or closely thereabouts. 

The date of Moga is quite a different matter. In 
handling this question, we must first dismiss three leading 
mistakes that have been made in connexion with him. 

In respect of the view, enunciated by Gardner and taken 
over by Cunningham (page 1017 f. above), that the year 
78 of the Taxila or Sir-Sukh record docs not fall in the 
reign of Moga but is the 78th year of an era founded by 
him, it need only be said that, e\'en if the (<'xl of the record 
were not itself ctear enough, there are various other records 
which render unmistakable the i>oiiit that the Taxila record 
does not cite the 78th year of an era fouiidc'd by Moga, but 
places the given day of the month ranoiuos of the year 78 
in his reign. 

As to the result arrived at by the llhandarkars, assigning 
to Moga, as = Maues, the date a.d. 154 to 1G8 (page 1019 
above), it is sufficient to say here that it is disproved by 
various considerations. We shall have occasion to notice 
their theory again farther on, in connexion with Maues 
and Vonones. 

As regards the belief entertained by Y. Smith, that an 

ascertained date ” in juc. 99 for Moga, as = Maues, and 
for Liaka-Kusuluka, can be arrived at by taking the year 78 
as meaning the year 2978 of the Laukika reckoning of 
Kashmir (page 1020 above), I need only repeat what I have 
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intimated before now (see this Journal, 1903. 334; 1906. 
981). The idea that the Laukika or popular reckoning of 
Kashmir, or any system whatsoever of “ omitted hundreds,’’ 
can be used to fix any dates for Moga, Liuka-Kusuluka, 
Sodasa, Kanishka, or any other early rulers, is altogether 
illusory : no such chronological system existed in Indian 
territories in any early times; it was only devised in 
Kashmir in the eighth or ninth century a.d., and introduced 
into some of the northern parts of India in the tenth century.^ 

For the rest, the complication is duo, partly to the erroneous 
identification of Moga with Moa, Maiies, based on a quite 
possible (but by no means certain) identity of name, which, 
however, would not in any case necessarily entail identity 
of person ; partly to the general inclination, created by 
Cunningham’s early misreading of the name and speculations 
about the owner of it, to assign far too early a date to 
Rajiivula. 

Taking naturally in tlie first place the epigraphic bases, 
we have to observe that there can be no question that the 
Rajula ( = Rajula) and his son Sudasa ( = Sudasa) of 
the inscriptions A, B, and 31, on the 3IathurS Hon-capital 
(page 102o above), arc the Rajiivula and Sodasa of the Mora 
inscription and the 3Jathiira inscriptions (ibid.;, one of 
which is dated in the year 72. And, in view of tlie co- 
incident dates, there can hardly be any question — (and none, 
I think, has ever been raised) — that the Kusulaa-Patika of 
the inscription G. (page 1026) hud some close connexion with 


* Mr. Smith would now have understand, at- any rate in connexion with 
Kanishka, that his determination of dates by means of ‘‘the Laukika era’* is 
only “a minor matter” (see, e.ff., his AWr/y ilixtory of Indio ^ 220, note; 
ZDMG, 1907. 40(i, note). That is Imrdly in consonance with the flourish with 
which the supposed discovery was uanoimcod (this Journal, 1902. 176), — [it 
was n(»t a new idea even then : it had been sujcjc-’sted by Mr. Growse a quarter 
of a century earlier, lA, 6. 218 f.],— and with the elahonito manner in which it 
was worked out (this Journal, 1903. 1-64). And the position is this : _ ^f^. Smith 
used his supposed discovery to obtain definite dates for the records whioli mention 
Kanishka and his immediate successors [see, e.fr., this Journal, 1903. 61, where 
he put forward a.d. 129 us the “ tjarliest known data (year 6 = 3206 Laukika) 
of Kuniska,” and placed the accession of that kinj? about a.d. 126] ; hut, while 
still placing the accession of Kanishka *Mn or about 120 or 126 a.d.” (Early 
Hintory of Indtn^ 226), he would now treat as quite a .secondary' consideration, 
if not actually as non-existent, the means which led him to that result. 
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the Liaka-Kusuluka, father of Patika, of the Taxila or Sir- 
ISukh record of the year 78 (page 1013). Thus, the records 
establish — (and I think they have always been recognized 
as establishing) — the general contemporaneousness, at some 
time about the years 72 and 78, of Riij uvula and his son 
Sodiisa in the Matliura territory, and of Moga with 
Liaka - Kusuluka and his son Patika in the territory of 
Taxila. To that I would add two observations. It seems 
obvious that the records on the Mathura lion-capital were 
incised before tlic year 72 : bcicausc the inscriptions B. and 
M. on that capital describe Sudasa-Soclasa as Chhutrava and 
the inscription A. describes Raj ula- Riij uvula as Maha- 
chhatrava, wliile the inscription of the year 72 at Mathura 
describes Sodasa as Mahakshatrapa. The circumstances 
seem to indicate that there were two Patikas: the Patika 
of the Taxila record is mentioned therein as a son of the 
Chhatrapa. Liaka; in the Mahaclihatrava of the inscription 
G. >ve have, I suspect, the father of Liaka. 

Wc now tin*n to the nuinismatic; evidence. And here 
it is the bilingual coins of lliij uvula, in the first jdace, which 
give the required clue. The instructive point is that, whereas 
the Greek legends on the coins of Moa, Manes (sec part 2 of 
this article) arc fn “capitals” only, the Greek legends on the 
coins of Riijilvula (page 1027 above) include the “lunar” or 
“ uncial ” forms €, C, and Ul* Wc shall go farther on another 
occasioiL into the questions connected with the use of the 
“ lunar ” or “ uncial ” forms on the coins of India and adjacent 
territories, and uf the fine type of “ cursive ” characters on the 
coins of Kanishka, Huvishka, and Vasudeva. It is sufficient to 
say here that the occurrence of the!>e forms on the coins of 
Riij uvula separates him, and Moga tlirough him, by a wide 
interval from the king Moa, Maues : they mark his coins 
as later than even the coins (see part 2 of this article) 
of Azes II., the third successor of Maues. 

So far, the numismatic evidence places Raj uvula not 
earlier than about u.c. 60. But further, the occurrence of 
the Latin H, on the coins of his gi'andson Kharaostu, 
Kharahdstes, discloses a Roman influence, which cannot 
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have como into operation in India before b.o. 21 (in or about 
which year Augustus received an Indian embassy), and is 
hardly likely to have really reached India until some little 
time after that. 

For the farther bearing, in a matter which does not come 
within the scope of this article, of this mark of Roman 
influence in the coins of Kharaosta, Kharah(|stes, reference 
may be made to my note ‘‘A Point in Palaeography” in 
the Miscellaneous pages of this number of our Journal : 
a facsimile reproduction is there given of the first word in 
the Greek legends on his coins. As regards our present 
inquiry, everything indicates the commencement of the 
Christian era as the period to which we may approximately 
refer the rulers whose ease we arc considering, but before 
which we cannot place them. And, looking round for an 
era to which wc may refer the inscriptional dates of the 
year 72 for »Sodasa and the year 78 for Moga without having 
recourse to the expedient of imagining the existence of an 
otherwise unknown reckoning, we find it at once in the 
so-called Vikrania era of n.c. 58, the historical era of 
Northern India, and the only one existing there in the times 
with which we are concerned.^ Referring the daK « to this 
era, we have the following results. 


* For some previous remarks by me on this era, see this Jouraal, 1903. 334 ; 
1905. 232 ft'. ; and pa^e 169 ff. ubove. 

The em is dted somotimes us the era of n.c. 57 ; sometimes even as the eia of 
n.c. 5G. The position in respect «ot' this point is us follows. 

The calculations ot iiiaiiy dates shew that the first current year of the era, ns 
we have it now, began with the day Kilrttiku dukla 1 in n c. 68, and ended with 
the day before that day in ».c. 67. There is no essential objection to calling it 
the era of b.c. 67 , if, according to the very general, but not unii'crsal, Hindu 
custom of citing expired years, wo regard its numerical reckoning as running 
from the commencement of its first year as an expired year ; that is, in reality, 
from the commencement of its second current year. And in the same way we 
may call the Kaliyuga era, the first year of which began in b.c. 3102 and ended 
in 3101, the era of b.c. 3101. But, in that case, we must call the iSaka era, the 
first year of which began in a.d. 78 and ended in 79, the era of a.d. 79 : we 
must do that in order to maiutaiii the difference of exactly 136 years between the 
commencement of the Vikrania and Sukaeras, and of 3044 and 3179 years between 
the commencement ol the Kaliyuga and ol the Vikrama and ^aka eras, — all 
regarded for this purpose as commenciug either with the vernal equinox or with 
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The Mathura record of Sodiisa is dated in the year 72, and 
on tlie ninth day of the second month of tlie Indian season 
Ilemanta, tlie cold season. With the year 72 taken as 
Karttikudi or commencing with the month Eiirttika 
(September-October),' and as the expired ycar,^ the given 
date falls in the cold season of a.i>. lo. 


(’haitra sultla 1. As. howr^tT, it has hmniii- habitual to cito the Sakaera as the 
era of a.d. 7S, it lollows that, lo be we must eite the Vikramn era as 

the era of ii.c. /iS, and the Kiiliyii^n eia as the era of 8102. 

It is, in any oircuiiistaufes, a inishikc to call the ^'ikrama era the ora of 
ii.c. 56. 

' For treatiug the years as Kurttikadi, I iieeil do ludhiiig hut (]uotc the result 
arrived at hy l*rofessor Kictihoin (lA, *2SK 899) ; namely, that ‘the rcckouiug hy 
‘ Karttikudi years was trom the hegiiiuiiig intimately connected with the Yikruma 
‘ era, just as the reckoning hy Ghaitrildi years has always be 'ii chara(‘teristic ot 
* the Saka era.’ 

In lespect of another detail in the calendar, I’rofcssor Kielhorn arrived at 
the result (loc. cit., 401) that “in early times the pumimanta scheme of tho 
“lunar months*’ [each month ending with the full -moon day] “was more 
“ commonly followcul iu coiineolioii with the Vikrama era than tho amania 
“scheme” [each month ending with the new -moon day]. NVe may supplement 
that hy the following observation. 

Wo have an inscription from Zeda, of the time of Kanishkn, the date in which, 
as read by M. Senart (JA, 1890, 1. 186) niiis : — Saiii 10 I Ashadasa masasa di 
10 UtJira-rhagiina isH-chunami. This reading has been given hy also M. Boyer 
(JA, 1904, 1. 466) ; except that he has taken iiv chunami^ and has endorsed 
Sir A. Cunningham’s reading of the day (ASI, 5. 57) as 20, instead of 10. And 
(setting asitle the question ot the day) it is fully borne out hy tho facsimile 
published with . Senart’s article. 

The moon cannot stand iu the aak'^hatra Phalguni, either Purvii or Uttara, on 
krishna 10 (or 5) of Ashiidha, either pTmiinmnta or anHuda, But she often 
enters Uttara -Phalgnnl on Ashadha sukhi 5, which is the twentieth lunar day of 
the pumimanta Ashadha. And anyone who is interested in the matter can And, 
by Professor Jacobi’s Tables, that the moon was in Uttara -Phalguni duiing 
suitable hours on Saturday, 18th June, n.c. 46, = Ashadha sukla 5, Kurttikadi 
Vikrama- Saihvat 11 expired. I need hardly sun, however, that I mention this 
result, not ns proving anything final by itecll, but as one amongst many items 
of cumulative evidence. 

* There has long been a certain amount of doubt aud inegularity in connexion 
with the question of current and exj)ired vf^nrs. 

In the present day, while the Hindu almanacs of the rest of India cite 
expired years, some of those jn-epai-ed in Madi.is cite the current year: see my 
Gupta Inscripttousj introd., 140 f. 

As regards the inscriptions, the number of instances in which the year is defined 
as expired or current is probably much smaller than the number of instances in 
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The Taxila or Sir-Sukh record of Moga, Liaka-Eusuluka, 
and Patika, is dated in the year 78, and on the fifth day of 
the Macedonian month Panemos. The exact equivalent of 
the month Panemos seems to be still somewhat uncertain : 
but the month corresponded either to part of June with 
part of July, or to part of July with part of August. With 
the year 78 taken, similarly, as Kurttika^i and as the 
expired year, the given date falls in June-July or July- 
August, A.i). 22. 

To this I may add two details which seem instructive. 
We have been told (Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, 1. 56, note) that it is difficult to 
distinguish between, on the one hand, the bilingual coins 
of Rajuvula, and, on the other hand, certain small coins 
which bear on the obverse the name of TJndopherres and 
on the reverse the name of Quduphama (that is, of Gondo- 
phemes, regarding whose date see just below). Further, 
the epithet apmtihatachakra^ ‘he whose discus is unrepelled,’ 
which stands on the coins of llaj uvula, is apparently found 
elsewhere only on some of the other coins (ibid., plate 9, 
fig. 9) of the Undoplierres-Guduphama series. 

« * « « # 

I shall shew hereafter that my results, a.i>. 15 for Sodiisa 
son of Rajuvula, and A.n. 22 for Moga and Liaka-Rusuluka, 
place those rulers!' in a most appropriate historical position, 


which the year is left undefined. But, howeyer that may be, the case in other 
respects is as follows. The results of cnleulations of such dates as can be actually 
verifled shew that some of the inscriptions do cite current yeors, which sometimes 
are defined as euch, and sometimes are left undefined. A few of them cite both 
the current and the expired year. Some of them expressly define as current years 
which were actually expired. And others expressly define as expired years which 
were actually current. 

Now, most of the Indian eras originated with regnal reckonings, for which 
current years would seem more appropriate than expired years. And I have 
expressed the opinion (ibid., 143), and have often acted on it, that current years 
could come to be superseded by expired years only if, and when, any particular era 
was taken over by the astronomers for astronomical purposes. The researches of 
Fiofessor Sielhom, however, have shewn, in respect of the daka era of a.d. 78 
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between Huvishka and Yasudeva. I will add here some 
remarks about another ruler, G-udupharna, i.e. Gondophernes, 
whom I have mentioned just above. 

The Takht-i-Bahal inscription gives us (see this Journal, 
1905. 229 £E.) a date for Gondophernes on a day, say x, 
in the month YaiiSkha (March- April ; the reading of the 
actual day is not settled yet) in the 26th year of his reign, 
and in the year 103 of an era which is not specified but 
is plainly the era of n.c. 58. With the year 103 taken, 
like the year 78 of the Taxila record, as Karttikadi and as 
the expired year, this date falls in March-April, a.d. 47;^ 
the twenty- sixth year, expired,^ of the reign of Gondophernes 
began on some day from Yaisakha a? 1 in a.d. 46 up to 
Yaii^akha x in a.d. 47 ; his first year, expired, began on 
some day from Yaisakha a? + 1 in a.d. 21 to Yaii^kha a? in 
a.d. 22 ; and his initial date, the first day of his first current 
year, was some day from Yai^kha .r + 1 in March-April, 
a.d. 20, to Yaisakha x in March-April, a.d. 21. 

The results dispose at once of the purely gratuitous view 
(see my remarks in this Journal, 1906. 707 f.) that Gondo- 
phemes commenced his career as king of Taxila. The 
Taxila or Sir-Sukh record shews that Taxila belonged to 
Moga in June-J<ily or July-August, a.d. 22, The Takht-i- 
Bahal record shews that the territory immediately on the 
north-west of Taxila belonged to Gondophernes in a.d. 47 : 
and it can hardly bo doubted that his dominions then 


(lA, 25. 267), that during the period before 4.D. 1078 the rule was to cite the 
expired year, and current years >vcre cited xeiy exceptionally indeed ; and. ns 
regai'ds the Vikrama era of u.c. 58 (lA, 20. 3;>8), that it has been at all times 
the rule to cite the expired year, and current years -were cited only exceptionally. 
In these circumstances, 1 have more recently changed my practice, in favour of 
applying uniformly as expired all years, whether of eras or of reigns, which arc 
cited without dehiiitioii and cannot be proved by actual calculation of details to bo 
current years. 

‘ I have previously treated this date as falling in a.d. 46. That was with the 
year 103 taken as Karttikadi, but as current. On this point, see note 2 on 
page 1037 above. 

’ See note 2 on page 1037 above. 
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included Taxila also. We cannot, then, treat Gondophemes 
as reigning at Taxila in March- April of a.d. 21 (or even of 
the following year, as would be the case if we should take 
his twenty-sixth regnal year as current), unless we should 
proceed to make the unreasonable assumption that ho was 
ejected by Moga before the middle of a.d. 22, and sub- 
sequently won the place back.^ 


* The relative positions would be just the same if wo should uj)ply the years 
78 aud 103, Kurttikadi, both as c;urreiit ; and even if we should talce them as 
Chaitradi, either hotli current or both ex]>ired. 
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A Point in Pal^veography. 

My recognition of the letter H with the value /<, instead 
of M, wi, on the coins of a certain ruler in Northern India 
(see page 1029 above), has removed the difficulty in the way 
of finding identically the same name on both the obverse 
and the reverse of the coins. The Indian legend in 
SharoshthI characters on the reverse gives the name as 
Kharaosta ; as also do the inscriptions A. and E. on the 
Mathura lion-capital (page 1025 f.). The Greek legend on 
the obverse had been taken as giving the name Ebaramostis 
(Cunningham), Kharamosta (Biihler and Rapson), or 
Charamostis (Y. Smith) : and the question of identity, both 
of name and of person, had been argued on both sides, — 
the chief difficulty being the supposed M. * That question 
is now settled by my reading, XAPAHUJIITEI, in the place 
of the previously accepted XAPAMLLICTEI. This gives us, 
against Eharaosta as the native form of the name,^ a Greek 
form, Eharahostes, which exactly matches it except for 
the which was probably inserted because, otherwise, the 
al^ha and oniega^ coming together, might be pronounced as 
au^ aw. 

There is no room for doubt about this matter. On the coin 
presented by Rapson in this Journal, 1905. 814, plate, fig. 9, 
the word is xArAKufCTer There is no question of 
reading a given M as meaning H = A in order to serve 
a purpose : we simply take as H = ^ an undeniable H which 

^ The third syllable seems to be disiiiictly o, not Ao, both in the inscriptions 
and on the coins. 

J.R.A.B. 1907. 


70 
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has hitherto been misread as M. And the point is made 
still more clear, if that is possible, by the circumstances 
in which the same feature occurs elsewhere (see below). 
The importance of it lies in the result to which it leads us. 

We must first note the date of the Ohhatrapa (Satrap) 
Kharaosta, Kharahostes, on whose coins we find this letter 
H with the value h. He was (see page 1025 above) a grand- 
son — daughter’s son — of Rajuvula, and was consequently 
a nephew — sister's son — of Raj uvula's son Soc^sa. For 
Sodasa as Mahakshatrapa (Great Satrap), we have a date in 

A. D. 16 (page 1037). His nephew Kharaosta is therefore to 
be placed closely about a.d. 15 to 30. 

This use of H with the value h distinctly indicates a 
Roman influence. The characters of the legend are essentially 
Greek : this is shewn by the n» P, C, and UJ. But the 
letter H with the value h disappeared from the Greek 
alphabets at a very early time, — according to Taylor, before 

B. c. 350 {The Alphabet^ 2. 86); and its place there was 
taken by the rough breathing, which was developed from it. 
It was not taken back into the Greek alphabets. But it was 
taken into the Italic alphabets ; apparently during the period 
B.c. 153 to 54 (see Lewis and Short's Latin Dictionary, 
under H). It is, therefore, only under some Roman influence 
that the letter can have been introduced, with that value, 
into the otherwise Gree^ legends on coins of India. The 
letter may have been introduced into India at any time 
after b.c. 21, in or about which year (see McOrindle, Ancient 
India^ 77, 78, note 2, 212) an Indian embassy was received 
by Augustus: but it can hardly have been actually taken 
into use there until some little time after that event. The 
insertion of it in the name Kharahostes may itself be another 
sign of Roman influence : compare, for instance, the Latin 
optional form Phrahates alongside of the Greek Fhraates. 

We find the same Roman influence, shewn by the same 
letter H with the value A, some seventy years l^r on the 
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coins of the “Western Eshatrapa” Nahapana as made 
known to us by Mr. Scott’s account, published in a recent 
paper in the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, of the great hoard of coins of that king 
and of G5tamiputa-Siri-Satakani found at Joghaltembhi in 
the Nasik district. 

Nahapaiia’s period is well established. We have (ASWI, 
4. 103, No. 11) an epigraphic date for him as king in the 
year 46 (of the so-called Saka era of a.d. 78), = a.d. 124-25. 
An earlier epigraphic date is furnished for him by a record 
of his son-in-law Ushavadata (ibid., 102, No. 9 ; El, 8. 82), 
which is dated in the month Yai^kha, the year 42, falling 
in A.D. 120. And an earlier date still, between a.d. 80 
and 89, is famished by the author of the Periplus of the 
Erythraean Sea, who, writing in that period, tells us (see, 
e.g., McOrindle’s translation, lA, 8. 140) that the then king 
of a certain territory, which we can identify as including 
Eathiawad which was part of the territory of Nahapantt, 
was Mambanos, — (or may wo say MambanesP),^ — whoso 
identity with Nahapana has already been established by 
M. Boyer (JA, 1897, 2. 134-8).2 

1 It must have been by some slip of the pen that ^tc(lr^ncUe presented this 
name as Morabaros, itvrith o (instead of a) iu tin* first svllalile. He was using tbe 
text published by Didot in Gtogntphi (Jraevi Minores^ vol, 1, which (p. 2b9) 
gives the genitive Ma^jSdpoUf and jircsents Mambnrac iu the Latin trunslntiou. 
In njspect of the reading, MiilJer obsen^cd in his Prolegomcnft, p. 144, that we 
should read Mapfidvov witii the codex. 

® Wc can now sec more clearly how the name Xahapuua became trunsfornied 
into Mambanos or Mumbanes. The case with which the H as eta (and neoessatily 
also as A), tho Mi and the N niight, at any rate in their cursive forms, all he 
confused with each other, is well illustrated by the coins of Eanishka and 
Huvishka. It may also he well recognized in the table of cursive Greek characters 
given by Sir Edward Maunde Thompson in his Greek and Latin Talmgraphy^ at 
page 148. 

The initial m in the form Ma/t^os, Ma/ifieunis, came from some copyist’s 
confusion of nu and mu. The second fit, however, came, not from aiw insertion 
of an m, under phonetic influence or other^vi8e, as in the case of ralibothra, 
Palimbothra, but from a similar confusion of h and mu: just as m<^ern 
numismatists have been mistaking H ^or M on the coins of Khaiaosta, 
Khandibstes, so some ancient copyist— (or possibly the author of the Periplus 
himself, in citing the name from a coin) — mwe the same mistake wi& the name 
of Nidiapana, written, not exactly io its full form N AH AFIAN A» but, with 
the omission of an alpha, as NAHIlANAtin which form it act^y occurs on 
some of the corns. That mistake produced the form Nsyimra, or, with the 
in the initial letter already made, From ihat we might have 

Mapfiopa under phonetic influence : or a cursive pi might easily be mistaken by 
a cf^yist for a cursive beta (see Thompson’s table of tlm Greek cursives). 
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These coins of Nahapana bear legends in Brahmi, 
Xharoshthl, and Greek characters, which I transcribe from 
some specimens kindly shewn to me by Mr. J. S. Ootton. 
The Greek legend is on the obverse : the Brahndl and 
Kharoshthi legends stand together on the reverse.^ 

The Brahml legend runs — 

Bajno kshahariltasa Nahapanasa; *‘of"the king, the 
Ksbaharata, Nahapana.^^ 

The Kharoshthi legend runs — 

Bana^ chhaharatasa Nahapanasa; and has the same 
meaning. 

The Greek legend is a transliteration of the Indian 
legend, with an omission .of the final a of the two genitives 
ending in sa : in its fullest form, it runs (with sometimes 
Z instead of J as zeta ) — 

PANNIW lAHAPATAC NAHAHANAC. 

Here, in a legend which again is essentially Greek, as is 
shewn by the Xt fli Pi and U), we have again, under Roman 
influence, the H with the value h in two words; the proper 
name nahapdna^ and the tribal or family name zuJuirdta = 
chhahardta^ kihahardta ^ — the hihahar^ita and khakhardta of 
inscriptions (e.g., ASWI, 4. 99, No. 5, line 1 ; 108, No. 18, 
line 6: El, 8. 78, line 1.; 60, line 6). 

In connexion with certain views which would place 
Kanishka more or less after Nahapana, we naturally look 
for the same Roman influence in the coins of the Kanishka 
group. But we look in vain. The H with the value h is 
not found there. And, not only is it absent, but in two 
cases at least it is conspicuously absent. 

1 Thero are twenty-four, characters — (should have been twenty-six) — in the 
Greek legend, but only twelye in each of the others. 

> No doubt some of the coins present fvmo, as read by Mr. Scott. But there is 
no dear instance of the b in the specimens seen by me. The Greek transliteration 
ranfM is interesting, as illustrating the pronunciation of jn and jS, nn, with the 
^-Bound. 
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The first case is in the treatment of the name Huvtshka. 
This is usually represented by ooh(>K6» ooH^Kh and 
ooh|:>Ko. There are also two exceptional forms on a 
few coins attributed to Huvishka : Gardner has read 
oYoht>KI from three coins, not figured (Catalogue of 
the Coins of the Greek and Scythic Eings of Bactria and 
India, 137, No. 15; 142, No. 62; 149, No. 110); and 
a coin given by Cunningham in his Coins of the KushdnSf 
plate 23, fig. 8, presents o>rohf>K[e. I> or o]. There is 
certainly no H, A, in any of these forms. But is there any 
h at all in the treatment of this name ? : the point is worth 
considering, though it is only a side-issue. 

On the hypothesis that o means sometimes h, as well as 
V (w) and u, on the coins of the Kanishka group, we might 
transliterate the last two forms, given above, into Huveshki.^ 
But we cannot treat the other three forms in that way : in 
oohf>K€» °KI> °Ko, there are not letters enough for us to 
fiud Huveshke, °ki, °ko ; while Hveshke, etc., which on the 
said hypothesis we might find, would represent the original 
name imperfectly : and it may be added that Weshke, etc.. 


' Dr. SteinV' case for an A-vaiuo of o rests chiefly (lA, 17. fll, 95) upon tho 
name M AO as = tli? Puhlnvl and modem Persian Mab, th^ Moon-god, and upon 
the regal title j^AONANO^AO as = Mhanano shah as a form of tho 
Iranian shahau^ihah, I have no special object in denying the possibility. But 
Dr. Stein himself has indicated Mdo as tho Avestie name of the Moon -god; and 
we have o = clearly «, w, at least in OAAO, the Wind-god, the Ve^c Yata, 
Wata, and probably in oANINAO» = yanainti-(uparntat} ; and it seems to 
me that the cases specially relied upon by him are fully met by treating the O as 
0 itself, with the value u, w , — especially since, in another of his cases, against 
tho usual p AoPhOPo we have an instance of p AYPhOpO (Cunningham, 
Coins of the Kushans, plate 22, flg. 9). Wr may also ask : — If O had some- 
times the value h, why was not the first component of the Indian name 
Mahasena (see page 1047 below) transliterated by MAoAl* 

This question about the A-voluo of O may bo considered fully when we come 
to deal with the name oh^o, oh}>A, Oesho, OSsha (in one exceptional case 
Oh^O» Oezo), applied to a god who is unmistakably Siva. I regard this 
word as a very good attempt to represent in Greek the Sanskrit Yrisha, as 
pronounced Wrlsha or Wisha, which, in addition to denoting Siva’s bull, was an 
appellation of &va himself as * the rain-maker.’ 

The words quoted in this note, and some of those quoted in my text, ought to 
be shewn in cursive characters. But it has not been found convenient to do so on 
this occasion. 
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which we might find on the analogy of another name* 
mentioned below, would fail to represent the original name 
properly at all. 

I can only treat the forms ooh(>K£, ®KI. ®Ko, as follows. 
The first o represents u ; as also, on coins, in BA^oAho = 
Yasudera, Vasudew ; BoAAo = Buddha ; KoMAPo = 
Eumara ; and in literature in IIa\Lfio6pa^ = Paliputra, 
Pataliputra. The second o has again the value of ei, but, 
standing between two vowels, it takes the almost inevitable 
sound of tv, and answers to a t^-sound of the v in the 
original name. The h, eta, here and in KANH^KoY and 
KANh(>KI, = Kanishka, Kamshka, represents i:^ as also 
in ooHMo and oohMo = Vima, pronounced Wima (in 
this legend the to is oo, literally double-t/,” instead of 
simply o).^ The h of the original name is not represented, 
but is to be found in the rough breathing understood : as in 
the case of HAloC = coins of Kanishka (Gardner, 

plate 26, fig. 2 ; Cunningham, Coins of the Kushans, plate 16, 
figs. 1, 3), HOAICToC = (‘)Ephai8to8 on coins of tl^ same 
king (Cunningham, ibid., fig. 11), and hPAKIAo = (')Krakilo, 
Herakles, on coins of Huvishka (Gardner, plate 27, fig, 15 ; 
Cunningham, op. cit., plate 23, fig. 13).^ 

Thus, the Greek forms of the name of this king, which 
transliterate literally into Oocshke, °ki, °ko, denote re- 
spectively (*)IJwi8hke, ^ki, ^ko, = Huvishka pronounced as 
Huwishka. Anyhow, the point remains that the Latin H, 
A, is not found in the transliteration of the name Huvishka : 
and yet it is at least dif]&cult to believe that it would not 
have been used in that case, if it had been known in India 
in his time. 

^ We have something very similar, namely an eta represenii^ a long i, in 
AfinpM alongside of A$tfita « Abhira, and in hfyupiov s the l^rsian dindr, 
which we have in Sansl^t as dindra, 

^ ^fessor Rapson has shewn ns that the first component of the native name 
of this member of the KadphisSs group is Vims, not Hima or Hema as had 
previously been supposed: see the Transactions of the Fourteenth Oriental 
CongresB, Algiers, 1906, Indian Section, p. 219. 

’ It appears probable that the first step was the same in the productioii of 
the literary form *Epayyo$oaf » HiraiifiaD&ha, Hirapyavaha: firn, the rough 
breathing was undenrh>od, and then it seems to have been lost under the influmce 
of ipayyif, * lovely,’ applied particularly to places. ^ ^ 
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Curiously enough, against the omission of the rough 
breathing as illustrated above, we have on another coin of 
Huvishka a distinct instance of the use of it, in a cursive 
form and prefixed to an eta. That instance, however, does 
not enter into our present argument, which is the absence 
of the Latin H , from all the coins of the Kanishka group : 
it is treated elsewhere.^ We confine ourselves here to exactly 
what we have in hand. 

A still more pointed instance of the absence of the Latin 
H, h, from the coins of Huvishka is found in the treatment 
of the name of the Indian god Mahasena : for being able to 
exhibit it here, I am indebted to Mr. Allan, of the British 
Museum, who kindly made the drawings from which the 
legends are reproduced. We have one case in the coin 
figured by Gardner in his plate 27, fig. 16, and by 
Cunningham in Coins of the KiishdnSy plate 20, fig. 15 : 
here the name is presented as Maaseno, 

with (as we may like to take it) either an imperfect alpha, 
or a mistake of delta for alpha, in the third letter. And 
we have it again, on another coin of the same class, as 

(Gardner, 138, No. 24; not figured).® 
We might perhaps discount the absence of the H = /^ from 
the Greek transliteration of the name Huvishka. But it is 
out of the question to believe that, if the letter had been 
known in India in his time, it would not have been duly 
used in a case in which it is so essential as in the trans- 
literation of the name Mahasena.^ 

^ See my note “ A Coin of Huvishka,” in the next number of this JoumaL 

^ This is, perhaps, Mr. Thomas’ 10 in his plate in this Journal, 1877, 212 ; 
or it may be from the same die with Hr. V. Smith’s plate 12, fig. 8. The 
name occurs again as MaasSno in Gardner’s plate 28, fig. 24 ; Ouuiiingham’s 
plate 20, fig. 17 : where, however, the legend is too small to be drawn. It also 
occurs in Ilic same way (Mr. Allan tells me) on a fourth coin, originally belonging 
to Sir A. Cunningham, now in the British Museum : I have not reproduced thu 
legend, because it is practically identical with the second one given above. 

^ It is the case that there are instances amongst the coins of Nahimana in 
which, instead of the second alpha being omitted as in the form N AHfTAN A 
(see note 2 on page 1043 above), the h was omitted and the alpha was presort. 
But legend 1^ then become corrupted in various ways : the initial nu was 
revsiked ; tne Latin p was substituted for the Greek fl ; the third alpha also 
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As regards the origin of the era of b.g. 58, the position 
now stands as follows. 

I have shewn (this Journal^ 1906. 979 ff.) that the 
Buddhist tradition, putting Kanishka, king of Oandhara, 
Kashmir, and (Northern) India, 400 years after the death 
of Buddha, places his initial date practically in b.c. 58. 

I have also shewn (page 169 flp. above) that -we have from 
Northern India a regular series of dates in an unnamed era, 
from the year 3 coupled with the name of Kanishka to the 
year 399, which, if they are referred to the era of b.c. 68 
so that they range from b.c. 55-54 to a.i>. 342-43, practically 
fill the period antecedent to the point of time, in a.d. 372, 
from which Professor Kielhorn took up the history of the 
era under the names first of the Malava era and then of 
the Yikrama era. 

Dr. Franke, working in quite another line of research, 
has shewn, from the Chinese sources, that the initial date of 
Kanishka must be placed appreciably before b.c. 2, and may, 
in fact, be moat appropriately placed in b.c. 58: see his 
article “ Beitriige aus Chinesischcn Quellen zur Kenntuis der 
Tiirkvolker und Skythen Zentralasiens in the Proceedings 
of the Boyal Academy of Sciences of Prussia, 1904, and the 
abstract translation of passages from it, relating in particular 
to the Sok and Kanishka, given in the Indian Antiquary^ 
1906. 33 ff. 

We have now added the following two points. The Latin 
letter H, A, is found ip Northern India, in the legend 
which is otherwise Greek, on coins of the Satrap Kharaosta, 
Kharahostes, who is to be placed closely about a.d. 15 to 30. 
And that letter is absent, and conspicuously so, from the 
legends on the coins of Huvishka, a successor of Kanishka, 
which come from the same part 5f India. 

was omitted ; and so (see the illustrations giren with Mr. Scott’s article) we hare 
suchformsasMAAPNAA . . . and M A APN AACCE. 

Eyen in the best specimens of their work, Nahan&na’s die-sinkers were unable 
to bring the whole o! the Greek legend onto their mes. But they were careful to 
omit from those specimens only tne comparatively unimportant final a of the 
genitives zaharatata and nahapanzaa. Huvishka’s die-sinkers, however, were 
not hampered in that manner at all : there was ample room to insert the h on the 
Hah&sena coins, if it had then been known. 
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From the last two points, we arrive at the result that 
Huvishka must be placed before a.d. 15 to 30. For 
Huvishka we have dates, ranging from the year 33 (lA, 6. 
217, No. 2 ; El, 8. i82) to certainly the year 51 (the well- 
known Wardak vase) and perhaps to the year 60 (El, 1. 
386), from the same series of records with the dates that 
range back to the year 3 for Kanishka. And the era of 
B.c. 58 — the historical era of Northern India, and the only 
Indian era dating from, or even existing in, the first century 
B.c. — meets here, again, the requirements of the case, by 
placing before a.d. 15, but not too long before that year, 
the equivalent of the latest known date for Huvishka, 
whichever that ma}’’ be. 

With all these results before us, we may now take as 
established my case that the dates for Eanishka and 
Huvishka are dates in the era of b.c. 58, with the result 
that the era was founded by Eanishka ; subject, of course, 
to the possibility (which, however, is not a strong one) 
that a predecessor of Eanishka may have reigned in the first 
two years of the reckoning, in which case such predecessor 
would be the founder of the era, and Eanishka would be 
the establisher of it. For the present, at any rate, we need 
go no farther: ifhe rest is simply a matter of detail, — 
a question, as I have intimated before now, of framing 
views about coins, art, and palaeography in accordance with 
facts, instead of ignoring facts in favour of illusory theories. 

J. F. Fleet. 


Vethadipa; Visnudvipa. 

In a previous number of this Journal a conjecture was 
made by Dr. Fleet regarding the Sanskrit form of Pali 
Vethadipa.' Subsequently the identity of this place with 
Betiya in Gamparan district, suggested by Dr. Hoey, was 
proved by Dr. Grierson on linguistic considerations to be 
untenable.^ Vethadipa is twice mentioned in the Maha- 


^ J.B.A.S. 1906, p. 900, note 1, and 1907, p. 166. 
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parinibbana-sutta in connection with the distribution of 
Buddha’s corporeal relics. There it is stated that a Brahma^ 
from Yethadipa received a portion of the Master’s relics and 
raised over them a stiipa^ one of the original iarlra^stupoB} 
Unfortunately no information is forthcoming regarding the 
geographical position of the place. It is not mentioned 
elsewhere in Buddhist literature and was not visited by any 
of the Chinese pilgrims. So much may be surmised, that 
Yethadipa was situated at no great distance from the place 
where Buddha entered nirvam. Apparently it borrowed 
its sole importance from its connection with the Master’s 
death, and from the possession of one of the eight monuments 
which contained a portion of his relics. 

A document of special interest for the topographical 
problem has come to light in the course of last winter’s 
excavations on the main Buddhist site near Kasia (Gorakhpur 
district). It is a seal-die of baked clay discovered near the 
entrance of the oldest monastery found on the site.*^ The 
inscribed surface is oval in shape and measures 2%*' byir. 
It is provided with a pierced top. There can be little doubt 
that the clay seals of the Mahaparinirvana and Makuta- 
bandhana monasteries, found on the same site and discussed 
by me in this Journal (1907, p. 365), were produced with 
a similar die. The die in question, however, belongs to 
neither of those two convents, but must have pertained to 
a locality called Yisnudvipa. This is clear from the legend 
cut in two lines on the lower portion of the flat surface. 
It reads : Sri - Vimudvipa-vihdre bhikm-sanghasya ; “ Of the 
community of friars at the convent of holy Yisnudvipa.” 
The upper half, separated from the inscription by a double 
horizontal line, shows a hillock surmounted by a tree within 
an enclosure, and flanked by two indistinct objects possibly 

1 Mahuparinibbans-satta in D^ha-Niki^, Pali Text Society, toI. ii, pp. 165 
and 167 ; cl. Book of the Great Deceaso, S.B.E., yol. xi, pp. 182 and 135, wd 
Fleet, J.B.A.S. 1906, p. 664. Yethadipa, as pointed out 07 Dr. Fleet (ibid., 
p. eOO), is also mentioned by Buddhaghofa. 

^ For a facsimile of this seal-die, somewhat reduced, see plate 3, at mge 
998 above, fisr. 1 ; but the legend is much clearer on the original die, and there 
is no doubt about any of it. 
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likewise meant for trees. It will be seen that the seals 
produced with this die would be very similar in size and 
type to the oldest seals of the two monasteries of Eusinara. 
Their date also must have been approximately the same, 
viz. c. A.D. 400. 

It now has to be considered what bearing the Vis^udvlpa 
seal-die can have on the geographical position of Vethadipa. 
At first sight it would seem that between the two words 
there exists no etymological connection. I agree with 
Dr. Fleet that Pali Vethadipa cannot well be derived from 
Sanskrit Visnudvipa, though the second members of the 
two compounds are no doubt identical. We must, however, 
admit the possibility of the Pali form being the older of the 
two. It should be remembered that, at the time when the 
Buddhists adopted Sanskrit for their scriptures and official 
documents, presumably no tradition existed regarding the 
original name of a place which is unknown to Brahmanical 
literature. Yisnudvipa may have been a wrongly Sanskritized 
form of Pali Vethadipa, due not so much to philological 
considerations as to the wish to produce a compound of 
intelligible meaning.^ 

To decide on this point, we should naturally consult the 
Sanskrit equivalent of the Mahaparinibbana-sutta, in which, 
as we saw, the Pali name occurs. Unfortunately the Sanskrit 
text dealing with Buddha’s death is no longer available. 
But in the Dulva the Sanskrit Bock of the Great Decease 
has been preserved in its Tibetan version. For our purpose 
it is of great interest that here in the corresponding passage 
dealing with the distribution of Buddha’s relics we find 
a form Khyab-’jug gLing, which verbally corresponds 
with Sanskrit Visi^u-dvipa. This fact has long ago been 
recognized by Tibetan scholars. Csoma Eordsi, in his 
<< Account of the death of Shakya (translated from the 
Dulva),” speaks of ” a Brahman residing in Khyab-h, jug-g, 

^ The same maybe assumed with regard to other place-names such as Kusinara 
and its Sanskrit equivalent Eu^anagara. Instances of such wrongly Sanskritized 
plaee-names nowMays adopted even by real pandits are Lavapura (Labor), 
Eutepura (Easur), Para4uramapura (Pesnawar), etc. 
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Ling,” which he renders as “Vishnu’s region.” Wilson 
has the correct Sanskrit form “ VishinLudvIpa,” which 
presumably he obtained from Klaproth’s translation of the 
Mongolian version of the Mahaparinibbana - sutta. There 
can therefore be no doubt that VethadTpa and Visnudvipa 
are names for the same locality.^ 

It now remains to be considered what may be inferred 
from the above as regards the identity of the Kasia site. 
If the seal-die originally belonged to the spot where it was 
found, the conclusion is unavoidable that this site represents, 
not Kusinara, as was supposed by Cunningham, but Vetha- 
dipa. The nature of the extant remains well agrees with 
this conclusion. The site was evidently one enjoying from 
early days a great repute of holiness. The colossal Nirvana 
statue, which forms the main object of worship, shows its 
close connection with the traditions of Buddha’s death. Its 
geographical position in the holy land of Buddhism, and 
the absence of a large city in its neighbourhood, likewise 
support the identification. 

It is true that the occurrence of numerous clay seals 
belonging to the Convent of the Great Decease would 
at first sight seem to favour Cunningham’s theory. Last 
winter’s excavations yielded some hundreds more of such 
seals representing the types d and e described in my previous 
note. It deserves notice that hardly any complete specimens 
of such seals came to light. This circumstance indicates 
that indeed these seals w^re attached to letters and parcels, 
and had to be broken by those who received them. Thus 
they would afibrd conclusive proof that the remains of Kasia 
do not represent the Convent of the Great Decease. It is 
certainly strange that the seals of this convent should occur 
at Kasia in such large numbers, whereas hardly any seals 
of other monastic establishments came to light. To remove 
(his difficulty we may assume that there existed some close 
connection between the convents of Kusinara and that of 

' A.R., vol, XX. p. 315 (cf. p. 91) ; Wilson, Works, vol. ii, p. 344; Kockhill, 
* Life of the Buddha,” p. 145, has the mixed form V^hadvipa. 
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Kasia, necessitating a continual interchange of letters. The 
assumption that the latter represents the Convent of 
Vethadipa would render such a connection all the more 
plausible. We find in Tibet certain monasteries dependent 
on others^ and a similar state of affairs may have existed 
in ancient India. 

It should, however, not be lost sight of that the inscribed 
seal-die which forms the base of the above argument is a 
portable object of small size. We must admit the possibility 
of its having been brought from elsewhere. For this reason 
it will be prudent not to consider the identity of the Easia 
remains with Vethadipa as finally proved. It is to be hoped 
that a continuation of my explorations next winter, for which 
the sanction of the Government of the United Provinces has 
already been obtained, will lead to a final solution of the 
question. 

J. Ph. Vogel. 

Dr. Vogel has kindly shown me his note on Vethadipa, 
Visnudvipa, in manuscript, and allowed me to add some 
remarks on the philological aspect of the question. It is, 
of course, absolutely impossible to derive the Sanskrit form 
from the Pali TA>rd, and Dr. Vogel justly remarks that it 
can, at the utmost, be a translation of it. I think such 
a translation would be very likely. 

It is a well-known fact that the god Visnu occurs under 
several denominations which cannot directly be derived from 
his Sanskrit name, such as VithUf Vitho, ViihUbai^ Vifhdbdi, 
Vitthala, etc. All these forms presuppose an older * Vitthuica 
or ^Vitthaka, derived from a ^Vi^tu or * Vista. It is of 
course possible that *Vistu is an old duplicate of Visnu, 
formed with a suffix tu. It is, however, more probable that 
*Vistu is only an old corruption of Visnu, just as we find 
Krsna pronounced Krista, It is of no interest for our 
present purpose to decide whether this pronunciation is due 
to Dravidiau influence. The important thing to note is that 
its existence seems to date back to the period when the 
Easia seal was prepared. If a dialect form *Vitthu or 
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* ViUha was in existence, then, and only then, the substitution 
of Vi^udvipa for an older Vethadipa would be quite natural. 
The use of forms such as Vithb in old Maratbl shows that 
they go back to an early period, and this fact adds to the 
probability which Ur. Yogel has established, that the 
Yisnudvlpa of the seals is, in fact, the Yethadipa of Pali 
literature. 

Sten Konow. 

Some such Prakrit form of the name Yishnu is carried back 
by the southern records to considerably earlier times than 
those indicated just above. An inscription of a.d. 1224 at 
Balagami (Pd/e, Sanakrity and Old-Canareae Inscrs.y No. 123) 
presents the name of the Hoysala prince Yishnuvardhana 
in the forms Bittideva and Bittiga (lines 22, 24). And 
the seal of the Siitara plates of A.n. 616 or 617 {Indian 
Autiquart/y vol. xix, p. 310, plate) presents the name of 
the Eastern Chalukya king Yishnuvardhana I. as Bittarasa : 
here the first component may be either Bitti or Bitta. 

J. F. Fleet. 

Archaeology in South India. 

In my remarks, published at pp. 401-3 of the April 
Journal, on the absence of information at the disposal of the 
public regarding the results of the twenty-five years* work 
of the South Indian Archaeological Survey, I wrote, with 
especial reference to the (^untupalle Buddhist remains north 
of the Krishna Biver, — Personal enquiry has led to 
nothing, and my last letter to the Superintendent has 
remained unanswered.** 

It is due to Mr. Alexander Kea, the Superintendent in 
question, that I should state, in as public a manner as 
possible^ that he has written to me a most kind letter 
assuring me that he never received the letter referred to, 
and I am quite satisfied that it must have somehow gone 
astray. This, of course, does not affect the general tenour 
of my criticism, which is that the world knows practically 
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nothing of the results of the South Indian ArchsBological 
Survey for the last twenty-five years, only one volume 
having been published by Dr. Burgess and two (one a small 
monograph) by Mr. Bea, during the whole of that period. 
The Madras Government are presumably in possession of 
all the plans, drawings, and photographs, and perhaps would 
take steps to publish them if the B.A.S. would use their 
influence in the matter. 

R. Sewell. 


Christian and Manich.ean MSS. in Chinese Turkestan. 

In his recent paper dealing with the influence of 
Christianity on Hinduism, especially with respect to the 
Krishna legend, Mr. Kennedy alluded to the wide extension 
of Christianity in the valley of the Oxus and neighbouring 
regions in the period preceding the introduction of Islam. 

In this regard the recent discoveries of the expedition 
conducted by Professor Griinwedel and Herr A. von Lo Coq 
in Chinese Turkestan seem likely to prove of great im- 
portance. Several fragments have been deciphered, chiefly 
by Professor F. W. K. Muller, during the past three years, 
and these turn out to be mainly ManichaDan fragments, of 
which the most interesting is a fragment of the Pastor of 
Hermas in a Manichman version. Many of these turn out 
to be in the hitherto almost unknown Soghdian language, 
a most important form of Middle Persian. The MSS. are 
on paper and leather, and the script used is an adaptation of 
the Estrangelo Syriac alphabet.^ But the most interesting 
of aU is the discovery made by Herr von Le Coq in the 
ruins of Bulayiq, north of Turfan, on the southern slope 
of the Thian Shan Mountains. Here were found among 
a pile of manuscripts four fragments of a Soghdian version 

I See F. W. K. Muller in Sitznng^bericlito d. k. Fr. Akademie der 
'Wusensobaften ; Handschriften - Eeste in EetranMlo - Sebrift ana Tuifftn, 
GbinfiBiBcb-TurlastaiL, 1904 ; Eine Hermaa-Stelle m Maniobaiacber Version, 
1906. 
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of the New Testament, which Professor Muller has trans- 
literated and translated in part xiii of the Proceedings of 
the Royal Prussian Academy for 1907. 

These are passages from (1) Galatians iii, 25 seq. ; 
(2) Luke i, 63-80 ; (3) Matthew x, 14 seq. ; and (4) John xx, 
19 seq. ; and the translations are throughout full and literal. 
The song of Zacharias, known as the Benedictus, is included 
in the second passage, and the sentence ‘‘And the oath 
which he sware to our father Abraham ” was the first to 
give the clue to the nature of its contents. This passage 
may be given in full, in order to convey an idea of the 
nature of the language : — 

*At soqant qat ^^vardarat qii ’Abraham m&;^ 

and the oath which he sware to Abraham our 

pitri-sa, qat tabarat qu-ina;^-sa qat zara 7 tet bem 
father that he would grant to us that delivered we should be 

can ma;^ santi dastya. ’at pii pacqver spu;^sem 
from our enemies* hand and tcithout fear should serve 

v6n6 per-namsfi sat ma^ mctt par ddtciqya ’at 

" him before^ all our days in righteousness and 

par ’artavya. ’At ta 7 U rincaqa saman-c>q ba 7 e 

in holiness. And thou child the heavenly Qod*s 

bidnS za 7 drte beqa pat saviqa ^*^7® 

prophet called shall be, for thou shall go the Lord Ood's 

pa^&rfe per-nam-s& qat^ paStftyfe vfenfi rftt qat 
face before, that thou mayest prepare his way that 

tebar&t noSac ziv&nt patzan qii x^pa^ nwl-sk. 

he may give {of) immortal life knowledge to his people. 

This extract will perhaps suffice to show the value of this 
discovery to Iranian studies. 

There are also some readings which should prove of 
interest to Biblical critics. In Luke i, 79, after the words 
“them that sit in darkness and in the shadow of death” 
come the words ‘ qat nestd soqant,’ i.e. ' to whom the oath 
was not (given),’ apparently intended to point out that these 
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words refer to the Gentiles, who had no claim under the 
oath made to Abraham. And in v. 80, instead of * waxed 
strong in the epirii^^ we have ^in the Holy Spirit^^ ‘par 
zapart v£it.' The word used for spirit throughout is vftt, 
i.e. vata, ‘ wind * or ‘ breath.' 

Philologically the passages are full of interest. Perhaps 
one of the most noteworthy points is the form taken by the 
future, as — 

butqa, will he (3rd pers. sing.), 
saviq^, will go (3rd pers. sing.), 
beqa, tfmi shalt he, 
baran^a., they ?vill bring — 

which (superficially) suggests a comparison with the modern 
Hind! future. 

The form ;^epa^ (khepath), ‘self,' ‘own,' and ;^ep^avant 
(Pers. khudawand), in the use of the p for an original v, 
foreshadows modem Pashto forms such as ‘]^pal,' and the 
forms ‘we,' and sina;^, ‘you,' fi.nd a parallel in the 

Balochl makh, ‘ we.' 

I am not aware whether any evidemee of the eastward 
extension of Christianity into the Tarim valley has been 
forthcoming hitherto, but I believe it may bp safely asserted 
that there has been no evidence of a documentary nature 
previous to BTerr v. Le Coq's most interesting and valuable 
discoveries. As the mass of MSS. recovered is very large, 
and only a small portion of the find has as yet been examined, 
we may hope for further revelations of great interest. 

M. Loeoworth Dames. 

An Orthographical Convention in the Nagari 
Character. 

By a well - known rule of the Prakrit grammarians 
(Hemacandra, iv, 397), in Apabhramda a medial (or final) 
ma may become changed to m. As Professor Pischel points 
out in § 251 of his Prakrit grammar, it is the v of the m 
which is nasalized, not the accompanying vowel (Sa, not ra). 

7.R.A.8. 1907. 71 
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Allowing for the iact that a final short vowel is not 
pronounced in prose of the modern vernaculars, and that 
a medial or final v is liable to be vocalized to u, the same 
rule applies to them. Thus, Skr. hhramarah^ Ap. bhamaru 
or bhamru, Hindi bhamr or bhaur. Similarly, Skr. grama, 
Hindi gdv or gdii ; Skr. bhima, Hindi bhiv or hhiii. 

Native scholars of the present day are quite aware of 
the fact that it is the v, not the accompanying vowel, 
which is nasalized, and as the Nugarl alphabet makes no 
provision for the fact, they are hard put to it to represent 
it properly. The usual way is to write the anundniha both 
before and over the v. Thus or ziff or sjfi, 

or Careful writers object to this, as there is 

another literary convention that it is wrong to nasalize 
two consecutive syllables. They hence write 
iNr, or and so on for the others. 

In MSS. received from Bajputuna I notice another and 
more ingenious convention for indicating this sound. It is 
to write an anundaika over or before m to represent the v. 
Thus they have or 

At first sight it would seem that these words are to be 
pronounced with m, and that the anundsika is only 
a dialectic nasalization, which is commonly found, almost 
at random, throughout modern north India. But that 
this is not the case is proved by the fact that these 
words, when written ^ith this jf, are used to rhyme with 
words in which there is no original m, but in which 
it is the V which is original. An instructive eicample 
occurs in a MS. of the Fadumawati of Malik Muhammad 
Jaisi, which was copied in Udaipur in 1838 a.d. I quote 
it because in other respects the writing is extremely careful 
and consistent. The verse, a variation of the ddhd, runs 
as follows : — 
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In other MSS. from the Ganges valley, the final words of 
each line are and respectively ; and that the writer 
of the Udaipur MS. intended the ^ to be pronounced as 
m or u is evident from the fact that he has represented 
(Skr. 4ife’) by If he had wanted to nasalize 

the vowel of bhiva instead of the consonant (b/nva) he would 
have written bhiva, at once. There would have been 
no difficulty at all. 

It would be interesting if anything of the sort is found in 
Sanskrit or Prakrit epigraphs. It is a commonplace to say 
that in India Sanskrit words, even when written correctly, 
are pronounced in the fashion of the modern vernaculars. 
A native thinks nothing, for instance, of writing grama 
and reading it immediately afterwards as gau. If, there- 
fore, in a Sanskrit inscription, we find the engraver writing 
grama as grhm or grama, we have valuable evidence as to 
the stage at which the vernacular Prakrit of the locality 
had arrived at the time of engraving, and incidentally as to 
the date of the inscription. 

But this way of representing the nasalized v does not 
exhaust the ingenuity of scribes. The fact that devices had 
to be invented justifies a similar explanation for spellings 
such as kamva/a for kamala and tdmvf'a for tdmra in the 
Sanskrit inscription of Jayavardhana II, edited by Mr. Hira 
Lai, in Epigraphia Indka, vol. ix, pp. 41 and £F. It is 
evident that the scribe or engraver pronounced these words 
kavala and tdvra, and attempted to reproduce this sound by 
writing mv instead of the Sanskrit m. This spelling there- 
fore shows us that the Apabhramda rule of the change from 
m to V was in force in the Balaghat district of the Central 
Provinces in the eighth century a.d., a not unimportant 
point in the history of the development of the Indo- Aryan 
languages of India. 

G. A. Grierson. 

Oamberhy. 

July im, 1907. 
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The Rain op Swati. 

We all know that if in the asterism of Swati a drop of 
rain fall into an oyster it becomes a pearl. Indian district 
officers also know how important the Swati rain is for the 
spring crops. The cdtaka's longing for it is a commonplace. 
It has, however, other virtues which are not so well known. 
Witness Malik Muhammad in the Padumawati (p. 119 of 
Ram Jasan’s edition) : — 

fdgi ka hahuta chanda aurdhi | huda sewdtl jaisa pardhl 1 1 
padahl samudra khdrajalu dht | padahl sipa aaba mdti hbhl || 
padahl puhumi para hoi kaeuru ! padaln kadali para hoi kapurdW 
padalCi meru para awirita hoi 1 padahl ndga-mukha mahd hikha 

801 II 

‘‘ Many are the wily guises of a Yogi, many as the forms taken 
by the raindrops of Swati. 

If they fall into the sea, they become salt water ; if they fall 
into an oyster, they all become pearls. 

If they fall on the ground, they become zedoary ; if they fall 
on the plantain tree, they become camphor. 

If they fall on Mount Meru, they become ambrosia; if they 
fall into a ndga^s mouth, they become poison.’ 

G. A. Grierson. 

Captain Thomas Bowrby. 

( 

Mr. Donald Ferguson says, in a communication printed in 
the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for July, 1907, that 
Sir Richard Temple made good use of the Fort St. George 
Factory Records, but, strangely enough, seems to have 
overlooked the volumes of the Diary and Comultation Book 
of the Agents Oovemor, and Council of Fort 8t Oeorge for 
1682--5, as edited by the late Mr. A. T. Pringle.*’ At 
p. 331 of my edition of Bowrey’s MS. are to be found the 
following entries in the ''List of Fuller Titles of Books and 
Manuscripts quoted in the Footnotes and Introduction — 
" (1) Pringle, A. T., ' Selections from the Consultations of 
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the Agent, Governor, and Council of Fort St. George, 
1681,’ 4th series, Madras, 1893. (2) Pringle, A. T,, *The 
Diary and Consultation Book of the Agent, Governor, and 
Counqil of Fort St. George,’ 1st series, 1682-1685, 4 vols., 
Madras, 1894,” etc. 

Again, at p. 376 is to be found the following entry in 
the index : — “ Pringle, A. T., his Selections from the Con- 
sultations at Fort St. George referred to, 25 n. 3, 36 n. 3, 
42 n, 1, 45 n, passim,** This is sufficient to show that I have 
quoted Pringle passim. His volumes have, in fact, been 
well known to me from the date of issue. I am, however, 
indebted to Mr. Ferguson for drawing my attention, in the 
course of his remarks, to three entries elucidating Bowrey’s 
career which I had overlooked. 

Turning to another criticism, that I had apparently no 
authority for saying, on p. xxvii of my introduction, that 
Bowrey was at Madapollam in 1682. My authority is the 
best procurable, viz., his own handwriting on “ A Chart of 
the Coast of Tenasserim ” (see p. 1 of my introduction). 

As regards the events of 1683, I find I omitted an entry 
from the Madras Press List of 14lh July noting the arrival 
at Masulipatam from Madras of Mr. Bouree and his 
sloop.” On the^l6th Bowrey left Masulipatam, not Madras 
as inferred on p. xxvii of my introduction, for Madapollam. 
Mr. Ferguson’s conjecture, therefore, that the sloop on 
which ho sailed was the Adventure ” is possibly correct. 
For Bowrey’s arrival at Fort St. George on 4th December 
I did not quote Pringle's book, because it seemed to me that 
the manuscript records at the India Office were better 
authority. 

As to 1684. Mr. Ferguson is right in saying I have 
missed the entry in Pringle’s Diary ^ p. 5, regarding the end 
•of the pepper transaction, but he must excuse me for not 
quoting Pringle for the rest of the story when I could 
refer to the original documents at the India Office. 

As to 1685. I cannot follow Mr. Ferguson’s remarks 
about the **Oonimeer.” Surely the Madapollam Factor j 
Beooids are the best authority now procurable for events 
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at Madapollam in that year, on which subject Pringle's 
information is only fragmentary. Bowrey’s arrival at Fort 
St. George on the 27th September, and his departure thence 
on the 30th September, 1685, as noted in the Diary^ were 
overlooked by me, and I am much obliged to Mr. Ferguson 
for setting me right on this point. 

R. C. Temple. 


ApaKUDDHASsCHARATI in the Da BAKUMARACH AKITA. 

In verse 14 of the Aihole inscription of Fulakesin II ^ we 
are told that this prince (afraid of the machinations of his 
uncle Mangalesa) resolved to wander abroad as an exile; 
and this wandering abroad, in the original text, is denoted 
by aparuddha^charita. In my notes on the inscription 
I have shown that aparvddha is practically equivalent to 
rdshirdd^bhraMaf and that aparuddhaizcharati^ as used in 
the inscription, is a standing and very old phrase. I would 
now draw attention to a passage in the Daiaknmdracharita^ 
where the same phrase must undoubtedly be restored, in the 
place of the reading which is given by the published editions. 

In the third uchchhvdsa of Da^. din’s work^ a woman, in 
order to make Yikatovarman’s queen fall in love with 
Upaharavarman, tells that lady a story which begins with 
the words: aati hbzpi rajoBUnurzamruddhaizcfiaran^ | amwhya 
vasanidtsave saha sakhibhirznagaropamna-viAdrini JRatirsiva 
mgrahini yadrichchhayd dariampaiham gatzdsi | • The queen, 
offended as she is by her husband’s dissolute manners, 
readily falls in love with Upaharavarman. She asks the 
woman to arrange a meeting with him {amund purushina 
mam .... namdganiaya)^ and in the end is made to 
say: mti chzdyamzarthardMh | anmzdmuidhga padi prati- 
shfhdpya tamzivzdtyantamsupacharya jiviahydmi |. 

^ See Ind.f vol. vi, p. 9. 

> Bilhler’B second ed., p. 70. 

* The same readuig ve have in Wilson’s edition, p. 101 ; the Nirpayasagara 
jffess eflhtkm has eharan^ 
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The word avaruddha of the first passage has been para- 
phrased by gupta, and translated by ^ incognito * there is 
a prince who is travelling incognito ”). And the concluding 
passage was rendered by Professor Biihler: And I possess 
all this wealth. With the help of that I will place him 
(viz. Upaharavarman) in that man’s (ammhga, i.e. Yikato- 
varman’s) place and live worshipping him exceedingly.” 
But apart from other objections, the preceding ammhya and 
amuna purmhem would show that the pronoun ammhya in 
the queen’s answer could only refer 'to the lover TJpahara- 
varman, not to the husband Vikatovarman, and there is no 
question at all of TJpaharavarman’s requiring the queen’s 
wealth to be put in King Vikatavarman * h place. 

For the words anhiz ammhya pade pratishthapya we have 
the various reading anen-dmmh evapnde'^ (or are pade) 
prnihhthdpya \ and as soon as we adopt this reading, and 
at the same time alter the words avarnddhaszcharan of the 
first passage to aparuddhai-charan^ everything becomes 
perfectly plain and consistent. The woman relates that 
there is a prince who (driven from, or deprived of, his 
kingdom) is wandering abroad as an exile; and the queen 
says that she has plenty of wealth by means of which she 
will reinstate hith in hk own place. 

F. Eielhorn. 

Oottingen, 


Fresh Light on the Poem attributed to Samau’al. 

In the Mashrik for April and the Muhtabas for August 
of this year Father Anastasius the Carmelite publishes 
yet another copy of the poem originally edited by 
Dr. Hirschfeld. He found it in a Baghdad MS., of the year 
1232, called Nail aUsu^M fl tarjamat al-wazlr Dd^&d, and 
consisting chiefiy of odes (to the number of 72) in praise of 
D&’fid Pasha, governor of Baghdad, Basrah, and Shahrazfir, 


This is the actual leading in Wilson’s edition. 
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followed by a selection of poems of different ages, and 
various other matter, ^ine of it historical. 

In the Baghdad copy the title of the poem states that it is 
not by the celebrated Saraau’al, but by another, of the BanO 
Kuraizah. Both metrically and grammatically it is more 
correct than either of the copies that have as yet appeared, 
and it omits the Christian verse which was appended in the 
first copy published in the Ufashrtk. This last verse is 
condemned by the editor as an interpolation, doubtless with 
justice. He apparently, however, regards the whole as the 
work of a modern Christian, thinking even the ascription 
of it to a Kurazite Jew irreconcilable with the evident 
lateness of some of the idioms and the poverty of the 
thought, though the force of this last argument is not 
clear. With the judgment of this writer I am in general 
disposed to agree. 


D. S. Margoliouth. 


Preservation of Ancient Monuments. 

A Society has been formed called the Society d* Angkor 
pour la conservation des anciens monuments de VIndo-Chine. 
The aim of the new society is explained in a circular just 
issued to rally supporters to the good work. 

The region over which France, by a recent treaty with 
Cambodia, has assumed the protectorate, includes the noblest 
monuments of the ancient civilisation of Indo-China, such 
as the temples of Angkor, which, as the circular says, ** take 
their place like the Parthenon, like Louqsor, like the Taj 
Mahal, among the architectural wonders of the world.^’ 

The Angkor Society has resolved to . preserve these 
monuments from further ravages of time and climate, and 
appeals for help from all friends of art, whether French, 
foreign, or Oriental, who are interested in Indo-China, the 
public funds available not being sufficient for this purpose. 
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The appeal is signed by the membres fondateurs, including 
the names of all the most distinguished French Orientalists 
and officials connected with Indo-China. 

The terms of membership are : a minimum annual 
subscription of 5 fr., or single donation of 100 fr. 

Givers of 200 fr. and upwards become thereby membren 
donateurs. Subscriptions should be sent to Monsieur Louis 
Finot, Hon. Secretary, 11, Rue Poussin, Paris (XVI®), or to 
Monsieur Sylvain Levi, Hon. Treasurer, 5, Rue Guy-de-la- 
Brosse, Paris (V®). 

The OoMMENTAllY ON THE DhAMMAPADA. 

In thanking you for your appreciative notice of the first 
part of Professor Norman’s edition of this very curious and 
interesting book, I ask leave to say that the usual preliminary 
account of the manuscript material used in the edition 
will appear with the completion of the first volume, to be 
issued, we trust, this year. The edition will consist of three 
volumes of about 400 pages each. The third volume will 
contain an introduction in which the relation of the MSS. 
to each other, and the various historical problems raised by 
the text, will be^ discussed. It would have been better if 
the preliminary notice had appeared with the issue of 
the first part of vol. i. It is due to me, and not in any 
way to Professor Norman, that this did not happen; and 
I ask for the insertion of this notice in order that that may 
be made quite clear. 

T. W. Rhys Davids. 

Notes on Explobation in Western Asia. 

Babylonia, 

Notwithstanding the excavations which this country has, 
in former years, carried on on the site of ancient Babylon, 
it has been left to Germany to make the first really effective 
explorations determining the sites of the renowned buildings 
which the city is known to have contained. The operations 
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of the German explorers have already extended over more 
than seven years, with most gratifying results, and if the 
Turkish Government will only recognize the importance of 
the discoveries made, and the ruins brought to light, it will 
not only take measures for their preservation, but will also, 
in its own interest, encourage visitors from Europe and 
America, for such show-places as the American, French, and 
German explorers have opened out, ought to attract many 
visitors who, bringing their money to spend in the country, 
will contribute to its prosperity in proportion to their 
numbers — that is, given sufficient encouragement. 

In the excavations on the eastern side of the mound known 
as the Easr at Babylon, the German explorers found 'the 
celebrated procession- street of Merodach, so often referred 
to by Nebuchadnezzar, with the gate of Istar at the point 
where the continuation of the western wall on the east bank 
of the Euphrates ended. The temple of the goddess Mah 
(one of the names of Merodach’s spouse) lies between the 
east end of this wall and the Arahtu-canal, which here seems 
to have made a bend to the east to avoid it. According to 
Weissbach, this temple, as at present preserved, was simply 
of sun-dried brick, and still bears traces of white distemper. 
In all probability it was richly decorated in the Babylonian 
style, but all signs of this have disappeared, together with 
the image of the goddess, and the temple-furniture. The 
building consisted of seventeen rooms of various sizes and 
shapes, with a central courtyard. At the northern end of 
the procession- street seems tq have been the place of fate, 
called Du-azaga, where, yearly, ^tbe fates’ were declared. 
To the west of the procession-street, and north of the above- 
named city-wall and the Idtar-gate, are the remains of the 
central palace. On the south side of the wall, and adjoining, 
therefore, the central palace, lie the ruins of the southern 
palace, of which more than 100 rooms and halls have been 
uncovered, including what is regarded as Nebuchadnezzar’s 
ihrone*room, with a recess in the south side for the royal 
seat. South of the Easr is the mound known as Amran-ibn- 
*Ali, which, as. a brick published in the third volume of the 
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Cuneiform Inscriptions of West Asia, in 1861, shows, contains 
the temples known as E-sagila and E-temen-ana-ki, ‘the 
high-headed house* and ‘the house of the foundation of 
heaven and earth.* Both these fanes were dedicated to 
Merodach and other deities, which led, apparently, to the 
latter being regarded as the temple of Belus by Herodotus. 
According to Weissbach, E-temcii-ana-ki lay to the north of 
E-sagila, and had long been in ruins, though Herodotus 
describes it as being, in his time, complete. This is the 
building called by Nebuchadnezzar ‘ the Tower of Babylon,* 
ziqqurat Bahili, which is probably the Biblical Tower 
of BabeL 

Already we know more of the glories of Babylon than 
Herodotus has been able to tell us, and a correct idea of the 
more important part of the city can even now be obtained. 
From the plans drawn up, we must dismiss from our minds 
the picture of a*four-square city with all the streets at right 
angles like those of the great cities of America, and gates to 
the number of a hundred giving access to the principal 
thoroughfares. Babylon was no larger, Delitzsch says, than 
Dresden or Munich, and the walls as traced by the explorers, 
though roughly rectangular, enclosed a very irregularly- 
shaped tract. Of its numerous gates Q)eside8 the gate of 
litar in the middle of the city) those of ISamas and of Nirig 
have been located. 


Niffer. 

Something has been said in the book-notices published 
in this Journal concerning the discoveries at Niffer, so that 
the following paragraphs are of the nature of a supple- 
mentation and recapitulation. The excavations there have 
been remarkably fruitful and interesting. The brickwork of 
the great ziqqurat or temple-tower is in a remarkably good 
state of preservation, and the pavements of the courtyard, as 
laid by the various kings, go down in regular chronological 
succession, as was to be expected, the lowest being that of 
Sargon of Agadd and Naram-Sin, his son, whose date, 
according to Nabonidus, was as far back as 3806 b.c. The 
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varying spaces between these pavements, however, show 
how uncertain are chronological data based on intervening 
accumulations of rubbish. T7r-Engur or Sur-Engur, father 
of Dungi; is regarded as having reigned about 2750 years 
B.C., and if he be the same king ,as laid one of the pavements 
at Niffer, he ought to have immediately succeeded Naram- 
Sin, for there is nothing between his pavement and that 
of the ruler of a thousand years earlier. Naturally, this 
is in favour of those Assyriologists who make the reigns 
of Sargon and Naram-Sin to be about 1000 years later than 
the date indicated by Nabonidus. Yet between the pavement 
of ITr-Ninib or Sur-Nirig (about 2550 b.c.) and KadaSman- 
Turgu (about 1325 b.c.)« there are only 2^^ feet of debris. 
But why did Sur-Engur place a pavement of several layers 
of worked clay, about 7 feet thick, between Naram-Sin’s 
pavement and his own burnt brick one ? 

Between Naram-Sin’s pavement and virgin soil. Dr. Haynes 
reported 30 feet of debris, representing the accumulations 
of ages before the period of that ruler — how many, it is 
difScult to guess, but the American explorers place the date 
of the earliest settlements at about 10,000 years ago. In 
this lowest portion were found various articles *>f pottery, 
including large urns, vases filled with ashes, and drains of 
various kinds. An interesting fragment of a map of the 
north-east section of Niffer gives the position of the two 
courts of the temple, and'has enabled Mr. Clarence S. Fisher 
to make a plan of what was the state of the structure about 
the time of Sur-Engur, including the two-roomed shrine 
in the outer court which was built by Bdr-Sin. Before 
Professor Hommel’s suggestion that the Babylonian towers 
in stages were originally sepulchral monuments, Layard had 
not only made the same suggestion for the similar towers in 
Assyria, but had found indications in the presence of a long 
vault in the basement of the temple-tower at Nimroud that 
suah was really the case. This is confirmed by .the presence 
of the remains of burial-places at Niffer on every side, and 
Professor Olay points out that one of the names of the 
templettower there was ]ii-gigunu, * the house of the tomb.’ 
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Interesting finds have also been made by the Germans at 
Fara, about 40 km. south-east of Niffer, the most interesting 
being a beet-shaped cylinder inscribed **Dada, viceroy of 
Sukurru, Haladda, viceroy of Sukurru, his son^ has con- 
solidated the side (P) of the great gate of the god Sukurru.’’ 
This, if not carried and deposited on the site in later days, 
would seem to ^ give its ancient name, the syllabary-reading 
of which is Suripak, described in the Babylonian story of 
the Flood as the birthplace of the Babylonian Noah. 

Bismya. 

The University of Chicago has been excavating in the 
temple-hill of the ruin known as Bismya, in central 
Babylonia, on which site a ^'fine old crematorium” was 
unearthed. From the inscription on the statue of a Sumerian 
king whose name has been given as Daudu or David, we 
learn that the te\nple there was called E-mah, and the place 
itself Adab. The date of this, according to Dr. E. J. Banks, 
the discoverer, is 4500 b.c. Later rulers who restored the 
temple were Sargon of Agad4, his son Naram-Sin, Ur-Engur, 
and Dungi. Among the objects found were cylinder-seals, 
fragments of vases, etc., and an early Semitic head with 
pointed beard, and inlaid eyes of ivory. 

Ass/iur, 

The Germans have also been exceedingly successful at 
EaPah-Shergat, the site of the ancient capital of Assyria, 
called A§§ur. Considerable portions of the north and west 
sections of this city — palaces, temples, and houses — ^have 
been excavated, and many interesting discoveries made. On 
this site lies the great temple ]&-hursag-gal-kurkura, said to 
have been founded by EriSu, viceroy of ASsur, about 1920 
B.c. The founder of the national sanctuary, the temple of 
ASiur, seems to have been USpia or Auspia. 

In the northern section of the city, among the numerous 
constructions, which, on the plan, show a confusing mass 
of walls and chambers built over ^each other, they have 
excavated the great ziqqumt or temple-tower, the palace 
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of ASSur-nasir-&pli, south-west of its south-western side, and 
the temple of A§§ur, called E-hursag-kurkura, north-east of 
the temple-tower. In the western section of the city they 
haye found the great palace called iiS-lugal-kurkura, * the 
house of the king of the world,’ with the temple of Anu and 
Hadad to the west of it, and the small temple-tower attached 
to that temple. Many interesting houses Iiave also been 
found. The inscriptions unearthed are of great historical 
and topographical value. Many additional names have been 
added to the list of kings, and material correcting and 
amplifying the earlier chronology has come to light. It is 
greatly to be regretted that this country is at present doing 
so little to recover the records which have been left us in 
such plenty — we are still ignorant of the extent of great 
Nineveh and Oalah, both of which have been excavated by 
Layard, Rassam, Loftus, and George Smith — and the com- 
pletion of the work so worthily begun would probably result 
in many discoveries, and might show us the whereabouts 
of the other two cities of Asshur, Rehoboth-ir and Resen. 

T. G. PlKCHES. 


Indian Epigraphy in 1907. 

Active work in epigraphy appears to have been confined 
chiefly to the Efigraphia Indica^ of which journal parts 4 
to 7 of vol. viii. (to be completed by part 8 containing the 
index, etc.) and parts 1 and 2 of vol. ix, have been issued 
during the year. 

A very interesting article in vol. viii. is that in which 
Dr. Yogel has given (pp. 166-79), in addition to some minor 
records, the new Sarnath edict of AdSka, two inscriptions 
of Eanishka dated in the year 3, and an inscription of 
Aiivaghosba dated in the year 40. Another interesting article 
if that in which Dr. Bloch has given (pp. 179-82) the first 
critical treatment of two records on Buddhist images ; the 
Set-Mabet inscription dated in the year 19, and the Mathura 
inscription of the time of Fuvishka dated in the year 33. 
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Another is that in which Professor Pischel has edited 
(pp. 241-60) the two Prakrit poems, odes to the tortoise 
incarnation of Vishnu, which were found recorded on stones 
at Dhar. These three articles are illustrated by excellent 
facsimiles ; as, indeed, is always done in this journal 
whenever the importance of the subject demands it. Part 7 
presents a facsimile of the inscription on the Taxila vase, 
and the commencement of an article on it by Professor 
Liiders, the remainder of which will appear in part 8. 

Vol. ix. opens with an article by Professor Kielhorn 
(pp. 1-10) on two copperplate inscriptions of the time of 
Mahendrapala of Kanauj, which are of particular intere'^t 
because one of them is dated in the year 574 of the Gupta- 
Valabhi era, and the other shews that in a.u. 900 the 
kingdom of Kanauj included the territory of Kathiawar. 
In the same number Professor Hultzsch has given (pp. 15-24) 
eight records of •the Alupa kings, from stones at Udiyavara. 

The specified parts of the two volumes include other 
articles by Professors Kielhorn, Hultzsch, and Tjiiders. Other 
contributors are Messrs. H. Krishna Sastri, T. A. Gopinatha 
Rao and G. Venkoba Rao, Hira Lai, V. Yenkayya, and 
D. R. Bhandarkar, Pandit Baya Ram Sahni, and Dr. Ston 
Konow. And in vol. viii. Professor Kielhdrn has completed 
his lists of the inscriptions of Northern and Southern India 
by issuing his synchronistic tables of all the various dynasties 
from A.D. 400 onwards. 

During the same period parts 2 and 3 of vol. i. of the 
Epigraphia Zeylanica have been published. The editor of 
this journal, who works single-handed, is to be complimented 
both on the amount that he turns out and on the care and 
thoroughness with which he places his results before us. 
But we want him to give us, as soon as he can obtain the 
necessary materials, some of the more ancient records, — 
notably, those which (it is understood) are engraved in 
retrograde Brahmi characters. A special feature in this 
journal is the index, which is carried on and issued up to 
date with each part : not only will this arrangement expedite 
matters considerably when the index for the entire volume 
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has to be finished off, but also it adds very greatly to the 
utility of the separate parts as they are issued. It would 
be highly advantageous if the same plan could be followed 
in the case of the Epigraphia Indica. 


The Navasahasankacharita of Padmagupta. 

The last part to hand of the Indian Antiquary (June, 
1907) contains a very useful translation (pages 149-172) 
of the article by Professor Biihler and Dr. Zachariae, 
published in 1888 in. the Proceedings of the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences, Vienna, vol. cxvl, part i, pp. 5.83- 
630, on the poem entitled Navasahasafikacharita which was 
written by Padmagupta. 

Padmagupta, otherwise known (and apparently more 
usually) as Paritnala, wrote in the last quarter of the 
tenth and the beginning of the eleventh century a.d. He 
was court-poet to the Paramara king Muftja-Vakpaliraja 
of Malwu, and then to his successor Sindhuraja. And 
he wrote the poem in question, “The Achievements of 
Navasahasafika,” in honour of Sindhuraja, whose second 
appellation was Navasahasithka. The poem, which consists 
of eighteen cantos, is not historical to the extent of the 
Harshacharita of Sana and the Yikramaiikadevacharita of 
Bilhana. Still,^ it doe^, and particularly in the eleventh 
canto, contain information of importance for the history of 
the Paramaras. 

•It need hardly be said that all items in that line, and in 
any other, deducible from it, were carefully brought forward 
and discussed by the writers of the article, with extremely 
useful results. But it must be remembered that the article 
was written twenty years ago. It must consequently be 
read, like so many other valuable contributions to the 
political and literary history of India, in the light of 
subsequent epigraphic researches. And, as a point in 
instance, we may observe, in connexion with “ the lord of 
Ba^upati ” who was conquered by Slyaka-Harsha according 
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to verse 89 as presented to us, that radu is (see Fleet, 
Epigraphia Indica^ vol. vii, p. 217. note 4) a misreading 
of rattay and the reference is to “the lord of Kattaputl, 
the territory of the Battas, the Eashtrakutas,’’ that is, to 
the contemporaneous Eashtrakilta king Khottiga of Malkhed* 
It may be added that a full chronological table of the 
Paramaras has now been given by Professor Kielhorn, in 
his Synchronistic Table for Northern India, a.t>. 400-1400, 
published in the Epigraphia Indicay vol. viii, part vi. 


J.K.A.S. 1907 . 
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Mir' At az-ZamAn (a.ti. 495—654), a facsimile reproduction 
of MS. Yale No. 136 of the Landberg Oollection. 
Edited with Introduction by J. R. Jewett, Ph.D., 
Professor of Arabic Language and Literature in the 
^ University of Chicago. (University of Chicago Press, 

* 1907.) 

The appearance of this handsome volume, due to the 
enterprise and ^ergy of the University of Chicago and of 
their Professor, is matter for joy among Oriental students, 
not merely as materially enlarging their field of research, 
but as giving further and tangible proof of the activity of 
Oriental study in the United States. 

Professor Jewett explains in the Introduction how be 
came to decide on issuing an immediate facsimile of the 
MS., and on publishing in the future a critical edition, 
not merely of its contents, but possibly of a preceding 
portion of the Mir’at al-Zaman, based on the various 
MSS. which he has consulted, and which he indicates. 
The claim of Tale 136 to be the only European or American 
MS. so far, at least, as concerns the last century of 
the history— viz., the author’s own time, when his work 
becomes a * source ’ — may still be conceded, in spite of the 
presence, in the Library of As'ad Efendi in Constantinople, 
of the MS. No. 2,141, extending from 598 a.h., when the 
author was 16 years old, to its close in 654 a.h. For, 
except in a geographical sense, that MS. lies outside 
Europe. It has been lately examined and described by 
Dr. J. Horowitz in the Mitteilungen of the Berlin Oriental 
Seminary (Abteilung ii, 1907), and, comparing its number 
of folios and lines with those of the corresponding portion 
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of this facsimile, the two MSS. may well be of tolerably 
equal volume, and may therefore represent the same 
recension. For the existence of different recensions is 
noticed by the Professor, and is shown, too, by a comparison 
of the facsimile with Paris, Arabe 1,506, the years 495-517 
being covered by both. The Professor^s courteous liberality 
in furnishing me with the proofs of the earlier pages of the 
facsimile enabled me to compare these two MSS. ; the 
result was to show not a few divergences in matter, but 
no great disparity in bulk. 

It will therefore be interesting to see how the Professor 
may settle his selection of a text, and also what starting- 
point he may fix on for his edition. The former may cause 
variants in text, the latter in opinion. But it is improbable 
that he will allow himself to be tied down by the accident 
that Yale 136 begins at 495 a.h., although this date 
happens to be within a year or two of the extracts from the 
Mir’at al-Zaman relating to the Crusades, given in the 
^^Recueil,’’ Hist. Or., tome ii, p. 517. Earlier dates suggest 
themselves, as the terminus a quo of a printed text. 

To start with the rise of the Saljuq power at Baghdad 
would involve editing the Paris MS. Arabe 1,5^»6 from its 
opening ; even more valuable would be a text including 
the Buwayhid dynasty — whose annals are inadequately 
treated by Ibn ol-Atihlr — if not from a date so remote as 
the entry into Hmq of Mu*izz al-Daula (which would include 
some years earlier than those covered by the Schefer MS.^ 
Paris, Arabe 5,866, as well as the entirety of Munich, 378c)» 
yet, perhaps, from the death of *Adud al-Daula in 372 a.h. 
For down to this date there does exist, though as yet 
only in certain Constantinople MSS., a source of first-rate 
authority, viz. the '^Tajarib ai-Umam” of Ibn Miskawaih. 
Of this h»tory an early part, dealing with Abbasid times, 
waa included by Professor de Gx>eje in the **Fragmenta 
Arabica,” and it is possible that its later and olosmg portions 
may, in obedience to the admirable example set ua by the 
Pr^essor, reach his hands from these shores at a not too 
distant date. 
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The Professor reserves^ no doubt, for his edition, an 
appreciation of the Mir’at al-Zaman. Like many a Moslem 
history, it is capricious and disappointing ; no very obvious 
principle of selection seems to guide either the events 
recorded or the subjects of obituary notice and their 
“ Memorabilia.” And the plausible hope that the narrative 
might gain by the writer’s presence on the scene does not 
seem to be realized by the latter pages of the facsimile, so 
far as appears from a cursory perusal. One merit the 
historian did possess. Brought up, as the Professor says, 
by his grandfather, Ibn al-Jauzi, “from whom he seems 
to have inherited much of his talent,” he refrained from 
adding thereto his ancestor’s inaccuracy (see Ibn al-AthIr, 
X, 451) or his propensity for noticing coincidences, in whicli 
he emulates our own Alison, as well as the marvellous in 
general. Passages occur in his work where the grandson 
seems even to pause before his grandfather’s statements. 

The MS. Yale 136 was the work of a very ordinary 
scribe. A careful perusal would probably reveal many 
blunders; e.g., on p. 28, 1. 14, appears the death of Ilibbat* 
Allah b. TaTis, mh 506 a.h., and the same name is included 
in the necrology of 536 a.h. (p. 110, 1. 7). The latter 
entry is confirmed by Dhahabi, “‘Ibar,” B.M. Or. 6,428, 
107^ and by Q&di Shuhba’s Abridgment, B.M. Or. 3,006, 
277^. The first-named must be father to the second, and 
his name wrong. Again, as the Professor’s edition is yet 
to come, and the facsimile is likely to be forthwith and. 
largely used, it may be of advantage to students to point 
out that the scribe, refraining after the manner of his kind 
from reading the original of his copy, has allowed the 
narrative to suffer from a transposition of the original folios. 
I have indicated in the footnote ^ what seems to be the right 


^ In the Mir’at as^Zaman, faoaimile reproduction of the MS. Yale 136, the 
text should, apparently, run as follows : — 


p, 25, 1. 7] [p. 24, 1. 2 


. . . #•1 Jjjj 
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order of the text, in conformity with that of Paris, Arabe 
1,606, and also of the order of events in the History of 
Damascus, by Abu Ya^la Hamza b. Asad b. al-Qalanisi 
(Bodl. Hunt., 126), which, down to its termination in 
665 A.H., is the main authority quoted in the facsimile for 
the contents so far as they relate to Syria. 

H. F. A. 


Heinrich Luders. Das Wurfblsfiel im alten Indien. 
Abhandlungen der Honiglichen Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften zu Gottingen, phil.-hist. Klasse, Neue Folge, 
Band ix. No. 2. 1907. 

Emil Sieg. Brughstuck hiker Sanskrit-Grammatik aus 
Chinesisch-Turkestan. Sitzungsberichte der Eoniglioh 
preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, phil.-hist. 
Elasse. 1907, xxv. 

L. D. Barnett. The Antagapa-dasao and Anuttarova- 
VAiYA-DASAO. Translated from the Prakrit. (Oriental 
Translation Fund, New Series, vol. xvii. 1907.) 

The three publications here named appeared almost 
simultaneously about June 1st. The first two are standard 
papers ; the third also deserves much praise. 

Dr. liuders starts from the Yidhurapapejita-jataka, and, 

(^3 P* 1- ^3 [p* ^^ 9 1^ . . 

[p- 25, 1. 7 v-5^^ ^ 

. . . ijjf^ d ( JjjJ) p. 27, 1. 16] 

[p. 28, 1. 19 jIasj JLa . . 

Cl pp . . . P* ^0, 1. 12 ] 

^ p, 20^ 1, 19] tp. 27, 1. 16 

The owning words of this last sentence seem misplaced, or something has 
dropped oul^ but the subject continues the same, viz., the succession of the 
infant son of Bifwan of Qalab with Lh’lh’ as regent. 
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in the course of his exhaustive researches, is able to furnish 
for the first time reliable translations of a g^d many 
passages of the Big- Veda. To say more of his monograph 
would be unwise. It should be read by anyone who takes 
interest in a model disquisition concerning Sanskrit literature 
or in the history of a very old game that is still familiar 
to mankind. 

Dr. Sieg has examined four mutilated manuscript leaves 
that have been found in a destroyed Buddhist Stupa of 
Chinese -Turkestan. He minutely publishes what they 
contain, and, in adducing cognate passages of Sanskrit 
literature, he is able to show that the fragment forms part 
of»a manuscript of that lost Indra or Aindra grammar 
which occupied the attention of Dr. Burnell and other 
Sanskrit scholars. It may be hoped now that one day 
a full copy of the work will turn up in Chinese-Turkestan. 
Already the fragment yields the means to Dr. Sieg for 
inferring that the Indra grammar is written in the l^loka 
metre, and that it was used among the Northern Buddhists 
before they brought out a simplified edition of it, which is 
known as the Eatantra grammar. 

Dr. Barnett presents in his book a translation of two 
legendary texts which form the eighth and ninth Anga of 
the Jaiiia canon. He thus continues a task undertaken 
by Dr. Hoeriile, who, in the Bibliotheca Indica, published 
and translated the seventh Anga of the same canon, likewise 
a legendary composition. Not only in the task, but also in 
the care devoted to it. Dr. Barnett closely follows the ways 
of Dr. Hoemle. This is seen from the body of the book 
as well as from footnotes and appendices. In spite of this' 
there naturally remain some defects, and perhaps a few 
may here be mentioned. Only the introduction, however, 
and the first appendix will be taken into consideration. 

On perusing the introduction the reader is somewhat 
struck at meeting for the first time a quaint duplicity in 
the quotation of names. Prakrit names are no longer 
quoted, like the Sanskrit names, in the stem form, but in 
the nominative form. Certainly there are scholars who, in 
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a similar way, do too much, honour to the nominative when 
dealing with Pali. But to imitate them does not seem to be 
wise. At any rate, .any argument in favour of such imitation 
might be answered b}' two opposite ones. We further find 
in the introduction that the first TJpanga is styled a DaiSi 
text, and that Mahavira’s mother is calleci Trivia (for 
Trisala). On p. x *we are informed: “as yet the onl}*^ 
Jain scriptures that have been critically edited are the 
XTvasaga-dasao, published by Dr. Hoernle, and the Ovavaiya- 
dasao, edited by Professor £. Leumann.^' This might 
suggest that Dr. Barnett does not much appreciate the 
editions of Professor Jacobi and Dr. Sebubring, nor one of 
my own (the DaSavaikalika-sutra, Zeitschrift der D.M. Ges., 
xlvi, p. 613 £F.). However, the contrary is probably true, 
and so the assertion must be taken as hasty. 

As to the first appendix, it prints from three manuscripts 
and two Indian editions the text of the ninth Anga. Here 
I may first repeat an emendation which formerly I bad to 
submit to Dr. Hoernle. In my review of his publication 
above named, I showed at some length ^ that the frequently 
occurring phrase which begins with, or simply consists of, 
ak6»uham does not continue the preceding speech, but forms 
an answer to it. What precedes is always the expression 
of a wish. The ahdsuham phrase, then, denotes that the wish 
is granted, but with some reserve ; it literally means : (do) 
as you like, only do not make a binding (of your soul by 
an impure motive).^ Another typical error concerns the 


^ Wiener Zeitsclirift fiir die Kunde des Morgenl., iii, pp. 347-360. In addition 
to the arguments here nven many more might be produced. Among these I only 
mention some' that can m derived from printed books: — 

(а) A Sanskrit rendering of the ahSmham phrase, expressly styled as an 
answer, is found in Abhayadeva’s commentary on Bhagavat!, xviii, 10, 
ed. Benares, fol. U286 b. 

(б) A metrical Sanskrit variation of the ahaauham phrase, also styled as an 

answer, occurs in Hemacandra's Fari^istaparvan (Bibl. Ind.), ill, 280. 

(e) The wmd preeediw an ahdtuham phrase is proved to be final ^y plenty of 
abbreviations. £), in Dr. Barnett’s text, the passw pawaydtni 
(p. 128>^) flhows that in Bhagavatl, ix, 33 (ed. Benazes, fol. 803), 
Jamali’s words run on only till iHtwayamt, not till pa4ihandk«iin, 

} The meaning of pa4iVw^ay ‘binding of the soul, addiotion to, Middle,’ 
. tecaUs one of tne meanings of wuhafiaha ; compare in Mahftbh&rata, iii, 
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address ^bhante * tti. This is throughout to be combined with 
what follows, not with what precedes. Already Professor 
Weber, when in 1866 and 1867 . he inaugurated the Jain 
studies, had to grapple with two * bhante * tii passages, and 
in ode case^ he took the right, in the other* the wrong, 
way. Which of the two ways be the right one may easily 
be seen from the cognate addresses * Khandaya * //, ' Goyamd ' 
tif * Kdnha* etc., which invariably open new phrases.* 
In the Vagga subscriptions Dr. Barnett prints tti for iti^ 
as he thinks it is “demanded by the dialect” (p. 126 *). 
This argument, however, does not hold good, as those 
subscriptions, by their omission in good manuscripts, are 
priwed to be interpolations, which of course, in language, 
follow their own rules.^ It would have been best either 1 q 
ignore altogether such insertions — there are some more (also 
subscriptions) on p. 135, , 23 . and on p. 136, g — or to put them 
in brackets. &lso in a few other respects Dr. Barnett 
has not been quite happy in dealing with textual particu- 
larities. He regularly prints Ayo for — mvaya^gevejja for 
naca ya gevejja^ — thimiya for Uhimiya,^ — uttaranti for otaranti 


13178, na krtyatdm anubandhah^ * do not stick to your wish.’ In the smaller 
St. Petersburg dictionary the heads lb and le of the luliclo mubandha should 
be combined under the meanings * addiction to, particular wish, intention.* 

1 “ Uber ein Fragment der Bhagavatl,” ii (1867), p. 2or. 

^ L.C., p. 302. 

3 L.C., pp. 261, 296; 256, 303. The Ijook under notice, pp. 58, 80, 81. 
It may be mentioned here that some addresses of the kind have been entirely 
misunderstood, even by Malayagiri, In his comroentaiT on the second Upanga 
(Eajapra^ni, Calc. ed.'8ainTat, 1936, p. 30) ho takes deva {t)i in the sense of 
dev'di, and therefore paraphrases the words * devd ’ i antnane bhagavam Mahdvlre 
ie deva evam vaydal by dev* ddi-yogdd dev^ddx^iratnano bhagavdn Makdvmne tdn 
devdn evam avddit. In the same book similar mistakes are found on pages 
74 and 76 (bol^ times the text has * Suriyabhd* i), and perhaps also elsewhere. 
But * bhante ’ tti is rightly interpreted on p. 96 f. Only an optional^ blunder is 
committed by Abhayadtva when he says that 'Goyamd^ {t)i may in Sanskrit 
either be GautamHi or Oautamdyi (i.e. dyi Gautama) ; see for instance Bhagayatf, 
ed. Benares, fol. 794 f . 

t The subscriptions offer the half-Sanskritic plural ajjhayan^i^i (not 
and the numeral hiya (not, as the text puts, biiya or bitiya). 

» The latter form, offered by the manuscripts, is also required by the vedhaya- 
(veetahaA metre of the canon. Professor Jacobi, who has discovered the metre, 
calls. it Hypermetron; see Wel)er’s “Indische Studien,** xvii, p. 389 ff. Its 
oriffinal designation, veihaya^ is preserved in the canon. T^ter oompositioiu of 
the tm are found in the verses 9, 11, and 22 of the Ajita§anti-stava (British 
Museum MS. Or. 2132). 
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(which is the equivalent of paccorHhanti^)^ — Saha^samhamna 
for Sahasamhavana^ — mugga-indna for mugga^^ . . . mdsa, — 
um for M/’M, — uitha for oHha^ — nijjardyarde for wjjara- 
tarde^ — sijjhihii for stjj/iihii 5. In the last instance, which 
comprises two or three passages, the materials used* have 
probably proved insufficient. The missing cypher is in 
the second passage known to me from a very old and 
excellent manuscript preserved in the Strassburg University 
Library, and in the first passage from Weber’s shortened 
copy of the Berlin MS. No. 1062.® In the third passage 
the figure is perhaps not to be expected, as the text towards 
the end is more and more abbreviated. To understand how 
certain figures may be missing in the usual manuscripts ^ we 
must keep in mind that these manuscripts are written by 
men who were little acquainted with the letter-numerals 
that before their time had been in use for 4 and higher 
numbers ; such numbers, therefore, are often omitted, while 
the universally known cyphers 2 and 3 are regularly retained. 
The five future forms beginning with f^ijjhihii may be derived 
from the Aupapatika-siitra, §§ 56 (ray edition, p, 62, 28 f.)> 
116, 147. In the abbreviated passages Dr. Barnett some- 
times rather arbitrarily prints -o for -e. uO single 

readings that are objectionable, I only draw attention to 
some which occur in the last four lines of the text. These 

lines should be read as follows : — 

* 

Anuttarovavaiya-dasanam ego suya-kkhandho ; tinni vagga ; 
tisu ceva divasesu uddissanti. Tattha paclhama-vagge dasa 
uddesaga ; bitiya-vagge terasa uddesaga ; tatiya-vagge dasa 
uddesaga. Sesam jaha Dhamma-kahanam taha neyavvam. 

I have perhaps been too long in dwelling on some of the 
deficiencies of Dr. Barnett’s book. In the main it is 
textual trifles only in which I deviate from his lines, 
and but few of these trifles affect his translations, which 


1 See Weber’s “ Fragment der Bhagavati,” ii, p. 301. 

> See Weber’s second Catalogue, p. 505, ig, whore * na ’ is the letter-numeral 
for 5. 
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are very elaborate and very useful. I hope ere long to 
meet Dr. Barnett again on our common ground. Perhaps 
he may then show himself more international than in the 
present work ; that, without neglecting English publications 
and manuscripts, he will give a little more attention to what 
has appeared and is preserved on the Continent. 

Ernst Leumann. 


A Catalogue of Palm-lkaf and Selected Paper MSS. 
belonging to the Durbar Library, Nepal. By Maha- 
MAHOPADiiYAYA Haua Prasad Sastri. To which has 
been added a Historical Introduction by Professor C. 
Bendall. (Cfilcutta, 1905.) 

While Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri is making 
his third stay in Nepal, for the purpose of examining 
a collection of palm-leaf and paper MSS. made by the 
Maharaja, it seems high time to direct the attention of 
Sanskrit scholars to the volume under notice, in which the 
results of his second expedition to Nepal have been collected. 
On that occasion he travelled, in 1898-9, with the late 
lamented Professor Bendall, and was also accompanied, under 
the auspices of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, by his assistant. 
Pandit Binodavihari Bhattacharya. An account of some 
of the results of this tour was published by Professor Bendall. 
in hie report to the Vice-Chancellor, reprinted in this Journal 
for 1900, p. 162. Professor Bendall's contribution to the 
present work, though short, is particularly valuable, as it 
consists of a “ History of Nepal iiiid surrounding kingdoms 
(1000-1600 A.D.), compiled chiefly from MSS. lately 
discovered.” Thus Professor Bendall was able to make use 
of a new VamSvalT, belonging to the reign of Jayasthitimalla, 
A.D. 1380-94, which gives a large number of dates of im- 
portant events. I must leave it to specialists in the field 
of Nepalese history to criticise the historical results gained 
bv Professor Bendall from this and other sources, confining 
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myself to a consideration of their bearing on the history of 
two well-known legal Sanskrit works. 

CandeSvara, the reputed minister of Tirhut and author 
of that standard compendium of the Mithila School, the 
Ratndkara^ extols his patron, King Harisimhadeva of Tii*hut, 
as having been victorious over all the kings of Nepal. This 
statement, from the evidence collected by Professor Bendall, 
would seem to be a boast, or at least an exaggeration. It 
seems safer to regard Harisimha and his ancestors who 
reigned in Tirhut, Simraon, and also possibly other parts 
of the Nepal-Terai, as at most titular kings of Nepal, even 
if they really claimed sovereignty over the valley of Nepal 
at all.” Professor Bendall does not go the length of treating 
the invasion of Nepal by Harisimhadeva as a mere fiction ; 
he has printed a specimen leaf from his ” third Yamsavall,” 
hoping that it will be fully deciphered one day by some 
one skilled in the Himalayan languages, and will throw 
a fresh light on the invasion of Harisimha, to which it 
evidently refers. 

The Madnnaratnapmdipnf another voluminous manual of 
religious and civil law, in seven parts, is ingeniously con- 
nected by Professor Bendall with the dynasty of On-akhpur- 
Camparan or W. Tirhut, King Madanasimhadeva, who is 
mentioned in two Nepalese MSS. as reigning in a..i). 1453-4 
and 145 r in Gorakhpur, being identified by him with 
the royal author, or iifspirer of the Madanaratna, King 
Madanasinxbadeva. The present writer, going on the 
quotations in the Madanaratna only, has referred its com- 
position to the second half of the fifteenth century as the 
latest date. This would agree with the two above-mentioned 
dates. On the other hand, Haraprasad Shastri, when 
discussing the MS. by which the Prayascitta portion of the 
Madanaratna is represented in this collection, points out 
that Professor Eggeling’s I.O. Catalogue, which contains 
long extracts from another part of the Madanaratna, makes 
M^anasimha a king of Delhi. An analogous passage occurs 
in a copy of the Yyavahara section of the Madanaratna, 
which X have been able to consult. It will thus be neoessary, 
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I suppose, to adhere to the statements made in the Madana- 
ratna itself, and to take out its author from the Gorakhpur- 
Camparan dynasty. As suggested by Haraprasad Shastri, 
he might have been an influential Rajput chief, who lived 
in tlfe province of Delhi during the period of anarchy in the 
early part of the fifteenth century. 

Turning to Haraprasad Shastri’s contributions to the 
present volume, they fill by far the larger portion of it, and 
consist chiefly of an elaborate preface containing short notices 
of the most important MSS., and of a full catalogue of 
palm-leaf MSS. in the Durbar Library, Nepal, followed by two 
indexes. Of the paper MSS., which are as a rule less ancient 
than the palm-leaf MSS., a selection only is given, embracing 
those which have not yet been properly described elsewhere. 
The whole number of MSS. in the Durbar Library comes 
up to nearly 6,000, and they contain the Royal Collection 
of Nepal from^the remotest antiquity. The Nepal climate 
is specially favourable for the preservation of MSS., and 
palm-leaves of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries have not 
yet decayed. Nearly all the various branches of Brahmanical 
lore are represented in this collection. Thus there are many 
old grammatical works of the Aindra and Candra schools. 
To the department of Smrti belong, in the first place, two 
MSS. of Ndrada, one of them accompanied by a brief 
commentary in the Newari language. This MS. seems to be 
closely related to the valuable Nepalese MS., dated a.d. 1407, 
belonging to Professor Bendall, which has been used for 
my edition of the Naradasmrti, so that the two dlokas at 
the close of this new MS. may be emended from Professor 
BendaU’s MS. Among the numerous other Smrti MSS., 
Ratnakarai^^dika by Droi^ia, copied in a.d, 1133, is specially 
remarkable for its age. Of medical MSS., CarakoHamhim, 
said to have been copied in 1183 a.d., is the oldest. This 
MS., which may possibly throw some new light on the history 
of Caraka’s textbook, will be examined by Dr. Hoemle. 
Bwahrdaya is by Dr. P. C. Ray considered one of the 
most ancient works extant on Hindu chemistry. Among 
astronomical works we may mention Tamnqjataka, regarding 
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which some new details are here given, in addition to the 
description contained in J.A.S.B., 1897. Kavya, dramas, 
both Sanskrit and Nepalese, lexicography, politics, erotics, 
systems of philosophy. Buddhism, epics and Furanas, 
stotras, and other branches of Sanskrit learning are* also 
well represented, and there is an enormojis amount of 
Tantrika literature. 

Altogether, this is one of the most valuable Sanskrit 
catalogues published of late years, and a future Aufrecht 
will be able to use it as an excellent basis for compiling 
a supplement to that useful work, the Catalogiis Catalogomm, 

J. Jolly. 


Dictionnaire Cam-Francais. Par Etienne Aymonier, 
Besident Superieur Honoraire, Ancien Directeur de 
TEcole Coloniale, et Antoink Cahaton, Attache d. la 
Biblioth^que Nationale, Ancien Membre de TEcole 
Fran^aise d’ExtrSme Orient. (Paris : Imprimerie 
Nationale, Ernest Leroux, 1906.) 

It is no easy matter to review a dictionary, unl^si indeed 
one does it after the manner of the legendary Scotchman 
who tackled Dr. Johnson’s. In the present case the 
difficulty is not ^minished by the fact that the work in 
question is the first di6tionary that has ever been put 
together of the Cham language, with which hardly anyone 
in Europe except its compilers, and certainly not the writer 
of this notice, can claim an acquaintance at first hand. The 
authors of this important dictionary are honourably known 
in connection with previous works on the Chams and their 
language (as well as other Indo - Chinese peoples and 
languages), and the present work is a fitting culmination 
of their labours. 

The Chams were formerly a great nation, but are now 
a mere set of fragments dispersed in various localities, 
mainly in Camboja and Aunam. Their language, of which 
there are two dialects, that of Camboja and that of Annam, 
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is probably doomed to extinction, and is of little practical 
use as a spoken vernacular. But from the scientific point 
of view it is of great interest and importance. Regarded 
as lexicographical material, as one sees it in this dictionary, 
the ISinguage constitutes a most curious jumble. Words 
of the most diverse origin jostle one another in these pages, 
the principal elements being Malayo - Polynesian, Mon- 
Khmer, Sanskrit, and Arabic. But one must distinguish : 
the Sanskrit and Arabic words represent merely the deposit 
left by the two foreign systems of religion and general 
culture by which the race has been affected, llinduism, 
in a form mainly Sivaite, became at an early date the 
national religion, and is still (though in a very corrupt 
and degenerate state) the faith, or rather the cult, of 
a part of the Ghams of Annam. The rest of them, as well 
as their emigrant cousins in Camboja, are Muhammadans, 
though the no&iinally Muslim section of the Chains of 
Annam retains many pagan beliefs and practices. With 
the other two elements in their mixed vocabulary the case 
is very different. Here we are dealing with a much older 
stratum of the language; or rather with two strata that 
have been so intimately welded together that learned 
scholars are still disputing as to which of them is to be 
considered as representing the original Cham language. 
On the one side we have Professors Kern and Kuhn, with 
the authors of this dictionary and the late Professor Niemann, 
on the other Professor Schmidt and the late Dr. Himly, all 
very high authorities, differing, if I may vary the metaphor, 
as to which was the original stock and which the graft. 

The problem is a difficult one: what is, in general and 
in this particular case, to be the ultimate criterion of 
linguistic classification P The position of Cham in regard 
to this question may perhaps best be made intelligible by 
a fictitious parallel instance. If there had never been any 
such thing in the Romance and Teutonic languages as 
grammatical inflection, what criterion would one employ to 
decide into which of these two classes English should be 
placed? That is pretty closely analogous to the position 
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of Cham in relation to the Mon -Khmer and Malayo- 
Polynesian families. If its characteristics are enumerated, 
it will be found that some of them are distinctly Mon- 
Khmer, others as decidedly Malayo-Polynesian. Thus it 
has, like the Mon -Khmer languages, a strong tendency 
towards monosyllabism and accentuates the final syllable. 
As in Achehnese, w’here these peculiarities also occur, the 
presence of Mon-Khnicr words indicates the cause of this 
divergence from the normal type of the Malayo-Polynesian 
languages of the Eastern Archipelago. Partly as a con- 
sequence of this peculiarity, Cham (once more like Achehnese) 
makes a frequent use of aspirated consonants, even in words 
of Malayo-Polynesian affinity, where they are usually « the 
result of the suppression of the vowel of the penultimate 
syllable of words whose final syllable begins with h. Such 
cases are jhak^ ‘wicked* (Malay jahat)^ jhik^ ‘to sew* 
(Malay jahit)^ thdu^ ‘to know* (Malay tahu)^ thun, ‘year* 
(Malay tahun). In the Malayo - Polynesian languages 
aspirated consonants are almost unknown; in the Mon- 
Kbmer family they are common. Another effect of the 
accentuation of the final syllable is that the ancient final 
diphthongs are often preserved, e.g. in such words as apn^i^ 
‘fire* (Malay api)^ moiai^ ‘dead* (Malay mati). To the 
same cause is doubtless to be attributed the most characteristic 
of all the peculiarities of Cham phonology (though a few 
parallels may b^ found elsewhere), viz. the indifference of 
the vowel of the penultimate syllable in such cases as akan, 
ikan^ ‘fish,* adun, iduh^ ‘nosp,* arak^ urak^ ‘thread,* and the 
like. This peculiarity makes Cham in some cases an 
awkward language to disentangle : thus, the words ‘ prawn * 
(Malay hudang)^ ‘charcoal* (Malay arang)^ ‘longing* (Malay 
hidam)^ ‘while* (Malay sMang) are all represented by the 
Cham word Jiada^t which is also the name of the Bulak% 
JamnemiH^ a species of bird that can be taught to talk. 
On the other hand, it appears that Cham is somewhat less 
consonantal than the Mon-Khmer languages, and in this 
respect approaches nearer to the Malayo-Polynesian type, 
which admits even less of the heaping up of consonants 
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than do the Mon -Khmer languages. But in the extent 
and complexity of its vowel-system Cham is again nearer 
to the Mon-Ehrner family. To some extent the mixture 
of the Cham phonetic system shows itself even in the treat- 
ment of Indian loanwords, some of which, having passed 
through a Mon-Khmer channel, have been forced into the 
abbreviated forms usual in that family (and in Indo-China 
generally), while others retain their fuller forms, as they 
do in the Indonesian languages. Thus we find dik and 
dukhak, representing the Pjili dukkha (as well as duhkhak^ 
from the Sanskrit duhkha)^ dij>, depa and deba (Sanskrit 
deva)y bhum and bhum (Sanskrit hhumi)y and the like. It 
is moticeable that the Cham words, whether of Indian or 
Mon -Khmer aifinity, have not as a rule shared in the 
Lautverschiebung which has affected Khmer (and to 
a less extent Mon) phonetics in comparatively modem 
times ; the Ch&m sonants are not pronounced as surds, and 
mce versd. 

But, after all, do these considerations help one much 
towards the solution of the problem? Are not phonetics 
largely a matter of racial idiosyncrasy, and is a language 
to be held to have lost its identity when its adoption ^y 
an alien, community has modified its phonetic system P Is 
the Pidgin English of the China ports no longer to be 
considered a Teutonic dialect? 

Syntax as a criterion of classification offers much the 
same difficulties. There is very little difference, in generfd 
principles, between the syntactical systems of the Mon- 
Khmer and Malayo-Polynesian families. But anyhow, as 
the case of Pidgin English again illustrates, the transference 
of a language from one racial community to another is often 
accompanied by a modification of its syntax, which is really 
not a principle essentially inherent in the language itself, 
but rather a form imposed upon it by the mentality of the 
person speaking it. 

Then there is the formative system by means of which 
words are built up in the languages in question. But this 
is very similar in the Mon-Khmer and Malayo-Polynesian 
J.R.A.S. 1907 . 73 
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familiesi and u not grammatioal (i.e. of the nature of 
aooidenoe) but etymological. On both grounds it is far less 
ooaolusive as a criterion of olassiOoation than an inflectional 
system would be. What inference could legitimately 
be drawn from the existence in English of words ^ith 
Eomance terminations, such as -/ton or •meutf even when 
(as in the word atonement) they are occasionally affixed to 
words of Teutonic origin P Even if we concede to Professor 
W. Schmidt that the use of prefixes and infixes in Cham 
resembles the Mon-Khmer nearer than the Malayo-Folynesian, 
one cannot but note (as an illustration of the entanglement 
of the relation of these' families) that the very words by 
which (in “ Anthropos/^ tom. ii, fasc. 2, p. 332) <he 
endeavours to show the existence in Cham of the Mon- 
Khmer infix -p- as applied to roots beginning with /- are 
mostly of Malayo- Polynesian affinity! The prefixes and 
infixes of the Mon-Ehmer and Malayo-Polynesian families 
respectively being practically identical, much has been made 
of the existence in the latter family of suffixes, which the 
former does not possess, and it has generally been stated 
that Cham in this respect conforms to the Mon-Ehmer 
type. It appears to be true that the most charao.teristic of 
Malayo-Polynesian suffixes, -an and. are not recognised 
as now existing as living elements in the Cham language. 
But even a cmuoI glance through this dictionary reveals 
the fact that they hav6, at any rate, existed in former 
times. The word eamilan^ *,nine ' (Malay eambilan)^ is usually 
regarded as derived from the verb ambil^ * to take.* Salatan^ 
gdlatan^ * south ’ (Malay silatan), is from s^lat, * strait ’ (the 
word is not Arabic, as by a misprint is stated in this 
dictionary, and the reference is to the straits of the Eastern 
Archipelago, perhaps the Sunda Straits in particular). 
Professor Eem has suggested that the word for * elephant,’ 
in Cham Umdn^ Javanese Iman^ is derived from //ma, the 
old Malayo-Polynesian word for * hand.* Here, at any rate, 
are a few words built up by means of sufibc* formation. 
Unfortunately, though lima exists in Cham (in Ibe form 
UM\ ^ five *), the other two stems, ambil and s/f/s/, apparently 
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do not occur. Must it be inferred that samihn and mhtan 
have been borrowed by Cham from some other Malayo- 
Polynesian tongue P (There are, of course, such loanwords ; 
e.g. padumdn, * magnetic compass,’ is undoubtedly from the 
Javanese padotmn (from rfom, ^ needle ’), and iuranan, the title 
of a royal chronicle, may, as the authors suggest, be from 
the Malay turman, more usually hHumnan^ * descent ’ ; the 
Cham forms of the stems contained in these two words are 
jarum and trun respectively.) Probably a systematic search 
would reveal other words formed with suffixes, but they 
cannot be very numerous. It would seem that the old 
Malayo-Polynesian dialect which entered into the composition 
of^the Cham language made use of this method. If it has 
become obsolete now, the fact is no doubt due to the influence 
of the competing Mon-Ehmer element. 

Admitting, therefore, that the problem as to the proper 
classification of a language is one that cannot be solved by 
merely lexicographical evidence, it does, however, seem that 
under the peculiar circumstances of the present case such 
evidence must carry great weight. Surely it is of the very 
first importance that the Cham equivalents for a large 
number of words in common use are prpponderatingly of 
Malayo-Polynesian affinity. Taking a score or more of the 
names of parts of the body (human and animal), I find that 
of the Cham equivalents (some fifty in number) about half 
are of doubtful, unknown, or foreign (mainly Indian or 
Arabic) origin, the remainder being to the extent of four-- 
fifths Malayo-Polynesian and only one -fifth Mon-Ehmer. 
Moreover, the Mon - Khmer words appear in several cases 
to be loanwords taken direct from Ehmer or some other 
neighbouring allied tongue, such as Stieng or Bahnar. 
With one exception the Mon-Ehmer words have synonyms 
of Malayo-Polynesian origin ; but the converse is not the 
case. These things must have been amongst the very first 
to which primitive man had to give names; and if the 
Oham language of to-day still calls them by their aneflent 
Malayo-Polynesian names, it is a strong argument in favour 
of classing it in that family of speech. Such words are not 
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likely to be lost or borrowed wholesale ; they are in daily 
use in the mouths of the people. To my mind they are 
more likely to be preserved than even numerals and personal 
pronouns. One knows that Malay, for instance, has borrowed 
some of these from Sanskrit, while the bazaar jargon Hhat 
passes for Malay has actually acquired two pronouns from 
Chinese. Again, Khmer has borrowed its higher numerals 
from Siamese in comparatively modern times, while Japanese, 
in addition to its native system, has also taken over the 
Chinese numerals. Still, it is worth mentioning that the Cham 
numerals and personal pronouns are Malayo-Polynesian. 

In other departments of the vocabulary the preponderance 
of this element is not so marked. Nevertheless, it exists 
in the names of colours, while in those of the commoner 
animals and in words of relationship the balance in favour 
of the Malayo-Polynesian element is very small. Names 
of metals are also about equally divided. This is not the 
place to work out this line of analysis in detail, I have 
said quite enough to draw attention to the interest attaching 
to the Cham language as a difficult case in linguistics. The 
present dictionary will not only be of use in contributing 
towards the solution of this problem ; it is alF^» likely to 
prove a most valuable help to all students of the Mon- 
Khmer and Malayo-Polynesian families of speech. 

With a view, to facilitating comparative studies in these 
directions the authors have in many cases given a number 
of cognate forms from the allied languages. This has added 
ve^ materially to their labours, but also to the value of the 
dictionary. I must not, therefore, be taken as underrating 
this part of their work when I add that it is by no means 
complete, and that in a few cases the comparisons cannot 
be supported. Karamat^ ' vertu,’ * bonnes oeuvres,’ * saintet^,’ 
is, at any rate in the last sense, from the Arabic not 

from the Sanskrit harman. Durt, 'precious stone,’ is the 
saiMte as the Malay baiduri, *opal,’ both being of Indian 
origin. Mody^on and its variant padtjdn^ * assistant minister 
(or priest),’ must, I think, be from the Sanskrit vidvams 
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(like the Malay biduan)^ and are unconnected with the 
Arabic muezzin ; here the authors halted between two 
opinions. Cldap^ ‘wing/ is the Malay myap, Di, di, the 
proposition ‘ in/ etc., is doubtless the same as the Malay 
di (not ti, as given in the dictionary). Tapak, ‘droit 
devant,’ etc., is not merely the Bahnar topat, but also the 
Malay tdpaL Batah, ‘ net (for bare - hunting)/ is not 
connected with the Malay benang (meaning ‘ thread '), but 
is a word that reappears in the sense of ‘ net ’ in other 
languages of the Eastern Archipelago. The late Dr. Brandes, 
whose death is so deeply lamented by all who take an interest 
in Malayo-Polynesian research, long ago suggested that this 
w^ the stem of the common word for ‘animal’ (Malay 
hinatangf Cham banafah), which in that case must have 
originally meant ‘ animal caught in a net.’ Badan, ‘ body,’ 
is an Arabic \i^ord, as stated, but the Malagasy vatand^ given 
as cognate with it, has nothing to do with it, being related 
to another word (Malay balang), which in several Malayo- 
Polynesian languages means ‘ trunk,’ especially of a tree, but 
also in some cases the trunk of the hnman body. Dabldti, 
‘ formerly,’ is from ha/du, ‘ head,’ and is equivalent to 
Mai. dahtihi, Darak, ‘ sea,* is probably connected with 
Mai. darat, ‘ land ’ ; in the Philippines the word occurs with 
the former meaning. Jal^ ‘net,’ like the Mai. jala^ is 
presumably of Indian origin, only the Cham word has the 
typical Mon-Khmer and Indo-Chinese monosyllabic form. 
Padam^ dam, ‘to put out a light,’ must be the Mai. padam. 
For padakf ‘ sword,’ compare the Mai. p^dang. For padah, 

‘ spacious,’ and also the numeral coefficient for ‘ paillettes 
tress^es,’ one may compare the Mai. bidang, ‘spacious,’ 
etc., which is also the coefficient for kajang, ‘ awnings,’ and 
the like, as well as the Mai. padang, ‘ plain,’ ‘ open space.’ 
The root appears to convey the idea ol ‘ breadth ’ simply. 
I doubt if badah, ‘to make manifest,’ fcan be connected 
with the Mai. bhdang ; I think it must be classed with the 
Javanese padang, ‘ clear,’ and perhaps also the Old KBmer 
dahf ‘to see’: compare the Mai. pandang, ‘to look.’ Here 
also goes the Cham word bidan^ ‘ clairement,’ which cannot 
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be oonnected vitb tbe* BugU mita, Mai. Uhat, or Sanskrit 
vide, aa the authors suggest. Du^rake, ‘ p4oh4,’ ‘ p4oheur/ 

* enfer,’ represents two distinot Sanskrit words, which occur 
in Malay under tbe forms dirhaka, ‘treason/ ‘traitor/ 
and mraka, ‘hell.* Bala, bald, ‘mal/ ‘malbeur/ is*' the 
Arabic lb) which reappears in Malay as -iala, Baluv, 
pronounced baHu, 'fallow/ ‘widower/ ‘widow/ is the 
Malayo-Polynesian tealu, balu, ‘widow/ ‘widower.* Biya, 
riyd, tiyd, in such expressions as jalan riyd, ‘the public 
road/ krauh riyd, ‘a big river/ is the same word as the 
Malay and Achehnese raya, ‘ large/ ‘ grand * ; the root* 
meaning is ‘big/ not ‘royal/ and tbe word has nothing 
to do with the Indian rd/a, ‘ king.* Jamp, ‘ reply/ *is 
unquestionably from the Arabic <^1^, jawdb (not judb), 

and there was no need to query it. Pation, ‘ white/ ‘ fair/' 

is probably identical with the Mon 

btdA, pronounced ‘ white.* Pryod, ‘ belly/ and pra6, 

‘entrails/ ‘bowel/ are perhaps connected with the Malay 
pirut, Achehnese priut, ‘belly/ which in some o£ the 
cognate languages of the Archipelago also means ' entrails.* 
(Final -d interchanges in Cham with -t, e.g. krtfdc, kruaic, 
‘orange/ ‘lemon/ is the Achehnese kSruei.) Pakai, ‘to 
insult,* is clearly joognate to Mai. maki, which has the same 
meainng, Pcyar, .‘dawn,* is tbe Arabic which reappears 

in Malay vt fcyar and pajar. PaAkat, ‘tier,* is tbe Mal. 
patigkat. With ptyaih, ‘seed/ ‘race,* compare the Mal. 
byi; b^$h. Avan, 'to embroider,* appears to be the same 
as the Mal. atean, ‘cloud,* ‘pattern (in artistic design).* On 
the other hand, tbe relation of parau^, ‘ to arrange troops 
into line/ to the Mal. bark, ‘ line/ seems very dubious ; and 
much the same must be said of the connection suggested by 
the authors between parauA, ‘to destroy/ and Mal. prdn 
(sih: presumably pdnmy, ‘to fight*). Tan&ip, tanobtp, ‘to 
bary,** is identical with Mal. tanam (which has the same 
SQBse), and the reference in this paragraph to tandk, ‘ earth/ 
is iimntelligible. Tatutm, Umam, ‘garden/ is probably 
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connected with tanam\ there is also a Malay word iaman^ 
* garden.’ The root is probably tow, ‘to plant,’ which (as 
Professor Schmidt has pointed out) occurs in several Mon- 
Khmer languages. Tamat^ ‘ end/ ‘ finished,’ is the Arabic 
Tanl^ ‘ ear/ a mere variant of taM, should not have 
been put into the same paragraph with the quite distinct 
word to««, ‘ to question.’ Tasak^ * ripe/ is rightly connected 
by the authors with the Mai. masak^ but they should also 
have cited the Kawi, Balinese, and Batak tasak, which are 
better parallels than the Malay word. I cannot see any 
connection between kaliut ‘rebel/ ‘peril,’ ‘war,’ etc., and 
the Mai. p^rkilahian, ‘ quarrel,’ and I doubt the identity of 
haktn^ hulmf ‘slave,’ and the Mai. hulur. The word Aan, 
‘food,’ appears to be the same as the root of the Javanese 
pangan^ ‘ to eat.’ Sakavin^ aakamin^ ‘ dowry,’ appears to be 
the Mai. m kahwin (this last being a Persian word). 8atru^ 
‘ enemy,’ even* if it does come from the Khmer %atruVf is of 
Indian origin ; compare the Mai. Hdvd^ ‘ covetous 

desire/ is probably the Arabic and Mai. (pronounced 
hawa in Malay), not These suggestions do not, of 

course, profess to be exhaustive. 

The dictionary fills over 530 pages, and (including 
variants) contains something like 10,000 Cham words, each 
of which is given both in the native character and in 
a transliterated form. In many cases phrases and sentences 
are given in illustration of the use of particular words. In 
some cases there is an indication that the word in question 
belongs to the dialect of Oamboja, or that of Annam; it 
were rather to be wished that this had been done througho^ut, 
though it appears that the two dialects are very closely 
allied. The dictionary proper is preceded by a valuable 
introduction, explaining the orthography, grammar, etc., 
of the language, and a useful bibliography, in which a great 
number of works dealing with the linguistics of the Mon- 
Khmer and Malayo-Polynesian families, etc., are enumerated. 
At the end come two indexes : one of the French equivalents 
used in the dictionary, and the other of the Cham words 
put into the order of the Boman alphabet. These wjH, 
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of course, greatly facilitate the use of the work for com- 
parative purposes, which will, after all, probably be its chief 
utility. Altogether the work has been well done, and its 
authors must be heartily congratulated on the accomplish- 
ment of their great task. The thanks of Orientalists are 
also due to the Ecole Fran 9 ais 6 d’Extr^me, Orient, under 
whose auspices it has appeared, as well as to the Imprimerie 
Nationale, which has printed the work in excellent style. 

0. 0. Blagden. 

Archeological Survey of Ceylon. Epigraphia Zbylanica, 
vol. i, parts 2 and Edited and translated by Don 
Martino de Zilva Wickremasinghe, epigraphist^^to 
the Ceylon Government. (London, 1907.) 

Wickremasinghe has continued his publication of ancient 
inscriptions in the island of Ceylon, of which he had given 
us the first instalment in 1904 (see J.E.A.S., 1905, p. 18*5 ff.). 
Part 2 of vol. i contains the slab-inscription of Eassapa Y 
(929-39) at Anuradhapura and the rock -inscriptions of 
Maha-Batmale (185-41) and Perumaiyan-Kulam (66-110), 
part 3 the two tablets of Mahinda IV (975-91) at Mihmtale, 
and a slab -inscription belonging to the same king and 
situated near the stone-canoe at AuujrSdhapura. 

All these intoriptions except the first and the last one 
have been published before, in my ‘'Ancient Inscriptions in 
Ceylon^' (London, 1882).' Wickremasinghe’s transcripts are 
in some places more correct than mine, but the facsimile 
of slab A of the Mihintale inscription which he has added 
to his volume (plate 14) is certainly not so legible as those 
given by me as No. 121 of my plates. As far as the 
translation of the inscriptions is concerned, Wickremasinghe 
has taken great trouble to give a better rendering, and in 
some cases he has done so with success. Thus, for instance, 
bis explanation of the word dakapati^udaliaprdpti^ given on 
p. 72, seems to be preferable to those given by Goldschmidt, 
Fraiike, and myself, although I have not been able to find 
the Pali dakapatti quoted by Wickremasinghe in support of 
bi^ theory.. 
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In a great many places the translation remains doubtful. 
Wickremasinghe certainly is right in stating that the 
rendering of the word vasag frequently occurring in these 
inscriptions by ‘farm' is not satisfactory (pp. 28, 83). But 
his dwn explanation is not better, and at the end he seems 
to give it up altogether, as in the translation of the two 
tablets at Mihintale he always prints ‘ a vasag from 
Damiya.' ^ 

The meaning of Dainiya, also, is not clear. On p. 83 
Wickremasinghe takes it to be a derivative of Pali dharamika, 

‘ that which belongs to dUamma,' but afterwards he seems 
to have abandoned this idea and to have considered Damiga, 
as J had done before, as the proper name of a village. In 
this case it would probably be identical with Damgamiyen 
mentioned in line 31 of slab A. 

Another difficult word is pmis in the slab-inscription of 
Kassapa Y at Anuradhapura, lines 38 and 41 (p. 48). This 
word is not found on the tablets at Mihintale, but we have 
it in the form pinisae on the pillar of General Lag Wijaya 
Singu Kit at Abhayawaewa (my A.I.C., p. 105, No. 157 B), 
in the inscription at the RuaTiwaeli dagoba, Anuradhapura 
(A.I.C., p. 92, No. 145, line 20), in that of the Galwihara, 
Polonnaruwa (A.I.C., p. 89, No. 137, line 26), and on the 
frieze at the Thuparama (A.I.C., p. 95, No, 147, lower 
portion, vii, 2). 

This pinisae is the Pali upanmdya^ with the meaning of 
the simple nmdya, ‘in order to' (see Childers), just as 
Clough gives it in his Sinhalese dictionary, s.v. pinia. With 
regard to piiik in the slab - inscription of Kassapa ■ Y, 
Wickremasinghe (p. 55) suggests that it might be derived 
from Sanskrit pranigri, but he does not say which form of 
this verb it could be. I believe that it corresponds to the 
Pali upanmaya^ ‘basis, groundwork, destiny' (Childers). 

A word occurring frequently in these inscriptions is 
meldfsh We find it in the slab-inscription of Kassapa Y, 

1 The translation given conjecturally in the note on p, 29, viz. ‘a house 
with land adjoininff ic for one’s maintenance,’ approaches very closely the 
rendering ‘ form ’ rejected by Wickremasinghe. ^ 
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line 18, on the tablets at Mihintale, B 66, on the slab- 
inscription of Mahinda lY, line 33, besides on the pillar of 
MahSkalattaewa (A.I.O., p. 78, No. 110 0), on the pillar 
at Mihintale (A.I.O., p. 80, No. 114 A), and on the pillar 
at Aetawiragollaewa (A.I.C., p. 80, No. 117, B 28).' In 
the first of these instances Wickremasinghe (p? 63), following 
Ghi^asekara, takes it to be a corraption of the Sanskrit 
mleccha and translates it by 'savages’; in the other instances 
he seems to have given up this rendering and puts the 
Sinhalese word into bis English translation just as he had 
done before with vmag. When transcribing these inscriptions 
in my A.I.O., I have separated this word and taken the 
first part meldt as the dative of the Sanskrit mela^ ' assembly,’ 
which is also found in Pali. The second part, si or fri (as 
it is sometimes spelt), I have connected with the following 
words, rad hoi kaemiyan^ and translated this ' the officers of 
the royal family.’ I see no reason for the present to give up 
this rendering. At any rate, it is better than Gu^asekara’s, 
which looks like a bad joke. 

Mindi on the tablets at Mihintale, B 20 has been left 
untranslated by Wickremasinghe (p. 109). I have rendered 
it by ' slaves,’ but I now see that we must put * elephant’s 
keepers’ instead. It is identicals with Sanskrit minthat 
Hem. De 9 in. 6. 138, and Pali mmda. 

With these few remarks I certainly have not exhausted 
the subject, but it woufd take too much space and time 
if I should examine in detail all the explanations given by 
Wickremasinghe. I fully acknowledge his great abilities, and 
the amount of labour he has consecrated to his Epigraphia 
Zeylanica, but we must confess at the same time that the 
Sinhalese language, especially of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, with all its difficulties and obscurities does not 
yet allow a satisfactory translation of these inscriptions. 
The earlier ones, as, for instance, that at Maha-Ratroale 
(p. 68 ff.), are comparatively easier, as their language ofiFers 
more^analogies with the Pali and other Prakrit dialects. 


September, 1907. 


E. HfiLLXB. 
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The Fagan Backs of the Malay Peninsula. By Walter 
William Skrat and Charles Otto Blagdbn. Two 
vols. (London : Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1906.) 

Tlfis work has been an unconscionably long time on the 
stocks for notice. One excuse is its great length, the two 
volumes running to nearly 1,600 octavo pages, and indeed it 
is hardly open to review, as it contains practically all that 
can be said on the subject up to the present time. It is 
a great book, and creates a fresh starting-point for scholars 
from which to continue research into this important ethno- 
logical subject. 

Every part of the book is carefully thought out; even 
the remarks on the bibliography of the subject, and on the 
varying value of the authorities and of their qualifications, 
are well worthy of note. The list contains many well- 
known names, including Sir Stamford Baffles, John Craufurd, 
an author, to the present writer’s mind, of astonishing 
powers of observation for his day, J. B. Logan, to 
whom we all owe so very much, the French Boman 
Catholic Fathers Favre and Bone, to whose work a worthy 
tribute is given, down to the quite modern times of Nelson 
Annandale and Budolf Martin. There is one writer as to 
whose work a distinct caution is entered — Yaughan-Stevens, 
of the Budolf Yirohow Stiftung Expedition. 

The introduction, on Environment, is of great interest, 
and to the untravelled student should be of informing value, 
as it so exactly describes the natural conditions under which 
the people live, and so well explains how their native 
culture arose out of human adaptation to surroundings. On 
to this culture has been grafted a growth which is the 
result of their contact with the Malays proper. They are 
now under the influence of the Pax Britannica, which it 
seems is tending to absorb them into their assimilating 
neighbours, the Malays. 

The book, as a whole, describes with great minuteness 
in every particular the Orang Titan, Wild Men, a name 
whioh^ as ourang-outang, has long been applied to a species 
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of ape in Europe, through an old mistake. The Orang 
Titan are divided into three separate groups, Semang, Sakai, 
and Jakun, who are respectively Negritos, probably Dravido- 
Australians, and aboriginal Malays. Among the Jakuns 
there are two sharply marked divisions, owing to environ- 
ment, into Hill Jakuns, Orang Hukit, and Sea Jakuns, Orang 
Laut. This last description of Jakun is of special interest 
to the present writer, as they include the S'letars, who in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were the source 
of extraordinary dread to European seamen as pirates, 
considering their mild and innocuous characteristics at the 
present day. In the earlj" da}’^s of European commerce the 
stories about them were always the same, whether under 
the name of Gellates, Saletes, Salleeters, or Saletars. The 
charge of piracy may have been due to mixing them up 
with more formidable tribes, but modern mildness under 
the Pax Britannica is no criterion of what a tribe can be 
like when left to its own resources. Witness the Nicobarese, 
who cannot be far removed from the Jakun in cousinship. 
Anything more unlike a pirate than a Nicobarese of to-day 
can hardly be conceived, yet they were dangerous wreckers 
only a short time ago. In addition to these th ' j are the 
Blandas, Besisi, Mantra, and Udai tribes, all of mixed origin. 

The diiRcult problem of the race affinities of the three chief 
aboriginal groups. is fairly and scientifically handled, though 
to some extent indeterminately. In regard to the Sakai 
and Jakun there is not so. much difficulty as in the case of 
the Semang. The Sakai are referred to races in Ceylon and 
India such as the Yeddas, Tamils, and possibly Australians, 
and the Jakun to the Malay races. The Semangs are 
Negritos, but whether or how related definitely to any other 
Negritos it is not so easy at present to say. The most 
marked characteristics for differentiation and for establishing 
affinities i.s the hair; the Semangs are woolly-haired, the 
Sakai are wavy-haired, and the Jakun are smooth-haired. 

I eee that the book has followed my tentative plan, as 
a preliminary to identification, of tabulating differences and 
similarities, and in an appendix has much elaborated in 
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a most interesting manner my table in the case of the 
Semangs and Andamanese. From this table and from the 
book generally I am still inclined to adhere to my general 
deduction that the Andamanese and Semangs (and possibly 
the Aetas of the Philippines) represent the relics of a race 
that in very ancient times occupied the south-eastern portion 
of the Asiatic continent before the irruptions of the oldest of 
the peoples whose existence or traces can now be found there. 

I cannot pretend in this Journal, or with the time at my 
disposal^ to review this important book as it deserves. 
Suffice it to say that vol. i deals in great detail with all 
the available information on Pace, Manners, and Customs, 
and vol. ii with that on Peligion and Language. In the 
section on Barter it is shown that the various tribes proceed 
very much as do similarly situated peoples elsewhere in 
procuring foreign articles of commerce, but I am not sure 
that the Mafay trader’s ways are quite fairly stated. It 
is not fair, for example, to place as evidence of rascality 
local and Singapore prices merely in juxtaposition without 
taking into consideration transport, deteriorsition, risk, profit, 
and so on. On this principle all trading can be shown to 
be rascally. 

There is a considerable space devoted to a description 
of Vaughan -Stevens’ ‘ flower- theory ' to account for the 
decorative patterns in use among the wild tribes, a theory 
which is rightly described as being reared on a foundation 
of sand. The warning to scholars who have no field 
experience conveyed in this part of the work is not without 
its usefulness, considering the extent to which Vaughan- 
Stevens’ German editors were misled by the theory and the ‘ 
supposed evidence in support thereof. This subject is gone 
into in extraordinary detail, no less than 90 pages being 
devoted, with 25 plates, to the Semang alone. The deco- 
rative art of this people is in violent contrast with that of 
the Andamanese, which can be summarised as consisting 
of customary conventional lines in one or more of three 
colours, and in one or more of eleven patterns approximately 
achieved. , 
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The Semang are described as having no organised body 
of chiefs, and as holding property in common, and on the 
whole the social order with them seems to resemble that 
of the Andamanese, excepting a system of fines for ofifences 
which has been obviously borrowed from their Malay 
neighbours. The process of law-borrowing much further 
developed among the Sakai, while the ideas of polity and 
law developed among the Jakun and mixed tribes generally 
deserve detailed study in conjunction with those of the 
Nicobarese, and possibly such a comparative study might 
lead to valuable ethnological discoveries. 

Religious or semi -religious beliefs and customs are so 
liable to be borrowed and transferred that they are notiin 
themselves much evidence of race, but it is interesting 
to observe that the Semang, like the Andamanese, adopt 
platform burial in certain circumstances, and that the Jakuns, 
like the Nicobarese, show a great care for the souls of 
the dead, though the former do not seem to exhibit the 
extreme fear of the ghosts of the recently dead that 
characterises the Nicobarese. This seems, however, to be 
equally a characteristic of the Sakai. In the matter of 
beliefs, it is remarked truly enough that the pressure of alien 
religions resulting from the medley of races that have gone 
to fill the Malay Peninsula most probably explains the 
present state of .^ings among all the wild tribes, and that 
being so it is curious t6 note the directly Hindu origin of 
the Sakai belief that Baku is a monster that swallows up 
both the sun and the moon and causes eclipses. 

There is a curious note on the use of wooden imaged 
among some of the Orang Laut discovered among the Orang 
Mantong 6f Sanglar Island and elsewhere, which is referred 
to the use of adu-adu in the Nias Islands. They can equally 
well be referred to the kareau and the henfa (a suggestive 
term in this connection) of the Nioobars, as also can the 
lanchang or spirit-boat. 

The last great subject taken up in the work is Language, 
and on this point I shall be sfient, except to say that it 
is ^mirably treated and always interesting, as t fear tibiat, 
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once started on it, space and time would both be far too 
much occupied. 

In closing these desultory remarks on the work of Messrs. 
Skeat and Blagden, I would like to record an appreciation 
of tin honesty, fairness, accuracy, and completeness, so far 
as this last is at present possible, with which it has been 
compiled, rendering it an important contribution to our 
knowledge of the inhabitants of the south-eastern corner 
of the Asiatic continent. 

B. C. Tehfi.k. 


ATHARYA-yEUA Samhtta. Translated with a critical and 
• ezegetical commentary by William Dwight Whitney. 
Edited by Charles Rockwell Lanman. Harvard 
Oriental lories, vols. vii and viii. (Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, 1905.) 

The appearance of the present posthumous work is the 
outcome of a most fortunate combination of circumstances. 
The late Professor Whitney began bis career as a Sanskrit 
scholar at Berlin in 1851, when he copied a MS. of the 
Atharva-veda. He then proceeded to publish, in collaboration 
with Professor Roth, the editio princepi of that text in 
1856. Following this up with various contributions to the 
elucidation of the Atharra-veda, he deioted the last ten 
years of his life (1885-94) mainly to preparing a translation 
which embodied the results of his lifelong labours and was 
intended to fulfil a pledge given in the provisional preface 
to the edition of 1856. The work had so far progressed 
by 1892 as to justify an announcement in regard to its 
publication at no distant date, but the execution of this 
purpose was soon afterwards arrested by the hand of death. 
It a jieoulisrly deplorable misfortune for Yedio studies 

a scholar endowed with so clear and penetrating an 
intelleot and with such sanity of judgment should die before 
being able to give to the world his final researches on 
a book which is second only to the Big-veda in importance 
as a source for the history of Indian antiquity. It luo^y 
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turned out tliat the main body of Whitney’s work was fully 
written out, though it was by no means systematically 
complete. Luckily, too, the scholar best qualified for the 
task of putting into shape the material left by his old 
teacher was ready to undertake the work. Fortunately for 
us he has not been content to publish the^ MS. practically 
as he found it, but has, by adding introductions and 
innumerable details, spent much time and toil on making 
the book as valuable as possible to the student and researcher. 
I do not think anyone could deny that the work has been 
admirably done. No user of the book cau fail to recognize 
the saving of time effected by Professor Lanman’s method 
of arranging and supplementing the material with which 
he deals. The labour which his method of editing implies 
is, I think, not as a rule sufficiently appreciated. And 
when, as in the present case, an editor supplies far more 
accessory material than is generally considered adequate, 
he is sometimes even blamed for not having done mtfrel 
It may safely be said that never before has the material 
for the critical study of an extensive Yedic text been so 
comprehensively and systematically gathered from sources so 
multifarious. And it cannot be doubted that t!)e combined 
labours of author and editor will ]place the whole discipline 
of Yedic criticism upon a broader and firmer basis. Having 
had occasion tp^ ,make very considerable use of these two 
volumes, 1 have constamtly found their value in checking 
both the grammatical forms and the meanings of words 
which one frequently finds, quoted from the Atharva-veda 
without any indication that they may be of a highly 
; doubtful character. 

Whitney and Both’s edition of the Atharva-veda contained 
only the bare text. Owing to the carelessness of the 
Atharvan tradition the editors had to emend mtmy passages. 
Critical notes were therefore peculiarly necessary. These 
were, however, not supplied, and then only to a limited 
extent, till many years afterwards, when Whitney published 
his Indmt Yerborum to the Atharva-veda (1880), in 
which he indicated various readings and conjectures. Such 
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material is now much more fully given in the critical notes 
added after the translation of each verse in the present 
volumes. 

It is only possible here to touch on a few of the numerous 
poirfts that arrest one’s attention in perusing these volumes. 
In the first part (which is by Professor Lanman) of the 
general inti^oduction there is a section on the orthographic 
method pursued in the edition of the text. Whitney’s 
use of ch to represent ^ + Hn separate words (as brhdch&nU = 
hrhat-'idnti) against the Pratisakhya seems unsound, as the 
ch here represents and t is assimilated as c to this ch. 
To write eh for the Sandhi form is therefore very misleading. 
Infernally ch (as in gdcha) has a different origin, representing 
an Indo-European s + A: or kh. Here one seems justified 
in following, as Whitney does, the practice of the MSS. by 
W'ay of distinction. Some scholars, however, as Waekernagel, 
would write cSh everywhere. 

Further on Professor Lanman touches on the important 
question, what value the ritual Sutras have for the exegesis 
of the Samhita. The efforts of some distinguished scholars 
to explain texts of the Rig-veda and the Atharva-veda by 
means of the Sutras do not appear to have been at all 
successful hitherto. The extraordinary way in which the 
Sutras tear the Mantras from their context and often distort 
them in their application seems conclusive as to the Mantras 
having normally at least preceded the ritual.^ In some 
cases, of course, the Mantra and ritual would have been 
contemporary, as Professor Lanman thinks of viii, 8 
(pp. 502-3), though Whitney (p. 507) here, too, regards 
the ritual as later. 

Professor Lanman (p. cxxvi f.) calls attention to the 
extreme irregularity of metrical form in the Atharva-veda. 
The facts smted by him should be considered a warning 
against arguments for greater antiquity based on irregularity 
of metrical forms. Thus the Rig-veda has many regular 
verses which are distorted in the other Samhitas, and it 

1 Cf. ii, 14 (p. 68), 29 (p. 70), 31 (p. 73) ; iii, 20 (p, 121), 26 (p. 131). ^ 
J.R.A.S. 1907. 74 
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would be absurd to argue the priority of the latter. This 
consideration has to be borne in mind when it is argued that 
Pali versions in irregular metre are older than the epic 
versions. Again, the errors in the text of the Atharva-veda 
are frequently corrected by the Paippalada.^ 

The evidence adduced on p. cxli and pp.. 895 ff. seems to 
be conclusive as to the lateness of Book xix, and as to the 
former existence of an Atharva-veda which was limited 
to Books i-xviii. At the same time it is noteworthy that 
the material of Book xix appears in great part in the 
Paippalada text, and on an equality with the rest. 

In AV. i, 25* (p. 25), the word hridu occurs. Not only 
is its meaning quite uncertain, but even its form, the MSS. 
showing some eight variations. The etymologies mentioned 
on p. 26 are therefore quite valueless, and Hal^vy’s 
suggestion that it is a Sanskritization of ^topo^, ^greenish 
yellow,’ is especially wild. It would have been better to 
omit all reference to such conjectural philology. Whitney 
himself would have been the first to reject it. 

AY. xi, 7 (p. 643), is devoted to the laudation of TJcchista, 
the * remnant of the offering.’ Professor Deussen’s view is 
quoted that the meaning of IJcchista here is rather * residuum 
in general,’ the remainder that ^e get after subtracting 
from the universe all the forms of the world of phenomena. 
This interpretation will probably be regarded by most 
scholars as reading morb into the hymn than seems justified. 

It is interesting to note that mention is already made in 
the AV. (viii, 10**, *•) of Dhrtarastra, of Eubera, son of 
YiSrava^a, and of the serpent Taksaka. Unfortunately, 
in the absence of any real characterization of these names, 
no light is shed on their history. 

In view of Whitney’s knowledge of astronomyi his remarks 
are specially valuable regarding the futility of Wronomical 
discussions about maghi and attempts to extract a date from 
such indefinite material as is supplied byAY.ziv,l^*(p.742). 

^ Of. vii, 113* (p. 468); also xiii, 2** (p. 723), where the AV. is distorted in 
sense and metre, but the Paippalada text is in some degree better. So the VS. 
« wantonly defaces ” the metre in xix, 6* (p. 964). 
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The student of tliese volumes cannot fail to be struck 
by the sound sense repeatedly displayed by Whitney both 
in the notes and the translation. This^ for instance, appears 
in his rejection ^ of the attempt which has been made to prove 
that the famous verse of the funeral hymn f AV. xviii, 3* =s 
RV. X, 18*), ‘‘Arise, 0 woman,*' was originally a part 
of the ritual of the human sacrifice (^purum - medha) for 
which it is prescribed in the Sdhkhdyana Srauta Snira. 
Another example is the very sane reasoning with which 
he refutes, in AV. xix, 39*, Weber's emendation of ndva 
prahhrdmianam (Padapatha nd | dm | pra-hhrdmianam)^ 
‘not falling downwards,' to ndva - prahhrdmiamm, which 
h^ then translated ‘descent of the ship,’ and connected 
with the later Brahmana myth of the Deluge. Such 
conjectures may lead to grave chronological errors. I myself 
accepted this emendation, and the consequent connexion with 
the later leg&nd, in my “History of Sanskrit Literature" 
(p. 144) ; but now, after reading Whitney's note, I withdraw 
the name and the identification without reservation. 

In taking leave of this work, with its large amount of 
well -digested and well -arranged material, I cannot help 
expressing the conviction that every student who uses it 
will find it a first-class tool in all special investigations 
connected with the Atharva-veda. 

A. A. Macdonell. 

The Tabernacle, its History and Structure. By the 
Rev. W. Shaw Caldecott, with a commendatory 
preface by Professor A. H. Saycb, D.D., LL.D. Second 
edition, with the author’s final corrections. (London 
Religious Tract Society, 1906.) 

Solomon's Temple, its History and its Structure. By 
the Rev. W. Shaw Oaldecoit, with a preface by 
Professor A. H. Saycb, D.D., LL.D. (Religious Tract 
Society, 1907.) 

Beginning with a description of the journey of the 
Israelites from Sinai to Shiloh, Mr. Caldecott gives all the 

^ See above, pp. 226, 946, n. 3. 
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details necessary for the understanding of those wanderings, 
in which the Ark and the Tabernacle itself were the most 
iiXiportant impedimenta. On reading it, one realizes the 
fiill meaning to the migrating Jews of this centre of 
Israeli tish worship, with the elaborate ceremonies attadhed 
thereto, and how the Tabernacle, with its contents, became 
an impressive rallying-symbol until the settlement of the 
Israelites in the Holy Land, when only those located near 
the place where it was pitched had an opportunity of seeing 
it, and those at a distance had ample time to forget its 
existence and fall into the heathenism of the nations around, 
to which from the first they had strong inclinations. 

The portion giving the history of the Tabernacle until 
the building of the Temple is especially interesting, as 
containing the identification of Bamet-al-Haleel with the 
altar built by Samuel at Hamah. To this identification also 
the introduction is devoted, and the arguments deduced in 
support of the theory will probably be regarded as well 
reasoned. Photographs of the site are given, as well as 
a plan reconstructing the enclosure in question. 

The Tabernacle itself is described with much minuteness, 
and the author shows how, understood as he suggests, every 
detail fits in, and the measures al^o are clear if we regard 
the work as having been executed upon the basis of the 
employment of ,three difierent cubits, namely, of an 
English foot for gold 'and gold tapestry - work ; ^ for 
building-work ; and fqr measuring areas only. This, of 
course, offers a satisfactory solution, but it seems strange 
that the cubit for area and for building-work should differ. 
The author’s restoration of the Tabernacle is well worked 
out, and the design is less picturesque than that generally 
accepted, or than the design of Fergusson. 

Whatever may be the value of the author’s researches in 
Assyro-Babylonian metrology, the writer of the present 
notice feels bound to range himself on the side of Professor 
Sayee in the matter of the Senqarah arithmetical tablet. 
As is well known, the text gives, besides the table of square 
an^ cube roots, two much mutilated series of measures, the 
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first containing the cubit of 60 and the second that of 
30 fingers, as Assyriologists long ago recognized. The 
latter coincides in many details with the series published 
by Hilprecht in vol. xx of the Babylonian Expedition of the 
Vn^ereity of Penmylmnia (see the present Journal of the 
R.A.S., pp. 709-7101). 

Proportionate with the importance of the monument is 
the book dealing with Solomon’s Temple. As in the case 
of the Tabernacle, the author gives an excellent historical 
introduction, the first part of which, that dealing with the 
chronology, is of considerable importance. As is well 
known, the ordinary chronology of the kingdoms of Judah 
and Israel differs from that of Assyria by about 40 years. 
Mr. Shaw Caldecott shows, however, that by eliminating 
the reign of Athaliah, who was a usurper, and not recognized 

' As the publishld oopy of the Senqarah tablet is given as Sir Henry Rawlinson’s, 
and has some errors which were unavoidable in consequence of the bad state of 
the obverse, it is needful to state that, as far as the second edition of the TFeatem 
Asia Inscriptions^ vol. iv, is concerned, the text, though based upon the first 
edition, is entirely the work of the author of this notice. With the help of 
another inscription, the mutilated first column may be restored as follows ; — 


1 finger 

... 

10 

J cubit 5 fingers 


250 

2 fingers 


20 

1 cubit 6 fingers 


260 

3 fingers 


30 

J cubit 7 fingers 


270 

4 fingers 


40 

} cubit 8 fingers 


280 

5 fingers 


50 

f cubit 9 fingers 


290 

6 fingers 


60 

1 cubit 


300 

7 fingers 


70 

1}^ cubits 


400 

8 fingers 


80 

1} cubits 

... 

450 

9 fingers 


90 

1} cubits 

... 

500 

} cubit 


100 

2 cubits 


600 

^ cubit 1 finger 


110 

3 cubits 

... 

900 

^ cubit 2 fingers 


120 

4 cubits 

... 

1,200* 

1 cubit 3 fingers 


130 

5 cubits 


1,500 

i cubit 4 fingers 

... 

140 

J gar 

... 

1,800 

\ cubit 

... 

150 

^ gar 1 cubit 

... 

2,100 

^ cubit 1 finger 


160 

J gar 2 cubits 

... 

2,400 

1 cubit 2 fingers 


170 

^ gar 3 cubits 

. . . 

2,700 

) cubit 3 fingers 


180 

4 gar 4 cubits 


^,000 

} cubit 4 fingers 


190 

i gar 5 cubits 

•••• 

3,300 

} cubit 


200 

Igar 


3,600 

} cubit 1 finger 


210 

IJgar 

... 

5,4S0 

) cubit 2 fingers 


220 

2 gars 

... 

7,200 

1 cubit 3 fingers 


230 

2} gars 

... 

9,000 

} cubit 4 fingers 


240 
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officially, and by cutting down Uzziab’s reign from 52 
to 25 years, on account of his compulsory abdication, we 
must reduce the chronological period by 33 years, thus 
bringing it practically into accord with that of Assyria. 
That being the case, Adad-’idri is, as was explained from 
the first, the Ben-hadad of 1 Kings xx, and Ahabbu of 
Ser’il&a is the Ahab of Israel of the same Biblical passage, 
for there is not more than 10 years difference between the 
two chronologies, and further revision of that of Judah 
and Israel may result in reducing even this comparatively 
small discrepancy. 

Applying his system of the cubits of the lengths mentioned 
above to the Temple -courts, buildings, and metal- wotk 
respectively, Mr. Caldecott also here makes everything 
agree. He states that the outline and measures which 
prevailed in the Tabernacle were also those adopted for 
Solomon’s Temple, hence its architectural form. As drawn 
from the specifications of the author, the Temple appears 
as an exceedingly plain building with a front elevation of 
40 cubits surmounted by a square tower twice that height, 
and with a tall arched opening in front. Above the walls 
are the usual gradines or step -battlements oi Assyro- 
Babylonian architecture — a style which was probably common 
throughout Western Asia. The two columns, Jakin and 
Boaz, which are- ’shown rather thick, seem to block up the 
entrance considerably, and look far from elegant, so that 
the front, when completed, must have always had a dis- 
appointing effect. Mr. Caldebott suggests that, on ceremonial 
occasions, a portion of the sacred oil used for anointing 
(see Exod. xxx, 23-25) was poured into the cavity within 
the sacred ^bowls’ or ^pommels’ — lotus- or tulip-shaped 
brazen flowers — with which the columns were crowned, and 
which v(ere protected from defilement through birds settling 
on them by a brazen covering of open work. The author’s 
restoration dl these columns is made from the detailed 
descrfjption in 1 Kings vii, 41, etc. Ferret and Ohipiez’s 
idea of them is very different, and, being more elaborate, 
seegis less probable. 
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But both volumes are exceedingly suggestive, and contain 
valuable details concerning the two celebrated religious 
constructions around which Jewish ecclesiastical life was 
centred for so many centuries. The many side-issues, 
incltiding the history of the nation, afterwards split into 
two parta; with whom they originated, add to the value of 
the monographs in a very special way. 

T. G. Pinches. 

Altbabylonischk Rechtsurkunden aus der Zeit der 
I. BABYLONisoHEN Dynastie (ca. 2300-2000 V. Chr.), 
von Dr. Moses Schorr. Sitzungsberichte der Kais. 
Akadomio der Wisscnschaften in Wien. Vienna, 1907. 
“ In Eommission bei Alfred Holder.’’ 

Since the discovery of the Hammurabi Code of Laws, as 
Dr. Schorr points out, a number of works dealing with the 
contracts of the period, upon which it threw light, have 
appeared ; and his own, a worthy follower of those of Daiches, 
Friedrich, Meissner, and Peiser (all of whom have added 
valuable contributions to the subject), is the latest. This 
monograph gives translations, with commentary, of 85 
contract-tablets of the period of the Dynasty of Hammurabi 
preserved in the British Museum, and published in Cuneiform 
Texts from Babylonian Tablets^ parts ii, iv, vi, and viii. They 
range over all the usual subjects dealt with in documents of 
this class — adoption, emancipation, inheritance, marriage, 
partnership, purchase, hire, loan, gift, exchange, and actions 
and declarations in legal form. Specimens of these documents 
were given by me in the Journal of this Society for July,' 
1897, pp. 698-613, and Jan. 1899, pp. 103-120, and a com- 
parison of the translations would show what advances in the 
decipherment have been made since then, and likewise the 
different opinions concerning the texts on the part of the 
Assyriologists who have studied them. As thb would take 
too long, a few simple notes must suffice. 

One of the most interesting is the unique text published 
on p. 103 of the Journal for 1899 (= Schorr, No. 3).^ It 
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refers to the founding bf a temple by a man named Ndr-ili-Su. 
The principal difEerences are in lines 10 ff., wbich Dr. Schorr 
renders ‘*Pi-Sa-^mai alone is the priest of the temple. 
NAr-ili-Su will make no claim to the priestly office/’ a trans- 
lation which is very consistent. Nevertheless, I am inclfned 
to retain my old rendering of ana ula iragam as 

* shall not bring action against the priesthood/ in accordance 
with the other legal documents where the last word occurs. 
The translation of the enclitic -ma as * alone,’ however, seems 
to express well its emphatic force. 

With regard to the male deity mentioned in this text, the 
author transcribes l^arru^ instead of Lugala (the Sumerian 
equivalent). It seems possible, however, that neither the 
one nor the other is really right, if we regard the text 
printed on p. 146 of the Journal for 1905 as having any 
authority. Lugala or ^a^Tu^^ is there glossed 

as having the pronunciation * light of god,’ a name 

contained ip that of the founder of the temple, NAr-ili-§u, 

* light of his god.’ ^ 

In the case of the text printed on p. 609 of the Journal 
for 1897, besides being a wedding-contract, it is also a deed 
of emancipation, ullulu meaning not only *to purify,’ but 
also ^to set free.’ Turning to the text on p. 601 ff., the 
two renderings agree 'fairly well, the principal differences 
being due to theJtranslation of the enclitic -rna as * nachdem,’ 
Mndem.’ Elsewhere it' stands for *if,’ 'even if.’ This 
rendering is due to Professor D. H. Muller, and is a valuable 
contribution to Assyro-Babylonian grammar. 

Dr. Schorr’s important addition to the legal literature of 
ancient Babylonia has exceedingly useful commentaries on 
most of the inscriptions treated of, with short lists of ideo- 
graphs, place-names, works used, and a list of the words 
written ^phonetically. The interesting text No. 72a still 
needs one or two corrections, the principal being in the third 

^ TIjih is pointed out in the footnote on the paf^e referred to, and it is note- 
worthy that in the list in question the nanie of NArAli is followed, apparently, 
by Sullat, the goddess mentioned in the deed of gift. On p. 144, the name of 
the (^ity which follows is IShnru. 
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line, where my reading is ai-im^da^at aar-ri^ * law of the king/ 
instead of ai-im^da-at-tu-m^ *hia legal claim/ In addition 
to this, I have noted the date as being omitted in the copies 
pul^ished hitherto ; it reads as follows : 

JttSf Warah Tisnti, Hmu reb&, iattu 

Sa~am-tnu-ra~hi LUQAL-E^Tas-me-tum OU-8AQ-^AQ- 
OA-NI, “ Month Tisri, day 4th, year Hammurabi the king 
prayed to the goddess TaSmfit.” 


T. Q. PiKCHES. 
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FERDINAN-D JUSTI. 

When writing a brief obituary notice of Friedrich von 
Spidgel in the October number of our Journal, I spoke of 
him as the “ last but one of the ‘ Old Guard ’ of Iranian 
and Avestic scholarship/’ adding ‘‘for Justi still remains.” 
This statement is no longer true, for with the early months 
of the preseifb year Ferdinand Justi has also passed away. 
No name has been better known or more highly honoured 
lor the last forty years and more in the world of Oriental 
learning than that of the eminent scholar of Marburg. 
With that Prussian town his whole life and career have 
been intimately connected. In it he was born in 1837 ; as 
a professor at its University be has run his course as teacher 
and writer; and there, in his 70th year, he has ended his 
work. The enumeration of his publications is not a very 
long one, but there are among them works of the very 
first importance, to which every Iranian scholar has been 
profoundly indebted for more than one generation. Fore- 
most among these must be mentioned his Handbuch- der 
Zend^rache : Altbaktrmhes Wbrterbuchy mil Orammatik and 
Creaiomathie (Leipzig, 1864). By this, for its time, 
indispensable work, Justi became the founder of Zend 
lexicography, since, for the next thirty -six years, bis 
Handbuch was the only Zend dictionary available for 
students of the Avestic language. It was nCt until 1900 
that a Zend dictionary appeared from the pen of the«Parsi 
scholar, Eanga, and Bartholomae’s great work was not 
completed till 1905. 
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Jasti'a name, however, will perhaps he best remembered 
in connection with ancient Persian history. His Qeaehi<At« 
dea Alien PeraUna appeared at Berlin in 1879. In a revised 
and abridged form this history reappeared as Oeaehiehte 
Irana mm den AUeaien 2kiten bia zum Auagang der Saaaniden, 
in the second volume of the well-known Qmndriaa der 
Iraniaehefi Philohgie (Strassburg, 1896-1904). He also 
contributed in English dress a sketch. Empire of the Peraiana, 
to the “History of all Nations” (New York, 1905). 

Perhaps his largest undertaking was his monumental 
dictionary of Iranian proper names, Iraniachea Namenbuch 
(Marburg, 1895), a work of astounding research and patience. 
In another direction Justi had the distinction of being the 
first editor of the Pahlavi text of the Bundehesh, the 
Iranian ‘Genesis* {J)er Bundekeach zum eraten Male heraua- 
gegeben, vdteraeizi und mit Oloaaar veraehen, Leipzig, 1868). 
Outside, of his Avestic studies Justi did an important 
work, at the request of the Russian Government, in editing 
the Kurdish - French Dictionary of the Imperial Russian 
Academy. 

I regret not to be able to give as complete a bibliography 
of Justi’s minor writings us I did of Spi '^el’s ; the 
following, however, may be referred to. In the Journal of 
the German Oriental Society for 1892 (Z.D.M.G., zlvi), 
“Beitrage zur Erkliirung der Pehlevi Sicgelinschriften ; 
in that for 1899 (Z.'D.M.G., liii), “Zur Inschrift von 
Behistun,” a reply to W. Foy ; in the Munehener Allgemeine 
Zeitung, 1888, “Himmel und HoUe der Parsen,” an essay 
on the Arts Ylraf Nimak. He also contributed a valuable 
-paper, entitled “The Life and Legend of Zarathushtra,” 
to the memorial volume. Areata, Pahlavi, and Ancient Peraian 
Studiea in Honour of Baatur Peahotatyi (Strassburg, 1904). 
In this essay Justi accepts West's chronology for the life 
of Zoroaster; and also the -views of de Harlez, Williams 
Jackson and* others, in favour of North-Western Iran as 
the land of Zoroaster’s birth, in opposition to East Iran or 
Bactria, as held by Spiegel and originally by Justi himself, 
as indicated above in the title of his Handbueh. On the 
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other hand^ it is well known that he was one of the ablest 
of what may be called the traditional school of Avestic 
interpretation of Spiegel and de Harlez as opposed to the 
Vedic school of Both. 


L. 0. Casartelli. 


THEODOR ATTFRECHT. 

\TraMlated from the Bonnur Zeituno by permioeion of jProfeeeor Jaeoh%J\ 

Ow April 3rd occurred the death of Professor Dr. Theodor 
Aufrecht, who belonged to our University since 1875, and 
Avho for sixty years had laboured upon the foundation and 
superstructure^ of Comparative and Indian Philology. He 
was bom on January 7th, 1821, at Leschnitz in- Upper 
Silesia. Although even in his boyhood he manifested great 
gifts and a strong desire for knowledge, it was only after 
a hard struggle that he, one of a numerous family, was 
able to prepare himself for a learned career. From the 
fourth class (Quarta) ho attended the Gymnasium at Oppelii 
(1836-42), and subsequently went to Berlin to study classical 
philology. In addition, however, to his special subject he 
studied Oriental languages, especially Sanskrit, and also 
occupied himself zealously with Comparative Philology. 

In both of these subjects his teacher was Bopp, who, great 
in research work, accomplished more through his power of 
stimulating others than by systematic instruction. Thus 
Aafrecht had to work out his own way to an understanding 
of the Indian authors, an undertaking which, at that period 
of almost total lack of proper means for the study of Sanskrit, 
demanded a large amount of natural gifts and energy. He 
concluded his studies at the I^Jniversity with a dissertation 
on the Accent of Sanskrit Compounds,” for which he 
obtained his Doctor’s degree at Halle in 1847. If he 
here distinguished himself as a specialist in a department 
little known even to the Sanskritists of that time, his next 
dr.B.A.8. 1907. 75 
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work, composed in ooUaboration with Eirohoff, ‘‘ITber die 
umbrischen Sprachdenkmaler,” 2 voIb., 1849 - 51, which 
concluded the decipherment and elucidation of these old 
Italian inscriptions, made the name of Aufrecht renowned 
throughout the whole philological world as a research^ of 
genius. Soon after the publication of the* first Volume he 
was installed in Berlin as Privatdozent at the Unirersity, 
and in that town he lived in close and inspiring intercourse 
with the Sanskritist A. Weber and the Mythologist and 
Comparative Philologist A. Kuhn. In conjunction with 
the latter he issued from 1851 onwards the ZeiUohti/i Jur 
vergkichende 8prach/orsehmg, which became the principal 
organ lor Comparative Grammar, which was at that 'time 
making rapid progress. In this and in other periodicals, 
as for instance, after his migration to England, in the 
Transactions of the Philological Society, there appeared 
monographs dealing with the classic and Germanic languages 
and Sanskrit. At the Berlin University he lectured 
principally on Old English, Old Saxon, and Old Korse. 
In the year 1852 he migrated to Oxford, chiefly with the 
object of assisting Max Muller in the preparation of his 
great edition of the Big Yeda with a native commentary. 
He was himself already at work on the edition of a text of 
the Big Yeda, this oldest and most venerable monument of 
Indian literatute, which he published in Boman character 
in 1861-3, in rols. vi-vii of the Indiache Studien. 

This first editioP of the Big Yeda exercised the greatest 
influence on the German study of Sanskrit, which for 
mote than ten years had been principally directed to the 
'investigation of the oldest Indian era, &e Yedio period. 
Anfrecht received in the same year an ^pointment 
in the famous Bodleian Library at Oxford, and under- 
took t]^e compilation of the catalogue of ' the Sanskrit 
Mannsoripts, 2 vols., 1859-64. This was no ordinary library 
undertaking^ at least Aufrecht did not conceive of it as snob ; 
it sAs to be rather a solid foundation for the hirtory of 
Indian literature, a first attempt at which had been made 
in •WAer’s . excellent catalogue of the Sanskrit Mapnsoripts 
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in Berlin. The history of literature was to the Indians an 
unknown conception, and from most of the works not so 
much as an approximate date, not even to within several 
centuries, could be supplied. Aufrecht had thus to read 
thiAugh the manuscripts, for only of a few were printed 
editions in existence, a task possible alone to a scholar 
gifted with iinfaltering application and one who had an 
absolute mastery of Sanskrit in its manifold forms according 
to the different branches of literature, fie mado tables of 
contents, gave specimens of the principal works, made notes 
to the most important points, and cited all names of 
predecessors or other authority mentioned in each work. Thus 
was* obtained not only a detailed review of classical Sanskrit 
literature — ^in Vedio literature most of the work had already 
been done by Weber — ^but also the outlines for a chronology 
of the same^ as for some works the precise dates were 
discovered. Of many, again, it became possible to fix their 
relative age. In like manner Aufrecht also worked at 
the certainly much less copious collection of Sanskrit 
Manuscripts in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge 
(1869). This enormous pressure of work yet left him 
leisure for a critical edition of two as yet unpublished 
works, one grammatical, Ujjvalaladatta’s commentary on 
the TTnadisutras (Bonn, 1859), and one lexicographical, 
fialayudha’s Abhidbanaratnamala (London, 1861). 

The respect that Aufrecht won for himself in his new 
country bj these works gained for him in 1862 the appoint-* 
ment to the newly founded chair of Sanskrit and Comparative 
Philology in the University of Edinburgh. There he 
entered upon the life of the home along with Helen Mary; 
nde Harington, whom in the same year he married at 
Oxford, and who became an intelligent and unselfish partner 
for life. When in the year 1875 Professor Lassen Resigned 
the Professorship of Sanskrit at our University (Bonn), 
Aufrecht was appointed in bis place. He lecftired here on 
Sanskrit and Comparative Philology till 1889, in ^hioh 
year he obtained his release from the duty of giving 
leotures. During his sojourn at Bonn he published 
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the second edition * of his Big Yeda and the* Aitareya 
Brahmai^a^ and in addition a series of essays, chiefly on 
subjects in the range of Indian literary history. The leisure 
which the freedom from ofllcial duties after the year 1889 
left him, he deroted to a grandly planned scientific wbrk. 
The search for Sanskrit manuscripts in India, which had been 
started in a most successful manner especially by Biihler, 
and later carried on by Peterson and others, had brought 
to light a quite unexpected wealth of manuscripts which had 
been reported in numerous catalogues and treatises. To give 
a clear general survey of this widely scattered and almost 
inaccessible material and also of everything that was known 
about the collections of Sanskrit manuscripts in Europe, 
was the task which Aufrecht set himself to perform, and 
which he accomplished, in his Gatalbgus Gatalogorum.” In 
the three volumes of this monumental work (1891-1903), 
not only are all the manuscripts mentioned which were 
known up to that time (exclusive of the Buddhist and Jain 
ones), but also the names of all the known works and authors 
of Indian literature, with a short sketch of the n^essary 
data; an indispensable and invaluable aid for every investigator 
in the domain of Indian literature. In connection with this 
work should be mentioned also his cataloguing of the Sanskrit 
manuscripts in Florence, Leipzig, and Munich. As the 
Munich Gatalogue went to press the power of the worker of 
86 began to fail. During the last two months the weakness 
increased rapidly; after ten days confinement to his bed 
he passed away peacefully and without pain. 

Aufrecht was a scholar of the old type such as in these 
days are becoming ever rarer, a philologist versed not onlyin 
Indian literature but also in the literatures of the classic 
languages, of the German, English, and severaf Bomance 
langua^s. Devoted to his studies from earliest morning 
till far into the night, he withdrew especially during the 
last twenty ^ears of his life practically quite into retirement, 
lividg a simple, regular life, whereas previously he was not 
averse to social joys in his circle of intimate friends. To 
thqim' whom he honoured with his friendship he maintained 
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it faithful and helpful; towards others, however, he was 
rather reserved. But he had ever an open hand where he 
found unmerited misfortune and had power to alleviate it. 

He never sought publicity, and his name was therefore 
seldbm mentioned, as in fact one popular writing alone of 
his became known, ^'Bluthen aus Hindostan’’ (Bonn, 1873). 
So much the greater was the recognition which the learned 
world accorded him, and which found expression in his 
membership of many learned societies. He was an honorary 
member of the Deutsche Morgenlandische Gesellsobaft 
and of the B.oyal Asiatic Society, a member of the Boyal 
Institution in Edinburgh, a corresponding member of the 
Berlin and Munich Academies of Science, of the Qelehrte 
Gesellsohaft in Gottingen, and the Gesellschaft fiir Wissen- 
schaft in Copenhagen. The University of Oxford conferred 
upon him th^ degree of Master of Arts, Cambridge that of 
Doctor of Letters, and Edinburgh Doctor of Laws. From 
the German Government he received the Order of the Crown, 
second class. For his funeral the unpretending scholar had 
desired no gifts of wreaths ; but he will have an imperishable 
wreath in his services to knowledge. 
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Translation, ami (Commentary. 8vo. London^ 1907. 

From the FMieherB, 

Aaift y Palacios, Miguel. Description d’un Manuscrit Arabc- 
Cbretien de la Bibliotbeque de M. Codora (Le Po^te ‘Isa 
ol-Hazar). Pamphlet. 8vo. Madrid. 1906. 

Presented hy the Author. 

La Indifcrencia Religiosa on lu Espaiia 

Musalmana. Pamphlet. 8vo. Madrid^ 1907. 

Preoented hy the Author. 

La Psicologia oegun Mohidin Abenarabi. 

Pamphlet. 8to. Parts, 1906. 

Presented hy the Author. 

, Sens du mot “Tehafot” dans les 

oeuvres d’el-Ghazali et d’Averroes, trad iit dc TEspagnol par 
J. Kobert. Pamphlet, 8vo. Alger ^ 1906. 

Presented hy the Author. 

Aymonier, Etienne. Le Cambodge ct ses Monuments. 8vie. 
PoTM, 1907. 

(From the Bevue de VRistoire dee Religions.) 

Purchased. 

Bengal iIisibicx Gazbttexbs. £d. by L. S. O’Malley. 8to. 
Calcutta. Vol. IV, Muzaffarpnr, 1907 ; Vol. V, Darjeeling, 
1907 ; Vol. VI, Darbhanga, 1907 ; Vol. VII, Balasole, 1907. 

Presented hy the Govepment of India. 

Bloomfleld, Maurice. A Vedic Concordance. 4to. CaMrid^e^ 
Mass., 1906. 

Presented hy the Author. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRABY. 


Bombay Pbesibenct Distbiot Qaebtteebs. j^YoIs. 1904-7. 

Ahmadnagar, Ahmedabad, Bekaum, Bijapur, Cutch, etc., Dharwar, 
Gujarat, etc., Eaira and Pancb Mahfils, Kauara, Kathiawar, Kbandesb, 
Kolaba and Janjira, Kolhapur, Nasik, Poona, Batnagiri and Sayantvadi, 
Bewa Kantha, etc., Satara, Sbolapur, Thana. 

Preamted hy th$ Gwemmnt of Mia, 

Cartwright, B. 0. Elementary Handbook ^of thd Siamese 
Language. 8vo. Bangkok and London^ lb06. 

From the Puhliehers, 

Centbal PBoynrcES Distbiot OAZErrsERS. Ed. by B. Y. Kiissell. 
Saugor. A Yol. 4to. Allahabad, 1906. 

Presefited hy the Government of India, 

Conder, Col. C. B.. Critics and the Law. 8vo. Edinburgh ,and 
London^ 1907. 

From the Publiahere, 

Diettrich, Gustav. Eine jakobitische Einleitung in den Psalter. 
8 VO. Gieseen^ 190]. 

Preeented by Major J, Stuart King, LM,S, 

Dio Massorali der OstlichMi und Westlicben 

Syrer in ibreri angabeii zum Propheten Jesaia. 8vo. 
London^ 1899. 

Presented hy Major J, Stuart Ai^tg^ I,M,8, 

Drage, Capt. G. A Few Notes on Wa. 8vo. Rangoon, 1907. 

Presented by the Burma Government, 

Espinosa, Alonso de. The Quanches of TenerifPe. Translated 
and edited, with Notes and Introduction, by Sir Clements 
Markham. (Hakluyt Society, ser. ii, vol. xxi.) 8vo. 
London, 1907. 

Presented hy the India Office, 

Ooldaher, I. Kitab ma^uni al-nafs. Buch vom Wesen dor Seelc. 
4to. Befdin, 1907. 

{Abh, d, k, Ges, d, Wiss, %u Gottingen^ PhtL^hist. Kl,^ k.f., Band 9, 

Nro. 1.) 

From the Publishers, 

Haji Baba of TIpahak, The Adventures of. Translated from English 
into Peri|ian by HajT Shaikh Ahmad-lkiiftaunT, and edited 
with notes by Major D. C. Phillott. 8vo. Calcutta^ 1905. 

Presented by the Editor, 
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Eesge-Wartegg^, Ernst von. Siam; das Boich des weisson Elofanton. 

8 VO. Leipzig^ 1899. 

FurcJmed, 

Hewitt, J. F. Primitive Traditional History. 2 vols. 8vo. 
London^ 1907. 

From the Author. 

Hillier, Sir Walter. Cliinese Language and how to loam it. S\o. 
Londofi, 1907. 

I^om the FubIMere. 

Hoffmann, Rev. J. Muudari Grammar. 8\o. Calcutta, 1907. 

Purchased. 

Ibip JuBATR, Travels of. Edited fiom a MS. in the University of 
Leyden by Wm. Wright. 2nd edition, revised by M. J. de 
'Goeje. 8 VO. Leyden and London, 1907. 

E. J. W, Oihh IfemoriaV^ Series, vol. v.) 

Presented by the Trustees of the “ J. W. Gibb MemoriaV'* 

JnynboU, H. H. Supplement op den Catalogus van de Javaansche 
cn Madoereesche Handschriften der Leidesche UniTeisitoith- 
Bibliotheek. Deel i. 8vo. Leiden, 1907. 

Presented by Leiden University, 

King, L. W. Chronicles concerning Early Babylonian Kings. 
2 vols. 8vo. London, 1907. 

[Studies in Eastern History, voh. ii and iii.) 

F'rotn the Publishers. 

Ligonqnidre, E. Lunet de. Invontaire Beseiiptif des Monuments 
duCambodge. Tome 2«. 8vo. 1907. 

From L^Ecole ftangatf^e d^ Extreme- Or ieM. 

Lane-Poole, Stanley. The Mohaminad.iii Dynasties. 8vo. London, 
1894. 

Purchased. 

Lehmann - Hanpt, C. F. Materialien zur altcren Geschichte 
Armeniens und Mesopotamiens ; mit einem Beiti iigesArabische 
Inschriften aus Armenian und Dijaibekr, von Max van 
Berchem. 4to. Berlin, 1907. 

[Abh. d. k. Oes. i. Wiss. %u Gottingen, Phil. -hist. Kl., n.f., 
Band 9, Nro. 3.) 


From the Publishers. 
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Masbab Dibtbiot Oazbiixxbs. Edited by W. EraaoU. Oaajamf 
Tol. ii, Btatistioal Appendix ; Madura, toI. i, by W. Erancis ; 
Nollore, vol. ii, Statistical Appendix ; Salem, toI. il . 
Statistical Appendix; Tanjore, toI. i, by E. B. Hemingway; 
Yizagapatam, yoI. i, by *W. Erancis. 

Presented hy the Qwenmeni of India. 

Nafhaiu’l-Yahax. Breezes from Yemeni" Part i. Trans- 
lated into English with Notes by Lieut. - Colonel D. C. 
Fhillott. 

Preeented ly the Secretary to the Board of Examiners^ Calcutta, 

Nfigavarma, — . Eavyavalokonam and Karnataka Bhashd- 
Bhushanam. Revised edition. Edited by R. Narasimhachar. 
8vo. Bangalore^ 1903. 

{Bihliotheca Camatica,) 

Preeented hy the Myeore Oovemment. 

Hyein Tun. Students* English « Burmese Dictionary. 8vo. 
Rangoon^ 1906. 

Presented hy the Government of Burma. 

Ojha, Gaurishankar Hirachand. Early History of the Solankis. 
Pt. i. 8vo. 1907. 

(Indian Historical Series, vol. i.) 

Presented hy the Author. 

Patbologia Obixktaxis.* I-IV, Ease. 3. Histoire Nestorienne 
(Chronique de Sdert). Premier partie. 4to. Paris, 1907. 

Purchased. 

Rabbath, Ic P^re Antoine. Documents Inedits pour servir d 
PHistoire du Christianisme en Orient (xvi-xix siiclc). 
Tome 1^^ 3« fasc. 8to. Paris, Leipsig, and London, 1907. 

From the ^hlisher^. 

Rangaoharya, M. Descriptive Catalogue of the Sanskrit MSS. in 
the Government Oriental MSS. Library, Madras.' Yol. iv, 
part 1. 8vo. Madras, 1907. 

Presented hy the Government of Madras. 

Bayf Sidney k. Reports of the Cambridge Anthropological 
Ekpedition to Torres Straits. Yol. iii: Linguistics. 4to. 
Cembfidge, 1907. 

Preeented ly the Syndics of the Cambridge Universitg Press. 
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Bose, H. A. Compendium of the Panjab Customary Law. 8vo. 
Lahore^ 1907. 

Prea^Ui ly tha Author, 

Barker, S. C. The Cloud-Messenger, or the Exile’s Message, 
being a translation into English verse of Kalidasa’s Megha- 
dutam.” Sm. 8vo. Caleutta^ 1906. 

PreamUd hy the Trmelaior, 

TJnitbi) Pbotinges or Aoba Aim Ounn Disthict Gazeitbbbs. 
Yol. xxxii : Basti, by H. R. Kevill. 8vo. Allahabad^ 1907. 

Preaented by the Government of India, 

Vad, Ganesh Chimnaji. Selections from tho Satara Baja’s and 
the Peshwd’s Diaries. II : Balaji Bajirav Peishwa. Edited 
by D. B. Parasnis. 8vo. Bombay ^ 1906. 

Preaented hy the Government of Bombay, 

Van Oordt, J. F. Bantu Archaisms, a study in Bantu Vocabularies. 
Pamplilelf 8vo. 1907. 

{Bxtraet from the African Monthly^) 

Preaented hy the Author. 

The Origin of the Bantu, a preliminary study. 

8 VO. Cape Town^ 1907. 

Preaented ly the Cape Government. 

yiSAVADATTA-KAiHlslBA, with two appendices by M. T. Nara- 
simhiengar. Sm. 8vo. Srirangam^ 1907. 

Preaented by the Author. 

Whiah, C. W. India the Wonderland of the East. [Reprinted 
(with preface) from vol. iii of Reflections on some Leading 
Facts and Ideas of History.”] 8vo. London^ 1907. 

Preaented ly the Author. 

Reflections on some Leading Facts and Ideas 

of Biistory. Yol. iii : The Greco - Roman World. 8vo. 
London^ 1907. 


From the Publiahera. 
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A. 

Abba^Kd Caliph, Mcnnin^ of * al-Saffah ’ 
as applied to the fiist, 660. 

'Ahd al-l^adir of Jflan, GontrihutionB to 
biography of, 267 et seq. 

Abu *Amr as-Saihan!, 816, 821. 

Abu Du’ad al-Iyadf, 815. 

Abu Marthad, 820. 

Abu ^Ubaida, 821. 

Abu-1- Jahm *Atiyyab. Habib, vizier, 20. 
Achik Tasb peak of W. Turkestan, 657. 
Aciravati, 41 ; the modem Bapti, 43. 
Ahwaz, 22. 

Ajatatotru, 361 ; raises stupa over 
Buddha’s relics, 362. 

Alexandria capitulates to tbo Arabs, 51. 

Indian settlement, 954. 

All Bbagavan, Story of the saint, 321. 
Alms-bowl of Buddha, Disposal of, 344. 
AJupa insdiptions, 678. 

Aluvakhefa idtutified with *0\oxoip9tt 
*678. 

Alvakhe4a identified with ’OAoxocpUi 
*678. 

Akedkoz, H. F., Unidentified MS. by 
Ibn al-Jauzi, 19. 

Meaning of the laqab ‘ al-Saff&h ’ 

as applied to the first Abbasid Caliph, 
660. 

Amin succeeds al-Ba^id, 36. 

‘Amir tribes, “815. 

‘Amr takes Boman ibi'tress of Babylon, 
51 ; attacks Alexandria, 51 ; leads 
expedition to Barqali, 53. 

Amravati, Recent archfcological dis- 
ooveries at, 1006. 


Anaimalai hill, Cave discovered on, 
1007. 

Auarilya, 410. 

Angkor, Society established at, 1064. 
Anbilvad, 926. 

Anniversary meeting, 750. 

AnOka, anatomical term in Indian 
medicine, 7. 

Anushirwan, 959. 

Apabaravarman, 409. 

Aparuddha&rcbarati in the Da&ikumara- 
1 charita, 1062. 

Arab conquest of Egypt; 49 et seq. 

Arabic inscriptions on textiles, 163. 
Archscolc^ical exploration in India, 
1906-7, d93. 

Archeology in South India, 401, 1054. 
Aristotle, Hebrew version of the 
“ Secrctum Secretorum ’* ascribed to, 
879-912. 

Aryabhata on the diameter of the earth, 
655. 

al-Asma*!, 815, 821. 

A^ma*Iyat, 815-823. 

Atoka column (broken) found at Samath, 
996. 

Asshur, Explorations at, 1069. 

Astaka ceremony, 934. 

A^tangasauigraha, 174. 

Atvaghosa and the Gn^at Epics, 664. 
Asvalayaua Srauta Sutra, 112. 

Atvins and their st^ed the ass, 942. 
Atreya, 417. 

AU tribe oi *Kacbm, ; Med desfiiN 
allied to Burmese, 388. 

Austrio theory, 743. 

Ayurveda, 415. 
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INDEX. 


B. 

Babar-nama MSS., Further notes on, 
131. 

Elphinstone Codex of, 131. 

Babbapura, 403; subject to Kaimir, 
403. 

Babor, Babbapura, 403; mentioned by 
Kalhapa, 403 ; its situation, 405 ; 
Sarada inscription at, 405. 

Babylonia, Explorations in, 1065. 

Bagumra plate, 926. 

plates of Indmraja III, 175. 

Bahila tribe, 815. 

Bahjnh contains biography of *Abd al- 
^adir, 268. 

Balagami inscription, 420. 

Bularama, 961. 

Banka, 321. 

Banu Numair, 816. 

Baranasi, Dimensions of, €48, 651. 

Bardaisan, the Gnostic, 957. 

Barmecides, Fall of, 34. 

Barsuyah the physician, 959. 

al'Ba^ra’s knowledge of 'fufail al- 
Ganawl, 815. 

Bekt&shi Order of Derrishes, 533 ct 
seq. ; connection with ^urOfls, 534 ; 
friendly to Christians, 534; in ill- 
repute with Muhammadans, 535 ; 
hold Shi'ite riews, 535; its founder 
Qajji Bek^h, 535 ; J5vid&u or 
Secret Works, 536 et scq. 

Bendall (Cecil) MSS., 375. 

Beveiuuge, a. S., Further Notes on 
the Babar-nama MSS., 131. 

Beveridge, H., The Mint-Town Shahr- 
i-Nau, 161. 

— r- Sultan Shasrau, 597. 

Bhagavad Gita and bhakti, 314. 

Bhaktuniiilii, Verst) from, 079. 

Bhakti, The doctrine of, 313 ot seq., 485, 
497, 499 ; and the Bhagavad Gita, 
314; andDamanuja, 318; andVifpu- 
swami, 318 ; and Kamaiiauda, 319 ; and 
TulasI Dasa, 320,4125 ; and Vallabha- 
oarya, J20; spread of, 323; points of 
agreement with Christianity, 323 ; and 
the sacramental meal, 326 ; foundation 
of belief of majority of Hindus 


now, 327 ; official Hindu account, 
330. 

Bhamsas, anatomical term in Iifdian 
medicine, 16. 

Bhavarudra, 997. 

Bheda, 417. 

Bhikeacara, the pretender, 403. 

Bhillamalavakacharya, 92C. 

= Pi-lo-fno-lo, 923. 

Bhinmal, 926. 

Bhfigukachchha, 420. 

Bismya, Explorations at, 1069. 

Blaqden, C. 0., Chronicles of Pegu, 
367. 

Bobrili, The Maharaja of. There is no 
Modification in the Karma Doctiine, 
397. 

Bodhi^epa, a monk, 997. 

Boghaz Kcui, Kemains at, 147. 

Two Hittite Cuneiform tablets 

from, 913. 

Border ballads of the North-West 
Frontier, 791 ; their dialect, 794. 

Bower MS., Chinese text conesponding 
to, 261. 

Bowrey, Captain Thomas, 672, 1060. 

Brahmagupta, 923. 

Brahma -sphuta-siddhanu^ , 923 . 

Bronnle (Dr. P.), his /rant for research 
M'ork, 168. 

BuotvNE, £. G., Further Notes on the 
Literature of tho QurOfis and their 
Connection with tlie Bektftshi Order 
of Dervishes, 533. 

Buchkala in Bilur district, Temples found 
at, 1011. 

Buddha, Corporeal relics of, 341 ; 
Mahavaihsa story of, 341 ; obtained 
by Sumana, 342 ; obtained by 
Sonuttara, 340; Hiuen - tsiang’s 
account of, 350. 

disposal of alms-bo wj, 344. 

Buddhism of Central Asia, 969 ; its 
admitted borrowings from Christianity, 
959. 

Buddhist mysticism, 261.' 

Buddhists, Five Biven of, 41. 

— • system of the universe, 42-3. 
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C. 

G&tanya, 322. 

Oumi)& copper-plait* iascriptions, 40C. 

CandlJogo, L()kcs\ara image at, 101. 

Casabtblli, L. G., Obituary of F. Justi, 
1119. 

Guturbhuja, the aptiaile oMho OGpds, 322. 

Caves (early) diMcovered in Madias 
recently, 1007. 

Ghanchu, 520, 685. 

in Subgaura iustriplioii ideal ifitnl 

by Dr. Fleet as ^bKiimr, lUO, 085. 

in Sdhgaura plate, 357. 

— Various meanings attiibutcd tt», 
359-8. 

Chapa, 926. 

('hariika's Saiiihita, 417. 

Ciieh-ku, Dimensions ot, 6 19. 

Chhema, Monatteiy at, 1014. 

Child Erishpa, Ctfrutianity, and the 
Oujiirs, 961. 

(Jlunesc Buddhist ivritiiig mentions the 
Bamayapa, 99. 

(Miinose text corresponding to part ot 
the Bower MS., 261. 

('hiiiese Turkestan, Finds of Christian 
and Manirdiiean MSS. in, 1055. 

('Uribtian communities in early India, 
953, 956; school ot Edusba, 955; 
mishionarios in Persia, 959 ; influences 
on Seythic tribes, 960 ; in i alley of 
the Oxus, 1055. 

Christian and Manichican MSS. in 
Chinese Turkt stun, 1055. 

Chronicles of Pegu, 367. 

t hulumaiiLchetiya, Collar - bone ot 
Buddha obtained from, 343. 

C«in of Vyagliraniukba, 923. 

Coins of Eukratidcs iound at Manoswal, 
91 92. 

oi Groudophures lonud at 

Manuswal, 92. 

of Indo - Sossanians found at 

Manoswal, 92. 

of the Odumbaru, 93. 

of Bajafiya country iound at 

Monaswal, 93. 

of Banjubnla found at Munaswal, 

92 . 


Coins (Boman) m India, 882. 

— of Vanudeva found at Manaswal,92. 

of White Iluns (Ephtbalih*) from 

the Panjab, 91. 

Commentary on the Dliammapada, 1065. 
Corporeal i olios of Buddha, 341 ; 
Muhiiinmsfi stir) ot, 341; obtained 
by Siniiaua, 342 ; (ditnined by Sonut- 
tuin, 316 ; Hiucn-tsuiug'b account oi, 

I 3S0. 

I Cosuins ludikopleustes. 054. 
Cousin-mniiiago in India, 611 et seq. ; 
u DiuMditin institution, 621 ; iin- 
poitiiiu i. ol kinship terms, 623 
Cuiieiionii tabh t Irom Yu/ghat, 115. 

tablets (llitlite) Ironi Bogliax 

Keui, 913. 

D. 

Dadliiki 11011, the sacrificial steed, 934. 
Dames, M. L., Christian and Mani- 
clnoan MSS. in Chinese Turkestan, 
1055. 

Du4abhuml4vara, 663. 
Datokiiniaia-caritii, date, 409. 
Du4akiviiitiracburita, 1062. 

Davids, T. W. Buys, Commentary on 
the Dhninmapada, 1065. 

Denarius and the date ot the llarivuip'^a, 
408, 681. introduetion into India, 681. 
Deiigapala, 101. 

Destruction ot native libraries, 102. 
Devunagarl alphabet, Origin of, 42(»; 

Semitic origin, 420. 

Dh:ibabr» litc ot ^Vbd al-^adir, 271. 
Dbaniekb Stuj>a at Srirnath, 099. 
Dharapivaroha’h grant, 678, 
Dhaidvarbha ul Ghuudravati, 175. 
Dlgba-Nikuya, story of King BS^u, 653. 
Ttiiueusiuns ol Indian cities and countries, 
Cll. 

Diunfsos a*> Siva, 424, 971. 

Dugar, 105 ; ancient name was Durgnr.i, 
406. 


Early use of the era n.c. 58, 1G9. 
Edessa, Christian school of, 955. 
Burdaisan of, 957. 
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inscription, 420; representation 
of Siya as ]jaku1i4a at, 423. 
Elphinstono Codex of BiVonr-naiua, 133; 
iif^ of, 13 j ; liunotation ot, 139; 
comparison witit Hfiydarubad Codex, 
144. 

Ephthalite coins from the Fanjab, 91. 

group of hordch, 928. 

Epigm]>bic sugire‘«tions (Indian), 677. 
Epigraphy in India m 1907, 1070. 

Eia B.c. 58, early u««e, 1G9. 

Exploration in "Wobtem A^^ia, 1065. 


P. 

Fadlu'llkh the 740 a.h., 

535. 

Fa-hian and the Fire Bivers, 41, 43. 

Fa-hian’e journey, 360-363. 

Fan Hirer in Western Turkestan, 657. 

Father’s sister, her part in certain 
Indian marriage ceremonies, C38. 

Fjcrouhox, B., Captain Thomas Bowht, 
672. 

Fire Kivers of the Buddhists, 41. 

Fleet, J. F., The Inscription on the 
Piprahwa Vase, 105. 

Early Use of the Era of n.c. 58, 

169. 

Tradition about the Corporeal 

Belies of Buddha, 641. 

&\a as Lakuli^a, 419. 

The Inscription on the Sohgaura 

Plate, 509. 

— - Dimensions of Indian Cities and 
Countries, 641. 

Moga, Maues, and Vonones, 1018. 

— A Point in Palaeography, 1041. 

Yethodipa ; Yi^pudvlpa, 1054. 

Foundation of Fustat and the ^ittahs 
of that hiwn, 49 ; references to, by 
Arab authorities, 49 ; date, 51 ; origin 
of name, 64f. 

FnANXB, 0., Identity of the Sok with 
the iSakas, 075. 

Fu8t&t» the foundation and the ^ittahs, 
49 ; important references to foundation 
by Arab autborities, 49 ; date, 61 ; 
origiiuof name, 64. 


0 . 

Ganejavyuha, 063. 

Gane^ Dr>rani, 322. 

(hihga, 11. 

Goni tribe, 815. 

Garg)a, pupil oi Lakuli4a, 419. 

Gastee, M., 'Hebrew Version of the 
** Secrctum ^Jocretorum,” 879-912. 

General meotiiigb, 245, 477, 743, 780. 

al-Ghamr b. al-IIu«cin of Ghassnn, 418. 

' Ghunti\airi, Lat found at, 1010. 

Giiibtat nl-nazir li hirjamat al-sbnikh 
I * Abd al-Kadir, 268. 

Gold Medal (School) Presentation, 772. 

GondophemOh, and Tikrama era, 1020; 
dati^, 1039 ; luler ef Gedrosia, i040. 

Gopala, 322. 

Goundans of Coimbatore, marriage cus- 
toms, 614, 626. 

Geierbon, G. a., Yethadipa, 166. 

Modem Hinduism and its Debt to • 

tbe Nestorions, 311, 493. 

Biljafia, Eljanya, 409, 

A Verse from the Bhaktamala,679. 

Sohguura Inscription, 683. 

Austric Theory, 743, 

An Orthograpl'h il Conrention in 

the Nognri Chare -fi i’, 1057. 

The Rain of Swuti, 1060. 

Gvest, a. 11., Foundation of Fus^ftt 
and the Ebittahs of that town, 49. 

Oujars, their connection with Krishna 
and Christianity, 951, 983; a pastoi^ 
^icople, 984 ; clans widespread, 985 ; 
first mention of, 985 ; become rapidly 
Hinduizod, 987 ; migrate to Ehandosh, 
988. 

Gulistan, suggested emendation in Book i, 
Story 17, 168. 

Guntupalle remains (Buddhist), South 
India, 402. 

Guptas in Vayu-puriu!ia, 422. 

Gurdon, Major P. A., Khosis and the 
Austric Tlieory, 743. 


H. 

Hadod, the Syrian god, 983. 
Uadi, 29 ; death, 30. 
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H&jji Bckt&sh, founder of Bokt^shi al-Huttti‘a, poet, 810. 

ord^r of dervishes, 535. Iluvishka, dah^ 1049. 

II \^oN, 0., Eachin Tribes and Dialects, 

381. 

Ilaridasa, the singer, 322. I. 

Hurlta#4l7. 

llarivaiiiSa, its date, 408 ; and the lav *An,\imHAii, i*ano^yrlc on Sultan 
denarius, 40ff, 681. Jaqma(|, 395. 

Hebrew version of th^ ** Secretum , Ibn ul-Jau/i, Unidentified MS. by, 19. 

Secretoruni,” 879-912. Ibn al-KaJhl on Tufail aJ-GanawI, 815. 

HSrakles as Krishna, 424, 971. Ibn as-Sikkit collects pocnis of Tufail, 

Hinduism, its faculty of aKsorption, 311 ; \ f^-1- 

its doctrine of mukti, 313 ; its Tbn Khallal, Abbasid vizier, 20. 

doctrine of bhakti, 313 ; discussion on, Ibrahim the Imitni dies in prison, 19. 

by Mr. Kennedy, 477. Tdaiyans, marriiijje customs, 614, 617. 

JIiKSCHFELD, H., Further Note on the Identity of the Sok with the Saksis, 675. 
l*^in attributed to al - Saniau*al, Ihtiyurat of ul-Mufaddal and al-A^ma^I, 
418. 821. 

Hittitc Cuneiform tablets from Boghaz Indian citie.s and countries, dimensions, 

Kcui, 913. 641. 

Hiucn>tsiang : account of corporeal relics epigraphy in 1907, 1070. 

of Buddha, 350 ; visits Kapilavastu, medicine studies, 1 ; obscure 

350 ; visits Ku4inagara, 350 ; visits anatomical terms, I ct scq. 

stQpa over the embers of the funeral settlement at Alexandria, 954. 

pyro, 350 ; visits llamagrama (= Lan- ■* Inscriptions, the Piprahwa vase, 105. 

mo), 351 ; visit* Dropa’s Stupa, Arabic, on textiles, 163. 

356 ; visits Vaifi&li, 358 ; visits two versos from Indian, 175. 

Chanchu, 358 ; circuits of countries, Balagiimi, 420. 

649. Eklihgi, 420. 

Hkahku, trilm of Kocdiin, 386. Sohgaufa plate, 509. 

Hkaiiri tribe of Knehin, 385. of Purntipala, 678. 

IIoEKNT.E, A. F. R., Studies in Ancient Ajupu, 678. 

Indian Medicine, 1. of Ildj uvula, 1U24. 

Itsing and Vfigbiiata, 413. of Soda^a, 1025. 

Hoey, W., The Five Rivers of the of Khiiraosta, 1025. 

Buddhists, 41. Takht-i- Bahai, 1039. 

Hopkins, E. Washepun, More about ‘Iraqis of Nortb-West Provinces, mar- 
the Modifications of the Knrma ritige customs, 615, 626. 

Doctrine, 665. j Ukaiulcr, Lake, 057. 

Hoshyarpur, 928. j I?l«h al-Mantiq, 821. 

Howell, E. B., Some Boriler Ballads I It.iiig and V/igbhata, 172,413. 

of the Nortb-West Fmntier, 791. \ 

Human sacriiloe in Hinduism not Vedi<‘ j 
but of Dravidian origin, 947. ! 

HurCifis, their literature and con* ' . . , , 

nectiuu with the Boktiishi onler of j Jackson, A. M. T., ^yaghramusa, 
dervishes, 533; index to Huriifi | 413. 

works, 678-581. . Epigraphic suggestions, ^77. 

Husband of the father’s sister, his ' Jacobi, Prof., Translation of obituary 
part in certain Indian marriage . of Prof. AufreebL 1121. 
ceremonies, 639. I Mahsud, 793. 

j.n.A.s. 1907. 


'6 
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Jaqmaq, Panegyiio on Suffan, 396. 

Josatfa of Campa, 404. 

Jatakas, new ones discovered at Fet- 
leak-paya, 1006. 

Jkvidkn, the six * Secret ' Works of the 
Bekt&shfs, 636 et seq. 

Jayadeva, 322. 

Jflan, ‘Abd al-Kadir of, 267. 

Jinghpaw, original name of S[aohin, 
381 ; dialect of Kachin, 386 ; relation 
to the B(6ru, Atsi, and Lkshi dialects, 
388 ; migration, 389. 

Jizah forties, 63, 64. 

Jolly, J., Itsing and Vagbhata, 172. 


K 

Kabir, the Musalman weaver, 326 ; his 
doctrine of the * Word,* 326. 

Kachin tribes and dialects, 38l>394; 
original name Jinghpaw, 381 ; mots, 
grammar, and vocabulary, 382 ; tribes 
never had written language, 383 ; 
original home of people, 383 ; tribe of 
Hkauri, 386 ; tribe of Hkahku, 366 ; 
tribe of Jinghpaw, 386 

dialect, relation to Naga, 390; 

to Burmese, 391 ; to Turanian class, 
392. 

l^adiri Order, 267 ; founder of, 267. 
KakStika, anatomical term in Indian 
medicine, 10. ' 

Kakkuka, lat erected by, at Ohaptoyala, 

1010 . ! 

a a*id al-Jawahir, 267. ! 

ada of Ka^rnlr, Coin of, 406. ! 

Kalhana and Babbapura, 403. ■ 

Kalugumalai Hill, Caves discoyerod on, j 
1007. i 

Kanishka, Date of, 171, 1048. 

Kaukas, who were they ? 406 ; flourished | 
at time of Subandhu, 407 ; complete 
list of Haj^ in the Bhagavata Forapa, I 
408. 

Ean-t*o-lo, 041. 

KanyadiMi on bride-giving ceremony of 
the Kamoshis, 632. 

Kaphoda, anatomical term in Indian 
medigine, 10. 


Karma doctrine. Modification of, 307, 

666 . 

Karohava, 419 ; identified as mpdem 
Karvan, 420. 

Karpuramafijori of Bajafekhara, 678. 

KarOkara, anatomical term in Indian 
medicine, 9. 

Kasia, Archsological finds at, 993-996; 
record of larly Kusa^a period found 
at, 994 ; broken Budi&a statue found 
at, 994 ; stupas unearthed at, 994 ; 
remains point to identification with 
Vothadipa, 996 ; Bamabhar Stfipa at, 
996 ; Matha-Kuor-ka K5t Stupa at, 
996. 

luierenoes as to mentity of, 1062. 

Seals from, 366 ; identification of, 

^vith Kusinara, 366 ; uncertain, 366. 

Kassite language, 686. 

Ka^yapa, 417. 

Kaurusba, pupil of LakulISa, 419. 

Kau$itaki Arapyakii, 410. 

— contemporaneous with Safikhayana 
iSrauta Sutras xvii and xviii, 411. 

Kay&varuhapa, 420. 

Kayiivatara, 422. 

Kbith, A.B., Passive Gemnd in Sanskrit, 
161. 

Sjaukhayana »Uauta Sutra, Books 

xvii and xviii, 410. 

discussion on Hinduism and its 

debt to the Nestorinns, 490. 

Denarius and the Date of the 

Harivain4a, 681. 

— Some Modem Theories of Beligion 
and the Veda, 929. 

Kknnboy, j., discussion on Hinduism 
and its debt to the Nestorians, 477. 

The Child KpBhjgia, Christianity, 

and the Gujars, 9J1. ' 

I^alid b. Barmak, vider, 20. 

Kharahusies, 1041 ; date^ 1042. 

Kharaosta, 1041 ; date, 1042. 

Inscription at Mathura of, 1026 ; 

coins of, 1 028. 

Khasis and the Austric theory, 743 et 
seq. 

Kittahs of Fustfit, 67 et seq. ; list of, 
83. 

SliuRrau (Sultan), eldest son of Jahangir, 
697 ; rebelled against his father, 697 ; 
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captured and imprisoned, 598 ; accounts 
of his blinding, 598-9 ; evidence for 
and against his having been poisoned, 
£{^9-601*; date of death, 601-2; his 
rebellion led to development of Sikh 
relirion, 603 ; inscription on tomb, 605. 
Eibltohn, F., Two Verses from Indian 
Inscriptions,* 175. 

— - Aparuddhfri-charatinin the Da4a- 
kumaracharita, 1062. 

Xfkasa, anatomical term in Indian 
medicine, 6. 

Kinship terms in South Indian Ian- 
guages, 620. 

Kirti of Babbapura, 403. 

Kfrtivarman, G79? 

Kitab il-Aganl, 816. 

Kitob al-AUa;, 821. 

Kit&b al-Oalb wal Ibdal, 821. 

Kiu-ohe-Io, 926. 

Kois, marriage customs, 613. 

Koliyanagara, 354. 

Eonarak, ArohoBological discoveries at, 
1008. 

Black Pagoda excavated at, 1008. 

— Statues discovered at, 1009. 

Koxow, Sten, Vetho^pa ; Yi^pudvipa, 
1053. 

Eot Sliingi, 793. 

Kuenkow, F., Vufail al-(j-auawi, 815. 
Kfishpa legend, 316; likeness to Christ, I 
317 ; nativity festival, 481. | 

as llerakloH and Dionysos, 424. 

washing his dihciples' ieot, 680; | 

gathering up waste food, 680. | 

legend and cult *1 the child, 951, i 

975, 977 ; likeness io story ol Christ’s ' 
nativity, 952, 978 ; origin oi the child 
of Mathura, 952, 976, 983; cow-boy 
gxploite, 976 ; first appears in Vishpu- 
Purapa and lliuivaih4a, 975 ; in 
Bhitari inscription of Skaudagupta, 
975 ; legend originated with the Gujars, 
985. 

of Dwaraka, 951, 960 ; legend of, 

961. 

the dark, 961 ; solar character of, 

962 ; conM with lialwa, 962 ; the 
hoTo-god, 964 ; identified by Greeks 
with Dionysos, 965 ; identified with 
Vishpu, 974. 


Kfetrapati represented by the boll, 934. 

Kubera, Figures of, at Osia, 1010. 

Kuntapa, anatomical term in Indian 
medicine, 10. 

Kurukyetra, Pilgrimage of five hill chiefs 
to, 403. 

Ku4ika, pupil of Lakuli4a, 419. 

Kusindha, anatomical term in Indian 
medicine, 10. 

Kusumapura, Circuit of, 651. 


I. 

Lakulin, 422 ; a great i$aiva teacher, 424. 

I^kulida, incarnation oi iSiva as, 420, 
967; Pa^upatas, 419; sect founded, 
420 ; representation of Siva as, 423. 

Laqab * ul-Saffab’ as applied to the first 
Abbasid Caliph, 660. 

Liishi, tribe of Eachin, 388; dialect 
closely allied to Burmese, 388. 

Lata country, 419, 420. 

Li, Value of, 649. 

Liako-Eusuluka, 1013, 1020; date of, 
1038. 

linga form of 6iva, 337. 

Liuga Porapa, 421. ^ 

Loke5\ara image oi Candi Jago, 161. 

Loa.rd, C. E., Destruction of Native 
libraries, 162. ' 

Lyall, Sir C. J., Introduction to 
Panegyric on Sulfan Jaqmaq, 395. 


M. 

Madras diaries, resuscitation ot publica- 
tion scheme desirable, 675. 

Madui a district, Guvos recently discovtied 
in, 1007. 

Mahabhamta and pliallus-worship, 337. 

Mahamayurlvidyu-rijm, 262. 

Mahaprasada among bhakti-sects, 326. 

Mahavanisa story of corpAreol relics ot 
Buddha, 341. 

Mahavibha^a, confliins oldest literary 
rp(‘onl of the Kumayapa,^9, 102: 
translation hy Yuan Cbwang, 99: 
existed fiCty years prior to its Chinose 
trouHlaiion, 102. 
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Mahdi, son of Mansur, 2G ; death,' 28. 

Mahendrapala, Grants of the time of, 
677. 

Mahi, 41 ; ancient name of the Ga^dA^y 
4/) ; course of, 44. 

Hahipala, kin^ of the Gurjaras, identified 
Ydth the Mahipala of Dharaoivaraha's 
grant, 678. 

hlahudaya, l7o. 

Mahsud tribe of the Woziris, 791 ; 'war- 
snugs, 793; love-song, 793. 

MaitrSya, pupil of Lakulisu, 419. 

Makutabnndliana sanctuary, 366. 

Manaswul, Find of 'White Ilun coins at, 
91. 

Mandor Fort, Discoverios at, 1009. 

Manichiean and Christian MSS. in 
Chinese Turkestan, 1055. 

aUMan^ur, 19, 22 ; maxims of, 23 ; 
obituary, 25. 

Makuoliovth, D. S., routributions to 
the Biography of *Abd al-Kadir of 
Jililn, 267. 

Fresh Light on the Voem attributed 

to al-Samau*al, 1063. 

Marriage of cousins in India, Gil. 

Marshall, J. H., Archmological Ex- 
ploration in India, 1906-7, 993. 

Mara tribe of Kachin, 388 ; dialect 
closely allied to Burmese, 388. 

Maragaltalai cave, 1007. 

Marwor, Discoveries at, 1009. 

Maternal uncle, hi« part in certain 
Indian marriage ceremonies, '629-637. 

Matha-£uar-ka Kot Stupa at Kasia, 
995. 

Mfthur&s KylHhpa of, 975; bas-reliefs 
of, 976; inscriptions, 1025, 1031, 
1037. 

Matriarchate in India, 611 ; existing 
among Khasis, Garos, and in Malabar, 
616. 

Matriarchy associated with totemism, 948. 

Maues on Greek coins from Panjab, 
1013; inAirreotly identified with Moga, 
1015, 1024 ; previous views about, 
1015 ; nature * and connection of 
Mogaewith, 1021 ; classed ae Scythic, 
1022. 

MiavxDAXi, B. C., Pbullns- worship in 
theMahalbharata, 337. 


Mazvmdak, B. C., Who were the 
KahkasP 406. 

Denarius and the Date oi the 

HarivathiSa, 408. 

Meru, 'What meant by, in Bagumni 
plates, 175. 

al-Milb, 816. 

Mills, L., Pahlavi Tbxts of Yasna 
XX r I, 85.« 

Pahlavi Texts of Yasnas LXVl 

and LXVIII, 583. 

Mint-towns, Shahr-i-Xau, 161. 

Mira BaT, 321. 

Mitha Khel Ihc Mahsud, 793. 

Mithilii, Dimensions of, 642, 646. 

Mou or Maues, 1013-1024 ; nature and 
connection of Moga with, 102\. , 

Mock confiint at Indian wedding cert*- 
mwiies, 016. 

Modem Hinduism and its debt to the 
Xestoriaus, 311, 477. 

Morleni theories of religion and the 
Veda, 929. 

Moga, Maues, ami Vonones, 1013; on 
Tuxila plate, 1013; incorrectly ideii- 
titied with Maues, 1015, 1024 ; 

previous views about, 1016 ; suggested 
as a Saka king ot Kabul, 1020; 
nature and connecium of Maues with, 
sl021 ; classed as Scythic, 1022 ; date 
of, 1033, 1038. 

Mogers of South Canara, marriage cus- 
toms, 632. 

Mon language, first published text, 367 ; 
related to Khmer, 367 ; history of the 
Mon kings, 368 ; onumeratiou of 
MSS., 372. 

Mon-Khmer languages, 743 et seq. 

Mora-jataka, 262. 

Mother-right in India, 61 1 ; among 
Khasis, Garos, and in Malabar, 616. 

Mother’s brother’s chilli his part in 
certain Indian marriage ceremonies, 
639. 

Mou-lo-sau-pu-lu, 650. 

MovaowaKKii /AirrpoiroAtr* 678. 

MSS. Cecil Bendall, 375. 

Mufa^daliyit, 821. 

ol-Muliajjar, 816. 

Mushaka country, 679. 

Mushika, 679. 
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N. 

nn-N«,bi^, 815. 

Ka^i-Ka%a founded a Buddhist mon- 
astery, 1025. 

Nilp^ari alphabet and the nasalized t*, 

106C. 

Nahapana, 104S ; coins of, 1044. 

Nanda Dusa, the hymu-w^ter, 322. 

Nasabu’l-Khirqsi, Note on the, 106. 

Natijat al-tabl^Ik, 26fi. 

Nava Dharmas (Nopulo'^i'/ and their 
Chinese translations, 0G3. 

Navasahasoukucliarita oi Padniagujjta, 
1072. 

Neka Burak, the ancestor of the Alij^is, 
793., 

NejlKlesc Nava Dharmas and their 
('hinese translations, 003. 

Nestoriaus and their connection with 
modern Ilinduism, 311, 477. 

Nicephorus, Defcatfof, 35. 

NicuomuK, R. A.,NoteontheNasabu'l- 
Khirqa, 106. 

NiflEer, Explorations at, 1067. 

Nirfti and the ass sacrilicc, 942. 

North-West Frontier Border ballads, 79L ; 
their dialect, 794. 

Notxcbb of Books— 

Anthonisz, R. G., Report on the 
Dutch Records in the Government 
Aroliives at Colombo, 710. 
Aymonier, £., and Gabaton, A., 
Dietionnaire Cam-Fran^ais, 1086. 
Barnett, L. D., The Antagada-dasao 
and Anuttarovavdiya-dasao, 1078. 
Beccari, C., Notizia e Sa^rgi di opere 
e documenti inediti riguardunti la 
Storia di Etiopia durante i secoli 
XVI, XVII, 0 XVIII, 467. 

Bevan, A. A., The Naka’i^ of Jarir 
and al-Fft{azda]^, 215. 

Brandstetter, H. R., Ein Frodromus 
zu einem Vergleichendon Worterbuch 
dor Malaio-Polynesischen Sprachen 
fiir Spreichforsclier und Ethno- 
graphen, 692. 

Browne, E. G., Literary History of 
Persia from Firdawsl to Sa*di, 458. 
Bushell, S. W., Chinese Arts, 438. 
Caldecott, W. Shaw, The Tabernacle, 


its Historj' and Structure, 2nd ed., 
1107; Solomon’s Temple, its His- 
tory and its Structure, 1107. 

Cams, P., Chinese Thought, 722; 

Chinese Life and Customs, 722. 

Clay, A. T., Documents from the 
Temple Areiiivcs of Nippur, 212 ; 
liight on the Old Testament from 
Babel, 738. 

Davids, Mrs. Rhy.s, Dukapatthana, 
vol. i, 4 ->2. 

Deusson, P., Vier Philosophiscbe 
Texto des Mahubharatam, 462. 
Dicldus, F. V., Piimitive and Medi- 
mval Japanese Te.\ts, 449. 

Duti, G. N., The Brahmans and 
Kayasthas of Bengal, 216. 

Epigraphia Zeylanica, edited andjtrans- 
lated by Don M. de Zilva Wickte- 
masiuglie, vol. i, parts 2 and 3, 
1096. 

Floronz, £., Geschichte der Japan- 
isohen Litteratur, vol. ii, 712, 

Foster, Wm., English Factories in 
India, 1618>21, 442. 

Geyer, R., ZwciGedichte vonal-*A‘sa : 

(1) Ma Buktt’u, 220. 

Gueje, M. J. de, Doscriptio Imperii 
Moslemici, by Al-Muqaddasi, 200. 
Gollier, Th., Manuel de la Langue 
Japonaise. I. Elements de la Gram- 
maire, 715. 

Grierson, G. A., PUaca Languages of 
North-Western India, 468. 

Gurdon, P. R. T., The Khasis, 700. 
Hcrtel, J., Das Siidliche Patlcatantra, 
731. 

Hilprecht, H. V., Mathematical, 
Metrological, and Chronological 
Tablets from the Temple Library of 
Nippur, 707. 

Hurgronje, C. S., The Achehnese 
(translated from the Dutch), 230. 
India, Archasologicol Survey of : 
Annual Reports for ^902-3 and 
1903-4, 179. 

Irvine, Wm., Sftria Do Mogor, or 
Mogul India, by NiccolaoaMnnucci, 
716. 

Jewett, J. R., Mir’dt az-Zaxnan fx.ir. 
40' -654), 1075. 
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Kem, H., Yaitnlya, Yetalla, Tetu- 
lydca, 432. 

Klein, F.A., TheReligionof Islam, 429. 

Lajonqnidre, £. Lunet de, Ethno- 
graphie du Tonkin Septentrional, 
198. 

Langdon, S., Lectures on Babylonia 
and PalentiiLe, 206. 

LiidcrH, Heinricb, Das Wurfclspiel im 
alten Indien, 1078. 

Meyer, E., Sumericr und Semiten in 
Bubyloniun, 740. 

Neumann, K. E., Die Beden (fotumo 
Buddbo’s aua dcr lungeren Samlung 
iBgbanikayo des Puli Kanons, 724. 

Norman, H. 0., Commentary ou the 
Dbammapada, toI. i, 727. 

Paez, P., Rerum APHthiopicorum 
Scriptores Occidentales inediti a 
mreulo XYI ad XIX curante 
Bcecari, vol. ii, 699. 

Ranking, G. S. A.,£ngliflb>lIinduBtani 
Dictionary, 470. 

Rat, G., Al'MoBtatraf, 2 vols., 218. 

Sastri, Hara Prasail, Catalogue ot 
Palm-leaf and Selected Paper MSS. 
belonging to the Durbar Library, 
Nepal, 1083. 

Scheftelowitz, J. , Dio AiKikrypben 
des J^gvoda, 224. 

Schiaparelli, C., The Trovoln of Ibn 
Jubair, 193. 

Schmidt, P. W,, Die Mon-Khmer- 
Volker, 187. 

Schorr, M., Altbabylonische llechtH- 
urkundon aus dcr Zeit der I baby- 
loniochen Dyna«tie (ca. 2300-2600 
V. Chr.), 1111. 

Schuyler, M., jun., A Bibliography of 
the Sanskrit Drama, 728. 

Sherring, C. A., Western Tibet and 
the British Borderland, 456. 

Sieg, Emil, Bruchstiick einer Sanskrit- 
Grammatik aus CbineriBch-Turkestan, 
1078. 

Skeat, W. W., and Blagilen, C. Otto, 
Pagan Races ot the Malay Peninsula, 
2 ▼(y's., 1099. 

Smith, Y. A., Catalogue of Coins in 
the Indian Museum, Calcutta, vol. i, 
4 ^ 2 . 


Temple, Sir R. C., The Thirty-seren 
Nats ; A Native Account of the 
Thirty-seven Nats, 237. , 

Thompson, P. A., Lotus Land, 434. 
Thompson, R. C., Late Babylonian 
Letters, 735. 

Thureau-Dangin, F., Les InsciiptionB 
de Sumer el d’Akkod*, 209. 

Ungnad, A*., BabyloniBch-AsByrische 
Grammatik, 2p4. 

Yollers, K., Katalog der islamischen, 
christlich - oricntalisohen, jiidischen, 
und BamAritanischen llandschriften 
dtr TTniversituts - Bibliothek zu 
Jjeipzig, 242 ; Yolkspraeho und 
Schriitepracheim alter Arahion, 687. 
Weisshach, F. H., Dio InsAarifton 
Nehukatlnezars II im Wddi Brisa 
uud am Nahr cl-Kelb, 202. 
Whinfield, £. II., and Mirzu Mu- 
liammad ^azvlni, Jaml’s Lava’ib, 
a treatise on Sutism, 480. 

Whitney, Wm. Dwight, Atharva-veda 
Samhitu, translated with com- 
mentury, edited by C. R. Lanman, 
1103. 

Numair, 810. 

0 . 

Obituary Notiubh— 

Autrccht, Th., 1121. 

Justi, F., 1119, 

Raverty, Major H. G., 251. 

Oldest record of the Ramaynpa in a 
Chinese Buddhist writing, 99. 

Origin of tbo Dovanagarl dphabet, 426. 

Ortbograpbical convention in the Nagarl 
character, 1057. 

Osia, Temples at, 1010. 


p. 

Padmagupta’s NavasSnosaukacharita, 
1072. 

Pagan, Arcbmological iinds at, 1003 ; 

Pet-leak-paya nt, 1003. 

Pablavi texts of Yosna xxii, 85 ; 
Yasnas Ixvi and Ixviii, 583. 
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Pa^grapliy, A point in, 1041. 
Palezn-Dlgha Ghat, 46. 

Pandas Yi^pu, 970. 

Pa&carak^, 202. 

Panj river of Western Turkestan, 6.57. 
Pant^UB, 955. 

Paxaiyans, marriage customs, 613. 
Parjanya andIKhe frog offering, 935. 
Pashtu dialect of Mahsu^ongs, 794. 
Pasnid river in Wes^gm Turkestan, 657. 
Passive gerund in Sanskrit, 164. 

Padupata vows, 419. 

Pataliputra, Circuit of. Col. 

Patika, son of Liaka-Eusuluka, 1013. 
Pegu chronicles, 367. 

Pet-leak -paya at Pagan, 1003 ; excava- 

J oA at, 1004. 

iT the Great range of Western 
Turkestan, 657. 

Phallua-worsliip in the Mahabh^ata, 
337 ; an interpolation, 338. 
Pi-lo-mo-lo, 923. 

PiKCHES, T, G., Tablet in Cuneiform 
Script from Yuzghat, 145. 

Question of the Kassite Language, 

685. 

Notes on Exploration in Western 

Asia, 1065. 

Piprahwa vase inscription, 105; text, 
106, 111, 124; translation, 106, 124, 
129, 130; language, 107; meaning, 
114-130. 

Po-fa-to, 650. - 

Pope, Dr. G.TJ., discussion on Hinduism 
and its debt to the Nestorians, 488. 
Poussin, L. dk la VallIb, MSS. Cecil 
Bendall, 375. 

Frati^tha, anatomical term in Indian 
medicine, 10. 

anatomical term in Indian medicine, 

2! 

Public Schd^ls Gold Medal presentation, 
772. 

Fulakeriii II, 926. 

Purpapala, Inscription of, 678. 
Puru 9 araedha*ritual, 943, 944; account 
in fiafikhayana, 944 ; problems of, 946. 
Pusan and the goat offering, 936. 


a. 

al-Qudisiya battle, 820. 

Qais *Ailan tribes, 815. 

al-Qanan, 818. 

B. 

Ragawan, History of, 367. 

Rain of Swati, 1060. 

Rajagriha, Stfipa at, 363. 

Rajaha, Rajanya, 409 ; use of word in 
Kangrii, 409. 

Rajaiiukus, 409. 

Rajnpuri, 404 ; occupied by Sussaln, 404. 

RajaSekhara’s Earpuromahjari, 678. 

Rajusuya ritual, 944. 

Rajuvula, Inscription in Brahmi qbarac- 
ter at Mora of, 1024 ; coins of, 1026 ; 
date of, 1029. 

Ramabhar stupa at Kasia, 995. 

Ramagrama, located by Fa-hian and 
Hiuen-tsiang, 354 ; stupa, located by 
Dr. Fleet, 355. 

Ramananda, 319. 

Ramanuja, 317 ; preached hhakti, 318. 

Raraayana in a Chinese Buddhist writing, 
99. 

Ramoshis, marriage customs, 632. 

Ranking, 'G., Suggested emeudation in 
Book i, Story 17, of the Gulistan, 168. 

Rashid, 30; death of his mother, 32; 
pilgrimage, 33. 

Renu, Story of, in Digha-Nikaya, 653. 

RicKMEiis, C. Mabel, Scenery, Cities, 
and People of Western Turkestiui, 656. 

Ritual in the Veda, 929-949.* 

Rivers, W. H. R., Marriage of Cousins 
in India, 611. 

Romaka-Siddhrmta, 955. 

Rumiin coins in India, 682 ; weights 
the basis of Eusapa coins, 683. 

Roman inOueiice on Graeco-Indian coin- 
legends, 1042. 

j Rudda, idol, 822. 


Saflab proclaimed at Eufa, 19. 

as applied to the first Abbosid 

Cahpb, 660; Salamab b,. ^alid, 
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662 ; a member of the Ta^lib tvibe, 
662 ; the poet al-Saffilb b. Bukair, 
662. 

Sahilla, founder of Cambfi, 406. 
Sahribablol, Archwolo^eul findfl at, 1001. 
iSakas, identity with the Suk, 675 ; eeitle- 
mentin Seistuu before second century 
n.c., 675. 

fiakuni, sou of Subula king of Gond- 
harn, 425. 

Salmh, mountain, 818. 
iSalwa, the Daitya king, 9G2. 

Samudhiraja, 663. 

al-Samau’al, Further note on poem attri- 
buted to, 418, 1063. 
Saihyuttanikaya«lSropo8utraH, 375. 
SaxikhayanaSrouta Sutra : Books xvii and 
xyiii, 410 ; correspond with Eau^itaki 
Arapyaka, 410; contemporaneous with, 
411 ; doubt ns to its being older than 
A^valayana Srauta Sutra, 412. 

Sarabhu, 41: the modern Sarju or 
Gogra, 43. 

Samath, Archo'ological 6nds at, 995- 
1000; Main Slirioo at, 995; Aik)ka 
column at, 996 ; miinastery disc^overed i 
at, 998 ; antiquities found at. 999 : 
Dhamekh Stupa at, 999 ; building 
age that of the Guptas, 1000, 

Savahika, a nun, 997. 

Saycb, a. H., Two Hittite (Junoiform 
Tablets from Boghass Keui, 913. 

Sayyar b. Harim, 818. 
al-Sayyid al-ITimyari, 22. 

Scenery, cities, and people ol IVestem 
Turkestan. 656. 

Scholastikq,<« the Theban, 954. 

Sealf from Kasia, 365. 
gecretura Sccretoium, Ilebn^w version, 
879-912. 

Seistan, Sakas in, prior to second century 
B.C., 675. 

Semitic origin ot Nagari alphabet, 426. 
Sbwtbll, tt., Arabie Tuhcriptions on Tex- 
tiles, 163. I 

Arehmology in S«mfh India, 401, | 

1054. 

Shuh Begap, mother of Sultan ^ui«<Tatt, ^ 
597 ; inscription f)u tomb, 604. I 

Shnhr-i-Nau, a mint-town, 161. i 

Shc-ka-lo division oi Oheh-ku, 651. 


Sir-Sukh or Taxila plate, 1013 ; record 
of reign of Moga, 1013. 

Sister's son, his part in certam Inllian 
funeral and wedding celebra^ons, 6&7. 

i§iva as LakulI5a, 419, 967 ; representa- 
tion of, 423 ; as Dionysos, 424.. 

SkandUa, anatomical term in Indian 
medicine, 1. 

SMxm, V. A.,tWlute Dun (Epbthalite) 
Coins from the Ppnjab, 91. 

White Hun Coin of Vyaghnunukha 

of the Chapa (Gurjara) Dynasty ot 
Bhinmal, 923. 

Sodasa, Inscription in Brahmi character 
at Mathura of, 1025 ; coins of, 1028 ; 
date of, 1029, 1038. 

Sohgaura Plate inscription, 357, 509 et 
seq.; date, 509; Biihler’s roadmg, 
510 et seq.; text, 522; translation, 
523 ; hearing on manners and customs, 
524 ; identidcation of places, 529, 
684 : devices over the record, 528. 

Sok, ideality with the Sakas, 675. 

Soma, the Kohkapa king, 176. 

Somnath- Patau, Saiva temple at, 419. 

Sonuttnra ohiuint rolics ot Buddha, 346. 

Sropasutras-Saniyuttanikaya,. 375. 

Siana, anatomieal tenii u; Indian medi- 
cine, 10. 

Strong, S. A., his edition of Ibn *Arab- 
shkh's Panegyric on Jaqmaq, 395. 

Subala, kiug r>i Gandhara, 425. 

Hubandhu aud the Kui’ikas, 407 ; and 
Vikraiiiudityu, 408, 

Suloimau b. Habib b. al-Muhallah, 22. 

Sultan l^iusrau, 597-609. 

Sultanu-uisu Begum, daughter ot 
Jahangir, 607 ; inscription on tomb, 
607-8. 

Sumona obtains relics of Buddha, 342.^ 

Suniedba, duughtiT of kiug of Buriiiiasi, 
642. 

fiunab^wi legend, 410, Oil. 

Sura Dasa, the blind bard of Agra, 322. 

Surasurl, 321. 

Suruchi, kiug oi Mithila, 642. 

Sudrutti, 415 ; nud Itsing, 173. 

SuHsnlu occupies Uajapuri, 404. 

Sutralaiiikura-S§aHtrn, 664. 

Swati, Bain of, 1060. 
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Tabnt in Cuneiform Hcript from Vazf^hat, 

f45. 

Takht-i-Baliai inscription and Gondo- 
plimes, date, 1039. 

Tath^ata-p:uhyaka, 004. 

Taxila plate, d 013; record of rei}]^ of 
Mof^a, 1013 ; date of Mtgafrom, 1015. 

Temple, B.O., Cajitain Thomua Bowroy, 
1060. 

Tiyavuni, 52G, 684. 

Tiyyans of Malabar, marriage castoms, 1 
614. 

Todas, marriage regulation, 612, 619. 

Totemism, 029 ; asaociated with mntri- 
arcliy, 948. 

TrfReni Ghat identiOt'd by Dr. Fleet as 
Tryavnni, 526. 

Trigarta in the Hifis valley, 406. 

'Pryavaui, identified by Dr. Flo<*t as 
Tribeni Ghat, 820 ; by Dr. Grierson 
as Tribeni at coutluonco of (ianges, 
(yogrn, and Son, 684. 

Tulail al-UanawI, the poet, 815 ; best 
describer of hor'-es, 815 ; poems col- 
lected by Jbn as-Sikkit, 821. 

Tufawa tribe, 815, 816. 

Tulusi Dasa, .322, 327 ; and bhakti, 
320. 

Tuikestan (AVeatem), scenery, cities, and 
people, 656. 

Two ilittite Ouneilorm (ablets fnnn 
B^ghaz Keui, 913. 

Two versos from Indian inscriptions, 175. 

TT. 

ITchlakha, anatomical term in Indian 
'medicine, 10. 

ITluka, 419 ; allusion to, in Ointra 
l*ra^nsti, ^415. 

TTnidentifled MS. by Ibu al-Janzi, 19. 

rshavodata, 1043. 

U^iiiha, anatomical term in Indian niwU- 
ciiie, 2. 

V. 

Vagbhata and Itsing, 172, 413. 

Yaishpava cult, development, 973. 


Yai^tnavito Trinity, 323. 

T'ajradhora of Babbapura, 403, 404. 

ATajrayudha of tbo Karpteramanjari, 
possibly Yajrata of the Samangad 
grant of Dantidurgo, 678. 

Yalluhhacaryu and bhakti, 320. 

Vullilpura on the Ravi, 406. 

A^arzimiuar, 657. 

Vatu identitied with A'^asantgady 678. 

A'ulsoraja of the Pratiharu dynosty, 

1010. 

A’ayu l^irupa, 421. 

AVda and religion, some modern theories, 
929. 

Yedic religion, 929 ; totemism in, 929 ; 
tt>temiBm theory not convincing, 901 ; 
ct>m-Bpirit theory, 930 ; zoolatry in, 
932; sacrificial communion between 
god and victim, 936-941 ; sacramentol 
meals, 930; supplicatory sacrament, 
942; puru^amodho ritual, 943-4; 
effi(‘acy of blood sacrifice, 944 ; Ruja- 
huya ritual, 944 ; eai'liest (‘oneoption 
of sacrifice, 945 ; myth produces cult, 
947 ; human Baciilico not a charnr- 
tenstio of, 947. 

Verse 'rum the Bhaktamola, 679. 

I Vethodfpa, 166; identified with Easiil, 

, 995 ; A''isnud\I]in, 1049, 1053 ; 

identitied us BetiyA, 1019; mentioned 
ill Ahihupnriuibbriuiisuttn, 1049 ; 
= ATspud^Ipn, 1062, 1053. 

Aldelia country, riniensions of, 642, 614, 
616. 

A'ikrama era and Goudophemes, 1020. 

A'’iknimrulitya mentioned by Subandhu, 
108. 

A'^ilvaraaiignla, 322. 

A'isbiju allied to Orphic Tan, 970. 

I e&stmtisilly a ‘ saviour god,* 973. 

I earlier incni nations, 971. 

Prakrit l»»mi of, 1054. 

A"isnud\ii)a = A'ethodipa, 1049, 1062 3. 

ATsnuswam!,* 317; preached' bhakti, 
318. 

A'oubl, J. 1*11., Lokesvara Image of 
Cundi Jiigo, 16ff 

, Komu Seals from EaBiu,^365. 

Bnbor ; Babbapura, 403. 

A ethodipa ; Yi^nudvlpn, 1049. 

A*risl>abha, brother of Sakuni, 426. 
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Vyagliraniukha. 413 , com ni, ^^6 ; 

identiticd ^itb Gui^aralung, 924. 
Y7agliiaiim4a, 413 


W. 

Wana, Battl© of, 797. 

Waianabe, K , 01d<st Eecoid oi the 
Kaina>ana in a Chinese Buddhist 
Wilting, 99 

A Chinese Text ( orrespondmg to 

Pait oi the Boiier MS. ,'^261. 

— Nepalese Na>a Dharmasand their 
Chinese ^lanslations, 66^. 

A4%agho9a and the Great Epics, 

(>64 

Wa/iri Pashtu, 791. 

* White Continent ’ in the Mahabharata, 
315. 481. 

White Soil coin of Vyaghramukha of 
the Chapa Dynasty of Bhinmal, 923 

(Ephihalite) corns from the Panjab, 

91 , oi Toramana, 90 , Mihuadatta, 


96, Piaki4Bdit}a, 96, Sr! Yalha (?), 

97 . Ji9nu, 97 , Udita^tya, 97. 


T. 

Yamuna, 41. 

Yasna x\ii, Pah]a\i text, 85. 

Ydsnas Iwi andlx^iu, Pahla\i text, 58) 
Y'atomitras^a in Bc^vei MS , 203 
Vavanapura meridian, 935. 

Ye'kalas. marriage customs, 613, 626. 
Yoiana, Yaluc oi, 041 et seq 
Yuo-chi, conquered b\ iliung-nu, 676 , 
drove out the Sni, 676. 

Yu/ghat, Cuneiform tablet, 145. 


z. 

Zaid aUHaii, SIO. 

ZaratHh in A alh} , 656 et st»q 
Ziyad b. *Ubaid Allah, 21. 


wififBXff AxnrnN as»p «C||ro. lib., PEtwnms, hsbtioao. 



